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Art.  I.  —1  •  Minutes  of  (he  Proceedings  of  the  House  ofCommons^ 
July  5,  1 845. 

2.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons^  Aug. 
5,  1845. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the   House  of  Lords^  July 
10,  1845. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  {of  the  House  of  L(yrds) 
appointed  to  search  for  Precedents  in  reference  to  the  Petition  of 

Thomas  Baker  for  prottction. 
6.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  IQth  and 

Uth  of  July  1845. 
6.  Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  Privilege  of  Parliament.   With  his 

Protest  against  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,     July 

1845. 

rr^HE  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  above  rcr 
-*^  ferred  to,  show  that  persons  who  conceived  themselves  in- 
jured by  false  evidence,  given  against  them  behind  their  backs,  to 
Committees  of  either  House,  brought  actions  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  their  character  from  the  slander;  and  that  each  House, 
on  being  informed,  by  petition  of  the  party  sued^  that  such  ac- 
tion had  been  brought,  sent  for  the  Plaintiff  and  his  Attorney, 
and,  by  direct  menaces,  compelled  them  to  stay  their  actions, 
and  so  far  submit  to  the  imputations  which  the  evidence  had 
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brought  upon  them.     This  was  said  to  be  done  in  exercise  of 
Privilege  of  Parliament. 

The  fact  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  most  serious  reflections  in 
all  constitutional  minds.  To  interpose  the  authority  of  either 
House  between  any  one  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  and  the  re- 
medy which  thef  law  may  give  him  against  another  for  an  inva- 
sion of  his  personal  rights,  would  appear  to  be  a  most  question- 
able practice -J  yet  the  step  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  a  thin  house,  towards  the  close 
of  a  session,  with  scarcely  the  form  of  a  debate,  and  without  any 
division.  This  vote  of  the  C.omnjons  became  a  precedent  for  a 
similar  vote,  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  the  Lords.  The  greatest 
judicial  body  in  the  empire  was  strongly  warned  against  the 
proceeding;  they  did  not  adopt  it  till  a  Committee  had  examined 
and  reported  on  the  precedents  connected  with  the  subject. 
Their  report  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  cause  of  alarm  is 
greater  from  the  powerful  opposition  offered  to  the  vote  by 
Lord  Brougham,  whose  Speech  is  before  us.  We  much  regret 
that  the  arguments  by  which  he  was  answered,  have  not  been 
also  published  with  the  authority  of  those  who  advanced  them. 

His  Lordship's  Protest  does  not  allude  to  any  formidable  resis- 
tance by  argument  from  the  supporters  of  the  vote ;  and  we 
think  that  he  is  likely  not  t.o  have  passed  over  in  silence  any 
strong  point  in  the  pleading  of  his  adversaries.  We  have  some 
reason  to  think  that  many  of  those  who  had  concurred  in  the 
resolution,  were  of  opinion,  too  late,  that  they  had  done  wrong ; 
npt  only  in  proceeding  so  hastily  in  a  matter  so  important,  but 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  wag  adopted.  At  all  events,  * 
we  are  satisfied  that  public  opinion  must  be  directed  by  this 
valuable  document  to  the  ipiminept  and  extreme  danger  to 
which  important  rights  and  interests  stand  exposed. 

For  the  truth  can  no  longer  be  veiled  from  sight  by  mysteri* 
ous  generalities;  we  are  distinctly  warned — should  we  not  rather 
say  threatened  ?  Members  of  Parliament,  in  both  its  Chambers, 
high  in  office  and  eminent  in  station,  conspicuous  for  talent,  dis- 
tinguished in  those  professions  which  exercise  most  influence  over 
the  community — men  differing  in  all  political  opinions,  and  con- 
nected with  every  party — have  for  the  first  time  united  their  voices 
in  maintaining  this  proposition, — That  Englishmen  are  hereafter 
to  enjoy  their  liberties,  their  properties,  and  their  reputation, 
not  according  to  the  rules  of  any  known  law,  but  at  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  a  majority  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

This  proposition  was  certainly  deducible  as  an  inevitable  corol- 
lary from  the  assertion  of  Privilege  formerly  put  forth  ;  since  he 
who  claims  the  right  of  sole  judgment  on  the  extent  of  his  own 
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priviiegofij  and  to  declare  them  without  appeal  in  each  particular 
juncture,  virtually  claims  authority  to  silence  ail  tribunals  and 
supersede  all  law.  But  this  was  reasoning  and  inference.  The 
most  apprehensive  little  expected  to  hear  the  principle  boldly 
avowed,  and  to  behold  it  in  active  operation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  possible  case  under  circumstances  of  daily 
occurrence.  A  new  law  has  passed;  adverse  interests  were  to  be 
reconciled,  and  were  protected  by  its  various  clauses, — reluctantly 
submitted  to,  by  reason  of  the  opposing  influences.  With- 
out mutual  sacrifices,  the  bill  must  have  been  thrown  out.  The 
battle  was  obstinately  fought,  but  has  been  lost ;  or  rather  the 
law  is  the  fruit  of  negotiation  and  compromise.  The  law  has 
settled  the  question.  But  what  if,  afterwards,  either  of  the  ex- 
tinguished interests  should  be  patronised  by  Privilege  ?  What 
if  either  House  should  resolve  that  the  subject-matter  was  of 
its  own  exclusive  cognisance?  That  the  construction  of  acts 
relating  to  it,  or  of  all  such  clauses,  or  of  all  railway  acts, 
belonged  solely  to  its  jurisdiction  ?  That  if  any  suitor  proceeded 
to  enforce  the  right  given  him  by  the  law,  he  and  his  counsel 
and  attorneys  should  be  sent  to  prison  ?  That  the  judges,  who 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty  dared  to  decide  on  the  point, 
should  j^hare  their  fate  ? 

The  advocates  of  Privilege  will  condemn  the  very  supposition 
as  monstrous.  They  admit  that  such  a  course  would  be  wrong, 
and  for  that  reason  could  not  be  taken.  This  is  not  what  they 
wished  or  intended,  nor  any  thing  at  all  resembling  this.  They 
only  wished,  modest  and  considerate  as  they  are,  to  set  up  an 
arbitrary,  unliniited,  uncontrollable  power.  Hear  what  was  said 
by  one  of  these  grave  judicial  organs,  whose  encouraging  and 
reiterated  dicta  were  the  food  on  which  these  swelling  preten- 
sions fed.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Mr  Justice  Powys,  dif- 
fering from  the  Chief- Justice,  as  his  other  two  brethren  also' did, 
thus  deals  with  one  of  the  objections  to  the  warrant  issued  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  imprisonment  of  John  Paty.     '  The 

*  second  objection  is,  that  if  this  court  cannot  judge  of  the  com- 

*  mitments  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  such  a  commitment  is 

*  good,  they  may  stop  the  whole  course  of  law,  and  take  upon  them 

*  a  despotic  power.  But  this  is  a  very  foreign  supposition,  and  ought 

*  not  to  be  said  by  any  Englishman.     The  House  of  Commons 

*  are  a  great  branch  of  the  constitution,  and  are  chose  by  our- 

*  selves,  and  are  our  trustees;  and  it. cannot  be  supposed,   nor 

*  ought  to  be  presumed,  that  they  will  exceed  their  hounds^  or  do 

*  any  thing  amiss'  And  such  language  has  been  employed 
during  the  late  controversy  :  Do  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
fancy  that  we  shall  abuse  an  arbitrary  power :  we  virant  nothing 
but  the  use  of  it. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  whether  arbitrary- 
power  can  be  safely  trusted  to  a  popular  assembly,  subject  to  so 
many  influences  from  within  and  from  without.  But  we  propose 
briefly  to  meet  the  argument  by  the  fact — the  argument  that  no 
danger  of  abuse  needs  be  feared,  by  the  fact  that  it  has  frequently 
occurred.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  exhibit  a  list  of  cases,  in 
which  the  English  House  of  Commons,*  acting  on  a  claim  of  Pri- 
vilege, sometimes  allowed  by  law  and  public  opinion,  stnd  some- 
times condemned,  has  grossly  perverted  the  privilege,  as  claimed 
by  themselves : — a  set  of  precedents  to  be  eschewed  :  a  bead-roll 
of  decisions  which  no  honest  or  rational  men  could  uphold  :  a 
series  of  facts  disgraceful  to  our  country,  in  which  the  people's 
own  trustees,  chosen  by  themselves,  have  assumed  a  despotic 
power  ;  and,  against  the  presumption  above  prescribed  by  the  reve- 
rend Judge,  have  exceeded  their  bounds,  have  done  every  thing 
amiss,  have  trampled  deliberately  upon  the  first  principles  of 
justice.  We  speak  of  times  anterior  to  August  1841,  when  the 
present  Parliament  was  called  into  existence. 

Thorpe's  case  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  in  which 
Parliament  consulted  the  Judges  on  the  course  they  ought  to  take 
upon  the  arrest  of  their  own  Speaker;  but  the  judges,  with  many 
professions  of  the  most  profound  respect,  declared  that  that 
great  assembly  was  the  best  and  sole  judge  of  its  own  privileges* 
That  case  may  be  safely  left  to  the  commentaries  of  Lord 
Holt,  and  to  the  following  description  of  the  Parliaments  of 
that  time,  as  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Political  Phi-^ 
losophy. 

<  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament,  both  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the 
times  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  was  as  bad  as  possible  in  all  par- 
ticulars save  what  related  to  their  own  privileges.  The  nation  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  steadiness  with  which  they  then  persisted 
in  establishing  their  legislative  rights,  and  their  title  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  But  their  whole  conduct  towards  indivi- 
duals and  parties,  the  use  they  made  of  their  power,  was  almost  always  profli- 
gate and  unjust  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  Daring  all  Richard  II.'s 


*  This  observation  is  confined  to  England.  In  Ireland,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  House  of  Common^,  in  the  18th  century,  came  to  a  vote 
that  any  clergyman  claiming  agistment  tithe  was  a  traitor  and  enemy  to 
bis  country,  and  to  the  Protestant  interest.  They  acted  on  this  vote  ; 
and  clergymen  were  severely  punished  for  claiming  a  property  as  indis- 
putably their  own,  as  the  land  that  may  have  been  vested  in  a  railway 
company,  by  an  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  last  August,  belongs 
to  that  company ;  or  the  patrimonial  estates  of  peers  and  members  of  Par- 
liament, to  their  hereditary  owners. 
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reign,  all  Hanry  VI/s,  all  Edward  IV/s  and  Richard  III.'s,  up  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.,  they  blindly  followed  the  dictates  of  the  fac* 
tion  which  had  the  upper  hand- — the  prince  whose  success  in  the  field 
had  defeated  his  competitors,  the  powerful  chief  whose  authority  pre- 
vailed at  the  moment.  The  history  of  their  proceedings  is  a  succession 
of  contrary  decisions  on  the  same  question,  conflicting  laws  on  the  same 
title,  attainders  and  reversals,  consigning  one  day  all  the  adherents  of 
one  party  to  confiscation  and  the  scaffold,  reinstating  them  the  next,  and 
placing  their  adversaries  in  the  same  cruel  predicament.^  Thus,  in  1461, 
on  Edward  IV.'s  victory,  they  unanimously  attainted  Henry  VI.,  and  all 
bis  adherents,  including  138  knights,  priests,  and  esquires,  as  well  as 
princes  and  peers,  and  declared  all  the  Lancastrian  princes  usurpers.  A 
few  years  after,  both  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  were  actually  prisoners 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  next  year  Edward,  who  had  not  re-* 
gained  his  freedom  and  his  crown  for  many  months,  was  fain  to  fly  the 
realm,  when  all  his  adherents  were  attainted  without  exception.  Richard 
III.,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  horror  excited  by  his  manifold  crimes, 
after  a  few  months  wearing  the  crown,  which  he  had  been  offered  by 
many  of  the  Lords  and  some  citizens  and  gentlemen,  but  by  neither 
house  of  the  legislature,  found  it  quite  safe  to  assemble  a  Parliament, 
which  at  once  recognised  his  incurable  title,  and  attainted  all  his  ad- 
versaries. When  the  Earl  of  Richmond  defeated  and  killed  him  at 
Bosworth,  and  took  the  crown  offered  Lim  by  the  soldiers  on  the  field 
of  battle,  the  Parliament  immediately  reversed  all  the  attainders  of  the 
Lancastrians,  ^nd  declared  the  princes  of  that  house  to  have  been  law- 
fully seized  of  the  crown.  Nay,  the  Commons  settled  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  him  for  life.  They  however  added  as  a  kind  oi  condition, 
in  which  the  Lords  concurred,  and  to  which  he  assented,  that  he  should 
strengthen  his  confessedly  bad  title  to  the  crown  by  marrying  Elizabeth, 
the  representative  of  the  York  family.  At  the  same  time,  partly  as  a 
means  of  finance,  somewhat  inconsistently  with  their  opinion  of  the  York 
title,  they  attainted,  that  is,  confiscated,  thirty  of  the  York  party,  on  the 
unreasonable  and  indeed  unintelligible  groiund  of  having  been  in  rebellion 
against  Henry  when  he  was  only  a  private  gentleman,  Earl  of  Richmond* 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  Uniting  the  crown  to  Henry 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  was  made  by  the  assent  of  the  Lords  at  the 
request  of  the  Commons.' — (Vol.  iii.  p.  248.) 

From  these  unsettled  times  let  us  pass  to  the  17th  century. 
Edward  Floyd,  in  1621,  a  justice  of  peace,  and  a  gentleman  of 
good  estate  in  Salop,  was  impeached,  before  the  Commons,  for 
uttering  uncivil  speeches  towards  the  Prince  and  Princess  Pala- 
tine, the  son-in*law  and  daughter  of  King  James  L  His  crime 
consisted  in  saying — *  I  have  heard  that  Prague  is  taken,  and 

*  Goodman  Palsgrave  and  Goodwife  Palsgrave  have  taken  to 

*  their  heels  and  ran  away ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  Goodwife  Pals- 

*  grave  is  taken  prisoner ;'  and  that  these  words  were  spoken  *ia 
<  a  most  despiteful  and  scornful  manner,  with  a  sneering  and 

*  scoffing  countenance,  and  with  a  purpose  to  disgrace,  as  much 
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*  as  in  him  lay,  these  two  princes  ;*  and  the  like  at  other  times. 
Claiming  the  privilege  of  punishing  by  pillory  and  fine,  on  what 
they  called  impeachment,  that  is,  an  impeachment  by  themselves 
as  accusers  before  themselves  as  judges,  the  Commons  passed  a 
sentence,  calculated  to  efface  all  memory  of  those  misdeeds  of 
the  Star- Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court,  which  soon  after 
brought  about  the  Civil  Wars.  Their  resolution  w^as,  that  Floyd's 
body  should  be  scourged,  tortured,  mutilated,  his  feelings  in- 
sulted, and  his  estate  burdened  with  a  fine  of  £1000. 

That  the  affair,  between  judgment  and  execution,  was  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  subsequently 
disposed  of  by  the  Lords,  who  maintained  with  some  heat  that 
this  sentence  was  a  deep  infringement  of  their  privileges,  only 
aggravates  the  enormity.  The  Commons  humbly  deferred  to  this 
claim  :  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  privileges  confessed  that  they 
had  volunteered  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess. They  however  entreated  their  Lordships,  that  so  heinous  an 
offence  might  not  escape  condign  punishment ;  and  the  Upper 
House,  profiting  by  the  example  of  the  Lower, — catching  the  in- 
fection of  their  Protestant  zeal  and  loyal  indignation,  pro* 
nounced  a  still  severer  sentence.  Their  Lordships,  to  the  pillory 
and  exposure,  added  a  whipping  at  the  cart's-tail.  Some  scru- 
pulous peers,  a  small  minority,  would  have  excused  him  the  whip- 
ping, because  Floyd  was  a  gentleman  :  none  appear  to  have 
thought  this  circumstance  any  objection  to  nailing  his  ears 
to  the  pillory,  or  parading  him  through  London  and  Westminster 
on  horseback,  with  a  placard  on  his  back,  with  his  face  towards 
the  beast's  tail.  Their  Lordships  multiplied  the  fine  fivefold, 
declared  him  infamous  and  incompetent  to  be  a  witness,  and  di- 
rected him  to  be  imprisoned  for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  was  not, 
however,  in  fact  whipped,  though  in  all  other  particulars  the  sen- 
tence was  rigidly  enforced. 

When,  in  the  course  of  some  great  constitutional  contest,  ab- 
horrence of  the  judicial  misconduct  of  Jefferies  and  Scroggs  had 
been  coupled  with  the  wish  that  their  very  names  might  be  blot- 
ted out  from  the  memory  of  man,  Erskine  exclaimed, — *  No  !  let 

*  them  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  I  let  them  be  handed 

*  down  with  shame  and  execration  to  the  end  of  time  !* — So  let  this 
hideous  story  of  the  sufferings  of  Edward  Floyd  be  studied  as  an 
awful  and  practical  lesson  1  A  lesson  to  the  community,  showing 
every  individual  to  what  he  may  be  exposed  by  the  claims  of 
arbitrary  power ; — a  still  more  affecting  lesson  to  the  humane, 
the  just,  the  enlightened,  of  the  excesses  of  guilt  and  infamy 
into  which  they  may  be  plunged  by  asserting  such  a  claim. 
For  here  was  no  unwatched  drunken  rabble,  no  sudden  impulse 
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of  excited  savages  t  we  have  the  recorded,  deliberation  and  the 
public  conduct  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  ;  and  finally 
of  the  brave  peers  of  England,  the  most  cultivated  part  of  a 
highly  civilized  nation — the  statesmen,  the  lawyers,  the  land-^ 
owners  and  merchants — the  peers  and  prelates  of  a  country  long 
renowned  in  arts  and  arms,  the  contemporary  admirers  of  Shak- 
Bpeare  and  Bacon,  the  patrons  of  Milton  and  Waller  ;-^all  the 
leading  men  in  a  wealthy  and  powerful  country,  which  even  then 
boasted  that  it  had  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  years  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  law  and  liberty. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  gives  cause  for  much  reflection  on  the 
subject  of  Privilege.  The  Long  Parliament  met  in  1640,  and 
passed  many  valuable  laws.  The  abolition  of  the  Star-Cham« 
ber  and  High  Commission  Court,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  try  criminal  matters,  is  enumerated  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham among  the  ^  great  and  glorious  achievements  of  this  re* 

*  nowned  body.'  *  But  he  censures  all  their  subsequent  pro* 
ceedings^  as  ^  framed,  and  possibly  intended,  to  alter  the  form  of 

*  government*  Nor  can  any  man  deny  that  some  of  their  claima 
of  Privilege  were  absurd — as  the  vote  that  Archbishop  Laud's 
church  ceremonies  were  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ; — some  treasonable — as  the  votes  to  levy  an  army 
against  the  King — if  the  constittition  was  considered  as  resting 
on  its  lawful  basis.f  The  defence  of  the  Long  Parliament  is, 
that  the  King's  violations  of  the  law  had  thrown  the  constitution 
off  its  bias,  and  proved  his  determination  to  rule  independent 
of  all  its  checks  and  controls.  If  they  were  justified  in  foro 
consaentitB  for  their  resistance  to  this  overstrained  usurpation,^ 
under  the  name  of  prerogative,  by  opposing  to  it  the  only 
power  they  possessed— or  rather  by  settiifig  up  a  power  never 
nsed  before,  and  investing  it  with  the  venerable  and  well-known 
name  of  Privilege — their  proceedings  with  that  object  can  furnish 
no  argument  for  the  extent  of  power  which  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution will  recognise  in  peaceful  times. 

Walpole  speaks  with  rapturous  admiration  of  Quin's  answer 
to  the  question,  «  By  what  law  could  they  execute  the  King?'— 

*  By  all  the  law  that  he  had  left  them.'  The  law  of  necessity, 
which  supersedes  all  other ;  the  law  of  self-defence,  of  which, 
however  applied,  the  unjust  aggressor  has  no  right  to  complain. 


*  PoL  Phil.  Vol.  ill.  p.  276. 

f  The  Long  Parliament  had  become  executive  as  well  as  legislative, 
when  it  performed  some  of  its  boldest  operations, — such  as  condeAining 
Paal  Best  to  death  for  denying  the  Trinity.  He  was  executed  hy  virtue 
of  kn  ordinance  in  1646,  fiot  under  a  vote  for  breaefa  of  privilege* 
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In  the  commencement  of  those  troubles,  if  the  Commons  could 
avert  arbitrary  power  by  no  other  means  tlian  the  pretence  of 
Privilege — if  that  weapon,  non  hos  qucesitum  nmnus  in  usus,  was 
the  only  one  they  had  the  power  to  grasp — Pym  and  Hampden 
might  be  bound  to  wield  it,  however  repugnant  to  the  elemental 
constitution  of  a  mixed  government  acting  upon  known  laws ; 
yet  the  shades  of  these  great  men  have  been  preposterously  in- 
voked, as  giving  a  sanction  to  interference  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  in  the  days  of  King  William  IV.  and  Queen 
Victoria. 

Rulers  and  subjects  may  draw  lessons  of  public  morality  and 
expediency  from  these  tumultuous  periods ;  but  they  furnish  no 
precedents  that  can  be  applied  when  the  empire  of  the  law  is  re- 
established. The  establishment  of  that  empire,  secured  by  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  is  perhaps  the  most  legitimate  ob« 
j^ct  of  those  struggles,  and  the  prize  not  too  dearly  bought  by 
all  the  horrors  that  accompanied  them.  They  had  hardly  ceased 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or,  if  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
the  storm  had  subsided. 


*  if  the  terror  of  the  times  was  past. 


There  still  remained  the  scatterings  of  the  blast.' 

The  unsettled  opinions  of  men,  and  the  violent  contention  of 
parties,  often  shook  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Could  any 
thing  prove  it  more  strongly,  than  that  the  House  of  Commons 
elected  in  1679  proceeded,  almost  immediately  on  their  meeting, 
to  punish  their  fellow-subjects  who  had  exercised  their  undoubt- 
ed right  of  petitioning  the  Crown  on  the  exercise  of  an  impor- 
tant and  equally  unquestioned  prerogative,  that  of  summoning  a 
Parliament?  Such  petitions  were  visited  as  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  that  House  of  Commons,  which  had  no  existence 
when  they  were  preferred.     That  *  our  trustees,  elected  by  our- 

*  selves,  of  whom  no  Englishman  ought  to  say  that  it  is  possible 

*  for  them  to  exercise  a  despotic  power,  or  do  any  thing  amiss,' 
should  vote  a  petition  to  the  Crown  on  public  affairs  a  breach  of 
privilege,  appears  like  an  incredible  fable.  Numerous,  however, 
were  the  victims  who  could  attest  its  truth.  The  sergeant-at-arms 
seized  them  by  the  hundred,  and  detained  them  till  they  paid 
money  for  their  liberation.  The  people's  representatives  lodged 
their  constituents  in  jail,  in  the  name  of  Privilege,  for  daring  to 
express  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  a  former  Parliament. 
The  grand-jury  of  Devon  were  thus  dealt  with  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  which  a  Whig  majority  bore  sway. 

In  1701,  the  same  drama  was  acted,  but  with  the  characters 
reversed.  The  grand-jury  of  Kent  ventured  to  approach  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the 
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Tory  governmenfc  of  Queen  Ann«,  for  deserting  the  policy  of 
Kin^  William  and  his  Whig  ministers.  For  presenting  this 
petition,  Mr  Colepeper  wa»  imprisoned  till  tbe  end  of  the  ses- 
sion I  What  must  be  said  of  these  proceedings  ?  Were  tliey 
altogether  an  abuse  ?  Did  the  House  at  those  different  periods 
assume  a  privilege  which  they  did  not  possess — a  privilege  in- 
consistent with  their  primary  duty,-*^tbat  of  redressing  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  which  can  be  known  by  no  other  means  so 
well  as  by  their  petition  ?  Or  did  they  but  abuse  the  privilege  of 
committing  for  contempt  as^  a  punishment  for  libels  ? 

Qf  the  inquisitorial  functioms  of  the  House  of  Commons  we 
bear  much,  and  all  Englishmen  hear  it  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
These  functions  have  be^i  so  exercised  as  to  produce  examples  of 
signal  benefit  to  the  country :  their  existence  is  no  mean  security 
against  flagrant  misgovernment.  Information  must  often  have  pro^ 
ceeded  from  polluted  sources ;  but  the  House  were  not  answerable 
for  its  truth,  or  the  respectability  of  witnesses :  they  were  bound  to 
receive  all  that  was  offered,  and  to  seek  for  all  that  could  be  obtain- 
ed. They  might,  indeed,  have  reasonably  paused  before  they 
adopted  for  any  purpose  whatever  the  depositions  of  professed 
spies  and  double  traitors ;  and  when  Dangerfield  accused  James 
II.,  then  Duke  of  York,  of  compassing  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther, he  seemed  to  warn  them  against  too  readily  believing  a 
charge  so  atrocious.  They  would  have  properly  stored  up  the 
statement,  which,  however  incredible,  might  have  derived  confir- 
mation from  the  developments  of  time,  from  other  facts,  from  wit- 
nesses less  infamous.  Here  M'as  good  ground  for  vigilance  and 
precaution — a  good  foundation  for  further  enquiries.  This  was 
the  USE  of  Privilege. 

But  the  Commons  were  not  satisfied  with  securing  the  custody 
of  these  secret  denunciations.  They  printed,  published,  sold  them 
for  money,  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  their  Speaker*  No  doubt, 
the  price  was  moderate ;  and  a  handson^  discount  allowed  the 
Trade  to  make  large  purchases  of  this  foulest  of  all  libeb.  And  in 
what  manner  was  the  revenue  thus  raised  to  be  employed  ?  The 
profits  of  the  sale  were  given  to  the  slanderer  I-^a  premium  on 
secret  falsehood,  a  temptation  to  other  unprrncif)led  men,  a  preju- 
dice to  the  fairness  of  that  trial  which  would  have  ensued  if  they 
had  dared  to  test  the  truth  of  the  evidence  by  an  open  impeach- 
ment. 

.  The  attorney-general  afterwards  prosecuted  Sir  William  Wil- 
liams, the  Speaker,  who,  by  order  of  the  House,  had  publish- 
ed Dangerfield's  information.  He  was  convicted,  and  fined 
L.10,000,  (of  which  he  is  said  to  have  paid  L.8000,) — his  plea 
of  parliamentary  privilege  being  overruled  by  the  cixurt.  The 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  calumniated  in  the  same  document,  brought 
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his  action  for  libel  against  the  Speaker,  who  did  not  attempt  to 
set  up  the  claim  of  JPrivilege  in  this  civil  action,  but  suffered 
judgment  by  default,  and  had  to  pay  considerable  damages.  And 
these  judgments  were  not  reversed  or  questioned  in  any  court  of 
error ;  nor  so,  as  many  others  were,  condemned  by  the  Parliament 
of  King  William. 

No  argument  is  required  to  prove  that  this  series  of  proceed- 
ings was  an  outrageous  abuse  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  privi- 
leges entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Interference  with  the  course  of  justice  was  not  reserved  for 
the  year  1845.  It  occurred  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  be- 
fore, and  exhibited  some  most  singular  features.  The  Commons, 
in  an  appeal  case  between  Shirley  and  Fagg,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  cases  then  pending,  asserted  a  privilege  which  they  had 
claimed  before,  but  have  not  always  maintained.  They  resolved 
that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  decide  appeals  from  courfs  of 
equity,  where  members  of  the  Lower  House  were  parties.  After- 
wards, they  threw  down  this  too  invidious  distinction ;  and  declared 
that  the  Lords  had  no  such  right  when  any  commoner  was  a  party* 
They  followed  up  their  solemn  resolution  with  one  of  the  gravest 
import  and  most  practical  character,  menacing  the  legal  agents  of 
parties  prosecuting  such  appeals  with  their  highest  displeasure  ; — - 

*  Whoever  shall  solicit,  plead,  or  prosecute  any  such  appeal  against 

*  any  commoner,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a  betrayer  of  the 

*  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.'  One  of  the  best 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  made  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  support  of  the  judicature  of  the  Lords, 
and  against  the  interference  of  the  Commons.*  The  Lordsf  had 
formerly  taken  notice  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  four  counsel'* 
lors,  and  resolved  it  to  be  *  an  unexampled  usurpation  and  breach 

*  of  privilege  against  the  House  of  Peers — a  transcendent  in- 
'  vasion  on  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  against 

*  Magna  Charta^  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  many  other  laws, 

*  which  have  provided  that  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned,  or 

*  otherwise  restrained  of  his  liberty,  but  by  due  process  of  law.' 

The  Commons  acted  up  to  their  recorded  resolution,  and  sent 
four  counsellors  to  prison  for  discharging  their  professional  duty. 
These  gentlemen  sued  out  their  habeas  corpus^  but  were  remanded 
by  an  obsequious  court  of  law.  They  questioned  the  legality  of 
this  remand  by  a  writ  of  error,  which  must  have  come  on  for  de» 
eision  in  the  House  of  Lords.     To  avoid  the  embarrassment  and 


*  See  CohhetCs  Parliameniary  Histortfy  Vol.  iv.  p.  791. 
f  Journal,  Jane  3,  1675. 
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scandal  of  the  collision,  the  Crown  was  driven  to  postpone  all  puhM- 
lie  business,  and  prorogue  the  Parliament,  as  a  lesser  evil.  The 
very  same  series  of  proceedings  was  repeated,  in  the  same  order, 
in  the  following  session.  Some  of  our  readers  will  probably 
first  become  acquainted  with  them  from  this  narrative,  and  will 
of  course  be  prepared  to  hear  that  a  privilege  deemed  of  such 
immense  importance  was  effectually  vindicated — that  no  such 
appeal  was  ever  afterwards  discussed  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords — at  least,  that  the  practice  was  not  permitted  to 
prevail  without  negotiation  and  conference,  and  some  well- 
devised  precautions  of  legislative  wisdom.  Hide,  blushing 
glory,  hide  the  humiliating  result  I  The  House  of  Commons, 
those  exclusive  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  which  they  hold 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  surrendered  this  privi- 
lege without  another  blow.  They  have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  this 
claim  of  the  Lords — nay,  more,  they  have  been  daily,  from  that 
hour  t(r  the  present,  incurring  the  guilt  of  betraying  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.  Not  a  session  has  pass^- 
ed  away  in  which  members  have  not  been  parties  prosecuting 
such  appeals  in  their  own  case,  or  maintaining  as  advocates  the 
cause  of  their  clients. 

Some  will  doubt  whether  it  ever  can  be  right  to  interpose  Privi* 
lege  between  the  advocate  and  client :  there  are  some  occasions 
on  which  it  is  manifestly  indefensible.  Suppose  the  Crown  to 
possess  such  a  power,  what  would  be  thought  of  its  being  exer- 
cised in  a  criminal  prosecution  ?  Conceive  the  Attorney- General, 
or  the  Lord  Advocate,  putting  an  individual  on  his  defence  against 
charges  involving  life  or  liberty,  and  then  threatening  him  with 
summary  vengeance  if  he  should  presume  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Coun- 
sel !  Conceive  a  general  notice  to  all  practitioners  of  the  law,  that 
such  as  dared  to  appear  in  behalf  of  one  accused,  or  to  advise 
him  on  the  means  of  establishing  his  innocence,  should  expiate 
their  audacity  in  a  jail  I  It  would  not  be  a  whit  more  extrava* 
gant  to  utter  the  same  threat  against  the  party  himself,  who 
might  possibly  be  much  better  qualified  to  defeat  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  and  thus  accusation  and  conviction  would  be  identical,  and 
every  man  would  be  bound  to  submit  to  judgment  against  himself. 

When  the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1679,  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons  before  the  Lords  fur  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours, 
be  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  King's  pardon  for  protection 
against  the  charge.  Doubts  were  raised  aa  to  its  legal  effect. 
He  wished  the  point  to  be  argued  by  his  Counsel ;  and  some  of 
the  foremost  barristers,  men  destined  to  fill  at  later  periods  the 
chief  seat  in  our  first  common-law  court,  were  engaged  for  the 
defence    of    this    distinguished     culprit.      They    saw    notices 
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stuck  up  on  the  waits  of  Westminster  Hall,  that  all  who 
ventured  to  appear  in  his  behalf  would  ineur  the  displeasure 
of  the  House.  The  Earl  (May  10)  informed  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  bad  ^  expected  to  meet  his  counsel  assigned 
^  by  their  Lordships  for  the  defence  of  his  plea;  but  he  had 
^  received  a  message  from  every  one  of  them,  that  they  dare  not 

*  appear  to  argue,  by  reason  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 

*  mons,  whereby  the  petitianer  is  destitute  of  all  counsel^  Some 
may  regret  that  such  men  as  Holt  and  Raymond  submitted  to 
this  injunction.  We  think  it  probable  that  Erskkie  would  have 
resisted  ;  and  can  form  some  idea  of  the  use  to  which  he  would 
have  turned  this  very  topic,  from  his  noble  defence  of  Stockdale ; 
when,  not  condemned  by  a  vote,  but  proseeuted  before  a  judge 
and  jury,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  libel  on  that 
assembly. 

We  ought  not,  however,  hastily  to  suppose  that  the  Earl 
of  Dan  by 's  counsel  were  deterred  by  fear  from  the  performance 
of  their  duty.  Possibly  they  felt  a  natural  repugnance  to  the 
possibility  of  producing  an  unseemly  collision  between  the 
two  most  venerable  authorities  in  the  state.  The  Lords  ordered 
their  attendance.  The  Commons  insisted  on  their  absence: 
.  the  Sergeant-at-arms  might  have  held  them  in  custody  for 
violating  the  inhibition;  the  Black-rod  for  disregarding  the 
gammons ;  or  the  last-named  officer  might  have  been  directed 
to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  the  formidable  Topham. 
Acquiescence  would  have  been  impossible  on  either  side,  and 
resistance  might  have  ended  in  bloodshed. 

Possibly  these  eminent  lawyers  thought  that  they  best  con- 
sulted their  client's  safety  by  yielding  to  an  order  so  unjust  and 
ungenerous.  The  advocate  of  a  client  prosecuted  by  unscrupu- 
lous power,  may  fairly  speculate  on  producing  a  reaction  in  his 
favour,  by  giving  that  power  its  uncontrolled  career.  The  en- 
forced silence  of  counsel  must  have  inclined  any  judges  all  the 
more  to  believe  that  the  point  raised  ought  to  save  the  destitute 
petitioner. 

But  Privilege  was  here  called  into  full  operation — the  privi- 
lege of  doing  injustice,  of  condemning  unheard,  of  deciding  with^ 
out  discussion,  of  putting  learned  men  to  silence,  lest  their  argu- 
ments should  wrest  a  victim  from  the  bands  of  persecution  ! 

We  reach  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
events  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  Never  had  such  great 
benefits  been  purchased  at  so  Uttle  cost,  or  a  vast  change  wrought 
with  so  little  ground  for  cavil  or  complaint.  The  Parliament 
did  well  in  asserting  its  great  and  uadouhted  rights,  and  in  re- 
versing the  unjust  attainders  of  the  {Hreceding  reigns.     Perhaps 
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the  House  of  CommoDs  would  have  done  well  to  proceed  against 
some  at  least  of  the  judicial  delinquents  by  the  known  constitu- 
tional method  of  impeachment.  They  preferred  the  resort  to 
Privilege.  They  committed  to  Newgate  two  ex-judges  for  no 
crimipal  or  unlawftil  ^ct,  but  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty.  Both  had  been  turned  out  of  the  judgment-seat  by  Charles 
11.  because  they  refused  to  bend  the  law  to  his  tyranny;  but  they 
had  been  guilty  of  pronouncing  a  judgment  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law,  ten  years  before,  against  Topham,  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms.  No  corruption  or  partiality  imputed — their  decision  fully 
justified  by  clear  legal  reasoning-^and  even  so  explained  by 
themselves  as  not  to  draw  into  doubt  any  privilege  claimed  by 
the  House  of  Commons — ^^their  error,  if  error  they  had  committed, 
atoned  by  expressions  of  sorrow  only  too  humble:  they  were 
iniquitously  detained  in  prison  till  the  session  ended.  The  pro* 
ceeding  is  a  dark  stain  on  the  character  of  that  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  Privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  determine  the 
right  of  their  own  members  to  contested  seats  in  that  assembly 
on  petition,  was  perhaps  the  most  undeniable  of  any.  The  juris- 
diction involved  an  important  trust,  a  public  duty  of  cogent  ob- 
ligation. What  severe  penalties  might  have  fallen  on  the  libeller, 
who  had  dared  to  doubt  the  purity  of  thrir  decisions  I  Yet  there 
is  strong  proof,  from  competent  authority — we  might  say  from 
internal  evidence — that  in  process  of  time  every  exercise  of  that 
right  had  become  an  abuse.  Without  the  least  regard  to  the  legal 
merits  of  the  case,  every  member  who  belonged  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  politics  was  sure  of  success.  As  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  *they  blindly  followed  the  dic- 

*  tates  of  the  faction  which  had  the  upper  hand.*  Particular 
cases  of  iniquity  and  inconsistency  might  be  edifying,  but  we  are 
contented  with  the  general  fact.  Mr  George  Grenville  told  Mr 
Knox,  under-secretary  of  state — when  incapable  of  serving  the 
public  in  an  official  capacity — of  his  intention  *  to  endeavour  to 
'  give  somfe  check  to  the  abominable  prostitution  of  the  House  of 

*  Commons  in  elections,  in  voting  for  whoever  has  the  support  of 

*  the  minister,  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  public  liberty.'  So 
gigantic  was  the  evil  overthrown  by  the  Grenville  Act,  that  that 
measure  is  styled  by  Mr  Hatsell  one  of  the  noblest  works  for  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  security  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  was  ever  devised  by  any  statesman  or  minister. 
The  remedy  was  to  take  all  these  questions  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Privilege,  and  refer  them  to  a  tribunal  erected  by  statute. 
Has  it  been  wholly  successful  ?  Let  those  answer  who  remember 
the  system  of  nominees  appointed  by  the  respective  parties,  and, 
t^oi^gh  sworn  as  judges,  scarcely  ever  known  to  vote  against 
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those  who  proposed  them.  Let  those  answer  who  remember  the 
eagerness  displayed  on  both  sides  to  obtain  a  ffood  Committee,— 
that  is,  one  consisting  exclusively,  if  possible,  of  one  political 
party,  and  how  rarely  such  speculations  were  deceived.  Let  those 
answer  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  laudably  engaged  in 
framing  new  securities  for  an  impartial  decision,  by  a  series  of  new 
statutory  enactments.  On  one  great  occasion  the  Grenville  Act  it- 
self was  repealed  by  a  special  vote  of  the  House,  which  gave  back 
to  Privilege  what  ought  to  have  fallen  within  the  province  of  Law. 
They  took  upon  themselves  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  Mr  Fox's 
election  for  Westminster,  and  gave  one  more  example  of  their 
readiness  to  abuse  their  power,  in  deference  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

That  now  abandoned  privilege  was  clung  to  with  fondness. 
The  party  in  power  was  unwilling  to  throw  up  the  advantage 
derived  from  their  majority.     And,  not  satisfied  with  securing 
the  seat  of  their  adherent  by  their  vote,  they  strove  to  make  the 
same  vote  protect  the  returning  officer  from  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  a  partial  judgment,  by  which  the  electors  in  the  losing 
interest  were  disfranchised.     This  led  to  the  great  case  of  Ashby 
and   White.     A  person  in  a  very  humble  condition — a  cobbler, 
as  he  was  reproachfully  reminded — tendered  his   vote   at  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury, 
and  was  rejected  by  the  returning  officer.     The  losing  candidate 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  which  declared  that  his  vote 
was  inadmissible.     The  elector,  however,  being  advised  that  his 
vote  was  notwithstanding  perfectly  good,  brought  his  action  for  the 
rejection  of  his  vote.     Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt  thought  the  action 
maintainable,  while  his  three  brethren  held  the  contrary  opinion — 
grounded  on  the  notion  that  this  was  a  question  of  Privilege  which 
the  House  of  Commons  alone  had  power  to  decide.     And  it  is 
certain  that  the  House  alone  had  power  to  decide  who  should 
occupy  the  seat,  and,  with  a  view  to  that  result,  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  the  right  of  voting.     But  the  plaintiff  contended 
that  he  had  suffered  wrong  by  the  returning  officer's  rejection  of 
his  vote  ;  and  for  this  wrong  the  House  of  Commons'never  pre- 
tended that  they  could  give  him  redress.     An  incongruity  would 
indeed  have  appeared  between  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ;    but  this  is  no 
more  than   the  conflict  that  frequently  happens   between  two 
courts  of  law  deciding  any  matter  incidentally.     It  constantly 
occurred  between  two  decisions  of  the  House  itself,  when  the 
same  point  arose  in  favour  of  the  Minister's  friend,  and  against 
him. 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Court ;  they  did  not  in  the  first  instance  threaten  the  plains 
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tiff  with  their  displeasure,  and  he  brought  his  writ  of  error  on  that 
judgment.  The  House  of  Lords,  after  consulting  all  the  judges, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Chief-Justice's  opinion,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court ;  and  another  rejected  elec- 
tor, possessing  the  same  right  of  voting,  fortified  by  this,  the 
highest  legal  authority,  brought  his  action  also  against  the  re- 
turning  officer  for  the  same  grievance. 

Now  Privilege  took  the  field.  The  House  of  Commons  sent 
him  and  several  others  to  Newgate  for  this  exercise  of  a  clearly 
legal  right.  He  sued  out  his  habeas  corpus^  but  was  remanded  to 
prison  by  the  same  majority  of  the  Court  which  had  denied  that 
legal  right.  He  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  on  this  judgment  of  re- 
mand. What,  then,  was  the  resource  of  the  chosen  trustees  of  the 
people,  jquos  magnum  aliquid  dtdfid  pro  Ubertate  decebat ; — those 
who  had  been  pronounced  but  a  few  days  before,  by  judicial 
authority,  incapable  of  exceeding  their  bounds,  or  doing  any  thing 
amiss  ?  They  actually  stooped  to  present  a  humble  address  to 
tie  Crown,  praying  that  this  writ  of  error  might  be  withheld,  and 
the  subject  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  judgment  on  his 
right  to  personal  freedom,  secured  by  so  many  statutes,  which 
had  made  the  habeas  corpus,  as  was  vainly  hoped,  the  alUsuffi- 
cient  bulwark  of  that  inestimable  blessing. 

All  the  twelve  judges  being  consulted,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  writ  of  error  lay  in  such  a  ea«;e ;  and  ten  of  them  (two  others 
not  diflPering,  but  only  doubting)  were  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  gran  table  ex  debitojustituBy  and  could  not  be  withheld ; — a 
doctrine,  by  the  way,  without  which  the  habeas  corpus  would  be 
a  word  without  mjeaning.  Thus  baffled,  the  House  of  Commons^ 
with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  had  recourse  to 
Privilege-  They  condemned  Paty  and  others,  and  voted  that 
the  four  jcounsel  and  two  attorneys  named  in  their  several  reso- 
lutions, ^in  pleading  upon  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpus  on 
^  behalf  of  the  prisoners  committed  by  this  House,  are  guilty  of  a 
^  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,'  and  should  be  taken 
into  custody.  The  lawyers  produced  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms  a 
protection  from  the  House  of  Lords,: — assigning  them  to  give 
legal  assistance  to  their  clients,  and  forbidding  all  Sergeants-at- 
arms  to  meddle  with  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Commons,  with  marvellous  inconsistency,  admitted  the  validity 
of  this  protection.  The  five  suitors  appear  to  have  lain  in  jail 
till  the  end  of  the  session ;  but  this  was  speedily  terminated  by 
the  Crown,  which  prorogued  Parliament.  Let  it  be  stated  that 
all  these  measures  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Whig  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons ; — the  heir-apparent  of  the  house  of 
Cavendish  takin^^  ^  cop^picuous  part  iji  the  Rebate,  ably  support- 
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ed  by  Cowper  and  King,  future  Chancellors,  and  by  tlie  popular 
name  of  that  lawyer  who  is  handed  down  to  posterity  with  gro- 
tesque respectability,  as  having  ^  never  changed  his  principles 
or  wig,'  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Lords  on  this  occasion,  as  they  have  on  many  others,  as- 
serted the  true  principles  of  constitutional  freedom.  They 
found  it  necessary  to  declare,  by  a  formal  resolution,  one  of  those 
elementary  truths  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  too  plain 
either  to  be  questioned  or  asserted.  *  Neither  House  of  Par- 
^  liament  hath  any  power,  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create 

*  to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  is  not  warranted  by  the 

*  known  ways  and  custom  of  Parliament.'  Again,  *  The  deterring 

*  electors  from  prosecuting  actions  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 

*  and  terrifying  attorneys^  solicitors^  counsellorSy  and  serffeantS'ai- 
<  law,  from  soliciting,  prosecuting,  and  pleading  in  sudi  ccues,  bp 

*  voting  their  so  doing  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  House  of 

*  Commons,  is  a  manifest  assuming  a  power  to  control  the  lawy  to 

*  hinder  the  course  of  justice,  and  subject  the  property  of  EngUsh- 

*  men  to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.*  * 

But  the  original  object  of  a  war  so  violent,  which  could  only 
be  just  if  necessary,  and  for  which  the  Commons  first  took  up 
arms,  was  not  left  to  be  secured  by  their  all-snffioient  Privilege. 
It  was  afterwards  happily  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  How 
settled  ?  Instead  of  its  being  written  in  indelible  characters  in 
the  great  book  of  the  English  constitution,  that  the  Commons 
only  can  judge  on  the  subjects'  vote  at  elections,  and  that  an 
elector  cannot  sue  the  returning  officer  for  refusing  it,  the  Crown, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  declared  the  very  reverse  ;  and  gave 
the  aggrieved  elector  a  defined  remedy  for  that  acknowledged  in- 
jury. In  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
so  ably  maintained  by  Holt,  as  they  had  previously  been  taught 
by  Hale,  and  were  afterwards  avowed  by  Wiiles,  a  Chief-Justice 
of  almost  equal  reputation,  the  subject's  right  was  established 
to  do  that  freely  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  declared  he  could  not  do  without  a  breach  of  their 
Privilege.  The  great  lawyer  last  named  distinctly  repudiated 
all  power  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  its  voice  iieard  in 
a  court  of  law  on  that  subject.  *  I  declare  for  myself  that  I  will 
'  never  be  bound  by  any  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^  against  bringing  an  action  at  common  law  for  a  false  or  double 

*  return  ;  and  a  party  may  proceed  in  Westminster  Hall  notwith- 

*  standing  any  order  of  the  House.'. 


♦  Lord^^  Journals,  Jan.  H,  1704. 
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Some  oiber  abases  m\ist  be  4eaU  with  en  masse^  The  pro* 
lectiQQ  of  the, servants  of  members  of  Pajliamei;it  from^  arrest^ 
had  beeD;r^cogDis^d  as^a  privilege  from  an  early  |)erlo<J  j^  oa  the 
principle  that;  their  ;attandaQce  on  their  masters  ought  pot  to  be 
interrupt^  while,  they  were  devoting  their  time^  to  the  service 
of  the  cQ^try.  Though  the  reason  could  hardly  be  thought 
applicable  dji^ring  adjournments  and  prorogations^, yet  the  privi- 
Jegp  prevailed  throijgb  the  yes^r.  and  during  Ihe.exj^btence  of  the 
Piirlian^ept, .  This  most  liberal  allo^^ance  was  pressed. by  abus^e 
of  %he  meanest  kind  to  a  boundless  latitude^  .,  Many  members 
raised  an  income  by  selling  their  protections  to  bankrupt  traders; 
tp  needy  debto^.who  could  not,  or  to  rich  swindlers  who  would 
not,  satisfy. the  just  demands  upon  them.  The  pi:aclice  appears 
tobave  been  by  no  mjeans  unconjmon,  .though  Colonel  Wanklyij, 
whein  dfit^tedj  wa8.ea;pelled'  the  Houj^e  tor  it  in  the  r^ign  of 
Charlea  IL  ^     .  '         \.  ^ 

Tbez^ere  cof)tinuance9  howevei^»  of  the  acluiowledge^  privilege 
deserves  the.  qame  of  an  abuse.  No,  man  could  believe,,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,,  that,  the  freedom  from  arrest  of  a  member's 
servant  was  necesj^ary,  or  at  all  coi^ducive  to  the  member's  dis- 
cbarge of  hi^  parliamentary  duty.  Yet  the  exemption  remained. 
The  footiQan.of  a  learned  cj.vilian  was  released^  as,  a  privileged 
nian,  by  a  vote  of  the  House»  from  an  ipftpisonm^t  which  he 
had  iacvurred  as  ^ha  fatV^r  of  a  bastard  child. 

The  pijivilege  pf  members  themselves  ta  be  exempt  from  all 
legal  pcpcesa*  was  equally  established  by  the  j^evailing  practice, 
and  wa&  equally  unAvorthy  of  a. civilized  coji^try.  However 
indisputable  a  .piaiotifiTs  right^  he  ciould  not  safely  attempl; 
to  enforce  it  against,  a  member .  either  by  action  at  law  or 
suit  in  equity.  Bu^,  while  the  ^ouse  resented  all  recoui:$e 
to  legal  process  against  its  members,  the  habit  of  , deciding 
matters  in  their  favour  by  a  process  of  its  own  became 
inveterate.  To  assert  a  right  of  way  over  a  .member's  land  was 
punishable  as  a  breach  of  privilege :  those  who  fi&hed  in  waters 
wherein  a.membec,  <;;l^imea  an  ^xc^lusive  right, of  ^)),ing,  were 
sent  to  prison  for  breach  of  privilege :.  to  replevy  cattle  distrained 
by  an  honourable  member,  however  unlawfully,  was  a  breach 
of  privilege.  An  at;tQrnev*sent  a  bill  of  coj»ts^  tp  l^is  client,  which 
the  latter  thougbt  too.higL.  Up  might  haye  bad  it  taxed  by  thf 
officer  of  the  court ;  but,  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  thought 
the  shortest  proceeding  the  best,  aod  procured  the  incarceration 
of  the  unfortunate  and  unpaid  solicitor  for  a  breach  of  privilege. 

There  is  something  remarkah^  i^  the  inconsistency  displayed 
by  different  paj-Haments,  and  their  varying,  vlieWs' of  their  owrl 
power; — now  enthroning  it  aloft,  now  contentedly  placing  it, In 
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the  ^nmblesf  (fdslitioil.  iSotn^  ihfi^aficcis  bard  teflneirdif  be^  klladed 
to;  btit  tWre  ^ab  one  jirivHege  of  the  highest  value,  whidh  fev^ 
would  deny  to  be  esseriti^l  to  the  functions  of  Pjlrlia!h«rifc-^ 
the  iexemptioh  fi'om  petsonal  arrest.  '  In  civil  actions,  Wheik 
the  iaw  \^a^  stitJi  that  any  one  ixA^hX  tesrtraiit  th«  liberty 
of  any  other  by  an  affidavit^  'thte  iiicionvenietfce  that  iWght  ^rb^ 
bably  result  to'  la  rast  creditor  froni  the  refeite^  olF  his  debtdr 
hi  k  pai^ticulair  mstanee,  coiild  tipt  be  weighed  i^ttinst  the  ptib* 
Kc  ini^hief  of  ^exposing  evfety  obnAxious  itfeihber  to  ahiest. 
The  law  hias  eVei;  tegairdj&d  this  ptivliege  ^s  satfired.  In  criminal 
Cases,  Where  the  trial  atid  conVitttJon  of  guilty  tn^h  i^  a'j;)alraihonnt 
bbjeiit,  but  the  guilji  d^ti,  in  the  iir^t  irtstdnbe,  otily  be  stispect^ 
khi  eharg^d,  a  |^rac(!ical  difficulty  arises,  which,  how^v^r,1ai^«nd 
|)riviiege,  through  the  mediation  of  cbftimon  i^etise,  a^d  'with  th« 
sarffc^onof  time,  had  wen  oy^rcorte.  It  was'peirferitlyTindferstood 
that  members  might  be  apprehended  on  a  regular  6bl^b  of 
treiJCgoriy  fddm/y  or  breach  &fthe  peace^  and  in  no  ot*Hiii  cASfi^* 

Ddriwg  than^  yeirst  of  the  reign  of  Gebrgfe  tbe-Thitd,  the 
domestic '  bistdry  df  England  is  almfost  im^opolked  by  the 
achievemetits  of  k Vdstles^  and  factious  jobber,  Wftrtitig  BEgatimt  wik 
tinpopulat  court  atidmiiiistry;  atnd  their  effiotts  to  overwhelm 
him.  '  The  privilege  of'bdth  Housed  w^exerlled^n  this  Warfer^, 
Having  b^en  infprifeOfted  by  a  iVaTratflt  of  the  secretary  6f  stftte, 
not  for  treason,  or  felony,  or  abreat^h'of  the^'^eace^  bwt  bn  an 
tmproved  charge  of  libel,  John  Wilkes  Suted  out  h^s  habeas 
corpus  in  the  Courf  of  Conittfoh  Pleas,  atid'wasi  by  that  cotirt 
restored  to  his  Hb^rtjf ;  by  Viitufe  df  his  Jpfrivii^e  as' tt' member  o* 
f^arliameiit.  That  prMl^ge^'wafe  afloWed  by  Ijord  Gahiaeii'atta 
his  brbth^  fudges,  iis'alcbbWn  pattof  Ihfelaw'of  Eriglartid.  But 
no  sootier  did  thte  itrinigtiit*  find  it  cbnvfenient  to  tembve  filn  obi 
iio^ous  mtember^  tha:ri  kh^  obsequious  and  self-W enVJng  nAjdri ty, 
in  d^rogatioh  df  thtir  own  privilege  as  ?t  had  a1\^ajs  been  uUdwr* 
Stood,  fcaiie  td  the  tesoWtlon— ^  That!  privilege  bf  Pariiament 
« idoes  i^6t  efxtend  to  the  e^se  of  writing  and|)ublishrng  ^e(fitit>u^ 
^  libels;  nor  bught  to  bis  cdlbwfedtd  dbstmctth^  drdinarp^ttrs^  of  the 
*  law  in  the  speedy  tad  Mriffedtual  prbsi^butSon  -of  so-^bMUbtls  an 

This  resoiutibn  wiis  plUcbd  ttplph'tl^e  tMe  'bf  the  Hbuse  of 
Lords,  aiidth^ir lordships  concdrted  in  it.  The*  greitt  ^pleechinth^ 

*  '  ^  *  *  *  * 

f  I  ■  I  I  «  J    'I  I  iH I  i     I         I     1 1    I  ^  ,  M  )» 1  '  '  t     1    '1  "  t  ■  ■  I t     i» ■  III       «      I     ■         I    j  ^     »^  I  I  I 

1  ''■'.'' 

*Conm.Jqur^,  23d  Nov.  1763^  Loii'ds  ^ourtwl,  2&th  Ndv.1-763.' 
The  »ame  joUrpals,  at  the  saine.  period,  are  full  of  yotes  directed  against 
indi^vidaals  9uing  m^mbersi  or  their  siarvanis,  in  respect  to  theii*  private 
rights.      •        r 
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idcfbaiewa&that of  Lo^  Lyttelt^n*''^  <  Yonri Juordifaips/Will  isrinp 
'^  account  diepart^ovi  ihat.mtmmywhick  is  Ae^isorrvBr^stme  cfcAl 
^.govemrlKntif  tfakt ;  Jufla['ia&  shoald,  have  ltd  course  withetit  skip  or 
^  impedimint*  Jus,  FAt^^usx,  pqtbktissiii^  sjnt.:  Obttrucl  thM, 
>^  and  you  open  jsl  dioor  to  sill  violence  afad  coiii&isibny.to  all  ini- 
'  quity,  andto  ihe:cnieltie^  of'pivate  Tevei^e;  tojtlie^ciestructidn 
^  of.  priitiute  peaee^  the  dassolntuip  of  (public  oi:dBr;aBd,  iatbe  end, 
f  ^itn  unlinmed  anddeepbtic  amthorityy  ^hieli  #e  mu»tl>e  forced 

*  to  submit  |;o  as  a  reine«ljr  agsdnst  suck  intolerable,  evik.'.    The 

*  duaiinwn  of  law  ia  the  domimdn  ofHberiy^  Privilege  ai^autst 
^  LAW  At  HmUera  of  high  toncetmneni  to  the  pnUic,  isIopfrbs*- 

*  SSO^^  IS  TTRANNTf  l^kfiRBTiEH  IT  JSKISTS/  •      \ 

These  geaerdl  sentimeivls^  so  juit  and  oonstitutioiiak  a^d  eob- 
l^l-essed  witLsH^htferyid  ekqueiicey  might  hme  appeared,  lode^ed^ 
a  little  eut  of  pkoe  as  apfbliekl.  to  a  pdvllege  wbicb  JMmI  beea 
acliiMnvied^ed  ta  be  la^furl  iniacaurt  of  jfuitioe,  and  wli&ibaiddeil 
<m  ancient  praodcey  and  ea<  no*  slight  reasoBitig*  B«it  mark  the 
•stmngts  <^eiatt^ns<^f  thisiworiderfij^  {iowei^of  pciTtlei^    *    .   >  * 

I]iaTi^«a^clear  right  dfactionl  against  the  t{w(o  Seofetaries  at 
Sfii^e^  th^  Esi^ls  of  l^renioot  and  Ifalifax^ifbY  the  illegal  s^isore 
of  liis  papedrs  under  an  ill^aL  general  Warrant,  Wilkes  Jbrought 
kis.siiit<  against  both:;  a^  WeH  as  jogaiiist  the  messetogees  .tmd 
Jxtferior  dffiatits  whdi  had^  by  tl^eir  orders^vtmfiujgre^sed  the  law. 
-Agaribsl  tfjieSe  iagents  jbe  ireeorereid  large  damages ;  btct  vihtn  he 
Tira^  desipoits  of  expediffjing  Ma  skiut  amidst  thd.livio  d»obld  peere^ 
"who  were  ^Ue  Deal  oqlpritsji  he  fomvd  hinisell  fefttieEed  at  every 
«tep  by  tUe'prifil^e.4|»f  peerage.  .  This ;pniril^ce  interposed  a 
ebeoki  and  iia^diratott  t9  all  hifer  movefijionts^  While,  they,  were 
listeMng'td  the  admirable  sentinidnts  of  Lord  Lytteltooi,  and 
probably  eticoiii^iaKg  the  ^orator  with*  enthusiastic  .cfaeers>  the 
two  Eara  detarminled  to  foregabo  ineaiiiSyof'ohstructiaki  which,  ais 
'ipeei9<i  they  could  Yais^  Pririfege  was  like  the'seveothticbalrmkl 
bullet  in  JDer  ^^g^c^;?^' and/ gave  id:  fatal  wouod  tb  tka^ ^erjr 
jUsliide'  of  >  which  aU  >th^>iM>ble('l(n^:wereij6o/nMiokeriaiBouTed. 
Tfaese  delays  pr^ented  tUe  trial  ofi  eiUter  of/ztfae^aqtions  till  onie 
-ef  them>  wats:  defeated  by  Wilkes's  x>udawfy,:'the.  other  bytthe 
noble  defendant's  death  ;-»-t-an(iii»truative  factprbperly  preserved 
by  ^frAkblpbiisi  oq  thesaihfe  ps^ewiiicfa  had  just  teeorded  the 
poti-iOtitt  decl^kmaiion  of  Lord  Lyttelton  against  offering  any 
impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the  law. ' :       ;  i     j..         .. 

The  House  ot  Lords  condemifedi  anotheii!Ebel'frta]^:tbe  samie 

'Pen  aid  !a  brdabix  of  privilege.     It  was'  ati  indteenf  sarcasm  on 

Warbwrt^n^  Biaiiop'of  Olotioester,  who^  some  years^  b^fore^  bald 

*  U      '  . .     I  .  t    . .    .  •  1 1  j' ' ;    . '        >  r  •      .         .      . 
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pnhBafaerf^  whh  eMpmi«itaii«»  the  wcgfca  at  Pqafc    A» 
«f  that  poet^  and  of  o«e  f^  gmtKr  poi^  tke  ogitt 

■■iitmnii;  but  we-nfust  witpenBUaaEseivestti.deyiaiKnilaFtltf 
bewkching-diHaib  of  literary  sneeAata.  Tbe  conpiamtr  teil  to 
the  ^rrmtad  in  eonaeqpniice  of  Whkes^fii^lit  t&  f  ioohl. 

Wilke&  vran  ckatuwd  to  asmerspte  asaom  and  apux  mck  f  rnrp- 
lege.  Beiny  dcetwk  for  Midriif^ggg^  he  wca>  «3e|»il«d.a>miiiigi^ 
ler ;  a  seeand  tianv  tiMk  eieated  witfaoHL  aav^  o^pMiikBi^  «ul 
opeikd.  a»««  a  tfaiid  tii»  bT  a  »9<ni:T  •£  mo.  Iki.  a 
tfafiasud  vatBS^  h&  was-  niwawail  tnaa  ttie-  lln— ii,  w^iak  aaadir 
ortlefeci  the  cetnm  to  be  ■■iiiiili  d^  by  ^nkkii^  an&ki&nBBa^  sMi 
uaertiag-thatof  his  ifefrated  opfiaiiiiB<  m  iaa  piamm.  L iaa  &ee> 
iudden  w«ra  dislJMhiaiii.  «id  xhmr  aieetive  ^gfac  tCHnlanad  ta 
tbar  MfoiTty  wfaiok  Mr  Gvpaariile  bad  atiaaiiu  toaod  aowiiiinip 
to  do  die  biddia^  ol  die  wimstamai  die  ibiovB^ — hr  dam  aattr  a£ 
that  BM^wity  at  die-  dJctariMi  of  tiMae  imiii  liiiB  In.  ma.  mA 
Lord  Cbadnaa  aad  die  wiicde  badv^  of  die  Wba^naai  doa  m^ 
abive  of  pmile^.  The  pnvde^  aw  m  eapB^  aai  qh^ 
iaimhiif>  Theabaagcaagalad in  la  ladiia|.  tfae eapaikd 
bar  wbtm  aaeamd  tiae  lUmatd  by  difr  ■■■  immm  oaiy; 
Ixaada^  die  ufeaia  at  iiibei  ^  of  wfakdi^  Bidatd»  be  bad  baas  oa»- 
▼ieted  mtdr  by  ikeir  vale)  a»  a  fjiiwaiiaat  dta^aai^ieatioa;  Ail 
at 

ti 
Tlie  prnriie^  at  itebada^  m  aeeiat:  afipaaia  to  be 
rj—iii      aaa  itiiiig.  ia[ii  lim  i  h  ii  rii  jiiiiiiij"i  ii  iiiP      L 
^  na^e^  of  a.  Stimdmir  Orden  ir  haabaan  aiaBy»  aaia  a 
die  Qoaae  die  paudre  obiii^nan  at  laktncr  «Ma>ief>, 
aaiv.  Farit  aiyaneiiadTcaaaaat  ai  n  Maiir,  ia.die::?i 

^  die  ITiaiai  m-  uagaady  supaadea  oil  'iie  >^] 

of  diimi>s  womeitdiiv  ar  v!ariaBir«  atia 
:  jmmiiuat  jRiapaa^  pnvtiess — maa  or  paiy^ 
iisliin|r  wr  paparwtiala w f  >  FinTfi  rf  r  injmiaai  lu  odnav  ^a  ui 
tbm£  Che  npRaratadve  say  oaaaaiHett  to  expiaia  a&-  «i 
liaannnarv    raiihir  ^  oa  ad  aicasiana^  t&  aia  aanWftngnte^ 

rhe  I  II  iiiMnn  of  stzaacEoa •  diat  ia^  of  rvpmrmn^  far  uie* pumic 
baa  30  iaiiLiol  in.  die  atrata lance  of  any 
nrt^tieflt  vturing^  be  la>c  iity  TQaE»:  die  n  :aiiia  aare 


^ ily-  nwnw^  ar  ratoer  the 


3y  ^MMe  atpiiurtxa^ui  uie attm^an^ -m  :j|e  oav*. 
bat  ja  iniaoicaaK y  aaa  jiiiaeir\r«  iliar  Utiii^sa  fniy«  iiti>n»<eiaMt«nii v 
been  J^ameu  um  uuiu\  eu  :tian  ^^^Iic•vx**l.    A:   at*  lui L>i>u;  Jt    ue 

duiioaa  la  ome  m  aia  amt^r  anu  BMac  ai^^iuu:^  ^!|iak;«i»>  <v:ia  a 
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Wa»  etrevilated  in  the  usual  manner  through  tbe  country  and  th» 
"world »  The  friends  of  government  felt  the  imnoense  importance 
of  Mr  Pitt's  answer—r-one  of  his  most  powerful  efforts,  a  strik- 
ingly eloquent  incentive  to  a  warlike  poliey;  but  this  speech  was 
l4>st  to  the  country  by  the  ^xolut^ion  of  the  reportere^  Again,  on. 
somoepmplaint  respect ng  the  Prince  of  W^le&'s  conduct  towards- 
bis  wife^  an  honourable  member  sh-ut  out  the  p4iblic  from  knowing, 
what  parsed  lo  the  House  of  Commbn^  by^  the  ordinary}  and  ac- 
curate reports  of  the  new9papers,  notwithslnnding  wbieh>  a  toler-^ 
ab)y  full  accountt  of  the  debate  made  its,  appea^anee ;  the  part 
which  every. member  had  taken  was  ani)ounced  to. the  public^ 
and  though  the  Wxte  df  argument  might  he  less  faithfully  pre-., 
served,  we  may  be  liure  that  no  unwelcome  truth  was  lost,  nor 
any  severe  animadversi<t»n  suppressed.  This  glaring  defiance  of 
so  notorious  a  privilege,  whether  proceeding  from  a  member  or 
au  officei,  or  some  lurking  stranger,  was  prudently  passed  over ; 
for  no  les6  glaring. was  tbe.  demonstration^  that  in^our  present 
state  of  Society,  secresy  of  debate  is  in^possible*  The  privilege,, 
tfaoiighsciUnonsinaUyexisting,  is  practically  %t  an  end;  by  a  whim* 
sical  reverse^'it  is  now  never  mentioned  in  eitl^er  House  except 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  additionti)  publicity  <to  the  reports  o/ 
debates  in  parliament. 

Tbee^lusion  of  strdingers  in  18)9  was  in  itself  e^traordinao'y; 
and  was  followed  by  co'n^quenoes  connected  t?ith  our  leading 
argumei^t.  Thepeople  of  England  at  that  period  were  ashamed 
and  moftijBed  by  the' disgrace  that  had  fallen. upon,  their  arms 
in  the  exp<^dit)on  to  the  Isle  of  Flushing;  and  fuU^of  indignation 
at  the  monstrous  mismanagement  to  which  Jt  was  ascrjbed.^  A 
.  parliamentary  enq«^iry  was  commem^ ;  but  the  debates  were 
kept' secret.  Stranger's  were  excluded,  and  some  harsh  remarks 
were  laade  iik  debate  on  the  reporters  as  a  body.  A  club,  accus^ 
tomed  to  m^et  and  discuss  public  measures,  propounded  a  ques- 
tion whkh  relleetedi  on  the  member  who  moved  this  exclusion, 
Mr  Yorke ;  eit)d  on  him  also  who  indulged  in  those  remarks* 
The  placard  containing  the  question  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  which  resolved  to  asseyt  its  dignity,  and  sumnioned  the 
printer. 

The  charge  preferred  by  Mr  Yorke  was  net  for  libel  or  con- 
tempt, but  {crtdite^  posteri  /)  for  a  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Bights ! 
The  process  was  opened  by  unfolding  that  great  Constitutional 
Charter,  out  of  which  the'  clerk  solemnly  read  two  extracts  ;  one 
from  the  list  of  grievauces—*  Prosecutions  in  the  Court  ofKing*s 

*  Bench  for  matters  and  causey  cognizable  only  in  Patliaipent,' — 
onefrpm  th0  list  of  securities  against  the  repetition  of  grievances-^ 

*  The  freedom  of  sp^ec)^,  and  debates  or  proceedings  in  Parlia* 


—^  *M 


-ic  ia*t    -Oil 


r  '?tLr*f    -ai  tie-   iew-tl.:.^  -f  tLr    -dKar-.  »;-»-  zsii* 
a-"  n  rj^   craKOii  "r.:ii  'rrr  J  i'^  ,i*-  3  iz"  ^'T. 

-»s*«  :'•**'*  *i It -:o    ?ec»  'S-cTU'i    e  'Oifen  ' ->r  •^o.vn*- 's«  aet: 

' *r e  '  r*  cc^ '  •  n  'r    r    ne    f  ir^is^  i»  ^ *  •  :vrf"»c  -: ;^•  '2*^  -aiiiurr  •  ;.* 
▼a»  I  :ina -  -^nnii '^=?fi '  •?  't.e  "ac'tik?!:  w  * ri± »    .  arr  -  r  *vL:iu:  -* 

'^'■ninr.ef.  iUti  mstwzz'Z:^   a  'He  3ouae    f  I-.rcs.^ 

TJ^  .:?nn«  i4r*atroH.  .owi^^er.  'r»?'':iile«*   3  "mu  -t^miuc  numi 
a  .TOKB    -*iE    n   -Heenn:!**  -i5*9ffition!*,  -"tHitron^S'  *o 

rorrasr  inn    ja»*»r    iie*  TSfi  'ne  itinost  •es 

'He   "istUHt^  .mtatiMT  (it  -Twoonuea  "ieti-Jjjpurtaace  •>»  t 
lean.    nn&  "lis^  zaxzonsu    -asner-^-  '«x»'  ^nouv 
ffr  "fee  rionse  •    t  n^uMoii  ^w^s-  -gCLi«tt  m  "afWir  ^H  'xm 
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c^ifivq-a^^tbirty  y;fajr8,iit  is  <}i%ultW)h4ieva,tftft^  tt^J^aif^inp^ 
iM&y .  Qoe  of  tt^iy  objects,  ,  y ijqbuVly  flf>j  4oiWt  cxui  iiaw.  b^  ^aites> 
tained,  that  tbe  exclusion  of  tbe*  pM^tn^  tfr>^up  th|^$e  4^b^e6  wf^ 
i|jiwa(rra4tatrfe  ;  tfafat  tb^  ^rJMsJb  Fbruov  wAs  JHSt^4  i^  ^b^  sjub- 
£ttf^»^  pf  i^censw^,  $W;>|i%b  p^fbaps  top-stw^ty  wpr4^j  %h^ 
thej  BMlpf  UigJtiits.^asiWpfc  i^v^iW,  ex.<?ieipt  by^^i^^  wbo»  spjl^^i- 
ofijiiHisly  bfsp^gbl  UJftfo  th^if^oy^^trptv^rsy ,;  tba$  9«mjftqp  pri^4^i¥;e 
d^tct^t^d  tU^papHi«Q¥^r  Jo|i^6,'^  ^e^q^i^  aileflc^;  1^li$,t^§4CTi^y 
of  l)^  )^^e.\fA»i4ct.b^a  bg^iii^ppre  cQi^picv^i|ii|y  vipiidifcated  by 
cefiisiiig to talte; i;i|i ffu^h, i^ qi^a^yet;  tb0,tit,>MP»ri4  Ji^y^.b^a  i¥Wt^ 
more  expedii^t)!  to^djsiiii^^  J;^^tFi^8j;|i%B*il4ett:with  ^  n^imf^nA, 
tbftu  parade  bi«i,  ibfipvigH  yie).%t|f^]l^,  Qil4op4po,>itr^un9pbant 
Warlij5r».  to>  tfee.  Xp>VPr>  3irt  '  QW*  |Of  ^vAl  QW>^4ti  g^4.2'  spflie 
adM^t^ag?  r^^iriMi.ni^  t^e  lesis  Y^\m^\%  ftqm.b^ipgidi^epliiy  o|^- 
po#it!$  i^  i|^;Batui}eitp.,^b^'if Uicb  1^4  l^i*^xpfictj?4.  Tie  Haw^? 
ofC^fPO^pQs  i^^fiw^d  tp  fttay.t^e  ac^icp^  or.  c^HiiTQit  OF  tIu:eat6^ 
the  parl5F/or  bis  aAtPrn^y*  W:^P  aPI>^4  t?  ll^e  law(,  .  Th,e  HpY«^ 
p£  CpPWW*  ^^  i>P^  a%id  tp,  f  ubnji^  t^Q,  ^ifttwc4?,;a^;\irell  ^ 
tbe  e|:ewHs^.  of  jtbp  p^iyU^ige^  tfa^i^  4iQpm.tq4,  to  tX\^  AppHf^ip^.oi  a 
qof»rt  of  jv^ricp,  ilSlor  waa^  t^b>^.  PWft  d^ter^li  frp»^  ei^t^rtailpipg 
tbp^e  <jueMiai^8,  a^d;  tearing  ^beiQ  laf«[^y  dis^sse^i;  t^ugh  tbe 
aU0rn^y^geaa«^>  as.  cpuxi^^l  fp£  tl^p  l^>pea^eri,  d?q9aiide4:a  jiMfl- 
mea^  favo^rabl<99  on .  tbe  simple  gi^V^^d  tbat  tb^^  p^a^nti^  ba4 
beeil  VApri|ip^4  by  av^tb^rUy  oi  tbe  JHqusb.  Tb^pnvilege  th^i^ 
a.Qt^d.upofi^  ^as  adfpi|l^4 . by i  tb^  ^oi^rt  tjo  afford,  a  jmtS^Qa^ipif, 
npt  \^f^^i}s»  it  wa^  clai^pd  a^  a^  p5iv4l|Ejg«.,by  tbei  J3pi^spi.  p^  de- 
clared by  ^b^pfi.to.  jp,e.  tbj^  privilege ;, l^ij^t  l^paM#^  it  ^as^  a 
priv4^e  p|f  tbe  Uqu^  of  Qpmipaoi^s  weU  kii,p\yn  tp,,  a^i  al wayjs 
reqogni^byj  tbe  law*  T^^e  rpipa^H^bl^  pasEiag^s  in  tbe  judg- 
i^^Qts  pf  J-p^  ElleftbpWiMgt  an4.  Mr  Jt»ltii^.  ?a»leyf  «yb^e  tb^" 
adppt  th(^  pianly  pprinciplieg  of  tl^pir  great  pr^ec^s^pi^  Holt,  a^ 
ghakfii  pff  th^  iettepai  by  Aybicb  former  jtt4gi?si  ba<l  p^ijmiitte4  bot^ 
tbe«fmiy/9S  ^ii4t  thpir  teUoi^Rr^ubjectSs  to^e  ^tfer^d*  a^ie  alone 
a#  iwoiiQipxtse  gaj#  to  tb?.oafi$e  of  pojj&stitutiQnai  it^fs^j^.,^  , 

Tha  pacl^  t^m  b>y  ^^^  Sai^uel  l^omjUy  4^eryes  to  be  ad- 
WP(^  aiad  studied.  B^v^  Digirx^* ^cont^yoA  a  mp^t  ^ntei;?sti]^ 
pipture,  o£  wfta^  was*  pacing  in  bi^  jfAnA — a  miDi  no  l^s  ii^- 
gwipU9  aad  ^*ifit»Pg^  tbap  iiy>rigbt  and  inde^^^ndenj.  H[e 
sfjco^gly  pbjftPtei  *>•  tbe  penal  yi^tatiop  pf  both  tbesie  offe#- 
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ders-i-expresMng  his  cloubts  whether  their  publications,  being 
in  fact  no  obstructions,  could  justly  be  punished  as  libels ; 
but  his  dear  opinion  against  violently  prostrating  all  the  safe- 
guards 80  carefully  provided  by  the  refeent  law  for  persons  ac- 
t^used  of  libel,  and  9uHecting  them  to  discretionary  punYshment 
at  the  mere  wiH  of  their  proset^Utors. 

On  the  13th  of  August  1835,  it  occurred  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resolve  '  that  parliamentary  papers  and  teports^ 

*  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House,-  should  be  rendered  ficcessible 

*  to  the  public  by  purchase,  at  the  lowest  price  they  can  be  f^r- 

*  nisbed,  and  '^hat  a  sufficient  number  of  extra  copies  should  be 

*  printed  for  that  purpose/  And  it  seemed  good  to  them,  in 
March  1836,  to  resolve  *  that  such  papers  should  be  sold  to  the 
^  public  at  the  price  of  one  halfpenny  per  sheet;  that  a  d.scount 

*  6f  12^  percent  be  allowed  to  riie  Trade,  and  that  Messrs  Han- 
^  sard  should  account- for  the  proeeeds  to  the  House  of  Commons/ 
As  nvost  of  these  papers  consist  of  pa>rtial  statements,  often 
coming  from  an  interested  quarter^  but  bearing  hilrd  upon  the 
character  and  interest  of  al^ent  men,  and  as  the  appetite  for 
attack  is  strong  afnd  general,  it  may  be  lamented,  when  this 
novel  arrangement  was  made  for  their  indiscriminate  sale,  that 
no  precautions  were  taken  for  protecting  individuals  from  slander 
by  their  publication.  An  imprimatur  might  here  have  afforded 
some  security  ;  the  revision  and  selection  of  papers  might  have 
been  entrusted  to  an  impartial  Committee.  Supposing  the  privi- 
lege of  circulating  libels  for  money  to  be  clear  and  iiidisputable, 
some  means  of  rendering  its  exercise  harmless  would  have  been 
just  and  decent.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  wa^  exercised  may 
certainly  be  cited  undet^the  head  of  abuses*  We  take  as  a  sample, 
a  petition  presented  to  the  Hoiise,— ^pouring  forth  in  coarse  lan- 
guage the  most  malignant  and  absurd  calumnies  on  the  present 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  and  on  a  jury,  whidii  utider 
his  direction,  had  found  a  verdict  against  the  petitioner.     That 

i'ury  had  done  no  wrong;  that  learned  judge  had  only  performed 
lis  ordinary  duty  in  a  manner  wholly  blameless  ;  yet,  because  the 
party  lost  the  verdict,  he  imputed  corruption  to  this  jt^y,  naming 
all  the  twelve;  and  the  gentlest  and  {y^rest  of  jwlges  was  heM  up 
to  execration  as  a  more  capricious  tyrant  than  Jefferies — tk  terror  to 
his  mtldier  brethren  on  the  Bench.  This  libel  was  circulated  far 
and  wide,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hklfpenee,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  necessarily  bought  and  preserve 
by  all  who  wished  to  haVe  their  Appendix  to  Parliamentary  Votes 
perfect. 

Certain  Commissioners  had  made  a  report  to  his  late  Majesty 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  prison  discipline ;  which,  in  confor* 
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inity  to  Atet  of'  Pai'fiatn^nt,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Tbe^^  enquirfes^  brought  valuable  information  to  the' 
legislature,  which  it  might  also  be  desirable  to  publish.  But 
they  unfortunately  had  picked  up  on  their  way  a  trivial  matter 
of  detail,  which  led  to  a  eontroyersy  between  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  respecting*  the  management  of  the 
prison  of  Newgate.  The  Commissioners  introdoeed  the  name 
of  a  person^  without  necesstcy^in  such^a  manner  as  the  law  would 
deem  okttrly  libellQUS*  If  the^  House  hihd  appointed  such  a 
Committee  as  we  have  alluded  to,  this  irrelevant  passage  would 
probably  have  beeu  left  out  of  the  printed  copy — at  least  the 
person's  namie  weuW  -have  b^en  struck  out.  The  House,  how- 
ever, apparently  wkbout  any  examination  of  the  contents,  directed 
the  wh<94e  Report  to  be  printed- and  soldin  pursuance  of  their 
resolution ;  and  Mr  Stockdale  commenced  his  Mrst miction  against 
Mr  Hansard,  the  agent  appointed  by  the  House  for  that  purpose^ 

The  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  on  the  trial,  was 
called  uponby  the  defendai»tV«miaent  counsel,  Lord  Campbell, 
then  Attoraey-Xjeneral,  to  direct,  tbe  jury  to  acquit  him,  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  resolutions  to  print' and  selL  justified  tliis  pub- 
lication%  T^e  Chief^Justice  thought  otherwise,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  i)i^sttx>ng  language^  The  law,  as  he  laid  it  down, 
might  have  been  questitoned^  either  on  a  motion  in  Court  for  a 
new  trial,  or  by  bill  of  exceptions ;  which  would  have  transferred 
the  whole  matter  dipectly  to  a  superior  court.  But  no  such  step 
was  taken.  The  heavy  damages  awarded  by  the  jury  were^paid 
without  dispute. 

A  Committee  was  immediately  appointed  by  the  House,  *  to 
*'  examine  pi^eoedents  with  respect  to  the  circulation  and  publiea* 
^  tion  of  printed  papers,  and  to  ascertain  the  law  and  practice  of 
^  ParliaQAeiit  prior  to,  and  since  the  order  for  the  sale  of  such 
^  papers.  The  Committee  took  a  much  wider,  raogev  deeming  it 
also  expedient  to  consider,,  in  the  most  general  terms,  ^  the  sub- 

*  jeet  of  parliamentary  privitege,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this 

*  House  to  detjermine  the  extent  of  its  own  privileges*'  They 
affirmed  the  existence  of  that  4>rivile^,  i»  the  first  place :  they 
proceeded  to  resolve,  that  the  liberty. of  piiblishsog  papers  is  au 
essential  incident  to  the  constitutional  fanctions  of  Parliament, 
more  especially  to  the  representative  branch  of  it..  They  added, 
that  ^the  institution  of  any  proceeding  to  bring  their  privileges 
^  into  diseussioutor  decision  before  any  other  court  or  tribunal  is  a 
^  high  breach  of  privilege;  and  renders  all  parties  concerned  therein 
^  amenable  tp  its  just  displeasure,  and  to  the  punishment  conse* 

*  quest  thereon.'  They. conclude  with  this. never- to-be*forgotteB 
admonition  to  the  courts  of  justice,  *'  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal 
<  to  assume  to  decide  upon  matters  of  privilege  inconsistent  with 


*  (he  ilet^rvainsttioii  <?f  either  KoU9i^  of  .Far^9i#mi$  tWrep>?,ii  Wftn 

*  tmry  to  th«  Jl*w  ^  P^fliai^^^n^  and.  ia  a^  hii^^^^h  Hi^i  jQOptenjpt  o^ 

*  the  privijegfts  of  PHrljiftinent,'  ..  ,   . 

;  We  freely  (Jis^u/ss^d,^  in  xhh  JoMimal,,  these  piat^  tw  Qleftr»ii»d  iJii^^ 
even  very  gtamma^aal  ie*Qlutioi^«bi(wtly.jaft(er  tfceiri^ppearftWJ?* 
and  do  not  mean  to  cowmen t  upcHi.tbem.now*  Wq  |i»voQeQd  ^itj^ 
the  oftprative  of  events.  While  thf^  Committee^  w^r^  i/i  delibeii^rT 
tion,  th«  s^me  plainMff  badoommenpied  a  9e$i9nd  ac|;i^agaijsk3t  the 
saohe  defbodant  for .  pt^bUiibing  aiM)tb<r  copy  .%f  th^ai^m^  IM^ 
The  House»,^hiiuh  Md  adopted  the  resoWtiona  of-  th^  eoi^inUtee, 
but  superadded/ f^notbei:  while  tlii$  .seo^d  action,  w^,  pentd!ing*-Tr^ 
a  reeoMtii^n  tkaii  this.very  act  of.puyi«hing  wiMi  idii^ei'oifieiQf 
their  privilege-rrttheft  determined  tadefe»d;tbS^af^tiqAf^riHanaardo 
ami  to  plead  in  hifi;na«ie^  as  tMr  predece$ao¥Si  i»  I^IQ  ^$4  doi^9^ 
when  Sir  Fnaneia  Buvdeit  Jtwoui^ht  ,hi&  a<^HVi.  of  a^9fiulti  an^ 
fake  imprtsomnent  againjstthe  Speaks  bioii|^lf»:  for  hi$:  warrant 
ksiied  in  obedience  to  a  vote  of  the  Housie.  ' 

The  plea  was  {^rivikg^*  The  pl^Ai^iff.  d^ed  ita.v^jyidAty  as.  a 
defence,  and  the  jm%es  Y^ere  tbua  compelled,  b^  tb«:act;of  tbi^ 
Hot^so,  to  idedlde ,  that  point*  Xhey-l9keaid.4ii}giiMaaea4a  of  grea;! 
ability,  and  of  very  unusual  length,  and  decided  unanimously 
that  the  defendant^  was  not  justified.  Each  of  tbe^foiUr  J4^gea  def 
livered  his  reasons  for  thinkings  firsts  tkali  a  ^ouri^of  jii«t]hie  i$  not 
bouad  by  a  deelaratlon  Of  eirtli^Houjae  of  Parliamenjt  ^a  tf>  tU? 
extent  of  h&  own  privileges ;  and  seoondlyy  thati  the  order  of  tht^ 
Hovise  did  nol;  protect  it&  ageot,  wheia  su^d  i«.an  action  for  Ubel 
by  a  calumniated  fellow  subject. 

Different  opinions  may  be,  andf  bav^  been  entertauied,  as  ,to  the 
oorrectneBS  of  this  deoisioii ;  but  if  the  law  Q^netm^t  a  vesjted 
right,  this,  plaintiff,  having  obtainedtiujudgmeAtof  a  competent 
court  in  ms  fgivoiur^  had  a  right  to. sue  out  execu'^ioa  upott)  that 
judgment,  aifed  he  accordingly,  in  the  comoMmcourse,  required  the 
Sheriffs  to  levy  his  damages  and  costs.  And  if  ever  the  liaw  ea$t 
aplain  duty  on  its^  officer,  i  t  was  that  so  iqiposed  upon. th^e  Sheriffs. 
They  were  bound  by  their  oath  of  oi&ce,  and  mmst  have  been  com*> 
pelled  by  the  Court,  on  application,  to  perform  this  daty^  Yet 
that  very  Douse  of  Coiniaons  which  had  ezproasly  refused  to  tak^ 
measures  for  stopping  tbe  action ;  which  had  direefeed  ita  officer 
to  submit  his  defence  to  the  judgmeot  oC  the  «ourt ;  which  4e»- 
dined  to. bring  that  judgeient  h^ore  a  Court  of  Error,  and  did 
not,  even  by  a  vote,  declare  the  judgment  iliegalt^-^eboae  to  inter- 
fere in  this  la8t  stage,  which  their  own  proceeding  had  lendenBd 
inevitable.  They  strove  by  meiiaoes  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  the 
fruits  of  this  jadgment,  and  aetually  inoaroerated  toe  Stkeriifiii  iior 
can ying  it  into  effcsct. 

The  Slieriff}  sHjed  out  their  habeas  corpus^    And  if  the  Hoose, 
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iblh)iidR^  the  peoedenl  of  Paty's  oase,  had  TetoriMd  all  tlieft^ 
fects  as  the^xmiffse  of  d^tenti#n,  nearly  tlid  same  qci««tion  ^bi<ib 
-was  left  utidetenwiiied  in  1704 -mu^  haveib^eriiTieciilcd.  But 
they  thottf>lit  it  b6uaal«>th6«ft  tomiake  agt^neral  neiurn,  tliatthe 
s4ierifi^  faad  Wen  guiley^of  a  oDnft^mpta^'-brtach  of  prMiege^ 
amt'^th^  OoHrt,  in  oont'i^mity  wiih  t\\e  authorities^  was  bound  to 
give  evedif;  to  =  tb|s  general  eh«i«ge,  and  rematid  tbe<SberiiK$  t6 
custody ;  as  they  toiMSt -equally  Ikive  >donio  If  a'si«ni)ar  iseturnr  ba4 
been  ni|ide  by  any  competent' court,  at)d  in ^striot  analogy  to  what 
they  {ately  have- decided  tn  a  case  brought  before  ibem  from' the 
(hur  Royals  of^the  klaTid  of  Jersey. 

Upon  this  g:ener^l  survey  of  the  'ptoceleding$  of  former  Houses 
of  Commons  in  matters  of  privilege,  may  we  not  re&t  the  proof  of 
our  propositJoin,-'--a'proposiii'on  in  iteelf  not  revolting  to  reason  P 
Is  it  not  oletor  frdiri  tficp^ri^icd  and  the  evidence  of  fafets,  that  the 
Hou^  of  Commons;  like  eve^y  pbputar  assei|»bly,  and  every  faumaQ 
insftittiti^B,  is  captihte  of  abusing  its  power?  •  Here  is  frequent  and 
4a^rant' abuse,  both  in'the  kssamptiOift  of- privileges  when  they 
flid  not  exist;  and^  in  the -mode  of  ex-ercising  them  where  per*- 
liaps  they  didf  ^   It  isabirse^  too,  eommitted  in  all  agesi 

The  champions  of  Privilege  do  not  pretend  any  other  security 
agtatnst  its  abuse,  tha(n  pubHo  opfhion*— public  opinion  which 
may  come  limping,  peck  etofutioyyeaTS  after  the  mischief  has  been 
4)oae,  can  never  interpose  ^swiftly  enough  to  prevent  it,  and  can 
nbver  make  am^^'for  k.  The  respectful  remonstrance  of  public 
opinion  againist  the  felsified  return  Mfhich  placed  Luttrell  in  the 
H^u«e;  instead  of  Wilkete,a!lmcmber  for  Middlesex,  was  treated  by 
the  House  with  seOrn  j  and  might  eve*>  have  been  visited,  in  con- 
formity with  some  ^eeedents,  with  verigeahce  aisa  breach  of  privi- 
lege. But-these  samechampions  of  public  Wberty,  and  trustees  for 
the  people,  have  suggested  but  One  way  in  which  public  opinion 
can  make  itself  felt— the  rejection  of  the  offending  member,  when 
next  he  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  fbr  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
And  if  he  happened^  not  to  have  obtained  a  Seat  in  the  Upper 
House,  by  creation  or  succession,  and  if  he  had  performed  those 
promises  of  bribery  which  possibly  procured  his  former  election, 
and  if  he  co?«tted  the  honour  of  representing  one  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  boroughs,  6t  niiy  popular  corfstituency,  it  is  possible 
that  a«  the  end  of  four,  or  fiVe,  or  df  sijt  years,  the  victim  of  an 
wijttst  persecution, or  his  widow,  or  his  or  her  executors  or  admin- 
istrators, may  hope  for  the  satlsfection  of  seeing  the  abettor  of  in- 
justice thrown  Out  of  his  seat.  But  all  men  are  slow  to  suspect 
the  govemmfent- under  which  they  Hve;  the  people  of  England 
babitually  conAde  iii  their  own  branch  of  the  constitution.  Ah- 
fitraet  po^bilities  of  danger  do  not  disturb  the  repose  of  the  great 
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najorily.  Z^t  us  doI  deceive  ourselves;  force  and  its  consequence^ 
succesS)  dazzle  men  ;  and  bold  acts  of  tyranay  are  not  very 
unpopular.  Neitber  Henry  VI H.  nor  Cromwe;!!  have  received 
the  just  measure  of  indignation  from  pogterity.  Violence  may 
evea  eommand  praise  and  sympathy^  if  ils  objeet  be  saglaeiouisJly 
chosen.  •  Most  of  Hbe  people  out  of  doof s '  who  ^avje  a 
thought  to  the  senl^euce  on  Edward  Floyd,  ptr^bably  said  that 
be  was  rightly  served  for  being  a  blopdy  Papist.  ,The  imprison^ 
ment  of  the  Sheriffs  in  their. y^ar  of  office^was  a  goad  }Qke  for 
some  in  the  House,  and  bo  doubt  fpr  many  out  of  it.  When 
allusion  was  made  to  the  possibility  of  so  dealing  with  the  Judges, 
it  was  consistently  treated  with  some  merriment*  TJbe  propen- 
sity in  vulgar  minds  to  take  part  with  the  stfvong  against  the 
weak,  when  unjustly  trampled  upon,  is  a  most  important  fact  in 
the  history  of  bMmai)  nature.  ,  That  it  exists,  all  experience 
proves.  The  .cruel  punishments  of  Prynne  and.  ethera  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  excited  more  scorn  agaijdst  the  sufferers  who 
were  made  ridiculous,  than  indignation  against  their  hateful  op- 
pressors. This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  curreat  of  satire  is  too 
ready  to  flow^  We  iM>ticed  in  our  last  Number  the  pi;oud  triumph 
achieved  by  the  true  patriot,  Daniel  De  Foe,  when^  sentenced  to 
the  pillory  for.his  virtue,  he  was  gi:^ted  by  the  disabused  people 
with  applause,  instead  of  being  covered  with  insult.  But  we 
bad  also  to  record  of  a  pian  of  letters^a  wit,  and  ai  divjne — no 
meaner  ^  judge  of  human  nature  than  Jonathan  Swifc — 4hat  he 
speaks  of  this  same  man  with  contempt,  becmt^e^  he  had  been  in 
the  pillory.  .  The  lesson  is  taught  by  him^  qMi  nHxHditHr  inepte^ 
when  his  hero,  Jack  Cade^  wins  the  he$irts  oi  his^  followers  by 
establishing  the  privilege  of  uttering  bad  graHimar;  and  eofidenuas 
tbe  Lprd  Sands  (after  a  suitable  admonition)  to-be  hangied  with 
his  pen  and  inkhorn  abov^t  his  neck ;  for  the  enormity  of  talking 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb)  and  such  heathenish  sounds  as  no  Chris- 
tian ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Aiul  it  is  this  evil  principle  which 
gives  importance  and  value  to  a  system  of  fixed  laws,  adminis- 
tered by  known  and  responsible  officers,  in  preference  to  sum- 
i^ary  jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised  at  discretion,  by  that  ^  tyrant 
majority,'  which  is  so  often  temped  to  throw  asMe  all  the  re* 
straints  which  reason  and  justice  would  impose..  ,  , 

No  single  instance  occurs  to  our  recollection,  of  a  member 
losing  tbe  favour  of  his  constituents  for  a  corrupt  vote  on  an  elee* 
tion  petition;  or  an  absurd  one  on  the  privilege  of  staying  aetionii 
against  members  of  parliament ;  or  a  tyrannical  ouie  for  expelling 
a  member,  pr  imprisoning  a  supposed  delinquent.  Even  the  pr<^ 
ceedings  against  Wilkes^  with  all  his  popularity*  do  not  appear  tp 
have  led  to  such  a  result.      Public  opinion  wft3  at  the  moment^ 
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lodeedy.strbn^jr  eddied;  itw^  adtooslg^ad^d  to  tnadn^6sand 
rebellion.  But  other  aiibjects  ei>gros$ed  aUen^loiiy  apd  this 
wroo^  waa  no  more .  avenged  than  ijD  had  been  prevented^  by 
publi&i)f»iQk>n.  The  late  voles  a^iiia^.Mr  Stockdale.  aod.thiet 
Sheriffs  were  never  iHroj^gJhtup  at  a.eo.n^ested^leciipn ;  yet  di^ap^ 
probati^a.of  the;  measures,  was  toanifested  by  the  verdicts  of  s4io« 
eessiive  juriea^wAQ^e  Ei^lish  b^^^ts.buri^ied  wi4)hin  them,* — iiiflam-j 
edby  the  single  thought,  that  Privilege  was  assuming  to  overrule 
the  Law.;  and  who  awardtjd  large  and  incceasiivg  damages  in  ac- 
tions mosi  umroasonahly  bfooghta  though  no  personal  or  party 
feelingft.  w^re  edgaged^aQ. either  side  of  th^  -qaarfel. ^ 

Public -^j^ioiii,  th^Wy^thoughatm^y  find  some  irregular  means 
of  ventij^g  ixi^  aAg^  against  oppressive  and  unjuat  |>roQeedingS9 
sometimes  at  the  hazard  of  general  tfa^uillity,  does  n^ot,  and 
for  obvious  rea^DS  o^ver  will,  ^ minister  that  iegitimate  check 
and  eontrol  ov^  .th^^y  which  is  appealed  tp  ^  the  only  barrier 
for  the»  pieot^Uoli  of  the  people  against  abuse  of  privilege :  much 
less  will  U. give  redrew  tio  >tb§  injured. 

The  .unfortunate'  diflference  between  the  House  <rf  Commons 
and  the  Court  of  Que^n^s  Bench  was  broiight  to  a  conclusion  by 
an  Aql  which  gave  to  both  Hpuses  of  P^rliajg^ent  the  power  of 
pubUshipg  any  |>aper,  upon  ^beir  own  views  of  expediency  or 
necessity ;  ami  o(  protecUog  their  publisher  from  actions  for  libet 
by  the  certificate  of  th^i^  Speaker — informing  the  court  where 
such  action  might  depend,  ,t^at  the  publication  was^  by  such 
a^hority.  This  Act  originated  in  the  Lower  House,  and  is  weU 
known  tO(  bavte  owe^i  its  success  in  the  House  of  Lords  mainly 
to  Lord  Deno^an  ;  who  supported  it  there  against  a  strong  oppo^ 
sition,  and  extended  its  provi^iuons  (^  common  justice  rrequired) 
beyond  the  immediate  agents  of  either  Ho^se9  to  all  publishers 
who  should  circulate  true  copies*  or  faithful  abstracts,  of  piapers 
which  had  been  .  printed  by  it^  authority.  The  advocates  of 
uncontrolled  Privilege  consistently  opposed  this  Act,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  caspf>ramise,  and  were  naturally  disgusted  with  so 
fatal  ^  blow  to  thear  plaim.  For  thqy.pjerceived  thal^  a  sole  juris- 
diction of  declaring  what  privileges  they  pleased^  with  aja  alU 
sufiicieiit^power  to  enforce  their  declaration,  is  utterly  repugnant' 
to  their  submitting. to  ask 'assistance  from  the  other  two  branches 
0f  th^  legislature  for  that  purpose*     , 

In  passing .  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  taken  for  graxited 
Uiat  private,  feelings  would  be  considered  in  these  |>ublications, 
^nd  that  nothing,  injurious  would  be  sanctioned  without  an  ascer^ 
Xained  necessity.  This  in^st  have  been  at  all,  times  the  wish  of 
honourable  nr^ei),  engaged  in  enquiries  cqnnected  with  great.public 
ipt!^j5C!Sfcs,:,^4  i^nbtfl^ed  by  personal  i^ioiives..    Publicity,  in  its 
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6ver,  tmaTDtdable  in  matters  of  geneval  o<»»e6i!iiitienti  Eren 
"(^here  il  brings  dnt  the  natne^  df  private  iadfridQalsf  it  affects 
them  mueh  les»  than  they  tfaemseltres  eoald^  expect;  siifiiee. due 
allowance  is  made  for  ^x  parte  stett^meAtd^  ciiaraiKMr  caimiyt  per- 
manently suffer  ti^thout  a  full  intesttgatiorty  and  the  uMet  care-i 
less  hare  b^en  taught  to  suspend  theit  judgwiet^  tUi  aU  tbe 
eridence  h  laid  before  them. 

~  The  Act  protects^iibtte  buBtbose^ho  pr^  by  the  authority' 6f 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  thus  ejiables^a  sttffeter  to  pro* 
ceed  against  the  Mormer  who  h^  fel^ely  aeetfsed  hkir/  Tiie 
false  dccuser  is  dragged  into  the  light  by  it^  of^mtimi^  and  to 
him  it  holdis  out  no  indemnity.  8upp<»e,  theti^  tfalit  ^  malign 
ftatH  enemy,  or  ^ti  interested  conypeiitor,  plains  the  t\6xv  of 
an  innocent  nftan  by  sfettidet ;  ^d  finding  a  pftrtlnmemary  ©oin-i 
mittee  engaged  in  s6me  etiquiry  connected  #tth  hit  dffice,  his 
trade,  or  his  profeifeion  ;  and  knotviftg  the  good  ^pirffiow  gS  ceri 
tain  respectable  members  of  the  committee  to^  be- lflif)»orta[fifr  tii 
hi^  success  ih  the  wortd,  tb  his  dha^l^eter  and  ^efie^l estimation, 
he  is  tempted 'to  coiM^  before  them  with  edlumilieii9>S'a(tteldtS  t 
certain  that  the^  will  be  i^hfepered  About  io  «ooletyr  th«i 
pi^obably  they  nfay  find  thrfr  WAy  iwid  a  Bltle  Bocdr^  an^  h^ 
j^roclzrimed  to  ali  t?ho  t^ke  an  irit^i«es;f  in  th^^tfbjecty  at  the 
pubif6  e.Ypense,  aHd  Uirder  the  most  ve^^ratb*le^blie  sattelidol 
A  friend  ^ho  he^d  the  statement,  4tAnrto'ii  the  tt«i*wtidn  of 
the  injure  man-^ihformirtgWin^  that  Ms  rl*putaii6n  isgbwefet 
ever,  unless/  he  promptly  refutes^  the  shndteh  Cofl«(^tol>fe  of  hi^ 
innocence,  iible  to  demonstrate  the  ftfl^ood  of  e^ry  al(e|taiiod 
^^alnst  him,  furnished  aho  tdth  proof  of  the  malice  bf  Mtt  ad^^ 
ver§ary,  he  cdrinm^ehce^  to  action  against  his  felseafcdU^iT-^ 
not  against  the  pi»inter  who  has  beeft  6rdered  to  i^ecofrd  hi« 
testimony,  feut  against  the  inventor  of  a  lie;  that  riiajr  Wo*k  iii 
fain.  •     ,    '^        •   /'  '  .-.'..■ 

Suppose  this  case,  and  th^  the  defendi^t^Sihdirid  apply*  td  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  charge  the'p^atfttJff  with  breaking  il4 
privileged.  The  answer  most  naturally  to  be  ejq^ee^ed  a  j^^kH 
from  the  House,  is  scorn  and  derision.  Or,  indeed,  tbe^me^inbet 
to  whom  the  petition  was  cmiflded, .  might  wilh  prt)j^?ety 
ppare  the  House  all  trouble;  and  at  oiiee  tell  his  e^MisilU 
tuent,  that  t6  his  case  no  eonsiderattlorts  df  piSvilege  ^lomld 
possibly  attach,     ^WhatT  he  might  say;   « do  you  admit  IhAt 

*  you   bav^   been  tittering  falsehood  -frem  raaJignaflt  inotiv^^ 

*  wrongfingyourneighbout,  deluding  the  committee  byttrirfrepnei. 
'  senmtion,  (its&lif  a  high  contempt*,)  fifn^  indueing  th^  iiduse  M^ 
^  circulate  your  slander  through  the.  cotuft^f  flf  li  hidf]^e«Qiy  d 
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^  shfeet^  fetiid'ddybti^tlifnfc  tliiatthe  Ht>^e  wifl  stiiwh  yoti  from 

*  thfe  juSt  ti^watd  6f  yout  t^ickerffrefes  ?     The  very  suppbsition  is 

*  A  libel  oh  the  Wouse.    ^Ruthet  fly  frorii  the  wrath  that  awaits 

*  you  at  the 'hands  of  those  wfcotn  you  hate  thus  betrayed  into 
'the  cotntnfssioti  Of  ati  outrage,  whlbh  neintr  ean  be  ref^aired 
«  but  by  the  adtioVi  yori  ciotuplain  of.* 

If  the  defehdkrtlfshoc(l.d  protest  his  perfect  irttioeeiic^e,  atnd  affirm 
that  he  has  iiariditfly  st^tfed  the  truth,  atiid  ittnocentiy  afforded  iralu- 
able  infofiriation  tending  to  the'fe^dress  Of  d  publicefvil,  the  answer 
Is  fedually  obyioiis — *  This  rs  'nb  ma'tter  for  petition ;  the  House 
*'neuhet  cah  hor -ought  tb  inteirfere,  having  no  *me^ns  of  jtidging 

*  between  you,  no  power  to  do  right  to  the  piaititiff  if  injured  by 
^  false  charges,  nbr  to  you,  if  yotl  natte  acfted  honestly,  and  are  at- 
■*  tadked  for  telling  tHe  truth.  This  interference  witib  the  com- 
'  f^laint  prefei-xed  against' yOU  can  do  you  no  good,  unless  that 
f  coinplaiftt  be  t^ell  fotindfed ;  ifitis  groundless,  the  actiot^  brought 

*  enables  you  to  ybdicate  yoUr  v^raciity  and  public  spirit  in  the 

*  oiily  effedtu^i  iihatther,  in  open  court,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 

*  given  atter  hearing  elvidettce  on  both  feides.' 

Yet  we  find  it  recorded  in  t^e  jo\irnalfe,'that  a  person  who  com* 
plained  of  sUch  an  irjjury,  and  brought  hfs  action  for  redress,  Was 
threatened  wiih  the  aiaplefisure  of  ^he  House  of.  Commons,  and 
the-J^ifnishAi^ht  consjfetjiietit  lihereon ;  jUid  both  the  platntifiF  and 
his  iiltorney  \^ere  frightened  Intb  an  dbatidonment  of  the  action. 
The  public  took  ho  alai'm,  for  the  geneWl  miod  was  wholly 
Occupied  with  "gainfal  sfpeculatidni.  Soihe  few  thinlcing  men 
observed  the  vote  with  ankiety,  ^tid  soOn  morte  materials  for 
Wonder  We^^  affdr4ed  them.  For  Another  humble  Suppliant 
tioWed  hlniself 'to,  the  ground, — notifying  to  the  ^House  that  he 
tad  received  ^n  injury ^cif  the  s^me  haiture-r-that  his* name  had 
been  fraLuAul^ntly  ^gned;  to  a  false  petition — that  his  character 
Was  sutferlng  fr9m  this  unaiithotlzea  act,  almost  amounting  to 
forgery,  ariil  could  be  justified  by  no  Other  tneans  than  bring- 
ing an  action;  ^uch,  IjoWeVer,  is  his  Veneration  fOr  the  great 
assemblv  which  has  giveii  publicity  td  ihe  libel,  that  he  will  not 
think  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  laW  it'fthout  the  previous  perr 
inission  of  that  assembly;  arid  so  entire  Ws  confidence  ih  its 
justice,  tliat  he  is  certain  that' the  permission  will  be  granted. 
We  lire  told  that  hi^  earnest  petition  tolt  dri  object  kpparently  so 
just  and  reasonable  was  irejected  with  metiaces. 

The  precedenlt  so  lately  set  'wa^  likely  to  be  followed  in  the 
tJpper  House,  if  similar  circumStaric^s  should  app^r  to  make  it 


appiicahle;  tolietfitate  wbere  thet^ommoris  had  acted  so  promptly 
and  decis^ve^y,  m^ght  h^i 


,,  _^ /might  h^ve  implied  d  want  of  propiet  spirit     We 

inust  confess'that  the  petitionei',  the  party  sUed,  was  ushered  in 
before  their  lordships  in  the  most  ikvoufabfe  manner.  His  sponsor 
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was  the  Duk^  of  Richmond,  a  noblemai^  more  elevated  by  Ws.qua* 
Jities  than  even  by  his  hii^h  rank,  whose  approbation  is  praise^ 
He  was  introduced  as  a  veteran  soldier,  who,  like  .the  DuJ;^,  himr 
jsel^  had  served  with  reputation  u^ider  the  Great  Captain  in  Spain 
and  at  Waterloo  ;  ^s  one  whose  military  sexvijcehaSd. been  Je^ya^(^r 
ed  by  a  responsible  office  in  the  police  force;  and  whp,  in  that  situr 
ation,  had  collepted  information,,  which  ie  Was  compelled,  by  an 
order  of  the  House,  tp  Ijay  before  the  Committee  on  the  lawa 
against  gaming.  It  was  addjed  on  the^same  authoritv,  tl^at  the 
information  wa^ all  true,  and  that  the  action  was  brought  against 
liim  by  one  who  jjastly  suffered  from  it,  being  guilty  of  all  the 
enormities  imputed. 

After  such  a  description  of  the  ^ause  and  the  actors,  it  might 
seem  wonderful  that  the  case  was  not  at  once  disposed  of  by  ac^ 
clamation — by  immediately  punisliirig  the  breach  of  privilege  al- 
ready committed,  and  stopping  all  further  proceedings.  An  ihr 
stant  decision  was  pressed  for;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief- Justice,  and  Lord  Brougham,  obtained  a  few  hours  of  delaVt 
that  the  decent  ceremony  of  searching  for  precedents  might  b^ 
performed  before  a  new  precedent  was  added  to  them, 
,  The  Committee  reported  those  'most  immediately  applicabl,^ 

*  to  the  matter  of  the  petition/  They  did  not  cite  the  unre- 
scinded  resolutions  of .  the  Lords  in  1(375,  and  in  1704,  cited 
above  ;  nor  that, which  followed  Lord  Lyt^tel ton's  speech  in  1763. 
But  the  cases  in  point  to  which  they  directed  attention,  were  in 
number,  four.  One  of  them  was  in  1768..  Biggs  sued  Hope 
for  having,  '  in  obedience  to  the  orders  and  immediate  .commands 

*  of  the  House^  taken  him  into  custody'  for  riotous  behaviour, 
which  obstructed  the  approaches  of  the  House,  2.  Hyde,  ^ 
magistrate,  in  1788  caused  Aldern,  a  constable,  to  be  indicted 
for  an  assault  in  obeying  the  orders  of^the  House^  in  refusing 
Hyde  admission  to  Warren  Hastings'*  trial,  without  a  ticket. 
Defendant  had  be^en  honourably  acquitted,  but  Hyde  was  commit- 
ted for  his  contempt  in  preferring  such  an  indictment,  3.  Wharton, 
in  1826,  was  summoned  for  writing  a.  letter  tending  to  a  chal- 
lenge to  Fonblanque,  in  consequence  of  words  spoken  by  the 
latter  in  arguing  a  question  a^  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House; 
he  apologised  and  was  discharged,  4.  The  noted  umbrella  case 
stood  last.  It  appears  to  have  been  thus:  Frederick  Plass,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  House,  complained  to  their  Lordships 
that  John  Bell  had  served  him,  when  attending  his  duty  in  this 
Hofuse^  with  two  processes  from  the  Westminster  Court  of  Re- 
quests; and  Bell  informed  Plas^  Uhat  the  first  process  wasissued 

*  to  recover  the  value  of  an  umbrella  left  fjy  Mr  Sell  with  this 

*  Plass  Of  I  the  night  of  the  Friday  preceding  ;  that  Bell  gave  him 

*  the  umbrella.  g,nd  he  ^t  it  at(:ay  in  the  usual  places  that  on  Friday 
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<  the?3d.BeIl8^Fved  Plass,  when  on  duty  in  this  House,  with  an 
*  order  from  %  Court  to  pay  B.«il  17s.  6d.  debt,  and  £2^  10s. 

.  *  qostsi  fpr  tl^e  juse  of  BelL*  , 

Trh^s^*  ca^0§  could  not  V  supposed  to  fujrnish  an  example 
of  steyiiig  Jeg^l  pfo^^dings  commenced  by  one  slandered  by 
false.  evic|en^e,  befpra  a  committee.  But  they  must  have  been 
thought  to.jreM  Ojaa  principle  which  would  ijiistify  a  vote  for  so 
doing ;  and  as  their  Lordships  immediately  came  to  such  a  vote, 
we  must  presume,  that  such  a  principle  was  esctracted  from  them. 
By  what  process,,  we  own  ourselves  incapable  of  disco verinp^ 
The  last  case,  that  of  the  umbrella,  which  waa  the  most  relied 
on^  ifr  evidently  a  punishment  for  serving  the  process  of  the  Court 
of  Kequests  on  o^^  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Housjc,  T^hile  there 

.attending  its. service.     Most  clearly,  on  perusing  itj  no  other 
offence  is  char,ged^ 

Th^  .production  of  these  document^,^  ^wd!  of  several  others  so 
much  le^  hke  th.^  case  in  hand,  tW  the  committee  did  not 
regard  them,  gave  but  a  sl^ort  respite  to  the  plaintiff  and  bis 
aAtorntfy,.wbo.w^rp.3Ui^moned5«nd  released  on  their  assurance 
tha.t  they  had  inti^nded  aqd.  were- conscious  of  no  offence;  but 
that,  having  bepa  sp  unhappy  aato  incur  the  displeasure  of  that 
august  assembly,  they  would  disoontjiiue  the  actioir.  On  the 
raotioa  for  requiring  thia  of  them,  the  Speech  and  Protest  of  Lord 
Brought  wer^  made,  .  They  will  be  the  text  on  which  all 
future  comB^ntaries  on  the  use  and  abuse,  of  privilege  must  be 

.  written—the  trea^ry;  frpm  which  all  arguments  must  be  drawn 
They  are  too,geperaUy  read  tp  be  here  copied  or  abstracted  •  but 
^me  observations  on  poi/its  *f  detail  may  not  he  wholly  super 


ac- 

ese 
verv 


Mrnung;  to  tbe  noble  Bake**  descHptlon  of  the  tran. 

Skfl  5^  Pl'^'i"  [''  ^""'^  BroDgham  remarks,  that  th 
SSi^^^r  «*^;'>»^d. the. reverse  of  that  description  in  everv 
«8p«<}t,  CojfBider  now  for  a  moment  how  the  oiiestlnn  IJ7a 
have  «toadi,  if  that  lad  been,  the  case.  Supnose  ?hp  nifir""  "* 
toha^.b«m4he  keeper  of  a  low  gamin^hSuse  who  ^S"''"' 
cP««ht^  fy.en^rSint..the  site  eWrplicefld tlun! 

~~      ~  T""  :    ' — " — "  ■■  J .     .- [ 

'     •  A  ca^e  nearJyia  point  might  hare  been  found  i»  f».»  r 
Journal  in  the  3d  year  of  Wilfiara  III.     Sir  ffh  Mp<J!!,  ^T^"*, 
•gainst  anekfctibki  for  SoWhwark,  and  was  re^udilT^^     ?.    k'"".*'' 

breS^S^^T        '"'  ""  ""*"">''  «  ^^'^'""^  time  for  S 
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good  one  ?  Is  the  distinction  just  ?  Is  it  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
that  Privilege,  «o  potent  for  the  destruction  of  private  rights,  to 
be  suddenly  paralysed  by  a  conflict  with  the  Crown  ? 

If  the  object  of  such  prohibitory  resolutions^  be  thus.^uestioii?* 
able,  the  means  of  enfbrcing  thenv  will  hardly  appear  more  praise^ 
worthy.  A  party  is  imprisoned'  and  fined*  by  payment  of  fees^ 
that  others  may  be  deterred  from  asserting  a  just  claim  for 
redress ;  in  perfect  ignorance  that  he  has  violated  any  privilege. 
His  attorney  is  «ent  to  jail  for  exepcisitig  his  profession-  for  the 
advancement  of  justice*  If  AeJinew  that  this  might  be  styled  a 
breach  of  Privilege,  he  could  not  know  that  the  House,  would 
think  proper  to  take  it  up  as  an  offence.  Counsel  have  hitherto 
been  spared.  The.  times  in  which  we  -live  have  hitherto  been 
relieved  from  wiinessing  such  scenes  as  the  House,  from  a.  sense 
of  digftity,actedinthe  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms  was  playing  at  hide-and*seekwith  eminent  Barristers  in 
the  Temple  <;l(Hsters ;  and  had  t0  inform  the  House  that  he  had 
wellnigh  caught  one^who  escaped  at  the  hazard  xif  his  neck,  by 
the  help  of  his  sheets,  from  a  back  window  up  twio  pairofstairsi 

Even  these  harsh  measures-  may  fail  to  extirpate  the  heresy, 
and  put  down  contumaicy*  Late  experience  may.teaeh  this  to 
the  most  carelefss  observer  ;  for  the  disinterested  l^ve  of  martyr* 
dom  is  implanted  in  some  breasts  by  nature,  and  otk^s  have 
Courted  it  successfully  as  a  profitable  specvrlatiom  Itis  perfectly 
notorious,  that  a  skilful  watching  of  the  Table. of  Terms  and 
Returns  may  enable  the  practitioner  to  commence  and  iconclude 
his  action,  sb  thattlte  damages  and  costs  may  belevied  and  paid 
befo^re  it  is  possible  for  Parliameot  to  interfere.  On  their  re* 
assembling,  tbeir  first  step  might  probably  be  to  visit  with  their 
high  displeasure  all  who  had  been  eonoeraed.iu  the  discussion  or 
decision;  not  only  parties,  counsel,  attorneys,  sheriffs^-^and  why 
iK)t  witnesses  and  J4irors  also  ? — but  certainly,  in  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  adopts  by  the  last  Parliament  but  one,  the  judges  of 
those  courts  and  tribunals  which  may  have  decided  ^  any  matter 
*  of  privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  the  House/ 
But  the  object  of  the  plaintiff,  and  his  attorney  would  be  in  the 
mean  time  fully  attained. 

To  meet  this  danger  but  one  expedient  can  be  devised.  An 
address  might  be  presented  to  the  Crown,  just  before  the  usual 
time  of  prorogation— praying  that  Parliament  jmight  not  be  pro- 
rogued, but  that  the  two  Houses  might  adjourn.  The  Crow  a 
again  !  What  if  the  Crown  refused  ?  What  if  the  Lords  dis- 
sented ? 

A  remark  of  a  more  general  nature  musft  here  be  introduced. 
In  case  of  any  difiiculty  in  the  execution  of  any  warrant  issued 
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by  the  House,  who  must  supply  the  force  cequisite  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  The  Crown. 

These  inconveDient  consequenees  are  hiated  at  with  reluc* 
ta&ce,  and:  not  without-  pain ;  because  they  might  occur  where 
Priyilege^was  not  obstructing  the  law,  or  squabbling  with  its  offi- 
cers, but  manfuily- engaged  in  a  noble  and  legitimate  contest,  in 
the  tKseharge  of  its  highest  duties,  and  in  defence  of  the  real 
liberties  of  the  people;  Bub  they  may  supply  foioible  reasons 
for  acting  with<  caution  in  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy^ 
and  against  oo^etstraining  powers,  in  their  own  nature  hard  to  be 
wielded.  Aod  it  is  indisputably  true,  that  every  exercise  of  pri-» 
vilege  which  wants  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  is  con- 
demned by  -considerate  men,  must  weaken  its  authority  on  other 
occasions^  when  all  such  would  wish  to  see  it  active  and  tri* 
umpbanti 

We  have  just  touched  upon  the  most  strikiug^  perhaps  also  the 
most  really  impoctant,  part  of  this  great  subject — the  relation 
which  it  bears  to,  and  the  influence  which  it  must  have  upon^  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  our  Courts  of  Justice.  And  here,  in 
the  first  place,  we  would  state  our  strong  sense  of  the  unfortunate 
position  which  this  question  has  assumed.  The  disagreement 
that  has  arisen  is  in  itself  a  great  calamity.  It  is  a  lamentable 
thing  if  a  Court  of  Justice  has  denied  the  existence  of  a  real 
Privilege  of  Parliament ;  or  if  the  House  of  Commons  has  asserted 
as  a  right  that  which  the  Courts  can  justly  refuse  to  recognise. 

But  if  the  reports  obtained  through  the  ordinary  bieach 
of  privilege  may  be  tru^d,  strange  misconceptions  appear  to 
have  been  engendered  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  to  have 
taken  possession  of  some  superior  understandings.  The  con- 
troversy has  been  regarded  by  many  as,  a  struggle  for  political 
power.  A  foreigner  might  have  imagiided  that  two  great  riv^ 
bodies  in  the  state  were  contending  for  the  same  authority,  and 
aiming  to  secure  thereby  a  preponderance  in  the  machine  of 
government — as  if  the  House  had,  in  direct  terms,  insisted  on 
the  right  of  impeeting  and  reviewing  all  the  judgments  of  all  the 
Courts;  or  the  Queen's  Bench  had  affected  to  impeach  ministers, 
or  grant  supplies,  or  decide  on  a  disputed  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
Parliament.  An  opinion  was  growing  that  the  court  was  obsti- 
nate and  presumptuous ;  and  that  as  the  weaker  body  it  ought, 
by  reason  of  its  comparative  weakness,  to  have  abstained  from 
disturbihg  the  public  tranquillity,  by  yielding  up  with  a  good 
grace  the  point  in  dispute. 

A  very  little  reflection  must  explode  this  fallacy.  The  House 
of  Commons^  like  every  other  privileged  body,  may  exercise  its 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  actitig  at  any  particular  crisis. 
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Both  Houses  wilfially  connive  at  a  daily  invasion  of  an  un^ 
doubted  privilege  committed  by  every  newspaper  in  publishing 
their  debates.  They  may  abo  imprison  for  a  libel,  or  forbear 
to  imprison,  as,  on  a  view  of  all  the  ctrcumstanees,  they  may 
think  fit.  Under  the  recent  Act,  if  a  bookseller  were  sued  for 
something  contained  in  a  Blue  Book,  the  House  would  have  to 
consider  whether  they  ought  to  direct  the  Speaker  to  send  his 
certificate  to  a  Court  of  Law.  So,  if  it  had  been  made  clear  to 
the  House,  that  the  plaintiff  Stookdale  had  really  suffered  in 
his  character  or  fortune  by  a  publication  culpably  negligient ;  or 
that  the  plaintiff  Howard  had  been  needlessly  annoyed  by  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  in  the  execution  of  his  warrant ;  the  House 
might  have  declined  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  either  defendant* 
Cases  may  well  be  conceived,  in  which  they  would  address  the 
Crown  to  make  compensation  to  the  injured  man  ;  others, 
in  which  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  leaving  their  officer  to 
abide  the  conseqqences  of  his  own  misconduct. 

But  the  Court  is  in  no  sense  a  party.  The  parties  in  the  late 
proceedings  were  those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  record  as 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  the  respective  actions.  The  House 
of  Commons  elected  to  become  a  party,  by  a  process  not  unlike 
that  of  interpleader,  taking  up  the  defence  of  i^  agent  and  offi* 
cer.  The  Court  put  forward  no  claim  whatever.  J3eing  set  in 
motion  by  the  ordinary  means,  it  attempted  to  do  no  more,  and 
it  could  do  no  less,  than  exercise  the  jurisdiction  entrusted  to  it 
by  the  law  and  the  constitution.  It  could  not  prevent  the  plain- 
tiff from  suing  out  his  writ  of  summons,  or  filing  his  declaration, 
or  demurring  to  the  defendant's  plea,  or  demanding  jndgment. 
The  Court  can  never  be  a  party.  Individual  judges  might  be 
made  parties  against  their  will,  if  they  incurred  the  high  dis- 
pleasure denounced,  by  being  involved  in  the  penal  consequences 
flowing  from  it ;  as  we  commonly  style  the  convict  a  party  to 
that  process  which  may  terminate  in  his  imprisonment,  exile,  or 
death. 

In  the  case  where  judgment  was  suffered  fbr  want  of  a  plea, 
the  Court  was  merely  passive-— an  instmment  in  the  plaintiff^s 
hands  for  obtaining  the  damages  awarded  by  a  jury,  as  igno- 
rant of  what  was  passing  in  its  name  as  the  steam  is  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Train.  So  when  the  defendant  pleaded  the  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  his  justification,  and  the  plaintiff  by 
his  demurrer  questioned  its  sufficiency,  the  duty  imposed  on  the 
Court  was  different,  but  was  in  the  same  degree  clear,  restricted, 
and  inevitable.  Their  duty  was  to  hear  what  could  be  urged  by 
Counsel  on  both  sides,  and  determine  according  to  law — ^t  is, 
to  the  law  as  it  existed  in  their  own  opinion,  and  n^  another^ 
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!El(ich  purty  bi^  a  rigbt  to  require  Ifaem  to  iox^  thig  judgment, 
a][|d  to  dep)ar^  it.  $pme  dis(ru9tof  tl^isir  own  firat  impresfiiions 
may  have  been  inspired  by  the  opposite  views  proclaimed  in  ap 
assomWy  so  enlightened;  but  they  cou)4  no  mpra  deprive  the 
plaintiff  of  that,  bep^fit — whioh^  after  fuUconsi^eration^  they  were 
cpBvin<^dthe  la>Y  conferre<l  upon. him— thai^  the  Prophet  of  the 
Ii«ord  Cfouid-  utter  any  other  words  than.,  those  ^v^iph  his  great 
Mttster;  commanded. 

A  4istingui9bed  m^mbei:  of  the  legal  professio^Q  from  ovg:  own 
pact  of  the  island)  is  re.port^d  to  have  ezprefi$ed,  in  the  House  of 
Coms^ons^  an.  opinion^  that  a  Scottish  court,  if  placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  Queen's  fiench>  uxm^  f^ve  ffiven  loay*  We  hope 
that  he  did  not  profess  that  sentiment,  and  believi^  that  it  is  un- 
founded.. It.would  exhibita  distinction  between  the  Courts  sitting 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  not  very  honourable  to  the  latter.  At 
least  we  ai!e  certain  that  so  leain^  and  honourable  a  person,  if, 
when  holding  a  judieial^eajb^  he.  shall  b^  tried  in  so  severe  an,  emer- 
gency^ will  find  tbat.he  ca/inotuot  upon  his  own  doctrine.  Should 
he  in  tl^e  seal^  of  jusitice  be  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
Crown  or  etfthe^^arljament^  in  the  event  of  l^is  cQin^ng  to  a  parti- 
cular decisijEin,,  he.wiUanswer,  ^*  Ijt  i^  not,  necessary  for  me  to  please 

*  eitber  Qrowaioor.Barlianiteip^y  butjt  iis  necessary  for  me  to  do  my 
^'diutyi     X  can  liste^i  toino  oxpressjion  of  voluntaapro  ratione.     It 

*  is  for  the  pwrpose  qf  controlling  tl^at  will  of  ai^tber,  that  my 

*  reason,  isncdled  upo»  tio ,d?pide*.'  ...The  im|M>rta];it  principle  re- 
quires to  b^freqi^entlya^aertedmiT^or^Q  especially  in  these  days  of 
oomppojmi«e^^tbatjudioial  duties, are  not  vicaxipus^  ai;id  cannot  be 
delegated*  Parties  m9ky  Mraiye  their  rights,  rather  than  suffer  an 
inooavenienoe  at  their  own  viere  option ;  with  Counsel  and  At- 
torneys the  <|uesti)on  of  casuistry  may  strike  different  minds  in 
diffiei^ent  point6  of  view ;  b\%t  the  Judge  cannot  run  avi^ay  fi;om  his 
duty,  or  Ivave  it  to  othpr  hands^  . 

A  perusal  of  thi»  now.  voliuminous  controversy,  shows  that 
the  Judges  thought  it  had  reached  a  point  in  which  only 
oae  decision  was  possible ;  as  soon  a9  the  doctrine  by  which 
alone  the, defendant  ,ooiikl  su^Qceed,  appeared  to  I;>e  at  open  va- 
riance with  iSrst  principles.  WheUi  they  fp.und  his  justificatipn  to 
sest  not  on  the  long  enjoyyient,  the  expediency  or  necessity,  of 
the  privilege,  bi>t  on  the  fact  that  the  House  declared  it  to  be  a 
privilege,,  they  thought  their  own  t^k  ended ;  and  anticipated  the 
concurrence  of  aU  wlio  knew  that  wp  live  under  a  system  of  laws, 
and  are  subjects  of  a  mixed  government.  *  For  here,'  (as  more 
than  one  of  them  disitinotly  intimates,)  *  we  find  a  direct  claim  of 

*  arbitrary  power  for  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  implies 
^  the  entire:  fiub^ersion  of  all  law/     This  looked  like  a  reductio 
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ad  absurdum — a  bar  to  all  further  argumeBt ;  the  proposition  wa» 
stranded,  nor  eoald  law  or  common  sense  float  it  over  such  a 
shoaL 

Among  the  rf?Wd5  of  Judges,  cited  on  the  argiiuDsnt,  wbsone 
in  the  time  of  the  usurpation,  when  the  Upper  Bench  refused  to 
discharge  Captain  Stteater  on  his  habeas  corpus  t  simply  hecacne 
he  had  been  committed  by  order  of  the  Parliament.  '  Somre  on^ 
^  must  be  master,'  said  the  Chief- Justice.  And  no  doubt;  in 
every  state  an  ultimate  arbitrary  power  without  appeal  must, 
under  all  governments,  somewhere  exist-  The  question  is, 
where?  The  answer  of  all  dispassionate  enquirers  cati' be  but 
one — in  the  three  Parliamentary  Estates  of  the  realm — in  Queen, 
I  ords,  and  Commons.  It  is  grasped  by  one  in  tfhe  name  of 
Privilege,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  another  in  thai  of  prero- 
gative. The  constitution  hasi  lodged  the  sacred  deposit  of 
sovereign  authority  in  a  chest  locked  by  three  difft^rent  keys,^ 
confided  to  the  custody  of  three  different  trustees.  One;  of  them 
is  now  at  length,  after  ages  of  struggle,  effectually  prevented 
from  acting  alone ;  but  another  of  the  two  is  said  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  striking  off  the  other  two  locks,  when,  for  any  par- 
pose  of  its  own,  it  Wishes  to  lay  bands  on  the  treasure* 

The  argumentufn  ad  hominem  was  clothed  in  vicious  disguises. 

*  You  yourselves,  ye  judges  of  Westminster  Hall,  enjoy  the 

*  arbitrary  power  that  you  would  condemn.  Yoimt  decrees  are 
^  final,  the  execution  of  them  is  without  appeal ;  and,  further- 

*  more,   they  are  frequently  wrong,  for'  they  are  rerevsed  on 

*  error.*  An  arbitrary  power  in  the  judges  1  bound  as  they  are 
by  statutes  and  rules,  by  authorities,  pre^dents,  and  forms ; 
their  judgments  reversable  by  two  successive  courts  of  error ; 
their  members  subject  to  impeachment  for  malversation  and  op- 
pression ;  and  to  removal  for  ignorance  or  incompetency,  for 
partiality,  or  intemperance,  or  indiscretion,  or  any  ill  quality  that 
can  impair  the  usefulness  or  efficiency  of  a  magistrate !    ' 

But  then,  it  is  said,  the  course  of  study  which  lawyers  most 
pursue,  disqualifies  them  from  comprehending  these  higii  matteis. 
Their  habits  cripple  the  mind  and  weaken  the  perception. 
Privilege  is  understood  by  few;  its  mysteries  can  only  be 
fathomed  by  a  reach  of  thought,  not  to  be  expected  from 
professional  men.  *  It  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  you 
<  — you  cannot  attain  unto  it.^  The  fiaculty  is  confined  to  the 
members  of  either  House,  and  need  not  be  sought  for,  as  it 
cannot  be  found,  beyond  their  walls. 

We  have  heard  such  remarks  gravely  made,  with  the  sineerest 
respect  towards  themselves,  and  to  the  disparagement  of  others, 
by  some   such   men  as  would  have  supplied  Shakspeare  with 
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additkmal  e^totoenrieh  the  iltostration  bf  bis  dignified  faroarites^ 
Dogberry  and  Shallow.  The  sbkinii  aad  empty  formality  of 
some,  who  lamented  the  narrow-mindedness. of  *the  judicial  body, 
has  giren  their  aemimenls  the  appearance  of  too  bold  an  irony. 
But,  to  treat  this  topicpraietieally^  ifrmust'beiidaiitted  that  in  £aet 
the  subject  •£  these  debates  is,  for  the  mostpart^  avoided  by  the 
statesmen,  the- merchants,  the  laiMied  proprtetore,  aad  Jeft  to  the 
lawyers ;  to  that  very  clasa  whose  disquaiification,  from  profes- 
sional habits,  is  th«sf  assumed.  We  think  it  rightly  left  to  them, 
as  most  conversant  with  the  di8cns8a<»»  («f  such  principles ;— ^11 
t£e  more  if  they  have  also  enjoyed  a  seat  in  the  .House  of  Com- 
mons. But  in  that  case  we  might  respectfully  ask,  why  such  per- 
sons, after  they  had  passed  the  best  twenty  years  of  life  there, 
are  to  be  suddenly  dentided  of  all  that  could  be  learned  there,  on 
being  promoted  to  the  Bench ;  and  why -a  younger  lawyer,  by 
any  meatus  which  ean  obtain  him  a  seat  in  Parliament,  before  his 
studies  hare  terminated,  or  his  practice  begun,  becomea  suddenly 
endowed  viith  the  gift  of  penetrating  these  myateries. 

There  is  no  my«tery  in  it.  We  have  bo  College  of  Augura  in 
St  Stephen*^ — ^nd  freemasonry  envelopes  the  arehiyes^  •  When 
Privikgecomesninderexamination,  we  all  have  equal  aceess  to  the 
same  sources.  We  reaort  to  the  same  books,  which  open  of  them- 
selves at  the  same  well-known  passages.  If,  in  ancient  times,  some 
of  the  Judges  hare  addressed  the  legislative  bodies  in  tones  of 
self-abasement  on  the  ^le  hand^  and  of  reverence,  approaching 
adoration,  on  the  othery  to  avoid  the. embarrassment,  and  perhaps 
the  danger,  of  interfering  when  Privilege  was  named^  others,  in 
the  very  earliest  times,  have  fearlessly  proceeded  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  it*  Thkis  abundantly  exemplified  in  JMr  Justice 
Holroyd's  learned  discussion  of  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott — 
one  of  the  ablest,  clearest,  and  fullest  arguments  ever  addressed, 
even  by  that  great  lawyer,  to  a  Court. 

If  some  Judges  have  been  disposed  to  compb'ment  away  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen  to  either  House  of  Parliament,  itiP  no 
more  than  others  did  in  evil  Umes,  to  conciliate  the  favour,  or 
avert  the  high  displeasure  of  the  Crown.  If  some  have  refused 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  ^  majority  of  the  Commons  staying 
an  action  from  improper  motives ;  others  have  refused  to  liberate 
members  of  Parliament,  who  sued  out  their  habeas  corpus*  vvhen 
imprisoned  by  the  King  for  words  tittered  there  in  debate.  Never 
let  it  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Judges,  when  holding  office  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  the  King 
could  impose  a  tax  of  his  own  single  authority,  and  rule  the  land 
without  any  Parliament. 

Lord  Holt's  conduct  was  as.  di^erent  from  theirs  as  honesty 
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from  semlhyv  or  lighfc  from  flapknesft.  When  Joltn.  Paty  was 
broaght  before  him,  imprisoned  by  the  Houseiof  Commoitft  fot 
the  crime  of  bringing  a  lawfur  aotiooy  he  thus  estpresaed  him** 
self — *  I  will  suppose^  tiiat  the  bringing^  suehiaeftienfi^Sf  declared 
^  by  the  House  of  Gomaions  to  be  a  breach;  oi  theb  prLviIe0e# 
^  bnt  that  declaration  will  noft  make  that,  a  bfeai^h  «f  priyilege 
^  whicb  was  not  so.  before.  Bat  if  ihey  haFe  any^.  such  privilege, 
<  they  pogbt  to  show  precedents  of  k.  The  pcivileges  of  the 
^  House  of  Commons  aoe  well  know^n,  and  am.  founded  upon  the* 
^  law  of  the  land,  and  are  nothing  but  the  law..'  In  anodier 
part  of  his  admirable  judgment,  ^  I  shall,'  he.says^  ^  presume  to 
^  n^intain  that  here  is  no  privilege  bvok^i,  fas  I  take  it  foe 
*•  granted  that  piivil^e  is  stated  and  settled  by  the  law  of  £iig- 
'  land,  and  is  not  an  uncertain  and  undefiaiable  thing.'  * 

These  sentiments  are  not  the  emanations  of «;  feeble,  or  narrow 
mind.  Stich  epithets  might  perhaps  be  more  jxistly  applied  te 
those  who  forget  that  the  laws  were  entmsted  to  then  admrnis- 
tration  for  the  protection  of  the  peopie  againsit  all  arbttrary 
pi»wer,  by  whomsoever  assuined,  or  threatened.  Such  epithets 
might  with  more  propriety,  though  perhaps  not.wi^heitt  irrever* 
ence,  or  even  danger,  be  transferred  to  thoAe  who  have  employed 
language  so  unworthy  of  their  stations ;.  or  ta  some  who  httve 
tbMght  to  build  so  wide  a  auperstroetuce*  as  arfaitmry  pckwer  ott 
so  minute  a  basisy  and  who,  in  a  dreom  of  sel&eoaiplaeeiicy^  have 
fimcied  that  their  oiwn  powers  could  beeiriatged  beyond  all  con- 
trol, and  the  essential  boundaries  of  the  constitution  cemovisd  by 
expressions  like  these,  however  frequently  repeated* 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notiee,  that  the  great  case  of  StoekdaLe 
V.  Hansard,  which  principally  brought  the  present  subject  under 
general  discussion,  presented  perhaps  as  many  obstacles  to  the 
reception  of  our  general  views,  as  any  that  could  have  been  ima* 
gined.  It  was  an  action  for  libel,  and  excited  that,  sensiitiye 
jealousy  in  the  public  nind,  which  keeps  guard  over  the  freedom 
of  the  pcess.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  there  maintained,  appear^ 
ed  likely  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  important  knowledge. 


*  He  illustrates  this  by  welKknown  examples.  Privilege  doe9  not 
extend  to  treason,  felo&jy  or  bre^eb  of  tbe  peace,  nor  did  (till  tbe  deci- 
sion of  the  House  pf  Commons  against  that  of  tbe  Court  of  CommoA 
Pleas)  to  libel ;  from  the  time  of  Wilkes's  arrest  till  the  Rockingham 
administration  was  appointed.  The  privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  fine 
for  contempt,  is  not  shared  by  the  Commons,  The  former  may  imprison 
for  an  indefinite  time,  the  latter  only  during  a  session.  The  former  can 
examine  upon  oath,  not  so  the  latter. 
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Tlins  the  literary  publie,  bapply  now  almost  the  entire  public, 
took  an  alarm  whieh  vrould  be  merely  absurd  with  reference  to 
false  witness  before  a  committee.  That  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  eoivect  in  law  on  the  minor  pednt,  whether  the  privi*- 
lege  of  publishing  affottled  protection  to  the  ag^it  of  the  House 
of  Commons  lor  a  libel  upon  a  prirate  man,  has  hence  been 
doubted  by  some — ^whb  overlooked  an  obfious  distinction  be- 
tween the  fmet  eiroulation  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
has  become  habitual  and  almost  unavoidable  in  modern  times — 
and  the  claim  of  a  privilege  to  communicate  documents  to  the 
public,  in  exercise  of  the  real  functions  of  Parliament. 

This  distinctito  was  most  clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale 
and  the  whole  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Lake  v.  King, 
reported  in  the  first  volume  of  Saunders's  Reports,  and  appK^ 
by  Lord  Erskine,  in  his  usual  luminous  style  of  reasoning,  to  the 
case  of  R.  v,  Stockdale,  before  adverted  to.  ^  Before  they  Sent 
^  their  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  in  this  place  the  publica^ 

*  tion  of  answers  to  their  charges,  they  should  have  recollected 
^  that  their  want  of  circumspectioti  in  the  maintjenance  of  their 
'  own  privileges,  arid  in  the  protection  of  persons  accused  be^ 

*  fore  them,  had  given  to  the  public  the  charges  themselves, 

*  which  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  their  journals.     The 

*  course  and  practice  of  Parliament  might  warrant  the  printing 
^  of  them  for  the  use  of  their  own  menit>ers,  but  here  the  public 
<  cation  should  have  stopped,  and  all  further  progress  have  been 

*  resisted  by  authority.' 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  argue  the  doctrine  there  laid 
down,  after  the  fullest  consideration*  It  is  established  and  must 
be  i^ceived  as  good  law,  since  it  was,  though  unpalatable  to  the 
most  powerful  assembly  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
acquiesced  in  and  unchallenged ;  neither  impugned  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  where  ten  additional  judges  might  have  been 
called  in  to  reconsider  what  was  done  by  four  in  the  King's  Bench ; 
nor  submitted  to  judicial  scrutiny  in  the  high  tribunal  which 
unites  the  advantage  of  consulting  all  the  judges  of  the  land,  with 
that  of  a  forensic  discussion  by  the  first  and  ablest  advocates,  after 
all  the  materials  have  been  frequeiitly  examined,  and  full  time  has 
been  employed  in  maturing  its  deliberations*  That  high  tribunal 
being  also  a  House  of  Parliament,  interested  in  maintaining  all 
just  privileges,  and  bound  in  duty  to  preserve  them. 

Strange  to  say,  this  very  advantage  was  by  some  treated  as 
an  argument  against  bringing  a  writ  of  error.     *  What  I  can  it 

*  be  endured  thstt  the  privileges  of  the'  Commons  of  England 

*  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Lords  ?*  The  answer 
is  clear — that  consequence  must  attach  on  any  proceeding  at 
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law,  in  which  a  claim  of  privilege  can  fall  to  be  comidered  in  a 
court  of  jastice.  Unless  the  words  of  the  resolution,  forbidding 
Privilege  to  be  brought  under  discussion  i>r  decision  are  to  be  so 
literally  construed,  that  the  Speaker  was  wrong,  when  sued  Uy 
Sir  Francis  Bardett,  in  defending  himaelf  by  the  plea  of  privi- 
lege; and  unless, Mr  Hansard  wasguilty  of  a.c(»iteinptiiaresori-r 
ing  to  the  privilege  of  publishing  for  hisjustiicatiofLin  Stockdale's 
action  ;  and  .unless  the  Sergeant^atrArms  was  wrong  in  pleading 
the  Speaker's  warrant  to  Howard's  late  actioAof  trespass^  (which 
would  be  difficult  to  assert,  seeing  that  the  House  of  Commions 
directed  tliis  course  to  be  taken  in  each  of  these  aqtions^  and  in 
the  last  has  actually  sued  out  its  writ  of  error,)  the  court  must 
give  some  judgment  on  the  record  before  them ;  and  either  party 
must  have  the  right  to  submit  that  judgment,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  revision  in  a  sOperior  court.  Thus,  if  the  Qoeen's  Bench 
had  decided  against  the  plaiatiif,  he,  like  Sir  Francis  Burdett^ 
might  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  different  decision  from  .the 
House  of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  Privilege  was  allowed  as  a  legal 
defence ;  but  many  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  to  the  consti- 
tution were  much  mor«  disposed  to  lament,  with  SirSa^auel  Ro*- 
miliy,  the  summary  proceeding  out  of  which  the  action  grew,  than 
to  wish  for  its  extension  or  repetition.  Say  what  w^  will  respect- 
ing the  obstructions  that  libels  may  produce,  the  union  of  so  many 
offices  in  one  body,  acting  as  lawgiver,  prosecutor,  judgie,  jury,  and 
executioner,  under  circumstances,  too^  where  the  worse  the  libel 
the  greater  heat  must  be  excited — has  something  scandalous  in 
its  aspect.  If  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  justice — the  first  requisite 
of  penal  visitation  in  a  civilized  country — it  can  hardly  command 
that  freedom  from  suspicion,  and  consequent  public  satisfaction, 
which  is  the  second,  but  almost  equally  important  object.  And 
when  each  one  of  the  ioferior  Courts,  trusting  to  their  character 
for  its  own  vindication,  had  for  near  a  hundred  years  discontinued 
the  proceeding  by  contempt  for  libel,  which  the  Commons'  Com- 
mittee urged  as  their  precedent — it  seemed  unfortunate  that  the 
popular  branch  of  the  cbnstitution  resorted  to  physical  foroci 
guided  by  no  other  impulse  than  its  own  sense  of  the  injury. 

All,  however,  will  admit, that  between  summary  punishment  for 
acts  really  offensive  and  contemptuous  towards  the  House — and 
the  stay  of  actions  between  two  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  brought 
for  determining  their  private  rights — no  comparison  can  be  drawn. 
If  the  officer  or  agent  of  the  House  is  always  to  be  thus  pro- 
tected for  what  he  does  in  that  capacity,  we  would  humbly  ask, 
whether  a  stationer  dealing  with  Mr  Hansard  in  the  articles  of 
his  trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Blue  Books  on  the  other, 
must  be  restrained  from  bringing  an  action  on  the  balance,  or 
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filing  a  bill  fotan  aeeountj^  The  attorney  or  the  counsel^  \?hoi 
felt  a  prudetit  regard  either, for  the  client,  or  for  himself,  taking 
warmng'from  the,  recent  vx>te$»  would  assuredly  advise  him  to  ^it 
dowa  wHh  hiB  loss*  tAtnd.if  plamti^  may  be  restrained  from 
eommencing .aotionsi  it  musi  Miequ^lly  proper  to  restrain  the 
partita  sued  fronx  re»sting>  them.  The  arm  that,  anpnihilates  the 
right  to  sue,  <;ann9t  he  so<  shortened  as  to  leave  the  same  person, 
free  to/ilefepdi  when,  the jaame  point  is  in, issue.  , 

We  ha v^.  already  glanced,  at  ope  subject,  which  cannot  be  too 
aeriously  obosidered-  It  has  not  esc£^ped  Lord  Brougham,  but 
occupies  a  p^mioent  place  in  his  Protest.  We  mean  the  fact, 
tfhat,  inmodj^rn  time8^ithe:^Minister,afi4. the  majority  of  the  lower 
Iiousefof  If arliameDt^are  of  necessity  closely  alUedT-^we  ought  per<« 
hap0  to  aay-^compietel)^  identified.  Madem  VQjcqbula.  But  Privi-y 
l^e,  while^  it  ri^in^  itd:'nai»Q,  .has  wholly  changed  its  posi^ 
tion.  and  office*  Kp  lofj^isr  th^  h^ld  ai^agonist  of  Preroga* 
tive,,  and  theiptrepid  guardian  of  popular  rights  against  the 
usurpation  ^f  the,Crp.wj)^  we  may  be  sure  that  its  aid  will  be  in- 
voked, if  arbitrary  desigps,  should  be. entertained.  We  affect  no 
4i:ppreheD»iOn  4>u  this  sqorQ  at  the  present  moment ;  but  we  cannot 
forget  that,  iui  ajl  th^  strong  op^ratroDS  of  Privilege  during  the 
last  hundred. and  fifty  y^ars^  it: has  worked  the  will  of  the  Ministry 
fo«  thB  time  being ;  th as  engrafting  on  powers  carefully  restricted 
by  law  an  unlipiited  power,  in  th^e  name  of  Privilege,  to  accom* 
plish  any  object  of  the. Croifn.  .     _ 

If  the  IJouse  pf  Cofomons  had  declared  General  Warrants  law- 
ful-^^still  m^re,  if  they.  had.  addressed  the  Crown  to  issue  tli^m 
for  the  effectual  suppression  of  John  Wilkes  and  his  libels — he 
inight  pPssibly  have  neen  punished  for  questioning  their  legality 
afterwards  in  the  Cpurts. of  Justice.  The  same  thing  might  hap- 
pen wh^dver  popular  feeling  should  be  strongly  excited.  For 
example,  if  a  foreigner  or  ^  subject  were  now  minded  to  question 
the  legality  of  opening  letters  at  the  Post-office,  by  Government 
authority,  sgme  ijaeans  for  ofushing  the  enquiry,  by  the  interven- 
tion pf  Privilege,  ipight  l?e  dexterously  em  ploy  e([.  In  like  manner^ 
if  spm^  antique  remi^t  of  feudal  sovereignty  should  he  set  up 
by  the  Crown,  either  in  its  own  right,  or  as  appertaining  to  thie 
X)uchies  pf  L^nc^ltjer  or  Cprnwii^ll,  the  subject  who  should, 
either  by  f^ption  or  by  pje^,  assert  an  opposite  right,  might  find  3ir 
W.  Gossett^an  unexpected  visitor  at  the  consultation,  and  himself, 
his  .cou^^el  and  attorney „  suddenly  lodged  in  Niewgate ;  while  the 
Crowp  wpuid  thus  traviql  to  ,a  favourable  termination  of  a  legal 
point  by  a  sbprt  rx)ad,  morg  royal  than  royalty  itself. 

One  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  most  important  one,  is  taken 
by  XrP^d  B^roj^ghain,  which  receiyeid  no  answer  frpm  the  Privi- 
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Ytfe  part}'.  How,  lie  demanded,  can  yon  effectually  proEect 
your  witness  from  an  aotion  ?  You  nay  comoiit  the  pliintiS, 
and  his  attorney  or  bis  counsel,  but  that  does  not  put  Bueml to tlie 
action.  You  may  ordtfr  the  defendant  not  to  plead,  but  tbe  actica 
goes  on;  the  plaintilF  obtains  unbeditatin^ly  judgment  for  waotof 
a  plea,  and  a  writ  of  enquiry  ensues,  diimage«  are  ussewed,  snd 
execution  is  levied.  Nay,  even  if  the  J  udges  are  imprisoned,  still 
the  action  survives.  Nothing  can  wore  plainly  show  b©w  coro- 
pletety  these  boasted  privileges  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  wkonuy 
choose  to  brave  the  Houses.  Now,  Lord  Campbelt  is  too  good 
a  lawyer  not  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  this  dilemma  in  whicb 
tbe  Houses  are  placed;  and,  accordingly,  be  brought  in  abiUk 
what  he  ciiUed  remedying  the  evil,  and  supplying  this  ^m% 
defect  in  the  code  of  Privilege.  But  other  chum|Mons  ot  Privi- 
lege hold  this  proceeding  of  bk  Lordship  in  perfeci  abhomiice, 
and  rejrard  it  as  at  ortee  ami  fet  ever  abandoning  tbe  vhsle 
of  their  claims  and  principles.  So  w«  sball  hear  ito  more  at 
Loi-d  Campbell's  bill,  and  the  argument ivfaich  it  was  desi^iaedu 
nieet  mast  remain  unanstvered,  as  it  is  unanswerable. 

Rtrty  politics  are  wholly  foreign  to  tfaia  discnssimi.  Bttli 
parties  have  sinnerf — both  httve  suffered  ;  yet  the  Whigs  of 
former  times  could  boa^t  that  Privilege  was  assorted  by  thajnin 
furtherance  of  popular  rightti— defying  an^  resisting  an  uncoo^l^ 
tutional  system  attempted  by  the  Crown.  Their  denundalifl" 
and  persecution  of  the  Abhorrers,  of  James  Duke  of  York,  of 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  had  this  reileeming  quality.  If  th^  wJ^ 
not  always  maintain  the  precise  issues  Wbicb  they  raised,  tbeii 
cause  was  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  Siiie«  the  R«olii- 
tion,  when  their  efforts  were  crowned  by  souring  the  rfominiui 
of  the  laws,  and  the  independence  of  the  judges,  they  opposei 
with  all  their  might,  the  imprisonment  of  Colepeper  and  ofraty; 
and  the  monstrous  career  of  iniquity  recorded  under  tbe  (illeof 
A'shby  V.  White.  With  all  the  powers  of  ai^umenl,  .eloquence, 
and  sarcasm,  tbey  exposed  the  proceedings  by  which  Wilkei  v» 
hunted  down.  The  only  exception  to  this  praise,  is'  the  uBg«- 
aerous  vote  which  consigned  tbe  two  Judges  to  Newgate  for 
having  faithfully  discharged  their  duty. 

Considering  tbe  part  which  this  Journal  b as  taken-  duringso 


vita  the  fast  gra— rf  Mr  alvs  vas  fi'nn :  Mr  cut  ««  ^tMtW 
now,  wheit  it  hmt  ^mtattmia  a  b««  m^  mmo^  pOKliotji  AWK^tyt. 

wbkib  now  njHiiliii  pablic  aiFaiis  kar«  Wvn  ttin:Ttvti  Ky  |Mrii- 
cntat  rircuHMiatai  tro^  c**^*S  ''"^  ^■'^'■t  t*>  tlt«'»«-  iiMtK<rUMt 
etmudentboDs,  we  u^  tlwi  tkey  will  hm  b«  li»t  on  tnir  lv4M(iH^ 

CubHc  neii.  Ow  caiBeM  and  siunne  nwonstntuce  wtkultl  not 
ave  been  tb«  nce«i|  bad  w«  not  been  acluahNt  by  ihU 
conviction.  It  we  had  been  required  lu  Mate  the  vi^m  (>uiw 
sequences  which  the  uaUniited  daim  of  I^rivile^e  v«ulil  )mH(tK>s 
w<  should  have  been  disposed  to  say, — *  't  may  even  )ii(er)i(Me  ttt 
'obstruct  the  five  «ourse  of  jastiL-e,  and  the  due  execuiion  ot'  ihi^ 
'Ws.'  This  consequence  has  ensui'd.  but  in  u  muiurnt  (>!'  ^\l^\tt 
and  iuflammation.  Without  any  streiehot'ima^inuliun,  it  iiuiv  lie 
mutdplied  indefinitely,  aud  be  I'uund  in  a  short  time  uctiNvly  ititer- 
knogw'nb  all  the  interests  of  every  class.  Wo  do  not,  however, 
reMowa^ument  on  any  examples — werestontho  K^-uenil  hriH. 
cipU.  M.  Guizot  does  not  warn  against  xlavery  by  n  H)H'i'itirii> 
Uon  of  the  calamities  and  crimes  wliieh  it  may  en}j;fii(l('r;  but 
denounces  it  in  the  ^uerul  as  ce  mat  dts  mattJ;  trltv .  iniilwli 
da  iii^«U4s.  So  say  we  of  Arbitrary  Power,  in  uU  itii  I'ornii, 
aad'under  all  its  tlistrmses. 


AsT.  II. — 1.   OlkeHo,  Trag^die  de  Shakupfarr ;  trixluit  vur  !e 
Comte Affi-ed de  yif/jip.'  {(Euvrea  cumpletea,'Vu\,  VI,    I'liri-*.) 

Z  ffomkt,  Tra<)idie  de  Shaksjieare ;  U-aduit  par  At  .'Liimde  H'ailly. 

(MS.  ParisO 
s  _r«««  r.-™^    Tr^^i^u  ^i,  .«,„i™.,/,«  .  t^aduit  par  M.  Awjuutt 
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loofked  hoiiesjbly  vacant,  and  not  a  few,  jdeeply  «md  wboerdy 
interested.  Jn  jthe  front  of  the  pit  sat  the  Critics,  triumpb*^ 
antly  Qonscious  ,oC. English,  and  bojdly  eothu^iastie  for  Mac- 
ready,  ox.pmsimes  for  Miss  Fauqit,  The  boxes  w<ere alined 
with  r<^ws  of  the  ^lanohes^.epatUes^  lo»g  loj^ks^  and  impa^y^ 
countenances, ^hicboHiarJied  the  countrywomen  ,of  the.  mighty 
poet — here  and  there  among  them,  aqreat^resucb  as  furnished  the 
materials  out  of  which  his  boundless  ima^inatioiw  fasbiotted  his 
Desdemonas  and  his  Portias,  or^^ugg^st^d.lhat  type  o£(«a  under 
monstrative  f^glishw.oman,  CprdeUa.    . 

Hqw  often  w^e  we  borne  away  eyen  itfm^  the  iol«re$t  of  tbe 
drama  to  th^t  pf  thi^  6t;i;^Qg;er  spectacle  I  The  .meiie  sound  of 
^he  langv^^g^.  pf  Englaa4  in  that,  q^paccustomed  plaoe^  Wad  sweet 
^nd  solemn  to  our  ears  as  theyoic^of  a.motheiT.Jkidig  unheard  on 
.earth.,  And.  this;  was  Fr^nccil  .and  these  ;W«re  . Fri^o^hmeot 
listening,  with  us,  to  oi^r  ^hakspeare  J  .  .How  vainly  we  tried  to 
guess  at  their  emotions  !  ,  Hqw  vainly,  thought  we^  would,  tbey 
seek  to  fathom  ours  I  So  n^^r,  and.  yet  so  far-^united,  yet 
severed  by  an  j^Q^passable  gulf,  .^e  sat.  .So  infinite:  a  region 
is  th^  human  heart!  .Nations,  UHc  indivjduftts,.  know  each 
otbei;  but  in  part;  theyi cannot  penetr^tte  the  l^yrinths  of  each 
other's  thoughts.  One  might  think  this  so. plj^vipM^.  reflection 
should  teach  diffidence  in  our  own  judgments,  and  indulgence  for 
those  of  others.     But  does  it? 

The  degree  to  which  the  Germans  understand  Sbakspeare  is 
one  proof  of  our  consanguinity ; — of  that  fundamental  resem- 
blance or  sympathy  between. men  of  the  sam^^race,  which  lies 
hidden  beneath  many  superficial  differences.  But  no  foreigner 
can  ever  fully  understand  Shakspeare,  the  most  English,  al- 
though the  most  cosmopolitan  of  poets;  and  we  feel-*-with 
regret  or  with  exultation,  according^  as  the  benevolent  or  the 
selfish  feelings  predominate-^how  many  exquisite  touches,  to 
which  our  hearts  vibrate  in  their  inmost  depths,  our  neighbours 
can  never  feel;  how  many  allusions  that  stir, whole  trains  at 
thought  in  our  minds,  are  unmeaning  to  them.  Enough,  how- 
ever, remains  to  form  a  treasury  for  the  world ;  and  it  was  with 
the  sihcerest  satisfaction  that  we  saw  the  French  people  claiming 
their  part  in  the  great  inheritance.  ;  ' 

Any  inclination  we  might  liave  felt  to  smile  at  the'  little  in- 
dications of  the  zeal  of  our  neighbours  not  to  be  behind  in  the 
race  of  fashion,  was  lost  in  the  satisfaction  and  respect  with 
which  such  a  fashion  inspired  us.  Here  was  a  public  homage 
to  a  long-contested  superiority;  a  public  renunciation  of  a  long- 
cherished  error;  a  public  expression  of  the  desire  to  know  and 
to  admire  what  others  deemed  admirable.     Ungenerous  must  be 
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the  heart  that  did  not  long  to  open  to  those  eagfer  and  appre- 
hensive minds,  the  fountains  of  delight  at  which  ourselves  hav6 
been  wont  to  drink. 

Jt  is  worth  while  to  enquire  by  what  steps  the  public  of  Paris 
has  been  led  to  recognise  merits  it  had  been  so  studiously  taught 
to  deny ;  or  how  so  strong  a  curiosity  has  been  awakened  about 
those  farces  monstreuses  I — so  they  were  described — for  ages 
regarded  as  the  fit  amusement  of  a  barbarous  people.  We  pro* 
pose  to  give  ouf  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  successful  attempts  which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  bring  France  Acquainted  with  our  great  dra- 
matist. It  IS  not  only  a  curious  piece  of  literary  and  dramatio 
history,  \y\xX  it  forms  a  part  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
cosmopolitan  and  the  exclusively  national  spirit.  The  incidents 
of  the  conflict  are,  we  are  sure,  new  to  most  of  our  readers^ 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  not  uninteresting  to  maay  of  them. 

In  such  an  attack  on  long-cherished  prejudices,  the  piooeefft 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  the  translators.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
their  labours  that  we  have  noW  to  do. 

In  speaking  of  the  translators  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  not  be 
supposed  to  mean  his  disfigurets.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  the  former  may  indeed  be  looked  for  in  the  works  of 
the  latter.  The  French  public,  Hately  ufi willing  to  take  upou 
trust,  rather  than  study  a  people  or  literature  in  itself,  had  re- 
ceived with  blind  confidience  the  Wretched  travesties  which  bad 
faith  or  bad  taste,  or  both  united,  had  put  before  them  as  the 
works  of  the  great  English  dramatist.  They  knew  the  Shak- 
speare of  Ducis,  and^  naturally  enough,  they  wanted  to  know  no 
more.  Even  Talma,  who  had  studied  *  Hamlet*  in  England,  had 
played  in  it  with  Kemble,  and  whose  most  ardent  desire  it  was 
to  lay  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Conception  of  the  Poet  before  his 
countrymen,  was  condemned  to  act  in  the  miserable  counterfeits 
then  palmed  upoii  the  public  as  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare. 
Probably  this  state  of  things  would  have  continued  much  longer, 
had  Ttot  the  daring,  vigorous,  and  refined  criticism  of  Schlegel, 
whose  name  had  a  certain  currency  and  weight  in  France,  and 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  Shakspeare  was  received 
by  the  whole  German  people,  awakened  in  the  better  order  of 
French    minds,    doubts    of   the    infallibility  of  their   oracles. 

*  Voltaire,' says  Monsieur  Guizot,  in  his  charming  Life  of  Shak- 
speare, '  was  the  first  in  France  who  spoke  of  the  geniud  of 
^  Shakspeare;  and,  though  he  treated  him  as  a  barbarian,  the 

*  publie  thought  he  said  too  much  about  him.  It  would  have 
^  been  deemed  a  sort  of  pK)fanation  to  apply  to  rude  and  form- 
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*  less  works  the  words  genius  and  glory.     Now  tbe  glory  and 

*  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  are  no  longer  discussed.      Nobody 

*  contests  them ;  a  greater  question  has  arisen,  viz. — Whether 

*  the  dramatic  system  of  Shakspeare  is  not  better  than  that  of 
<  Voltaire?' 

M.  Guizot's  Essay  was  published  in  1821,  and  doubtless  con* 
tributed  not  a  little  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  was  to  come. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  siee  how  the  candid,  accurate,  and 
Conscientious  appreciation  of  other  conditions  of  moral  and 
political  life  than  those  under  which  he  lives, —  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable,  though  far  from  the  most  popular  quality 
of  the  great  statesman, — displays  itself  in  the  remarks  of  the 
critic.  The  historical  sense,  (histori^che  sinn)  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  shines  like  a  light  through  the  whole  Essay.  And  this 
sense  renders  the  mind  apt  for  the  reception  and  appreciation  of 
all  hitrh  and  g^reat  manifestations  of  human  thought,  however  new 
and  unfamiliar. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  conscientious  translators  of  Shakspeare, 
— to  the  men  who  have  devoted  so  much  ability  and  labour  to 
an  enterprise  in  which  even  success  promised  so  little  recompense. 

The  dramatic  revolution  of  Paris  was  anterior  to  the  revolution 
of  July.  In  1828,  M,  Victor  Hugo  puplished  his  drama  of  Crom-- 
welL  The  work  was  itself  a  protest  against  the  constraints  im- 
posed on  the  French  drama;  and  the  preface  contains  an  eloquent, 
though  somewhat  affected  and  fantastic  plea  in  favour  of  innova^r 
tion.     This  preface  excited  much  and  vehement  discussion. 

But  the  most  active  leader  of  the  emeute  against  tbe  ancien 
regime  of  the  stage,  was,  strange  to  say.  Count  Alfred  de 
Vigny :  instead  of  trusting  to  his  own  forces,  he  brought  the 
might  of  Shakspeare  himself  to  bear  upon  the  contest.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his  (Euvres  Complites^ 
containing  his  translations  of  Othello  and  the  Merchant  of 
Venice^  published  in  1839,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  matter : — 

*  It  is  precisely  ten  years  since  I  brought  tbe  Moor  of  Venice  on  the 
French  stage.  Ten  years!  The  events  of  that  time  are  almost  his- 
torical. Ten  years  I  the  duration  of  an  empire  and  a  few  constitutions  I 
The  representation  of  this  tragedy  is,  then,  an  event  of  sufficiently  remote 
antiquity  to  permit  me  to  speak  of  it  as  an  impartial  historian — a  disin- 
terested one,  if  ever  such  existed  ; — for  when  I  made  the  Moor  storm 
the  citadel  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8,  the  flag  he  plant('d  upon  it  bore  the 
arms  of  Shaki=peare,  and  not  mine.  And  yet — I  appeal  to  the  witnesses 
who  have  buivived  that  battle — if  I  had  profaned  a  church  the  scandal 
would  have  heen  Ippr.' — *  It  was  at  a  time  when  politics  seemed  laid  to 
sleep.  The  truce  afforded  by  a  moderate  nwnistr}*  left  only  the  field  of  let- 
ters open  to  warfare.   Tiie  combatants  rushed  to  it  with  fury,  and  tbe  pub- 
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lie  of  Paris  geemed  to  l>e  reliesrfit/ig,  in  ditiie  oonflictfi  of  the  theatre, 
those  which  were  shonly  lo  fnlloiv.    I n  OcloUer  1 8S9,  I  wrole  thfi  Letter 
which  IB  here  prefixed   to  the   Tragedy.' — '  The  Moor  having-  once  en- 
tered the  citadel,  threw  open  all  Us  gates,  and  we  know  from  those  who, 
fur   the  last  ten   years,  have   entered   it,  what   new  and   original  works 
were  freely  represented  there,  in  spiie  of  the  snperannuated  power  which 
had  hitherto  reigned.' — '  This  translation   [^of  Shakspeare]  ia   the   only 
one    which  baa  ever   been   acted  on    ihe    French   ela^e.     Id   the   aame 
year  I  prepared  the  Merekant  of  Venice;  hut  I  kept 
folio,  such  aa  it  ia  here  printed.     In  the  midst  of  ihe 
kinds  which  opposed  its  prodnction  on  the  stage,  the  re 
broke  out,  and  the  noise  of  our/euir  d'artifiea  was  drown 
cannon.' — '  Nevertheless,  as  nothing  is  lost  in  France,  . 
dence  that  a  monument  like  that  possessed  hy. Germany 
^instructed — a  translation  in  verse,  and  filled  for  represe 
works  of  Sliakspeare.     The  first  stone  was  laid  with  difl 
Olheilo,  and  it  will  remain  where  it  is.     I  hope  the  elag< 
plete  this  work.      Several  of  the  masterpieces  of  Shaksj 
been  ready  aranng  us,  Iranslaled  .into  verse,  and   prepan 
unite  to  thsir  fine  talents   a  love  of  art   sitflicienlly  generous  to  make 
abnegation  for  a  time  of  their   own   celebrity.     Aclors  who   may.  feel 
theiiiitel*e«  great  enough  fdr  such  immortal  parts,  will  know  where  to 
find  Honda,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  JuUus  Cwtar,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet ; 
Mid  from  them,  I  think,  will  come  the  accomplishment  of  an  attempt 
tben  made  so  courageously.' 

We  must  also  quote  a  few  words  from   ttie  '  Letter  to  Lord 

• ,  on  the   Representation  of  the  24ih   October   1829,' 

vritten  at  the  time  which  follows  this  brief  introduction,  and  to 
which  M.  de  Vigny  alludes  in  the  foregoing  passage  : — 

'  What  I  had  to  say  to  the  piihlic  on  the  24th  Octoher  ]  829,  was 
this — There  is  a  simple  question  to  he  resolved.  It  is  b«  follows — 
Shall  the  French  stage  he  a)iened  or  not  to  a  moderfi  tragedy,  affording : 
1st,  In  its  cimoeption,  a  wide  picture  of  life,  instead  of  a  narrow  pic- 
tnre  of  the  catastrophe  of  an  intrigue:  iid,  In  ita  composition,  chanic- 
tera  (not  parts  t)  quiet  scenes  without  dramatic  action,  mingled  with 
comic  and  tragic  scenes  :  3d,  In  its  executioo,  a  style  familiar,  comic, 
tragic,  and  sometimes  epic  ? ' 

The  autbor  goes  on  to  say,  that  an  original  or  invented  tra- 
gedy would  not  have  had  the  requisite  authority  to  sustain  such 
an  experiment.  It  wao  neceesary  to  take  a  composition  conse- 
crated by  the  popular  voice  of  ages.  *  1  give  it,  not  as  a  model 
'  for  our  time,  but  as  the  representation  of  a  foreign  monument^ 
'  raised  in  other  times  by  the  most  potent  hand  that  ever  created 
*  for  the  stage.' 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  some  of 
.M.  de  Vigny's  just  and  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  great 
systems  of  dramatic  composition: — 
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*  Cpnaider  that  in  tlie  expiring  system  every  tragedy  was  a  cirtad- 
iti*dj3ht,  itid  a  d6fh<ymment  of  an  action  already  mature  at  the  riding  of 
lh6  curtain,  which  held  by  a  thread,  and  had  only  to  fall  again.  Here 
is  the  defect  which  strikes  you,  as  it  does  all  foreigners,  in  French 
"tragedies  ; — that  parsimony  of  scenes  and  developments  ;  those  fac- 
fcitibiis  delays  ;  and  then  all  at  once  that  hurry  to  conclude  ;  mingled 
^iih  the  fear,  perceptible  throughout,  of  falling  short  of  mattet  to  fill 
ihe  five  acts.  Par  from  diminishing  my  admiratioh  for  the  mfeti  who 
followed  that  system,  this  consideration  heightens  it ;  for  'every  tragedy 
required  a  prodigious  address,  and  a  host  of  contrivances  to  disgufse  the 
misire  to  Which  they  condemned  themselves.* — *  It  is  not  thiis  that  the 
dramatic  ^^oet  will  proceed  in  future.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  take 
iri  his  wide  grasp  along  period  of  time,  and  will  fill  it  with  entire 
'Existences  5  he  will  dreate  man,  not  as  specieSy  but  as  individual ;  iM 
only  means  of  interesting  men.  He  tvill  let  his  creatures  live  of  thei^ 
bwn  life,  and  Will  only  cast  into  their  hearts  those  germs  of  passion  by 
which  great  events  are  prepared ;  then,  when  the  hour  is  come,  and  not 
till  then,  without  letting  us  feel  that  his  finger  hastens  on  the  e^ent> 
he  Wfll  show  destiny  entwining  its  victims  in  folds  as  large,  as  multi- 
plied, as  inextricable,  as  those  in  which  writhe  Laocoon  and  his  sons.*^ 

T^lie  following  passage  we  will  pot  spoil  by  translating  : — 

'<  11  fallait,  dans  des  vestibules  qui  ne  menaient  a  rien,  des  person nagei 
htallant  nulle  part,  parlant  de  pea  de  chose,  avec  des  id^es  ind^cises  et 
des  paroles  vagnes,  un  peu  agit^s  par  des  sentimens  mitigSs,  des  passions 
paisibies,  et  arrivant  ainsi  k  une  mort  gracieuseou  a  un  soupir  faux.  O 
tvaine  fantasmagorie I  Ombres  d'hommes  dans  une  ombre  de  nature! 
vides  royaumes  I   Inama  regna  P 

These  remarks  M.  de  Vigny  applies  to  the  system,  and  the 
majority  of  its  followers,  not  of  course  to  the  '  magnifiqm$  ex^ 
ceptions^ 

.  JMor  are  we  to  confound  such  a  just  recognition  of  the  defects 
mid  entraves  of  the  French  drama,  and  such  aspirations  after  a 
freer  and  wider  poetical  field,: with  the  extravagancies  of  writers 
who  fancied  themselves  imitators  of  Shakspeare,  when  they  wert 
outraging  nature^  sense,  and  decency. 

The  following  passage  is  as  just  as  it  is  amusing  t — 

'I  think  it  -wbUld  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  power  which  kept 
us  so  long  in  this  world  of  convention— ^that  the  muse  of  this  secondary 
tragedy,  was  Politeness.  She  alone  was  capable  of  banishing  trog 
bbaraoters  as  coarse ;  simple  language  as  trivial ;  th«  ideality  of  p)ulo80»> 
phy  and  of  the  passions  as  extravagance ;  poetry  as  bizarrerie. 

*  Politeness,  though  a  daughter  of  courts,  always  was,  and  always 
will  be  a  leveller  ;  she  effaces  and  flattens  every  thing ;  neither  too  hi^k 
nor  top  low  is  her  motto.  She  does  not  hear  nature,  who  crie^  from  all 
'parts  to  genius,  in  the  words  of  Macbeth,  <*  Come  high  or  low*" 

'  I  do  not  think  a  foreigner  can  easily  understand  what  a  degree  of 
falsehood  our  versifiers  for  the  stage — I  will  not  say  poets — had  reached. 
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To  give  you  an  example  of  this  ampng  a  thousand — when  the  author 
wanted  to  saj  "  espions,"  he  said — 

"  Ces  moftels  dont  Iptat  gage  la  vigilance." 

<  You  must  he  sensible  that  nothing  but  an  extreme  politeness  to- 
wards the  corporation  of  spies  could  dictate  so  elegant  a  periphrasis. 

*  Other  writers  of  talent  were  led  into  the  same  fault  by  a  desire  of 
attaining  what  is  called  harmony;  seduced  by  the  example  of  ft  great 
master  who  treated  only  antique  subjects,  where  Greek  and  Latin 
phrases  were  suitable.  Hence  that  style  in  which  every  word  is  an 
anachronism ;  in  which  Chinese  Turks  and  American  savages  talk  in 
every  line  of  "  Hymen  and  his  torch.*' 

'  Would  you  believe,  for  example,  you  English,  "who  know  what 
words  are  spoken  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  that  the  tragic  muse  of 
France — Melpomene^  as  she  was  then  called — was  ninety-ejght  years 
before  she  could  bring  herself  to  say  out  audibly,  un  mouchoir  f  The 
following  are  the  steps  by  which  she  proceeded  with  a  very  awusing 
prudery  and  embarrassment. 

*ln  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1147,  which  corresponds  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1782,  Melpomene,  on  occasion  of  the  hymirtie  of  a  virtuous 
Turkish  lady,  wanted  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  not  daring  to  draw 
it  out  of  the  pocket  of  her  hoop,  took  out  a  hilht  instead.  In  1792,  she 
again  wanted  this  same  handkerchief,  at  the  hyminie  of  a  cHoyenne  who 
called  herself  a  Venetian  and  cousin  of  Desdemona,  named  H^delmone, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it  out ;  but  whether  it  was  that,  under 
the  Directory,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  be  seen  to  uise  a  hand- 
kerchief, or,  &c. — in  short  she  did  not  venture.  In  1820,  French 
tragedy,  having  now  renounced  her  sobriquet  of  Melpomdne,  and  Wrrow- 
ing  from  the  German,  had  again  to  do  with  a  handkerchief,  on  occasion 
of  the  will  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  ma  foi!  she  summoned  courage, 
took  the  handkerchief — itself — in  her  hand  before  the  whole  audience, 
and  called  it,  aloud  and  undismayed,  "  tissu**  and  ^^don^  This  was  a 
great  step.  At  last,  in  1820,  thanks  to  Shakspeare»  ahfft  uttered  the 
word — to  the  terror  and  swooning  of  thie  weak,  wbp  that  day  uttered 
cries  long  and  loud,  but  ta  the  satisfaotion  of  the  pi^bUc^  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  aGOostomed  to  call  a  v»09«c^Wv^**^  tnotichoir. 
The  word  has  made  its  entre ;  Ridiculous  triuittpbJ  WiU  it.  always 
take  us  a  century  to  introduce  a  real  word  on  the  stage  ?' 

We  should  fill  too  much  space  were  we  to  go  on  to  quote  M. 
de  Vigny's  interesting  remarks  on  dramatic  art  in  France  ;  but 
we  must  present  our  readers  with  the  following  specimen?  of  his 
graceful  and  flowing  translation  :-^- 

«  Othello.     Sbn  pere  alora  m^aimait,  et  tr^srsouveat 
M*invitait ;  nous  parlions  de  ma  vie,  en  suivattt 
Par  ann6e  et  par  jour  les  sidges,  les  bataiiles, 
Les  d^sastres  sur  mer,  les  vastes  fun  brailles 
Oh  je  m'^tais  trouv6 ;  je  parcourais  les  temps 
De  mes  plus  grands  perils,  et  ces  rudes  instftnta 
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Adiea  joie  et  bonbeur  d6trait8  par  une  femme ; 
Adieu  beaux  bataillons  aux  panacbes  flottans ; 
Adieu  guerre,  adieu  toi  dont  les  jeux  ^clatans 
Font  de  I'amhition  une  vertu  sublime  ! 
Adieu  done  le  coursier  que  la  trompette  anime, 
Et  ses  hennissemens,  et  les  bruits  du  tambour, 
L'6tendard  qu'on  deploie  avec  des  cris  d'amour  I 
Appareil,  pompe,  6clat,  cortege  de  la  gloire  I 
£t  Tous,  nobles  canons,  qui  tonnez  la  victoire, 
Et  qui  semblez  la  Yoix  formidable  d'un  Dieu. 
Ma  ticbe  est  terminee !     A  tout  jamais,  adieu ! ' 

That  this  should  he  the  favourite  passage,  is  very  characteris- 
tic. French  ^'criticism  is  disarmed  wherever  beaux  bataillons 
are  in  question.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  these  magni- 
ficent hnes  fully  justify  the  applause  they  received. 

The  history  of  the  representation  is  curious  and  amusing. 
The  first  of  Shakspeare's  plays  which  M.  de  Vignv  attempted 
to  bring  upon  the  French  stage,  was  Romeo  and  JulieL  This 
was  already  in  course  of  rehearsal,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground 
in  consequence  of  Mademoiselle  Mars'  consciousness  of  her 
being  unequal  to  the  part  of  the  heroine — *  Si  j'avais  Tage  de 
^  Juliette,'  she  sai4»  with  her  matchless  grace,  to  the  translator^ 
^peut-^tre  n'auroii)*je  pas  mon  talent;  mais  avec  mon  talent,  je 
^  n'ai  pas  I'age  de  Juliettet'  No  other  competent  actress  was  to 
be  found,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  fisLvour  of  Othello.  Mader 
moiselle  Mars  played  Desdemona ;  Joanny,  Othello ;  and  Perrier 
was,  as  we  have  been  told,  an  excellent  Iago«  The  sensation — 
the  conflict,  it  excited,  was  unprecedented*  National,  pqlitical* 
and  literary  antipathies  and  passions  weve  all  roused  and  active, 
and  the  most  illustrious  champions  appeared  in  the  field*  The 
Dul^e  de  BrogUe  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  high  station  and 
higher  character  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  He  wrote  a  long 
and  able  artiele  on  the  subject  In  the  lUme  JFrangai^e*  The 
public  mind  was  smarting  under  the  wounds  of  Waterloo  and 
the  stings  of  foreign  invasion.  This  state  of  morbid  suscepti*- 
bility  was  little  favourable  to  a  calm  appreciation  of  foreign 
merit ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  M<  de 
Vigny  was  seriously  accused  of  being  a  partisan  of  England, 
and  of  lending  his  talents  to  add  to  the  humiliation  of  the  arms 
of  France,  that  of  prostrating  her  literary  supremacy  before  the 
idol  of  her  most  dreaded  and  hated  foe.  He  received  threatening 
letters,  and  ivas  earnestly  warned  to  desist  from  his  anti-nationid 
undertaking.  Mademoiselle  Mars  remarked  fpur  men  who  were 
always  seated  in  the  front  of  the  pit,  and  regularly,  even  when 
the  success  of  the  piece  was  assuted  and  at  its  height,  hissed 
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when  the  curtain  dropped,  as  a  sort  of  national  protest.  One 
man  was  heard,  when  reading  the  names  of  the  personages,  to 
say,  *  Voyez  done  ces  noms  barbares  Anglais! — Yaga,   Yago 

*  — e'est  eomme  le  miaulement  d'un  chat/  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  and  all  clamour,  Othello  was  acted  fifty  or 
sixty  times. 

Translations  of  several  other  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  were 
shortly  after  published  ;  but  as  these  are  accessible  to  any  reader 
who  may  be  curious  about  them,  and  as  none  of  them,  except  the 

*  Fragments  of  Lear '  by  M.  Anthony  Deschamps,  have  any  con- 
spicuous merit,  we  shall  pass  on,  being  in  a  condition  to  do  so^ 
to  those  which  are  not  yet  before  the  public. 

Hamlet^  the  most  di^cult  of  all,  was  fitly  undertaken  by  M. 
L^on  de  Wailly,  >;vhose  very  remarkable  translations  of  Robert 
Burns  show  to  what  an  extent  he  is  gifted  with  the  peculiar 
talents  required  fpr  such  a  task.  His  translation  of  Hamlet  was 
executed  immediately  after  M.  de  Vigny's  Othello^  and  prepara- 
tions were  already  made  for  bringing  it  on  the  stage  ;  when  the 
revolution  of  1830  put  a  stop  to  that,  together  with  many  other 
literary  enterprises.  From  that  time  to  this  it  has  slept ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admiration  excited  in  Paris  by  Mr  Mac- 
ready's  representation  of  Hamlet  will  have  the  effect  of  calling 
it  forth,  and  that  M.  de  Waillv  will  allow  it  to  be  printed. 

M.  de  Wailly's  version  of  the  eternal  and  universal  debate  of 
the  soul  with  itself,  which  Shakspeare  has,  so  to  say^  Jormui^  (or 
all  succeeding  time,  isj  considering  the  perfectly  opposite  genius  of 
the  two  languages,  wonderfully  close,  terse,  and  vigorous.  The 
weaknesses  are  visibly  the  effect  of  the  constraints  under  which 
every  French  translator  labours — the  timorous  and  conventional 


structure,   yet  so   faithful   to   the   sense  1       Here   is    Hamlet's 
Soliloquy. 

*  Etre  ou  ne  pas  6tre  ;  oui,  voila  la  question  : — 
Leqnel  vaut  mienx  ?     S'armer  de  resignation 
Sous  les  traits  outrageants  du  sort  toujours  contraire ; 
Ou  bien  ae  r6voIter,  et,  d'nn  coup,  s'y  soustraire  ? 
Mourir, — dormir, — c'est  tout  j— et  se  dire  :  je  puis 
Mettre  par  un  sotnmeil  le  terme  h  mes  ennuis, 
A  ces  mille  donleurs  qu'en  naissant  la  Nature 
Impose  avec  la  chair  a  tout  creature  I — 
Ce  repos  6ternel,  oh  I  e'est  un  denouement 
Auquel  nous  devons  tous  aspirer  ardemment. 
Mourir  \ — dormir ; — dormir  1     Oui,  mais  r§ver  peut-^tre  ; — 
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Voil^  ce  qui  retient;  car  pouvon8-nous  connaitre 

Si,  degages  enfin  des  ent raves  du  corps, 

11  ne  vient  pas  de  reve  en  ce  sommeii  des  morts  ? 

C'est  ce  doiite  invincible  od  Tame  est  asservte, 

Qui  fait  u  rinfortune  une  si  longue  vie. 

Eh  I  qui  supporterait  les  coups  cruels  du  temps, 

L'affront  des  orgueilleux,  Toppression  des  grands, 

Les  mepris  de  Tamour,  la  justice  si  lente, 

Les  airs  des  gens  en  place  et  leur  morgue  insolente, 

Le  talent  par  les  sots  abreuve  de  degout, 

Lorsqu*  avec  un  poignard  on  est  quitte  de  tout  ? 

Qui  sous  de  tels  t'ardeaux  voudrait  suer  et  geindre, 

N*^lait  le  sentiment  de  quelque  chose  d  craindre 

Au-dela  du  tr^pas, — ce  pays  inconnii 

Dont  aucun  voyageur  jamais  n'est  revenu  ? — 

C'est  la  ce  qui  nous  trouble,  et  Ton  pr6fdre  encore 

Tous  les  maux  dont  on  souffre  a  des  maux  qu'on  ignore. 

La  conscience  ainsi  fait  de  nous  des  trembleurs ; 

La  resolution,  aux  brillantes  couleurs, 

Palit  devant  I'qeil  terne  et  froid  de  la  pens^e; 

£t  plus  d'une  entreprise  importante  et  sensee 

S'arrgte  a  cette  image,  et,  detournant  son  cpurSy 

Perd  le  nom  d  action.' 

We  give  also  the  death  of  Ophelia,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
graceful  simplicity : — 

<  Pench6  sur  le  ruisseau,  croit  un  saule,  nairant 
Son  feuillage  blanch&tre  au  cristal  du  courant. 
C'est  la  que  sur  ses  doigts  en  guirlande  assortie 
S'unit  la  paquerette  au  plantain,  a  lortie, 
A  cette  longue  fleur,  d'un  sombre  vioUt, 
Qu'en  ce  pays  le  patre,  a  qui  Timpudeur  plait, 
Nomme  d'un  nom  ^j^rossier  ;  mais  que  nos  lilies  sages 
Appellent  doigts  de  mort  dans  leurs  chastes  images. 
Et  comme  elle  s'avance  audessus  du  torrent, 
Pour  suspendre  aux  rameaux  son  trophee  odorant, 
La  branche  qu'elle  tient  casse,  et  rinfortunee 
Avec  toutes  ses  fleurs  dans  Teau  tombe  entrainee. 
Par  sa  chute  d*abord  deployes  et  flottants, 
Ses  vetements  sur  Teau  la  portent  quelque  temps. 
On  eut  dit,  a  la  voir,  unejeune  Nayade; 
Elle  voguait,  chantant  des  fragments  de  ballade, 
Comme  de  son  danger  n'ayant  pas  sentiment, 
Ou  comme  n6e  au  sein  de  Tbamide  element. 
Mais  ce  ne  fut  pas  long,  la  pauvre  enfant!     Sa  robe 
Sous  Tonde  qu'elle  boit  par  degres,  se  dtrobe,. 
Plonge,  et  la  fait  passer  des  chansons  et  des  jeux, 
Au  silence  des  morts  dans  un  tombeau  faugenx.' 
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,  We  shall  next  notice  the  Jules  Cesar  of  M.  Auguste  Barbler. 
The  system  upon  which  the  author  of  the  lamhes  has  pro- 
ceeded, differs  from  that  of  his  friends.  He  has  ktpt  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  the  poet  rather  than  on  the  public;  and  is  thus 
less  embarrassed  by  the  fetters  of  convention  and  prejudice  than 
his  fellow-labourerS)  and  enabled  to  attain  to  a  fidelity  which 
those  who  wrote  for  the  stage  did  not  dare  to  aim  at.  Without 
in  the  least  undervaluing  the  service  which  those  eminent  writers 
have  rendered  to  literature  and  to  France,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  make  Shakspeare  not  only  accessible,  but  acceptable  to  the 
French  publjc,  we  have  so  much  faith  in  his  unapproached 
supremacy,  as  to  think  no  service  can  be  so  great  as  that  of  pre- 
senting him  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  is,  without  the  smallest 
condescension  to  those  national  prepossessions  which  time  will 
best  deal  with. 

Prefixed  to  M.  Barbier's  MS.  translation  is  an  introduction, 
containing  his  own  view  of  his  arduous  task,  which  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers. 

< — Desirous  of  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  text,  both  as  to  the 
general  scope  and  the  details,  1  have  rendered  the  vers^  by  verse,  and  the 
prose  by  prose.  Several  poets  of  our  day,  who  have  preceded  me  in 
this  career,  MM.  de  Vigny,  L^on  de  Wailly,  and  Euiile  Deschamps, 
have  followed  another  system — they  hare  turned  the  prose  into  verse. 
Perhaps  this  will  produce  a  greater  pnity  as  a  work  of  art,  but  I  think 
the  physiognomy  of  the  poet  is  less  completely  preserved.  There  are, 
too,  certain  passages  which  appear  to  me  to  defy  the  pen  the  most  prac- 
tised in  rhyme.  Thus  the  speech  of  Brntas  to  the  people  is  written  in 
prose;  but  what  prose  I  its  structure  is  so  firm,  so  concise,  so  elliptical, 
that  it  renders  translation  int#  verse  nearly  impossible ;  and  then  the 
intention  of  the  author  occasionally  to  lower  the  language  of  one  of  his 
personages,  is  so  dear,  that  his  translator  cannot  well  refuse  to  imitate 
him  on  that  point.  French  verse,  such  as  is  employed  by  Racine  in  his 
PlaideurSf  and  such  as  the  new  poetical  school  has  used  in  its  drama 
and  lyrical  pieces,  appeared  to  me  to  render  with  considerable  truth  the 
freedom  of  Bnglish  verse,  unrhymed  and  sometimes  truncated.  Vol- 
taire, in  his  translation  of  the  three  first  acts  of  Julius  Caesar,  has  at- 
tempted blank  verse ;  but  the  absence  of  rhymes  renders  the  harmony 
almost  imperceptible.  Rhyme  is  Absolutely  necessary  to  French  verse ; 
it  stands  in  the  place  of  the  long  and  short  of  the  decasyllabical  English 
verse.  For  the  sense,  I  have  had  recourse  to  all  the  translations  yet 
known,  and  to  the  advice  of  the  persons  most  competent  in  matters  of 
translation  and  of  English  literature.  I  have  omitted  nothing.  I  have 
given  the  equivalent  of  the  text  in  its  smallest  details,  trying  to  render 
it  word  for  word,  and  only  resorting  to  periphrases  when  absolutely 
indispensable.  Often,  too  often,  the  necessities  of  the  verse  and  of  the 
rhyme  forced  me  td  amplify.  What  I  have  added,  1  alwuys  added  with 
regret;  and  I  ftsk  pardon  for  it  of  tl^e  shade  ^f  the  immortal  poet.     I 
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hare  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  pFencb  lan^age  pf  the  sixteenth 
century  terms  of  expression  which  appeared  to  me  more  energetic  and 
more  picturesque  than  its  present  forms.  In  short,  I  armed  myself  at 
all  points,  **  pour  luter  avec  ce  rude  jouteur,"  as  Rousseau  said  when  he 
translated  Tacitus.  An  author  whom  one  translates  is  Hke  perfect 
virtue ;  we  may  approach  but  nerer  reach  it.  We  do  what  we  can ;  ^on 
fait  fliche  de  tout  bois."  If  translations  in  prose  are  more  lutkfil  to  the 
letter,  those  in  rerse  are,  ia  my  opinion,  more  so  to  the -spirit.  The 
movement  of  the  poetical  phrase,  the  brilliancy  of  the  imi^esy  the  kiur* 
mony  of  the  metre,  and  the  lyrical  tone  of  the  sentiments,  seem  to  roe 
better  reproduced  in  verse  than  in  prose.  Every  one,  however,  must 
use  his  own  instrument.  To  one  who  makes  verse^  it  is  very  difficuU 
to  translate  a  poet  otherwise  than  into  verse. 

*  Without  pretending  to  decide  this  great  question,  I  m&y  hope  that 
this  new  poetical  study  on  Shakspeare  may  add  weight  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  support  translations  in  verse.  Above  all,  may  it  penetrate 
all  minds,  in  a  more  lively  manner,  with  the  lofty  lessons  which  the 
immortal  work  teaches  I  For  the  matter,  Shakspeare  it  always  excel- 
lent to  know.  Shakspeare  is  a  fruit  whose  cimJ,  though  firm  and  bril- 
liant, has  some  spots  and  stains,  b«t  who^  substance  is  always  soond* 
nourishing,  and  savoury.' 

Such  are  the  Views  of  the  translator.  They  are  in  aocerdaoce 
with  all  the  great  canons  of  his  art,  and  are  expressed  with  « 
modesty  and  simplicity  worthy  of  his  genius.  Those  who  are 
conversant  with  M.  Barbiei^s  verse,  and  know  its  singular 
vigour,  freedom,  and  lyrical  force,  will  not  be  hard  to  believe 
that  his  success  has  been  answerable  to  his  endeavour.  It  willj 
in  due  time,  be  published;  meanwhile,  we  present  the  reader 
with  two  extracts ; — 

• 

<  Brutus.  Amis,  point  de  serwenta.     Si  la  qDalit6  d'faomme, 
Notre  dooleur  commuae,  et  le  malbeur  de  Rome, 
Ne  sont  pas  des  motifs  assez  puissants  aur  vo«s, 
Rompez  tont  sur-le-cbamp,  et  que  cbacnn  de  noos 
Rentre  dans  son  lit  oisif,  laissant  la  tyraneie 
Veiller  jusqu'au  moment  ou  dans  son  lot  impie 
Chacun  de  nous  choira.     Mais  si^'en  tuis  certaia-r- 
Ces  motifs  sont  de  force  a  mettre  an  coenr  h«maio 
Le  plus  liche,  an  foyer  de  genereuses  flMomes* 
Et  donner  dn  courage  aux  plus  timides  feauaea  ; 
Dequel  autre  ^peron  est-il  besoin,  amis, 
Poar  nous  stimnler  teas  k  sauver  le  pays 
Que  notre  prof  re  eaose  ?     Est-il  besoia  de  chtloe 
Autre  que  celle-ei— la  parole  certaine 
De  Ronoains  qui  jamais  ne  manqn^at  de  ccB«r, 
Et  la  proraerise  ffite  k  PhomieBP  par  Phonnenrp 
Qae  Ton  fera  la  chose  oa  perira  ?     Voas,  prtoes,  . 
VoQs,  homaes  fraudoleux,  et  rons,  debiks  etnea» 
Qa*ofli  insalte  et  qu  oa  frapfe  impna^mftr^jarcg  a   . 
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Que  toute  foi  suigpecte  aux  jurementd  sacr^s 
Ait  recours ;  mais  nous,  poirit :  k  notre  cause  put*e, 
A  no8  ipales  ardears  ne  faistons  point  Tinjure 
De  penser  n^ue  \k  cau^e  et  I'accomplissement 
De  Tentrepfi^e  aient  dUs'etay^r  d'un  serment* 
Cbaqiie  goutte  de  sang  de  tout  enfant  de  Rome 
t)^g|nere,  et  revele  un  vil  batard  en  rhomme 
Qui  yiole  un  seul  mot  de  ce  qu'il  a  promis.' 

We  beg  our  leaders  to  compare  tbis>  line  by  line,  with  tfad 
original*.  Tbose  wh«  oeyer  tt-ied  to  tarn  a  masterpiece  of  ooe 
language  i«to  iiiotb«r^  n^ill  perhaps  say,  this  is  not  Shakspeare— « 
this  Wo^dis  not  the  equivalent  of  that — and  the  like.  But  we  will 
answer  for  it,  that  anty  one  who  ha»  struggled  with  the  difiicul-* 
ties  of  translating,  will  be  alike  struick  with  the  beauty,  and  sur* 
prised  by  the  fidelity  of  these  lides. 

The  passage  in  which  the  dire  exigencies  of  the  rhyme  are 
most  erUelly  feU,  is^.as  every  critie  will  anticipate^  the  com- 
nience0>ent  of ;  Anlbony^&  speech  over  the  body  of  Csesar.  The 
repetitiolfi,  sb  full  of  meaning)  of  the  words  '  honourable  man/ 
is  iinpos^ble.  This  burthen^  which  recurs  every  time  with  a 
^drt  of  ominous  aiid  alarnung  force^n  sound  always  the  same, 
in  meaning  always  different — is  wholly  inimitable.  M.  Barbier 
has.  oaltefully  retained  the  sense,  and  has  eveji  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  introdube  erefy  time  some  wond  of  the  family  of  honneuvi 
But  the  marvellous  effect  of  tho  iteration  is  lost.  Tlie  conclusion 
of  the  speech  isi  very  finely  given.  One  short  extract  more  and 
we  have  done : — 

*  O  p&rdomi^'lie  mtyf,  ifangtant  moooeaa  d'arjfnl^, 
Si  devant  c^s  bouobers  j'ai  Tdme  si  tran^uilk  I 
N*e6-tu  pas  le  d^ri$  du  plus  noble  montel 
Qae  le  temps  ait  ya  naitre  en  son  cours  solenoel  ? 
Malheur  a  qui  versa  ton  sang  aux  ondes  pures ! 
Malheur  I  je  le  predis,  ici,  sur  tea  blessures, 
Qui  toutes  entr'ouvrant  leurs  levres  de  rubis 
Paraissent  implorer  le  secours  de  mes  cris. 
Sdr  i'univehs  entier  les  fl^aux  vont  descendre ; 
De  i*ayag6  et  dfe  sang,  de  debris  et  de  cendre, 
Une  gueffe  rfvilfe  eftiphi'a  la  longneur 
De»  ohmiips  itaiiCfns  ;  totis  ies  ol)jets  d'horreut* 
DeViefidrant  si  comma ns  que  I'on  verra  les  m^res 
Somre  au  voA  briU^nt  des  lanoes  mevrtri^res, 
Auhruirt  dn  for  coupant  leurs  en&nts  par  moiti4. 

,  L'habitude  du  crime  eteindra  la  piti^.  t 

fit  ton  ^me,  d.  Cesar,  pour  la  vengeance  errante, 
't'rainant  At^  pr^s  d'elle,  At6  toujours  briilante, 
Des  chaleurs  de  Terifer,  sur  le  vieux  sol  Romain 
Oieta  pai'tout,  Carnage !  et  laissera  sans  frein 
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Aboyer  et  bondir  les  dogues  de  la  guerre, 
Jnsqirk  ce  que  Thorreur  de  la  iin  sauguinaire 
S'exhafe  aux  cieux  avec  les  miasmes  infernaux 
Des  cadavres  humains  demandant  des  torobeaux/ 

T'/ith  the  exception  of  one  or  two  slight  defects,  which  it  is 
easy  to  point  out,  but  very  hard  to  alter,  this  is  a  faithful  and 
powerful  translation,  in  very  noble  French  verse — a  merit  to 
which  English  readers  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  sensible ; 
but  without  which  all  ot^er  merits  of  a  French  poel  fail  to  secure 
the  favour  of  his  countrymen.  In  some  passages,  M.Barbier 
has  caught  the  cadence  of  Corneille  with  great  felieity. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  invite  criticism  to  things  wbiehare 
still  constantly  undergoing  revision  and  oorredion  at  the  handu 
of  their  authors ;  but  candid  critics  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
competent  critics  will  find  abundant  cause  to  admire  then?  as  they 
are. 

The  Germans  have  been  the  first  to  perceive  that  of  aH  non- 
intercourse  acts-^— of  all  prohibitive  systems — that  directed  against 
foreign  genius  and  intelligence  is  the  moet  suicidal.  With  en-** 
lightened  regard  to  their  own  highest  interests^  they  give  not  only 
iree  admission,  but  an  eager  and  solicdtous  welcome  to  all  merit* 
They  love  to  see  how  the  great  drama  of  life  presents  itself  io 
the  imaginations  of  other  people ;  and  to  compare,  to  refine,  to 
adopt,  to  incorporate.  The  French  and  English  are  yet  faf 
from  this  high  liberality*  •  Ourselves,  and  again  ourselves,'  is 
the  motto  of  both — ^by  both  held  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  retard 
progress  and  to  embitter  prejudice. 

In  thi^  view,  the  translation  and  representation  of  a  tragedy 
of  Shakspeare  in  Paris,  is  an  event  important  to  humanity  ;  and 
in  this  view,  we  have  thought  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  ask  for  a  more 
open-minded  and  generous  sympathy  in  its  success.  The  success 
was,  it  is  true,  incomplete,  and  led  apparently  to  no  lasting  re- 
sults. *  It  was  fiercely  disputed  between  friends  and  enemies,* 
says  the  clever  author  of  the  GaUrie  des  Contemporaires  IIlus- 
tres ;  •  the  public,  properly  so  called,  remained  neutral  and  im- 
*  partial/  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  skill  of  the  translator 
will  ever  render  Shakspeare  palatable  to  the  mass  of  Paris  play- 
goers. The  tastes  of  the  French  people  are  eminently  exclusive 
and  timorous.  They  recoil  with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and  contempt 
from  any  thing  new  and  unaccustomed  ;*^-forming  in  this  respect 
the  most  perfect  contrast  to  the  audiences  of  Germany.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable,  that  neither  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  nor 
the  poetic  and  dramatic  talent  of  Schiller  or  of  Goethe,  will  ever 
secure  them  a  place  on  the  French  stage.  Indeed  this  is  hardly  to 
be  expected,  from  a  nation  whose  tastes  have  been  formed,  like 
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those  of  France  and  England,  by  ages  of  literary  glory.  The 
free  spirit  of  Germany  arose  from  the  youth  of  her  literature. 
'  The  world  was  all  before  her  where  to  choose.'  All  that  is  to 
be  demanded  or  perhaps  desired  of  us  veterans  5s,  a  candid  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  various  modes  of  greatness ;  admiration 
for  forms  of  beauty  not  consecrated  among  us  by  usage ;  and 
minds  and  hearts  open  to  all  the  influences  of  genius. 

The  reception  given  to  the  English  drama  and  to  English 
actors  in  1845,  contrasted  with  that  they  experienced  in  1821, 
aifords  a  striking  and  consolatory  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind  of  .France,  in  this  generous  and  enlightened  direction. 
Let  not  the  pioneers  in  so  worthy  an  enterprise  as  that  of 
battering  down  national  prejudice  have-  to  say,  that  they  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  England  but  self-complacent  indifference. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  French  lege*retS  and  conceit,  we  must 
affirm  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  distinguished  poets,  whose  en- 
deavours to  ir^terpret  Shakspeare  Me  have  attempted  to  make 
known,  have  laboured,  is  the  very  furthest  removed  from  such  st^l- 
fish  indisposition.  They  undertook  a  most  arduous  and  un- 
grateful task,  with  a  full  sense  of  its  insuperable  difficulties, 
and  of  the  small  amount  of  fame  or  reward,  which  attended  it. 
They  were  penetrated  with  reverence  for  the  sublime  genius  they 
sought  to  interpret  to  their  country,  and  with  a  feeling  of  the 
high  nature  of  the  service  to  which  they  were  devoting  themselves. 
They  were  fully  sensible  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  at 
their  command  ;  and  they  now  speak  of  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours with  something  more  than  diffidence, — with  the  sort  of 
despair  that  assails  a  translator  when  looking  up  to  an  unattain- 
able original. 

A  few  more  such  generous  eflbrts,  generously  hailed,  and  we 
may  be  spared  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  science,  letters,  and 
art  bowing  before  senseless  clamour ; — of  nations  shutting  their 
eyes  to  light,  closing  their  ears  to  truth  and  knowledge,  and  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  the  voice  of  melody,  if  transmitted  across  a 
frontier  line,  or  a  few  leagues  of  salt  water  ! 
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Art.  III. — Debate  on  Lord  John  RusselFs  Resolutions  on  the 
State  of  the  Ijihouring  Classes  in  the  House  of  Commons^  2&th 
and  2Sth  May  1845.  (Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates, 
Vol.  LXXX.) 

/^NE  of  the  most  marked  cbaracteristics  of  the  present  time  is 
^-^  the  large  amount  of  public  attention  which  is  given  to  the 
working  classes.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period^  the 
Hoases  of  Parliament,  and  the  political  writers  m  the  news^ 
papers,  were  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  questions  relating 
to  foreign  policy,  finance,  Indian  and  Colonial  government. 
Parliamentary  reform,  religious  toleration,  and  other  similiur 
matters  ;  generally  involving  the  conduct  and  permanence  of  the 
existing  administration.  All  measures  concerning  the  'State  of 
the  working  classes  and  the  poor  were  avoided  by.  the  Mini* 
sters  of  the  Crown,  and  studiously  left  to  the  care  of  country 
gentlemen;  who,  when  any  grievance  became  prominent,  vohm-^ 
tarily  undertook  the  trouble  of  devising  some  pallhtfive,  and  o£ 
carrying  the  measure  through  Parliament.  The  legislation  re- 
lating to  this  elass  of  subjects  thus  consisted  of  detached  and 
limited  measures,  not  proposed  on  the  responsibility  of  tfaega^ 
vernment ;  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  generally  obtained  by 
arrangement,  with  little  or  no  debating;  and  the  attention  of 
the  press,  and  the  public  at  large,  was  in  consequence  but 
slightly  attracted  to  the  proceedings,  fiaty  after  about  thirty 
years'  operation  of  the  form  of  poor-law  which  was  introduced 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  state  ef  things  which  it  pro- 
duced became  intolerable,  and  some  change  was  seen  to  be  abso4 
lutely  necessary.  The  amount  of  the  pooF^-rates,  large  as  it 
was,  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  misohieC  The  irritation 
between  the  agricultural  labourers  and  the  farmers,  through  a 
large  part  of  the  south,  ea^t,  and  centre  of  England — springing 
directly  from  the  poor-law,  and  showing  itself  in  incendiarism 
and  riot — was  such,  in  1830-1,  as  to  demand  a  remedy  from  the 
legislature.  This  remedy  was  applied  with  a  vigorous  hand  by 
the  administration  of  Lord  Grey.  The  reform  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  mind  of  the  public  was  familiarized  with  the  con- 
templation of  extensive  and  organic  changes ;  and  after  a  care- 
ful inquiry,  and  a  most  able  and  elaborate  Report  by  Commis- 
sioners, the  consent  of  Parliament  was  given  in  one  session  to 
the  poor-law  revolution — if  we  may  so  term  it — which  was  eflfect- 
ed  by  the  Act  of  1834. 
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But  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  fundamental  change  in 
tlie  administration  of  tlie  poor-law — a  law  affecting  the  relations 
of  employers  and  labourers  throughout  England,  and  involving 
an  expenditure  of  five  or  six  millions  a-year*- could  take  place, 
without  a  serious  struggle  either  in  Parliament,  or  out  of  it. 
Under  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  effective  jcure  for  a 
deep-seated  malady,  Parliament  passed  the  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act  within  the  session  in  which  it  was  fir^t  proposed  ;  and 
the  measure,  though  fully  discussed,  and  altered  in  various 
material  points,  met  with  no  serious  opposition.  The  resistance 
was  reserved  for.  the  time  when  the  law  came  to  be  praetically  • 
enforced.  Parliament  had  done  all  that  it  could  safely  do  ;  it 
had  created  boards  of  guardians,  and  given  authority  for  forming 
unions  of  parishes,  and  building  union  work-housj^s ;  and  with- 
out attempting  to  prescribe  details,  it  had  left  the  control  of  this 
local  system,  and  the  definition  of  the  limits  of  in-door  and  out- 
door relief,  to  a  central  commission.  On  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners, therefore,  was  imposed  the  task  of  giving  effect  to  the . 
general  views  of  Parliament;  of  adapting  the  new  law. to  the 
wants  and  condition  of  the  people  ;  and. of  ascertaining  by  experi- 
ence, what  was  the  precise  frontier  line  which  it  was  prudent  and 
humane  to  draw  around  the  hitherto  boundless  province  .pf  out- 
door relief.  They  had,  moreover,  to  reconcile  with  their  new  . 
powers,  the  feeling  of  local  and  municipal  authority;  as  well  as  the 
fear  of  Parliament,  lest  the  subordinate  body  whicj^  it  had  created 
should  escape  from  the  control  of  its  superior.  The  result  of  these 
various  causesi  combined  with  some  other  circumstances  to  which 
we  need  not  now  advert,  was,  that  since  the  time  whe^  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Poor-law  Commission  began  to  make  themselves  felt, 
the  subject  of  the  poor-law  has,  inone  foirm  or  another,  been  repeat- 
edly under  the  consideration  ot  Parliament..  The  changes  of  the  law  ■ 
which  had  been  made  in  1834,  likewise  necessitated  some  further 
legislation  ;  and  after  numerous  debates  and  discussions,  continued 
throughout  more  than  one  session,  the  second  Poor-law  Amend- 
ment Act  was  passed  in  1844.  The  existeiifie  of  a  central 
control  over  the  local  authorities,  likewise  invests  the  Queen's 
Government  with  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  poor- la wi  Formerly,  if  an  pverseer  maltreated  the  poor, 
the  slow,  expensive,  and  uncertain  process  of  an  indictment  might 
be  resorted  to  ;  but  no  one  thought  of  looking  to  a  minister  for 
redress.  Now,  if  a  work-house  master,  or  a  relieving  officer,  is 
guilty  of  any  neglect  or  misconduct,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  department  is  called  upon  for  explanation  in  his  plaee  . 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Any  question  of  insufficient  relief,  or 
of  neglect  of  the  pobri  which  formerly  would  not  have  risen  above 
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the  dignity  of  a  parochial  dispute,  can  now  be.  made;  the  subject,  of 
a  correspondence  with  the  roor-law  Commissioners ;  the  papers 
may  be  moved  for,  and  authentic  materials  are  thus  furnished  for 
discussion,  both  ih  aiid  out  of  Parliament.  If  any  body  will 
examine  a  volume  of  Parliamentary  debates  for  any  year  anterior  to 
1884,  he  will'  remark  a  total  absence  of  discussion  upon  individual 
cases  of  paupers  and  poor-law  officers.  Whatever  m^y  be  said 
a^ain^t  the  Pc^or-lawCommissioin,  by  those  who  condemn  Centrali- 
zation, they  must  admit  that  its  existence  has  enormously  increas- 
ed the  practical  and  efficient  responsibility  of  the  local  authorities ; 
and  the  amount  of  control  which  Parliament  exercises  over  the 
administration  of  the  p0or-law.  If  Parliament  was  j(fialous  of  the 
powers  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  who  were  acting  in  the 
utmost  publicity,  and  under  its  very  eyes,  it  had  far  more  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  the  po\yers  exercised  by  the  magistrates  and  over- 
seers under  the  unrefbrmed  system;  whoactecTin  entire  indepen- 
dence, not  only  of  all  detailed  Parliamentary  control,  but  even  of 
the  statutes  which  Parliament  had  pasaed  for  their  guidance. 
Lastly,  among  the  circuipstahces  which  have  contributed^  since 
1834,  to  draw  increased  attention  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  we  , 
ought;  not  to  overlook  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners, which  they  are  i:e(juired  by  law  to  make,,  and  which 
contain  a  large  collection  of  authentic  information,  iu  an  accessible 
anrd  convenient  form,  such  as  was  never  before  presented  to. 
Parliament.  Besides  these,  there  aire  th^  Reports  of  inquiries, 
made  by  the  same  Commi^sidners,  upon  various  Subjects  connect- 
ed with 'their  proper  duties — on  pauper  education,  on  the  employ-  , 
ment  of  women  and  childi;en  in  agriculture,  on  local  taxation^  and 
the  importanii  investigation  on  the  Sanitary  state  of  the  working 
claSsses.  This  last  inquiry  has  given  rise  to  a  separate  commis- 
sioti  on  the  Health  of  To\vns,  tvhic^  has  made  an  elaborate  Re- 
port, and  whose  labours  seem  likely  to  producea  permapent  work 
of  legislation  on  this  difficult  and  interesting  subject. 

As  connected  with  the  general  questibn  of  the  poor-laws,  wp 
may  mention  that  tne  administration  of  medical  relief  in  England  , 
underwent  a  detailed  and  searching  examination,  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Ashley,  in  the  session  of  1844.  An  extensive  measure,  amending 
the  law  relative  to  pauper  lunatics,  was  likewise  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  the  same  philanthropic  nobleman  during  last  session. 

A  bill  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the 
poor — the  importance  of  which,  as  affecting  the  lot  of  the  agricul- 
tural  labourer,  was  recognised  by  Lord  John  Russell   in  his 
Resolutions  of  last  May— was  inti'oduced  by  Sir  James  Graham,, 
during  last  session;  and  will  probably  lead  to  a  consolidation .^^d 
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review  of  thl$  bcaneh  of  the  poar-laws.  The  same  minister,  also, 
held  out  hopes  of  proposing  a  simpIiScation  of  the  numerous  and 
complicated  enactments  which  regulate  the  local  rates  and  taxes 
of  England. 

The  labour  of  children  and  adults  in  factories  has  likewise^ 
since  the  issue  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1832,  formed  an 
almost  annual  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament;  and  indeed,  in 
1844,  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was,  for  a  short  time,  dependent 
on  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  a  Ten- Hours 
Bill.  Th^  state  of  the  handloom  weavers  was  fully  investigated 
and  discussed  by  a  Commission,  who  reported  in  1841,  and  who 
likewise  considered  the  subject  of  combinations  of  workmen* 
The  condition  of  the  workers  in  collieries  was  made  tl>e  subject 
of  an  official  inquiry  and  report  in  1S42,  which  led  to  a  legisla* 
tive  regulation  of  this  branch  of  labour.  There  have  been  like- 
wise, subsequently,  inquiries  by  special  commissioners  into  the 
state  of  the  colliery  workers  in  Staffordshire,  and  of  the  frame- 
work knitters  in  the  midland  counties;  and  the  truck  system 
was  examined  by  a  selett  committ(^e  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1848.  With  regard  specially  to  South  Wales^  the  state  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  were 
among  the  subjects  investigated  by  the  commissioners  who,  in 
1843-4,  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  *  Rebecca'  disturbances 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  disheartening  subject  of  Irish  poverty  was  investigated 
by  a  Commission,  which  reported  in  1836,  and  a  measure  tor  an 
Irish  poor-law  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  which  received  the  royal  assent  in  1838. 
Under  this  law,  Ireland  has  been  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
thirty  poor-law  unions ;  an  expenditure  for  workhouses  exceed- 
ing a  million  sterling  has  taken  place ;  and  relief  is  now  admi- 
nistered by  Boards  of  guardians  over  the  entire  country.  The 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  with  the  various  incidental 
questions  of  tenant  right,  clearing  of  estates,  agrarian  outrage, 
and  other  matters,  have  been  subjected  to. an  elaborate  inquiry 
by  the  recent  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Devon  was  the  chair- 
man. 

Our  own  part  of  Great  Britain  has  likewise  shared  in  the  ge- 
neral revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor.  A  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  poor»-law  of  Scotlaud  was  issued  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  governme»t  in  1842.  Their  Report,  e^oeompanied  by 
Toluminous  evidence,  was  presented  in  1844;  and,  in  last  session, 
an  Act  for  amending  the  lajw^  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  Scot- 
tish poor  received  the  royal  assent.  This  Act  creates  a  Board  of 
supervision  for.  the  Scottish  poor-law,  who  are  to  exercise  a 
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true;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  people  of  the  Continent 
Bhouid  not  be  more  generally  aware,  that,  instead  of  there  being 
■  nothing-  in  England  but  eseessive  riches  and  abject  poverty,  the 
teally  characteristic  feature  of  English  society  ia  the  extent, 
wealth,  power,  intelligence,  and  independence  of  the  middle 
CLASSES.  Not  only  is  it  not  true,  as  is  imagined,  that  England 
is  characterised  by  the  entire  absence  of  a  middle  class — its  true 
cbaracterifitic  is  ihe  importance  of  this  class.  The  mistake  is 
the  same  as  if  any  one  were  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  a 
celebrated  people,  but  that  they  did  nothing  for  the  arts 
and  sc'vences  —  or  that  the  Romans  were  a.  great  nation, 
but  that  they  did  not  understand  war  and  government. 
The  distinctive  attribute  is  not  merely  obscured  or  omitted, 
but  denied.  Ko  error  upon  so  important  a  subject  can,  when 
generally  diffused,  be  innocuous.  Any  thing  which  diminishes 
a  confidence  in  the  stability  of  England — which  is  at  present 
the  chief  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  the  world — tends  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  confusion ;  and  those  English- 
men who,  by  their  reckless  declamations,  circulate  through  the 
world  false  notions  of  the  infirmities  of  their  own  country,  not 
only  do  the  utoiost  that  in  them  lies  to  undermine  the  strength 
of  England,  but  also  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Fortunately  the  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  the  wealth  and  power  of  England  which  every  where 
abound,  tend  to  counteract  this  mistaken  belief;  but  the  error 
to  which  we  allude,  prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  those 
who  have  not  inquired  into  the  state  of  opinions  on  the  Continent 
are  at  all  aware. 

It  is  not  our  intendon  to  enter  into  any  esamination  of  the 
details  of  the  legislative  measures  which  we  have  above  enume- 
rated ;  or  to  attempt  to  compare  their  practical  operation  with  the 
expectations  which,  before  they  were  passed,  had  been  formed  of 
their  probable  effects.  Our  object  is  more  general,  but  less  ex- 
teoeire.  Every  body  who  occupies  himself  with  such  matters, 
must  have  observed  the  wide  discordance  of  opinions  which  ex- 
ists whenever  any  subject  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working 

_i ..  i._  j: J      Scarcely  any  common  principle 

«  to  be  rect^nised.  1'hat  which 
e  and  effective  measure,  the  other 
inefficient  and  illusory,  but  as  an 
xa  feeliogs.  Laws  which  seem 
md  support  to  the  poor — which 
iiDgry*  shelter  the  homeless,  fur- 
,  pronde  for  fotherless  children 
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and  widows,  and  which  their  supporters,  in  all  sincerity,  be* 
lieve  to  be  fall  of  the  spirit  of  charity — are  denounced  in  terms 
which  would  be  harsh  if  applied  to  the  atrocities  of  Marat, 
of  Danton,  and  of  Robespierre,  at  the  sharpest  agonies  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Interferences  with  the  freedom  of  labour 
and  capital,  which  one  party  consider  as  fraught  with  ruin 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  are  regarded  by  the  other 
as  ranking  amongst  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  and  humane 
legislature.  On  most  subjects  the  divergence  of  opinion  between 
opposite  political  parties  is  rather  one  of  degree  than  principle* 
But  with  respect  to  legislation  for  the  working  classes,  there  is  a 
thorough  anarchy  of  opinion;— maxims^  which  some  people  regard 
as  forming  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  existing  order  of  society, 
are  by  others  utterly  repudiated,  as  fit  only  for  savages  and 
heathens.  It  seems,  indeed,  at  times,  as  if  nothing  but  a  proxi* 
mate  view  of  utter  destruction  prevents  the  public  from  declaring 
itself  in  favour  of  trying  what  would  be  the  practical  results  of 
that  compound  which  has  been  formed  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  principles  of  the 
modern  Communists  and  Socialists,  and  which  several  recent 
writers  and  speakers,  of  more  talent  than  reflection,  are  inces- 
santly occupied  with  promulgating.  Our  wish  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce  this  discrepancy  of  opinion 
within  narrower  limits,  and  to  find  some  principles,  even  if  they 
be  few,  on  which  there  may  be  a  more  general  agreement ;  or,  at 
ail  events,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  difference,  and  to 
point  out  what  are  the  most  prominent  dangers  of  the  navigation, 
if  it  is  impossible  that  the  ship  should  be  provided  with  a  rodder 
and  a  compass.  Those  who  have  followed  the  recent  discussions 
on  the  state  of  the  working  classes,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, must  feel,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  industry, 
energy,  and  talent  expended,  scarcely  any  discussions  ever  tended 
less  to  the  elucidation  of  the  question  discussed.  This  waste  of 
valuable  time  and  labour  is,  however,  inevitable,  so  long  as  people 
debate  a  practical  question  without  being  agreed  in  any  common 
principle ; — who  try  all  that  has  been  done,  and  all  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do,  by  different  standards  of  goodness.  Reasoners  onghl 
never  to  forget  the  old  logical  maxim,  contra  principia  negantem 
non  est  disputandum. 

The  most  superficial  observer  of  society  is  struck  with  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions.  Laws  may  be  made  equal,  but 
nothing  can  equalize  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  man- 
kind.    The  capacity  for  acquiring  rights  may  be  the  same,  but 
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the  rigfits  acquired  will  always  be  different.  The  talent  whicli 
one  man  leaves  in  the  napkin,  another  doubles,  and  a  third 
multiplies  it  a  hundredfold.  The  progress  of  civilization  has 
moved,  and  itaoves  steadily  onwards,  to  equalize  the  legal  rights 
of  tire  members  of  the  same  political  community.  In  this  respect, 
the  doctrines  of  the  soundest  "speculators  on  government  receive 
a  practical  appHcatidn.  But  the  opinions  of  that  smaller  set  of 
theorizers,  who  would  wish  to  establish  an  equality  of  conditions, 
as  well  as  of  rights — of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  legal  capacity  to 
enjoy — who  seek  to  extinguish  the  principle  of  competition,  and 
to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  principle  of  separate  appropriation; 
— these  opinions  have  hitherto  remained  within  the  domains  of 
Utopia.  No  large  community  has  hitherto  attempted  to  form 
any  social  system  which  is  not  founded  oh  ihe  right  of  individual 
property ;  and  which  does  hot  permit  the  transfer  of  acquired 
Wealth  by  gift,  sale,  ^hd  inheritance.  Consequently,  no  large 
xjommunity,  however  democratic  its  institutions,  has  attempted  to 
undermine  the  operation  of  those  causes  out  of  which  the  distinc- 
ti6n  bfe'tween  rich  and  poor  necessarily  arises. 

When  we  turn  out  eyes  bacTc  upon  the  past,  we  find  that,  even 
in  the  mbfet  enlightened  and  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
mass  of  the  people  Were  staves — destitute  of  civil  rights,  doomed 
to  perpetual  toil,  aud  subjected  to  every  species  of  physical  pri- 
vation. Sdch,  too,  is  the  state  of  a  large  part  of  mankind  at 
present,  in  all  but  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  In  these 
countries,  the  slaVe-class  has,  by  slow  and  gradual  changes, 
emerged  into  personal  freedoni.  In  France,  Italy,  Spain,  the 
British  Isles,  and  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  entire  community 
consists  ttf  freemen.  Here,  whatever  may  be  the  physical  con- 
dition of  hi  common  labourer  or  artizan,  whatever  he  may  actu- 
ally possesi,  his  right,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  to  acquire  and 
enjoy  wealth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful. 
It  is  the  personal  freedom  of  the  working  classes  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  modern  civilized  societies ;  and  in  the  conse- 
quences of  this  «tate  of  things,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  now  before  us  is  to  be  found.  Let  us 
therefore  consider  how  much  tlie  change  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom has  contributed,  and  will  probably  contribute  hereafter,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  most  perfect  form  of  slavery  is  when  a  slave  is  a  mere 
chattel  or  doiaestio  animal ;  who  c^n  be  compelled  by  his  master 
to  perform  any  sort  or  amount  of  labour,  and  can  be  beaten, 
tortured,  or  killed  by  htm  with  impunity ;  who  can  be  sold  or 
pawtied  by  him  without  restmint ;  who  can  acquire  no  property, 
and  contract  no  lawful  marriage;  who  cannot  siie  or  be  sued,  or 
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even  be  heard  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  wba,  cannot 
choose  his  own  religion,* 

But  between  this  state  and  that  of  the  perfiect  freeman,  there 
may  be  a  multitude  of  stages.  Pure  slavery  usually  passes  into 
freedom  by  a  series  of  insensible  degrees.  The  mere  chattel- 
slave  receives  protection  from  the  law  in  certaia  respects,  and 
rises  to  a  semi-servile  condition  ; — such  as  villenage  or  serfage,! 
or  what  was  called  apprenticeship  in  our  West  Indian  legislation 
of  1833.  When  promoted  to  this  modified  state  of  servitude,  a 
person  cannot  be  punished  without  stint,  or  be  killed  by  his 
master  at  pleasure  ;  he  cannot  in  general  be  sold,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  the  estate  on  which  he  resides ;  he  can  contract  a 
legal  marriage,  and  beget  legitimate  children ;  he  can  acquire 
property,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  deal  with  it  by  sale, 
gift,  or  bequest.  He  has  certain  limited  rights  of  sueing ;  his 
testimony  can  at  least  be  received  by  a  court  of  justice;  and  he 
is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  religious  profession.  The  first 
mitigations  of  the  pure  idea  of  slavery  are  analogous  to  the  law 
for  suppressing  cruelty  to  animals.  No  rights  are  conferred  on 
the  slave  himself,  but  the  rights  of  his  master  over  him  are 
limited.  The  government  puts  itself  in  the  place,  of  the  master, 
and  controls  his  powers.  In  tracing  the  gradual  advances  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  whether  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
European  states  of  the  middle  ages,  or  among  the  negro  slaves 
of  modern  nations,  the  same  process  may  be  universally  re*' 
marked.  Public  opinion  pronounces  itself  in  favour  of  certain 
mitigations  of  the  strict  and  theoretical  rights  of  the  slave>master« 
The  government  then  steps  in,  and  first  curtails  his  powers; 
afterwards  recognises  in  the  slave  a  capacity  for  certain  rights ; 
and  at  last,  after  successively  augmenting  the  number  of  rights 

Eosscssed  by  the  slave,  extinguishes  every  claim  upon  him  which 
is  master  could  not  enforce  against  a  free  citizen.} 


*  With  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  rale  generally  adopted  in  modern 
times  has  been,  that  the  slave  follows  the  religion  of  his  master.  The 
Code  Noir^  however,  takes  away  all  discretion  from  the  master,  and 
requires  that  the  slave  shall  be  a  Catholic.  *  Tous  lea  esclaves  qui 
seront  dans  nos  lies  seront  baptises  et  instruits  dans  la  religion  Catho- 
liqae,  apot^tolique,  et  Romaine.' — Art.  2. ' 

f  See  the  article  Leibeigenschaft,  in  the  Conversations  Lexieon^-^sind 
in  Rotteck's  and  Welckers  Stents  Lexicony  Vol.  ix.  p.  671— for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  rules  respecting  yilleDsge  in  Germany. 

%  See  the  work  of  Biot,  Dd  VAboUS^m  de  V Esdavage  Anoien  en  Occt* 
dent.    Pari9,  1840. 
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All  the  limitadons  of  the  master's  power  over  the  slave  have 
.been  founded  on  a  humaiie  motive,  and  have  been  intencied  for 
the  protection  of  the  weaker  party.  The  Christian  ehurch 
used  its  influence  for  promoting  emancipation ;  and  except  in 
rare  c^ses,*  the  courts  of  justice,  desirous  of  prevjsnting  wrong, 
always  presumed  in,  favour  of  liberty,  and  against  slavery. 
That  an  unchecked  power  in  the  master  of  dealing  with  his 
servant,  should  lead  to  systematic  and  frightful  abuse,  is  inevi- 
table. The  only  motive,  by  which  he  oan  urge  his  servant  to 
labour,  is  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment:  consequently  the 
Jiagrum^  the  knout,  or  the  cart-whip,  is  in  constant  use.-  So 
desirous  were  the  Roman  slaves  of  escaping  by  flight  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  masters,  that  it  became  necessary  to  confine 
them  during  their  work  in  subterranean  dungeons :  it  seems 
likewise  tq  have  been  the  ordinary  pr^tice  for  the  slaves  em- 
ployed in  field  labour  to  work  in  chains.f  The  Roman  law  con- 
tained a  whole  series  of  provisions  respecting  runaway  slaves, 
and  their  recapture.  These  facts  prove  constant  and  severe 
oppression.  In  these  times,  slaves  are  not  actually  worked 
in  chains:  but  the  internal  slave-trade  of  the  United  States 
renders  a  similar  precaution  necessary  during  theif  tran-* 
sit.  The  gangs  of  slaves  who  are  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  the  more  southern  states,  are,  on  their  march, 
chained  in  couple?,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape.  Likewise, 
if  the  power  of  the  master  is  uncontrolled,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him,  if  it  should  be  his  interest  to  do  so,  from  tasking 
the  slave  beyond  \x\^  powers,  or  in  employing  him  in  un- 
wholesome occupations.  The  slaves  in  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Louisiana  are  said  to  be  so  overworked,  that,  on  an  average, 
they  do  not  live  under  the  labour  for  more  than  seven  years. 
Generally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  where  the  master's  power 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  has  been  legally  or  practically  un- 
checked, the  condition  of  the  slave  class  has  been  one  of  severe 


*  In  some  parts  of  Geripany,  the  legal  maxim  preyailed^  Die  luft 
macht  eigen  (the  air  makes  mllein;)  and  if  a  vagrant  settled  in  such  a 
district,  he  became  a  serf.  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechtsalterihumer^ 
p.  327  ;  and  compare  p.  336,  on  the  loss  of  freedom  by  implication, 

t  See  Blair  on  the  state  of  slavery  amongst  the  Romans,  p.  109. 
The  farm  slaves  of  the  Romans  doubtless  worked  in  chain-gangs,  under 
the  control  of  an  overseer,  like  forcats  or  convicts  in  modern  times. 
Such  labour  must  have  been  very  unprofitable,  and  hence  Pliny  truly 
remarks,  <  coli  rnra  ab  ergastulis  pessimum  est,  et  quidquid  agitur  a 
desperant^ms/ — N,  H.  xviii.  7. 
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gnffering.  Again,  the  slave  cannot  contract  a  re^Iar  marritlge; 
he  has  no  home,  no  fi^iniily,  no  domestic  affections;  he  has 
neither  ancestors  nor  descendants.  Every  slave-woman's  chas- 
tity is  at  the  mercy  of  her  owner ;  who  may  either  make  her  hi^ 
-own  mistress,  or  sell  her  to  others,*  The  slave  is  moreover 
housed  and  fed  by  his  master,  likie  a  hor^  Or  ^ther  working 
animal,  for  the  sake  of  his  labour;  whatever  bis  labour  produces 
is  his  master's,  not  his  own  ;  and  thus  all  hope  of  improvement 
is  denied  to  him.  Such  as  he  is  at  the  beginning — the  instru-' 
mentum  vocale^  the  mere  implement  endowed  with  a  voice — he 
will  remain  to  the  end  of  his  life.  As  the  physical  condition  of 
the  slave  depends  merely  on  the  will  of  hfs  rtstster,  ?t  is  natural 
that  he  should  sometime  suffer  from  want ;  pkrticularly  at  times 
of  scarcity,  or  in  the  case  i<)f  hard-heai'ted  and  niggardly  owners. 
Thus,  before  the  servile  war  in  Sicily,  the  slaves  had  been  so 
^(tinted  in  food  and  clothing,  that  they  used  to  go  out  rn  gangs, 
and  plunder  the  country.*!"  In  moderti  times,  the  Brazilian  and 
other  slave-owners  have  exposed  and  neglected  the  aged  and 
sickly  slaves,  who  were  unfit  lor  work,  and  therefore  yielded  no 
profit.  Prom  these  and  other  causes,  which  need  not  be  emnnetat- 
ed  at  length,  the  condition  of  slavery  has  always  involved  great 
and  almost  hopeless  suffering  to^he  slave  class ;  and  the  efforts  of 
humanity  have  been  directed,  fitst  t6 wards  a  limitation  of  the 
rights  of  the  master,  and  finally  to  t?he  emtincipation  of  the  slave. 

But  the  advantages  of  eftia^patioh,  arid  of  a 'trahrftion  from 
slavery  to  freedom,  ate  subject  to  certain  drawbacks  :  they  are 
purchased  at  the  price  of  numerous  sacrifices,  and  the  gain,  as  in 
nearly  all  political  and  social  revolutions,  is  far  firoiii  being  un- 
alloyed. The  new  state  of  things  is  ihfirtitely  better  than  the 
old  one ;  bat  it  involves  certain  evils  from  which  the  other  was 
exempt*  Although  the  disadvantages  greatly  preponderate, 
even  slavery,  ill  as  its  name  may  sound  in  oiif  ears,  is,  itt  cer- 
tain states  of  society,  not  uniattended  with  advantaged. 

It  has  been  argued  that  slavery,  in  its  origin,  was  a  humane 
institution ;  inasmuch  as  it  generally  grew  out  of  war,  and  it 
was  more  merciful  to  keep  the  captives  as  slaves,  than  to  put 
them  to  death,  which  would  be  the  alternative  amongst  rude 


h  I  >■ 


*  The  leno  of  the  Roraan  comic  poets  was  in  truth  a  slave-dealer. 
See  Terence,  Phorm.  act  iii.  scene  5. 

\  See  Died.  Fragm,  lib.  xxxiv.     Notwithstanding    Mr   Stephen's 
opinion,  the  slaves  of  antiquity  were  unquestionably  treated  with  far  le«a, 
humanity  than  the  modern  colonial  slaves.-  Boeckh's  JBconOm^ofAthenif 
p.  657,  ed.  2  ;  Blair  on  Roman  Slavery,  c.  v. 
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Bations.*  Muohy  however,  eaanot.be  said  in  favour  of  slavery 
on  tbis  score ;  for  we  know  that  the  atroeioms.wars  of  Afrioa  are 
carried  an  among  the  native  tribes  for  the  mere  purpose  of  mak-> 
ing  prisoners  in  order  to  sell  them  as  slaves*!  Nor  can  much  be 
alleged,  in  its  behalf,  on  the  ground  that  it  nearly  dispenses  with 
the  administration  of  criminal  law  ;  and  thus  not  only  saves  the 
expenses  arising  from  {nrosecutions,  jails,  and  penal  colonies,  but 
also  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  crime.:]: 
For  this  exemption  is  purchased  by  entrusting  an  arbitrary  power 
of  restraint  and  punishm«nt  to  the  master,  who  doubtless  exer- 
cises it  with  greater  rigour  and  less  equity  than  the  judge  in  a 
criminal  court.  Whatever  substantial  advantages  belong  to  sla«- 
very,  as  regards  the  slaves  themselves,  must  be  looked  for 
on  its  economical  side*  The  moral  and  domestic  feelings 
of  the  slave  are  sacrificed,  and  his  intellect  is  stunted ;  but 
in  respect  of  his  physical  condition  he  may  be  a  gainer* 
'  It  is  necessary '  (says  Aristotle,  in  his  eelebrated  justification 
of  slavery)  ^  that  those  who  cannot  exist  separately  should  live 
^  together*  He  who  is  capable  of  foreseeing  by  his  intellect,  is 
^  natoraily  a  master ;  he  who  is  able  to  execute  with  his  body 


*  See  an  urtide  by  Naudet  in  the  Jonmal  des  Savans,  Janv,  et  Fev, 
1838,  on  St  Paul,  Conaiituiion  de  VEsdavage  en  Occident,  St  Paul 
says-.^  Slavery  is  like  other  human  institutions,  neither  good  nor  bad  io 
itself.  When  it  was  first  eetabiitihed  as  a  substitute  for  the  slaughter 
of  captives,  it  was  a  good ;  t.  6.  it  was  better  than  the  state  of  things  that 
preceded  it.' — (P.  71.)  St  Paul  also  argues  that  indui^try  and  wealth 
originally  sprang  from  slavery. — (P.  67.)  Bos  well  likewise,  in  his 
Life  of  Johnson^  has  some  similar  remarks  with  respect  to  the  then 
newly  proposed  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  *  To  abolish  a  status  which 
in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned  and  man  has  continued,  would  not  only 
be  robbery  to  an  innumerable  dass  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it  would 
be  extrenae  cruelty  to  the  Africnn  savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves 
from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country,  and  intro- 
dnces  into  a  much  happier  state  of  life  ;  especially  now  when  their 
passage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  their  treatment  there,  is  humanely  re- 
gulated/— (Vol.  vii.  p.  23  ;  Croker*8  edition.)  Compare  Alison  on 
Fopulationy  Vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

t  Sir  F.  Buxton  (on  the  civilization  of  Africa)  has  collected  the  evi- 
dence on  this  subject. 

J  Penal  Law  seems  to  have  been  considered  of  so  little  importance  ^ 
anoong  the  Romans,  that  they  scarcely  noticed  it  in  their  legal  Com,' 
pmdia.  The  Initituftes  of  Justinian  are  confined  to  Civil  Law,  with 
the  exception  of  a  title  at  the  end,  De  judieiis  Pttblicis*  Of  the  Mty 
books  of  the  Dige»U  two  only  relate  to  penal  law.  The  reason  of  this 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  existei^ce  of  slavery. 
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*  what  the  other  contrives,  is  naturally  a  slave :  wherefore  the 

*  interest  of  the  master  and  slaVe  is  one/  *  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  force  in  this  argument,  if  it  is  limited  to  the  economical 
relations  of  the  two  parties.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
maintain  his  slave  in  good  working  order.  In  general,  there- 
fore, he  is  comparatively  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged ;  his 
physical  wants  are  provided  for ;  his  food  descends  into  his 
mouth  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness ;  he  is  clothed  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field ;  he  has  no  thought  or  care  for  the  morrow. 
Although  complaints  were  « made  of  insufficient  food  and  over- 
work, the  arguments  against  negro  slavery  in  our  West  India 
colonies  were  founded,  mainly,  on  the  necessity  of  constant 
punishment — on  the  driving  system^  as  it  was  called — and  the 
cruelty  of  the  inflictions.f  The  Report  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, framed  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  which  recommended  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  likewise  bears  testimony  to  the 
excellent  physical  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  French  colonies.| 
It  is  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  may  belong  to  depen- 
dence upon  a  wealthy  lord,  as  compared  with  a  needy  indepen- 
dence, that  the  slave  in  Menander  exclaims,  that  ^  it  is  better  to 

*  obtain  a  good  master,  than  to  live  meanly  and  wretchedly  as  a 

*  freeman.'  §  So  the  Rhetorician  Libanius,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  a  declamation  entitled  a  Vituperation  of  Poverty^ 
after  having  enumerated  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  poor  freeman,  proceeds  thus : — ^  None  of  these 

*  evils  belong  to  slavery.  The  slave  sleeps  at  his  ease,  being 
^  fed  by  the  cares  of  his  master,  and  supplied  with  all  the  other 

*  things  needful  for  his  body.  But  the  poor  freeman  is  con- 
^  stantly  awake,  seeking  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  subjected 

*  to  the  severe  dominion  of  want  which  compels  him  to  hunger/  H 
The  well-informed  author  of  Haji  Baha  describes  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  vizier  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  on  hearing  from  the 
British  ambassador  that  there  is  no  slavery  in  England,  and  that 


*  Politics^  i.  2.  In  a  later  chapter,  Aristotle  adds  a  remark  which 
shows  how  deep  was  the  admiration  of  physical  beauty  among  the 
Greeks.  '  If/  he  says,  *  the  bodies  of  some  men  were  as  superior  to 
others  as  the  statues  ofthegods^  every  body  would  say  that  the  latter 
ought  to  be  their  slaves.' — (c.  5.) 

f  See  Vol.  Ixvi.  p.  515,  of  this  Journal.  J  P.  131. 

§  Menander,  (aut  Philippides,)  ap.  Stob.  Flor.  tit.  ^2^  §  7,  35.  See 
Meineke,  Fragm,  Com.  Gr.^  Vol.  iv.  p.  274- 

II  Vol.  iv.  p.  983,  ed.  Reiske.  The  law  of  Justinian,  in  Cod.  vii.S,  1. 15, 
contemplates  the  refusal  of  emancipation  by  slaves  as  a  probable  case. 
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the  King-  is  using  his  influence  to  put  it  down  in  other  staies. 

*  Indeed!'  (said  the  vizier,)  *  you  surely  eannot  be  so  eruell 

*  What  would  become  of  the  poor  slaves  if  they  were  free? 

*  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  lot  of  ourt ;  but  if  they  were 
^  abandoned  to  their  fate,  they  would  starve  and  die.     Tbey  ai'e 

*  our  children,  and  form  a  part  of  our  family.'  * 

A  similar  feeling  is  described  by  Mr  Kohl:aft  lesiating  among 
the  se^fs  in  the  Baltic  )>rovinees  of  Russia,  with  respect  to  their 
recent  emancipation.  The  serf  is  now  no  longer  ad^riptus 
gMxB ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  his  lord  to  find  the  means  of 
detaining  him  on  the  estate  if  he  wishes  so  to  do.  Mr  Kohl 
continues  thus  : — ^  Though  the  right  which  the  peasant  has  thus 

*  obtained  is  so  frequently  useless  to  him,  the  counter-right  of 
^  his  master,  of  batiisking  izim  from  his  Jiative  place,  is  very  often 

*  turned  against  him.  Formerly  a  noblei  could  not,  by  any 
^  means,  get  rid  of  his  serfs;  and,  whenever  they  were  in  want,  he 
^  was  forced  to  support  and  maintain  them.  At  present,  the 
^  moment  a  peasant  becomes  useless  or  burdensome,  it  is  easy  to 
'  dismiss  bim ;  on  account  of  which  the  serfs,  in  some  parts  of  the 
^  provinces,  would  not  accept  of  the  emancipation,  offered,  and 
^  bitterly  lamented  the  freedom,  as  it  was  caUed,  which  wa$ 
<  forced  i»pon  them.  The  serf  often  mournfully  complains  that 
^  he  has  lost  a  father^ndkept  a  master,  and  his  lord  noiti^  often  re- 
^  fuses  the  little  request&ofi his  peasants,  saying,  ^^  You  know  you 

*  are  not  my  children  now.'* '  t  A.  similar  state  of  feeling  is  like- 
wise reported' to  exist  among  the  serfs  of  Russia  Proper,  who,  in 
many  eases,  prefer  the  certainty  of  slavery  to  the  risks  of  emanci- 
pation. Mr  Featherstonbaagh,  in  his  Traveh  in  the  Slave  States 
of  North  America,  relates  that  Mr  Madison,  the  ex-President,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  once  assembled  all  his  numerous  slayetn 
and  offered  to  manumit  them  immediately;  *  but  they  instantly 

*  declined  it,  alleging  that  they  bad  been  born  on  his  estate,  bad 
^  always  been  provided  for  by  htm  with  raiment  and  food,  in 

*  sickness  ^nd  in  health,  and,  if  they  were  made  free,  they  would 

*  have  no  home  to  go  to,. and  no  friend  to  protect  and  care  for 

*  them.  They  preferred,  therefore,  to  live  arid  die  as  his  slaves, 
^  wbo  had  always  been  a  kind  master  to  them. 

Slavery  excludes  the  principle  of  competition,  which  reduce^ 
the  wages  of  the  free  labourer,  inorieases  his  hours  of  work, 
and  sometimes  deprives  him  of  all  means  of  subsistence.     The 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  127. 

f  Kohl's  Bussia,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 
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maintenance  of  slaves  as  one  household  or  familUij  likewise 
conduces  to  thrift;  their  supply  on  a  large  scale  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  less  expensive  than  when  each  labourer^  a^  in  a  state  of  free^ 
dom,  has  a  separate  cottage  and  family  of  his  own.  With  slaves 
thus  supported,  there  is  no  more  waste  than  with  hqrses  or  cattle. 
There  is  none  of  the  loss  or  damage  which  arises  from  the  drunk- 
enness and  improvidence  of  the  free  labourer  expending  his  own 
wages*  Again,  the  slave-master  can  regulate  the  number  of  his 
workmen,  and  can  in  this  manner  control  the  amount  of  popula«> 
tion.  The  means  may  doubtless  be  harsh  and  cruel»  but  they 
are  effective  for  their  end.  In  general,  indeed^  slave  classes 
show  a  disposition  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  in  number  ; 
and,  where  the  slave-trade  has  not  been  prohibited,  the  number 
is  kept  up  rather  by  new  importation  than  by  birtb^*  Hence 
the  evils  of  an  abundant  population  never  manifested  themselves 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  was  in  a  servile  and  semi-servile 
9tate4  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  industry  may  be  promoted,  and  the  produce 
of  the  land  increased,  by  the  existence  of  a  slave  class.  Mr 
M*Culloch,  indeed,  thinks  that  the  tropical  countries  can  never 
be  effectually  cultivated   by  free   labour.      '  Were  the  slaves 

*  completely  emancipated  in  the  United  States^Cuba,  a»d  Brasil^ 
says  he,  '  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  culture  of  sugar  and  cotton 
^  would  be  as  completely  abandoned  in  them  as  in.  Hayjti.     And 

*  if  the  change  were  accompanied  by  a  considerable  improvenijent 
'  in  the  condition  of  the  black  population,  the  sacrifice  might  not, 

*  perhaps,  be  deemed  too  great.     But  where  is  the  ground  for 

*  supposing  that  such  would  be  the  case?     Indeed,  the  tair  pre- 

*  sumption  seems  to  be  the  other  way*  Little,  at  all  eventis, 
^  would  be  gained  by  turning  a  laborious,  well-fed  slave,  into  an 

*  idle,  improvident,  and  perhaps  beggarly  freeman.'  *  If  we 
look  merehy  to  the  present,  and  confine  our  views  to  ecommieal 
results,  Mr  M'Culloch's  arguments  certainly  appear  strong. 
And  although  it  is  true  that  all  hope  o(  fiiture  improvement, 
in  respect  of  his  physical  condition,  is  denied  to  the  slave, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  practically,  and  looking  to  the 
actual  generation,  the  absence  of  a  power  of  rising  in  the  world 
is  no  severe  privation  to  a  peasant  class.  Neither  in  England 
among  the  agricultural  labourers,  nor  in  the  Continental  States 
among  the  small  proprietors,  are  there  many  instances  of  a  person 
quittmg  the  condition  in  which  he  is  born.     Nor  is  any  slavery 


Diet,  qfCommercey  Art.  Slaves  and  Slope  Tpade,  p.  1144. 
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80  inc^elible  (where  tfay?.  f^y^f^  haye  the  same .  coloured  skitb  as 
their  masters)  as  to  pcevenl;  frequent  emweipatioDS  of  individoal 
slaves  from  persqna|  aff^^cjUon.  and  olihereauses.  The  freed  men 
formed  a  nijMlp^rous  cUsft. amount <  the* Homaos;  and  It  is  known 
to  what  import^iit^  pqst9i  slaves  (  have  risen  in  the  Turkish 
empire* 

After  these  remarks,  (the  inte^tioi^  o£.  whi^eannot  be  mis-* 
i^gderstood  by  apy  reader  of  this  Journal,)  we  can  better  estimate 
the  effact^  ofth^clianse  fromslavery  to  penoiikal  freedom  upon- the 
efnaQci|>ated  ^lave.  Uq  is  reliev^  fpom  the  liabilities  and  burdens, 
but  he  at  .the  samie.timi^  f^rfoits  the.advanta§pe8  .of  slavery.  While 
t1^ slave  is  eson^wt^dfrom  his letgal obiigationa  to  faisma^er,  the 
master  is  ej^^erated  frpiahi&iegal  and  moral  obligations  towards 
bis  sl^ve ;  and  his  jnt^resJ:  ia  tbeconaerratiton  and  protection  of 
hia  slave  is  ataQ  end*.  The  slave,  (to  use  the  common  phrase) 
becoofes  his  awii  maateir.  With  the  acquisition  of  this  power, 
be  inqvira  th^  obligations  of  self-support.  He  becoaws  inde- 
pendent:;  and,  being  sa,iie  nuist  provide  for  his  self-defence. 
Self-dominioa.  is  not  an  unmixed  good  to  the  weak«  It  im* 
ports  onerous .  duuea.  It  implies  the  )neeessity  of '' providing 
for^a  n^fm!s,own  wants^  and  those  of  his  family.  The  freed- 
man  ^s  no,  longer  .forced,. by  the  fear  of  .corporal  punishment,  to 
do  a  prescribed,  task  ^of  workv  But  heimust  work  in  order  to 
ear^,  wa^estS  and^twha^;  is  more>  he  .must  find  work  for  himself* 
He  is  no  longer  incapable  .of  la^quicing  property,  or  of  reaping 
the, fruits  x>f  his.  owajiaduairy.  But  be.is,.in'eonsidei^tion  ojf 
tlui^^  pow^,  bound  to  provide  for  'his  own  >  support.  He  is  no 
loi^gei:  incapable  of. contracting- a  law£ul  marriage,  or  b^etting 
free  legitimate  children.  But.  be  is  bound  •to.'raaintain  his  wi& 
and  ehildr^n  by  .his  own, exertions;,  and  if  be  deserts  them,  or 
allows  them.to.sta^ve^  he  is<  subject  to  legal  punishment.  He  is 
no  loi\ger  fed  and.  maintained,  merely  aeoording  to  his  -  physical 
wants,*  without  xeferenee.  to  the.  vtalue  of  his  .sar¥ices ;  but,  on 
the  other  bandit  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  unchecked^  operation 
of,  the  principkr  of  competition ;  and  he  must  content  himself  with 
the  scanty  pittance  which-tbe  rivalry  of  the  labour  market  may 
assign  ^im.  He  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  meve  animal  or  imple- 
ment of  production,  without  feding,  mind^  or  moral  character; 


♦  *  Les  esdftved  sont  log^s,  nourHs,  v^tns  par  les  maltres ;  s'ils  n'ont 
que  le  n^cessaire,  ils  ont  le  n^cessaire  \  s'ils  vivent,  ou  plutdt  veg^tent, 
dans  la  misere>  ils,  ne  sont  jamais  preset  parle  beRoin.'*— jRoppoH  <le  la 
Commusion  stir  VJEichv^ge  chm  lesi  ColanUSf  ^184^)  p.  87.  This  able* 
Report,  was  frapisd  by  ^be  P^0  dQ  ^r^^glie. . 
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-        * 

lie  does  not  follow  the  religion  of  his-  master,  and  he  may  volun-' 
tarily  choose  his  own  creed*  But,  in  becoming  a'  free  moral 
agent,  he  accepts  the  responsibilities  of  that  t^ondition ;  bis  path 
is  open  to  virtue,  but  he  is  answerable  for  his  acfts  and  their  con- 
sequences if  he  deviates  into  other  ways ;  he  can,  by  foresight, 
determine  his  own  lot,  but  he  must,  in  compensation,  suffer  the 
penalties  of  his  own  improvidence. 

When  we  contemplate  the  actual  results  of  the  change  in  ques- 
tion, and  compare  the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  countries 
where  they:are  free  with  the  state  of  a  slave-class^  we  find  that 
the  only  benefits  of  freedom,  which  have  been  i^ully  enjoyed  by 
the  labouring  classes,  are  the  negative  ooes,  (s^ch  as  exemption 
from  bodily  inflictions,  and  other  ill  tr^tment;)  but  that  the 
positive  benefits  which  they  have  hitherto  derived  from  their 
social  independence,  have  been  less  prominent.  The  positive  be- 
nefits—-which  are  economical  and  domestic' — whieh  consist  in  the 
acquisition,  enjoyment,  and  transmission  of  wealth,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  family  affections — ene  more  i^mote,  and  de- 
pend on  numerous  preliminary  conditions  which  hitherto  have 
rarely  co>  existed  in  any  community.  The  entire  harvest  of  the  . 
change  will  not  be  reaped  until  civilizadon  has  made  further  pro- 
gress— until  the  providence,  industry,  intelligence,  and  peace- 
ableness  of  the  working  man  are  such  asto  render  him  altogether 
fit  for  self-support,  and  to  protect  sodety  against  the  shocks 
arising  from  his  delusions  and  violence. 

But,  in  proportion.es  the  positive  advantages  are  distant,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  change  make  themselves  sensibly  felt.  .  As  * 
soon  as  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  freedom  of  action  for  the 
working  classes  is  complete ;  they  are  masters  of  tJieir  own  con- ' 
duct,  and  their  conduct  determines  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community.  If,  then,  their  moral  state  is  low,  and  they  are 
exempt  from  all  legal  compulsion,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  bad 
use  of  their  liberty.  Whenever^  the  moral  restraints  are  weak, 
and  the  rights  of  the  freenian  are  exercised  without  limitation, 
and  with  an  inward  consciousness  of  power,  political  or  social 
dangers  cannot  be  far  off.  A  slave-class,  emancipated  at  once, 
affords  the  strongest' example  of  the  evils  arising  under  this 
influence.  Their  moral  condition  is,  at  the  best,  like  that  of 
children  ;  they  have  had  no  experience  of  self-management ;  and 
the  rights  of  freedom  are,  from  their  novelty,  prized  most  highly. 
Some  countries,  however,,  from  which  slavery  has.  long,  been 
banished,  exhibit  a  nearly  similar  state  of  things.  Thns$  in  Ire- 
land, the  freedom  of  thef  working  classes  has  produced  the  smallest 
amount  of  positive  advakMages,  combined  with  the  largest  amount 
of  disadvantages.     The  peasantry  are  in  the  lowest  physical  de* 
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gradation';  they  derive  the  smallest  possible  quantum  of  happiness 
from  their  power  of  disposing  of  themselves  and  their  fEimiHes^ 
and  of  acquiring  property;  while  their  vights  of  citizenship  are 
too  frequently  perverted  to  purposes  detrimental  to.  themselves,.' 
and  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 

When  the  slavery  of  the  working  classes  had  been  gradually 
extinguished  in  Western  Europe,  it  began  to  be  seen  that  the 
theory  of  personal  freedom  could  not  be  carried  consistently 
into  practical  effect  for  the  entire  community.  A  man  might, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  presumed  able  and  bound  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family ;  but  want  of  industry,  or  intelligence,  or 
providence,  or  the  rapine  of  the  strong,  might  reduce  him  to 
destitution  and  helplessness.  Accordingly,  unless  many  of  tbe 
labouring  class  were  to  be  permitted  to  die  of  hunger  and 
neglect,  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  means  of  alleviating  their 
sufferings. 

A  more  humane  and  compassionate  spirit  towards  the  weak, 
the  indigent,,  and  the  afflicted,  had  at  this  time  been  diffused  by 
Christianity ;  and  the  Church  constantly  inculcated  the  duty  of 
relieving  the  poor.-  Hence  arose  the  practice  of.  voluntary 
alms-giving  on  a  large  scaler  There  had  been  no  private 
alms-giving  among  the  ancients,  carried  on  systematically,  and 
providing  for  the  wants  of  entire  classes  of  destitute  persons. 
Beggars  are  sometimes  mentioned ;  but  their  number  was  never 
great,  even  in  the  approaches  of  the  colossal  and  wealthy  city 
of  Rome.  The  Athenians  made  a  state  provision  for  the  needy  ; 
but  it  was  principally  intended  for  persons  who  had  suffered, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  casualties  of  war;  and  it  may 
be  compared  rather  with  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  than 
with  a  general  poor-law.  The  same  people  likewise  at  times 
distributed  corn  and  money  among  the  citizens-^-a  policy  which 
Aristotle  condemned, — comparing  it  with  the  tub  of  theDana'ides. 
The  latter  system  was,  however,,  carried  to  the  greatest  length 
by  the  Romans ;  who  drew  large  supplies  o£  corn  as  a  tribute 
from  their  provinces,  and  distributed  it  among  the  populace  of 
Rome.  In  this  manner,  the  Imperial  government  acted  the 
part  of  a  commissariat  to  the  capital  of  tbe  empire  ;  and 
Tacitus  could  truly  say  that  the  subsistence  of  that  vast  city 
depended  on  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  or  African  corn  fleet. 
This  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  was,  however,  an  abuse  of 
the  system  of  provincial  government,  and  arose  out  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Roman  dependencies :  it  was  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  misery  to  the  provincials,  and  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  charitable  institutions  of  modern  states.     These 

VOL.  LXXXIII.  NO,  CLXVII.  t  F 
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bare  never  existed,  not  even  in  recent  tines,  aoiong^  nations  in 
which  slavery  preraiied.  Every  master  being  bound  to  Hkaintain 
his  own  skves,  there  can  be  scarcely  any  meiMiicancy  except 
among  freemen.  Thenegpro  slaves  in  St  iJtomingo  used  to  say^ 
that  ^  it  is  only  the  white  man  who  begs.'  *  Moreorer,  tbe 
master  is  not  only  honnd  by  law,  bat  impetied  by  his  interest,  to 
keep  bia  slaves  at  home,  and  therefore  tbe  free  alcoDecan  becanzd 
vagrants.  The  earliest  known  enaictiiitent  on  the  subject  of 
mendicants  in  the  Roman  law,  is  a  constitution  of  Giatian  and 
Valentiniaa  11^  of  the  year  382  a.d.,  declaring  that  whenever 
an  able-bodied  man  begs  publicly,  he  is,  if  of  servile  eoncKtion, 
to  become  the  slave  of  the  informer ;  if  a  freeman,  to  become  hia 
colonus,  or  s^f.|  This  singular  law  illustrates  what  we  have 
said  upon  the  inconsistency  of  mendicancy  with  slavecy.  The 
lawgiver  neither  punishes-  the  mendicant,  »or  makes  a  pabHe 
provision  for  him  ;  but  simply  declares  that  he  shall  be  a  slave^ 
of  one  sovl  or  another.  Being  prorvickci  with  a  master,  he  pos- 
sesses the  meansi  of  subsistence.  Besides,  which,  it  may  be  eb^ 
served  that  if  a  legal  maindeiftanee  for  the  peior  existed  in  a  state 
where  slavery  obtains,  the  masters  would  emancipate  their  £^ed 
and  sickly  slavesi,  and  tjurow  them  upon  the  pubtie  for  support*. 
Foundling  hospitals,  lying4n  hospitals^  infirnmiies^  and  bo^tals 
for  the  sick,  asylums  for  orphans,  w^e  aU  the  ofii^ing  ef 
Christianity,  and  of  the>  incipient  emanoipatioQ  o£  starves.  None 
of  them  (with  the  exception  of  a  provi^n  for  orphans,  erigina* 
ting  with  Trajan)  dates^froman  earlier  periiod!  than  the  ChrisdaA 
emperors.j:  The  alms-giving  at  eenvents  likewise  became  con^ 
siderable  in  amountt,  after  the  monastic  houses  Irad  been  enriched 
by  donations,  and  before  the  Reformation  and  other  svbsequeni 
changes  had  deprived  them  of  their  lands. 

After  voluntary  alms^giving,  and  charitable  institutions  main-- 
tained  by  pr ivaite  donations  and  endowments,  the  next  great  expe* 
dient  for  palliating  the  incidental  bad  consequences  of  the  freedom 
of  die  working  classes,  was  a  legal  pr<mskm  fsr  tltepoor^  In  our 


•  Cited  by  Beckmann,  History  of  Invention  fy  Vol,  iv.  p.  5g9. 

t  Cod.  lib,  xi.  tit.  2&. 

X  See  Beckmana^  in  the  articles  FounMnff  Hospttah^  Orpkcm  B&mseSf 
and  Infirmaries* — lb.,  VoL  iv. 

§  The  connexion  of  a  poor^aw  with  the  freedom  of  the  working 
classes,  is  pointed  out  by  M,  £,  Biot,  in  his  work  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West : — <  Remarquons  ici,  pour  rhistoire  des  institutions 
humaines,  que  les  secours  de  toute  nature,  accordes  par  le  gouveme- 
ment  aux  classes  pauvres,  s*augmentent  progressivement  k  mesure  que 
Tesclavage  d^croit ;  comme  pour  prouver  que  Tegalit^  des  conditions  so- 
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awti  eotmtry  (here  were  Several  enaotmtots  td  tki9  effect  daring' 
the  sixteenth  eentury  ;  which  ended  in  the  deoisire  and  important 
statute  of  the43id  Elizabeth,  passed  in  1601.  MrHallam  and  other 
competent  judges  are>  however,  do^btlesB  right  in  rejecting  the 
theory  which  asctibes  the  English  poor^-kiw  solely  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  monasteries.*  This  law  was  owing  to  acombina-* 
tion  of  cause»^aniong  which  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted; — but  the  principal  were — 
1.  The  cessation  of  villenage,  of  which  there  were  still  some  rem-» 
nants  ia  the  reign  of  Eklward  VI.,  and  even  later.  2.  The  in- 
crease of  population,  and  changes  in  the  mode  of  oultivating  the 
soil.  ^.  The  prevalence  of  a  more  humane  spirit  among  the  go« 
verning  ckietes.  As  has  been  observed,  the  accidental  dispersion 
of  the  monasteries  at  irregular  distances  through  the  kingdom,  was 
alone  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  affording  systematic  relief 
to  the  poor,  like  a  general  poor-law.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  likewise 
stated  his  belief,  that  the  monasteries  did  not  much  trouble  them- 
selves with  relieving  poor  that  did  not  immediately  belong  to 
their  own  demesnes ;  and  that  the  same  sort  of  charity  was  usually 
practised  by  the  great  nobility  on  their  estates  ;  so  that  the  poor 
could  not  have  been  losers  by  the  transfer  of  the  property  into> 
lay  ha»ds. 

It  is  itoiportant  to  bear  in  mind  the  supposition^  upon  which  a 
leg£il  provision  for  the  poor  in  our  modern  societies  is  founded ; 
kst  we  should  admit  as  c^bjections  to  it  the  defects  which  are  rnhe^ 
rent  in  its  Very  nature.  All  systematic  relief  of  the  poor,  whether 
its  sources  be  voluntary  or  compulsory,  is  an  interference  with 
the  natural  order  of  society,  as  resting  upon  the  institution  of 
property.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  it  abrogates  the  temporal  pun- 
ishments for  vice^  indolence,  and  improridence ;  it  weakens  the 
motives  to  exertion,  frugality,  selfi-demal,  and  foresight;  audit 
moreover  relieves  near  kindred  from  the  duty  of  assisting  one 
another.  These  effects  are  inevitablef ;  but  if  the  conation  of 
the  working  classes  be  such  that  they  canm)^  support  themselves^ 
and  if  they  are  not  relieved  by  private  alms,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  tsftate  to  step  iuy  and  make  such  a  provision  for  the  desti- 
tute as  will  at  least  avert  starvation.  If  they  were  slaves,  the 
master  would  be  bound,  or  might  be  compelled,  to  support  them ; 


ciales  n'est  qu'un  re ve  impossible  krealiser/ — (P.  137.)   See  also  Alison 
on  FopidatioHy  Vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

♦  See  his  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  iii.  p.  3.50.  n.  Constitutional  History 
of  JSnglcmd,  Vol,  i.  p.  108.  Compare  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  535. 
Sir  F.  M.  fiden's  State  of  the  Poor,  Vol.  i.  p.  93.  Mr  Southey  concurs 
in  this  opinion,  Colloquies  on  Society,  Vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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being  free,  but  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  obligation 
can  only  be  assumed  by  the  state,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  tax- 
paying  part  of  the  community.  It  is  true,  that  in  so  doing  the 
state  departs  from  the  theory,  that  the  working  classes,  being 
free,  are  capable  of  maintaining  themselves,  if  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary motives  to  exertion ;  but  the  evil  is  an  urgent  one,  and  a 
remedy  for  it  must  be  found.  Under  these  circumstances,  per- 
fect consistency  is  impracticable;  the  state  must  consent  to 
abandon  in  part  the  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  imply 
the  duty  of  self-support,  and  must  strike  a  balance  of  inconveni- 
ences. It  must  strive  to  administer  its  poor-law  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  never  to  interfere,  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  with 
the  natural  motives  to  industry,  frugality,  and  the  domestic  du- 
ties ;  and  studiously  to  avoid,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  creation  of 
artificial  obstacles  to  the  future  improvement  of  the  working 
classes. 

As  a  poor-law  is  founded  on  a  supposition  directly  opposite  to 
that  on  which  the  freedom  of  the  working  classes  rests,  so  it 
imitates  the  characteristics  of  slavery,  so  far  as  the  beneficial  side 
of  that  institution  is  concerned.  Paupers  are  maintained,  not 
by  wages,  but  by  rations ;  by  allowances  reckoned  according  to 
the  number  of  the  family,  and  not  by  a  payment  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  A  poor-law;  indeed,  which 
relieves  able-bodied  labourers,  necessarily  leads  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  principle  of  rations,  instead  of  the  apportionment  of 
wages  to  merit,  in  the  remuneration  of  labourers.  So  long,  at 
least,  as  employers  of  labour  are  rate-payers,  they  will,  in  order 
to  save  their  own  purse,  prefer  a  married  to  an  unmarried,  a 
settled  to  a  non-settled,  labourer ;  because,  if  the  married  man 
with  a  family,  and  the  man  with  a  settlement  in  their  parish,  is 
out  of  employment,  he  must  be  maintained  at  their  expense.* 
But,  in  establishing  a  system  of  poor-laws,  the  state  has  not 
merely  imitated  the  beneficial  parts  of  the  servile  state ;  it  has 
sometimes  gone  further,  and  has  annexed  to  its  bounty  some  of 
the  obligations  of  that  condition.  Thus,  the  exaction  of  labour 
in  return  for  relief,  without  remuneration  to  the  pauper,  has  been 
adopted  by  universal  consent.     In  all  the  controversies  respect- 


*  *  Pauperism  seems  to  be  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  disconnecting 
each  member  of  a  family  from  all  the  others  ;  of  reducing  all  to  the  state 
of  domesticated  animals,  fed,  lodged,  and  provided  for  by  the  parish, 
without  mutual  dependence  or  mutual  interest.' — Report  of  Commis* 
sioners  of  Poor-Late  Enquiry,  (1834,)  p.  96.  For  parish,  substitute 
master,  and  this  description  is  exactly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
slave. 
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JBg  the  comparalive  advantages  of  in-door  and  out-door  refief^ 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten 
years,  it  has  been  constantly  assumed  that  able-bodied  men, 
ivhether  relieved  in  a  work-house  or  out  of  it,  should  (in  the 
words  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth)  be  'set  on  work.'  Several 
severe  conditions,  strongly  savouring  of-  the  power  possessed  by 
masters  over  their  slaves,  were  annexed  to  relief  by  local  Acts 
of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  last  and  present  century :  they  are 
classified  in  a  general  repealing  statute  of  1816,  (56  Geo*  III. 
c  1'29.)  They  are,  1*  Power  of  compelling  paupers  to  enter  a 
work-bouse,  and  of  detaining  them  therein,  either  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  until  the  charges  of  their  maintenance  have  been  de« 
frayed  out  of  their  earnings.  2.  Power  of  hiring  out  persons  of 
full  age,  and  of  taking  the  profit  of  their  labour.  This  latter 
power  is  likewise  conferred  by  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  (Gilbert's 
Act,) — an  act  of  general  application,  and  still  in  force  in  a  few 
places.  The  apprenticeship  of  pauper  children  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  little  better  than  absolute  slavery  ;  and  the  degrading 
methods  by  which  labourers  used  to  be  distributed  among  the 
farmers  of  the  parish  before  1834 — the  sales  by  auction  in  the 
village  pound — approached  very  closely  to  the  same  condition. 
This  inevitable  tendency  of  a.  poor-law  carried  to  excess,  has 
beea  overlooked  by  those  philanthro(Hc  persons  who  think  that 
jforeed  benevolences — that  a  larger  and  larger  distribution  of  money 
jaised  by  taxation, — is  a  certain  road  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  They  forget  the  friction  with 
which  the  process  of  compulsory  donation  is  invariably  accom- 
panied ;  they  do  not  sufficiently  advert  to  the  inevitable  reaction 
against  that  generosity  which  A  exercises,  by  ordering  the  rate* 
payer  B  to  relieve  the  labourer  C ;  and  to  the  struggles  which 
the  proprietary  and  industrious  classes  will  undoubtedly  make, 
when  their  incomes  are  heavily  taxed  in  order  to  provide  sup- 
port for  those  who  give  nothing  in  return.  The  onerous,  and 
often  degrading  and  vexatious  conditions,  which  the  administra- 
tors  of  profuse  relief  impose  upon  the  acceptors  of  it,  cannot  fail 
to  engender  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  hostility  between  the 
working  classes  and  their  employers ;  and  to  produce  in  the 
latter  the  sullen  discontent  of  slaves — but  slaves  uncontrolled, 
and  powerful  for  mischief.  There  never  was  a  worse  spirit  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  in  the  pauperized 
counties  of  England,  than  that  which  existed  when  the  poor- 
rates  had  reached  seven  millions  a  year,  and  when  the  relief  of 
the  able*bodied  was  most  lavish.  There  is  no  greater  delusion 
than  to  suppose  that  a  pauperised  is  a  contented  and  tranquil 
population.     No  policy  is  morq  short-sighted  than  that  which 
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geeks,  for  the  sake  merely  of  security,  to  appease  due  complaints 
of  the  labouring  classes  by  compulsory  distributioDS, — ^raised,  not 
like  the  Roman  donatives  of  corn,  from  tributary  provinces,  but 
from  the  estates  of  their  own  employers.  Some  substantial  relief 
would  doubtless  be  afforded  to  the  working  classes  of  England, 
if  the  poor-rates,  from  which  their  allowances  came,  were  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  Hindostan  ; 
instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  levied  upon  every  <)ccupief  of  lands 
and  houses  within  their  own  parish.  The  public  now  gener^ly 
understand,  tl^at  if  the  consumer  pays  more  for  his  food,  he  has 
less  to  expend  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures.  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  perceive  the  equally  obvious  tputh,  that  if 
the  occupier  p^ys  more  in  the  shape  of  rates,  be  has  less  to  ex* 
pend  in  the  payment  of  wages. 

Another  legislative,  measure,  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
classes  against  the  consequences  of  that  competition  which  i^  the 
result  of  their  freedom,  is  the  limitation  0/ their  hours  of  xdotK 
This  was  first  done  in  this  country  with  respect  to  labour  in  ooti- 
ton,  woollen^  flax,  and  silk  fEK^tories,  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1633  ; 
and  restrictions  similar  in  character,  though  less  in  degree,  were 
extended,  by  an  act  of  last  session,  to  cotton  print-works.  Tl^se 
regulations,  are  particularly  applicable  to  children,  and  a  S}fsteiai 
of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  eombined  with  the  limita'- 
tion  of  their  hours  of  work.  Laws  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work 
in  factories,  have  likewise  been  passed  in  France  asid  Prussia. 
The  interdiction  of  certain  sorts  o£  labour  to  women  and  children, 
is  analogous  in  its  principle  to  the  regulation  of  the  time  of  work. 
By  an  Act  of  1842,  the  labour  of  women  and  givls  in  ooaUmines 
is  absolutely  prohibited  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  boys  is 
subjected  to  restrictions ;  in  like  manner,  the  climbing  <»f  chim* 
neys  by  children  has  been  prohibited  by  a  recent  statute.  No 
attempt  has  been  hitherto  made  to  fix  a  legal  minimum  for  the 
rate  of  wages  in  this  country,  except  through  the  indirect  medium 
(rf  the  poor's-rate.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  is  well  known, 
at  one  time  promulgated  scales  for  the  guidance  of  the  overseers 
in  giving  relief,  which  were  calculated  according  to  the  numbers 
of  the  labourer's  family. 

All  these  restrictions  and  regulations  resemble  the  legislative 
interferences  which  have  been  made  for  the  protection  of  a  siavie 
class.  When  the  slave  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  master^ 
it  is  natural  that  be  should  be  over^worked,  or  employed  in 
unhealthy  occupations,  or  that  women  and  children  should  be  set 
to  tasks  unsuited  to  them  ;  and  no  effectual  protection  or  remedy 
is  in  such  case  practicable,  unless  it  is  afforded  by  the  state. 
Accordingly,  the  state  might  properly  and  consistently  fix  a 
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nuxxinmm  nmnber  of  hours  of  wotk  for  «  slave,  iAterdiet  the  em^ 
fhyment  of  Blare  women  aind  children  in  certain  occu^iiongy 
aad  otherwise  regulate  the  mode  of  their  labour.  Such  interfer* 
eDoeswc!reiBAdeino«ur  West  Indta  colonieai  during  the  existence  of 
slarery ;  *  aad  moiilar  regulatioi»  would  now  he  highly  beneficial 
to  the  oirer-wodrked  Bogroes  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Lousitoa^ 
Nor  was  «ueh  e^teeseive  toil  unknown  in  antiquity,  erea  for  the 
domestic  tasks  of  female  slaves^t  Virgil,  in  Boae  touching 
verses^  describes  the  dirifty  Italian  housewife  working  her 
^re^women  during  the  nighty  ait  wooUspanning,  in  order  to 
maintain  her  little  children,  and  to  psreserve  the  honolur  of  her 
juarriageobed  nttblemished. 

'  <  Qnntn  femida  primnm^ 
Cm  tokrare  colo  vilan  teoinqne  Minervi 
Impositiinik  cinerem  «t  Aopitos  ^uscttat  i|:tiefi^ 
N^^cteiki  adden^  <>peri ;  famulasqne  ad  lutniaa  longo 
Exercet  penso,  caatum  ut  servar^  cubile  .  ^    • 

CoDJugis,  et  possit  parvos  educere  natos/ 

In  like  manner  a  mininmm  of  Wiages  is  analogous  tp  the  I^ff^l 
enactments  which  might  be,  and  have  been  properly  established^ 
for  fixing  the  mimmum  amo^unt  of  .i^ood  ami  4tber  necessaries  to 
he  allowed  by  a  master  to  his  slave.}  .HoTi^ver  difficult  the  en^ 
forcemeut  of  such  regulation^  they  have  existed  in  the  European 
coionies  since  the  publication  of  the  Cade  Noir^  But  where  the 
workmau  isj^€6,  the  law  prenumes  that  he  is  eotipetent  to  make 
fais  own  bar^^in  respecting  the  nature  oi  his  decUplUioa ;  th^ 


*  ConcjeraiTiig  the  JamsHica  Aol  limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  bee 
Ste|>k€n  aM  ^  Slaioer^  of  ik^  BHii$h  West  India  Cohniesy  Vol.  ii. 
p.  95«  The  )rords  of  this  Colimial  Act  m^ht  sefYe,  nmtatis  wukf/ndUy 
for  a  clause  in  a  Factory  Act»  *  Be,it  enacted,  that  every  field  slave  on 
such  plantation  or  settlement^  shall  on  work^days  be  allowed,  accordiDgc 
to  custpm,  half  an  Hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hours  for  dinner  ;  and 
that  no  slave  shall  be  compelled  to  any  manner  of  field-work  upon  the 
plantation  before  the  hour  oT  Jive  in  the  mol-ning,  or  after  the  hour  of 
seven  at  night,  except  during"  the  time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  ten 
|)0tind8.'  Night^worh  was  prohibited  in  «ome  of  the  islands. — IS., 
p.  141.  For  tbti  rule^  in  the  iBV^nch  West  lodib  Id&ndft,  see  the  Report 
cited  above,  p.  220. 

f  There  were  no  legal  regulations  respecting  the  amount  of  labour, 
or  the  allowance9  of  food,  for  the  Roman^layes. — Blair,  it*.,  p.  93,  102. 

X  Concerning  the  minimum  allowance  of  fvpd  for  slaves,  fixed  by  acts  of 
the  colonial  legislatures  for  the  Leeward  Islands  and  the  Bahamas,  see 
Stephen,  i&.,  VqL  i.  p.  465 ;  Vol.  ii.  p;  289.  Regulations  as  to  clothing  of 
slaves,  ib.y  p.  3^5.  The  legislation  of  the  French  slave  colonies  was  very 
copious  and  explicit  on  this  poipt.     See  the  Report  already  cited,  p.  224. 
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ntiinber  of  hoMn  during  which  he  is  to  work ;  and  the  other  «ip» 
eumstanees  connected  ivith  his  employment.  As  he  obtains  the 
benefit  of  the  principle  of  competition  when  it  is  in  his  favour, 
so  it  follows  that  he  must  suffer  the  inconrenienees  when  it  is 
against  him.  All  regulations  therefore,  with  respeot  to  hours 
and  modes  of  work,  such  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  involve  a 
departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the  freedom  of  the  work* 
ing  classes^is  founded,  and  imply  a  partial  retarn  to  the  ^stem 
of  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said  of  compulsory  education ; 
for  although  the  children  themselves  may,  whether  free  or  slave, 
be  unable  to  protect  themselves,  yet  a  labourer,  enjoying  per* 
sonal  freedom,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  presumed  to  be  the  fittest 
guardian  for  his  pwn  offspring.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  working 
classes  are  free,  all  such  interferences  are  a  sort  of  solecism  in 
legislation ;  nevertheless,  as  we  have  said  with  regard  to  a  poor- 
law,  the  state  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  circumstances  of 
any  given  community,  may  be  such  as  to  render  these  and  similar 
restrictions  expedient ;  as  producing  less  evils  than  those  which 
they  tc^mporatiiy  pt^vent,  and  as  ^affording  a  useful  check  to  the 
^unoontrotled  iafbtion  of  competition* 

!  This  species  of  legislation,  however,  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
tMiiirrteracting  its  own  benevolent  purj5*>8^8  ;  i^r  since  the  allow- 
«mee  of  the  free  labourer  cannot,  as  of  the'slave,  be  regulated 
by  law,  he  may  lose  more  by  the  dimi^iution  of  his  wages  con* 
sequent  on  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  than  he  may  gain 
by  the  alleviation  of  his  toil.  *  Let  the  Code  Noir  of  France^* 
says  Mr  Stephen,  *  the  Cedulas  of  the  Spanish  government  as 
^  to  its  colonial  slavery,  the  servile  Codes  of  the  Danish  West 

*  India  islands,  and  of  our  own,  be  consulted ;  and  it  will  be  found 
^  that  the  first,  the  anxious,  and  very  difficult  advance  towards 

*  improvement  in  all,  was  to  limit  the  labours  and  enlarge  the  sulh- 

*  sistence  of  the  slaves.'  *  These  two  objects  can  be  consistently 
pursued  by  direct  legislation  with  respect  to  a  slave-class ;  since 
for  slaves  it  is  possible  to  fix  by  law  a  maximum  of  labour  and 
a  minimum  of  food.  But  where  the  working  classes  are  free, 
and  their  hours  of  labour  are  limited  by  law,  the  amount  of  their 
wages  is  left  to  be  determined  by  the  competition  of  the  matket: 
and  if  their  labour  is  rendered  less  valuable,  it  must,  before  long, 


•  *  Stepheo,  Vol.  ii.  p.  340.  In  the  Roman  empire,  Augustus  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  authorized  the  tribunals  to  interfere  in  certain  cases  for  the 
protection  of  the  slave.  *  The  sort  of  cruelty  pointed  at  by  both  these 
emperors/  says  Mr  Blair,  *  was  that  practised  not  on  the  mental,  but  on 
the  bodily  feelings  tif  the  slave ;  by  dejicieticy  of  food  or  of  clothings  b^ 
<^er'Vorky  er  undue  severity  of  correction* — Jo,,  p.  85. 
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iraturally  comnuiDd  a  less  remuneration.  Thus,  by  tbe  Ad 
abolishing  slavery  in  1833^  the  hours  of  labour  for  the  negro  ap- 
prentices were  limited  to  forty-five  in  the  week  ;  *  but  at  the  same 
time  the  allowance  of  food  and  clothing  which  the  master  was 
required  to  m^ke  to  his  slave  was  diminished.  M.  Aubert- 
Armand,  a  civil  officer  of  Martixiique-^wbo  Reported  to  the 
French  government  on  the  state  of  Trinidad  during  the  appren* 
ticesbip — affirms  that  the  apprentices  entreated  the  masters  to 
re-establish  the  old  hours  of  work,  and  the  old  allowances;  and 
that  this  wbs  doue  by  the  agreement  of  both  parties.f  The  ad- 
vocates of  a  Ten-hourjs  bill  ought,  if  they  were  prepared  to 
pursue  their  policy  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  to  propose  a 
minimum  oi  wages,;  but  from  so  impracticable  an  attempt  they 
recoil. 

.  We  have  thus  attempted  to  show  what  are  the  characteristic 
advantages  of  the  freedom  of  the  .working  classes,  and  what  are 
the  iucideutal  disadvantages  with  wh^  it  has  been  hitherto  at« 
tended,  in  respect  of  their  physical  condition.  We  have  likewise 
$een,  that  the  palliatives  for  these  disadvantages  have  all  been 
found  in  a  partial  return  to  the  principle  pf  slavery.  Now,  we 
l)ave  not  sought  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  views  and  systems 
which  we  have  described,  by  dwelling  merely  on  the  harsh  side  of 
^lavery^  or  by  stirring  up  the  SEiany  painful  associations  which 
belong  to  tnis  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  selected  evi« 
dence  of  its  beneficial  working  as  respeots  the  slave  himself,  and 
have  given  it  credit  for  the  merely  physical  and  economical  ad- 
vantages which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  undoubtedly 
possesses.  But,  having  attempted  thus  to  do  justice  to  both 
Bides  of  the  question,  we  wish  the  advocates  of  extensive  inter- 
ference, by  legislation,  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  poor, 
to  consider  that  their  system  is  nothing  else  than  an  attempt  to 
transplant  into  our  modern  societies  the  beneficial  part  of  slavery ; 
and  therefore,  that,  however  benevolent  their  motive,  the  plan  is 
self-contradictory  and  absurd.  Jn  fact,  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  attempt  to  convert  the  employer  of  free  labour  into 
a  slave-owner  deprived  of  his  whip.  He  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  physical  state  of  his  workmen,  and  to  regulate  their  allow*^ 
ances  according  to  their  wants  ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  empowered 
to  use  punishment  for  compelling  them  to  work.     This  view  re- 


•I  —*• 


*  3  and  4  Wil.  IV.  c.  73,  §  o. 

I  Rapports  sur  V Abolition  de  VEsclavage  dam  U^  Colonies  Anglaises. 
(^Quatrieme publicatioTh  ]^»  24!5.) 
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rerses  the  huaiane  preeept  of  CSoero  ivith  respect  to  th«  tt^B.%^ 
ment  of  slaves.  He  says^  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  hired 
sermmts  $  that  labour  ought  to  be  exacted  from  tbein,  but  that 
they  ought  to  receive  a  proper  and  filled  allowance  of  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging.*  The  modern  friend  of  the  poor  teaches, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  hired  servants  ought  to  be  treaifeed  as 
slaves ;  that,  in  return  for  th«T  work,  their  employer  oug'ht  to 
furnish  them  with  a  due  amount  of  necessaries,  and  be  i«spOtt- 
sible  for  their  support. 

Nor  is  this  mode  of  improving  the  conation  of  tte  working 
classes  merely  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  wMch  their 
civil  rights  are  fofinded ;  but,  if  carried  resolutely  into  effect,  it 
would  infallibly  bring  back  some  of  the  harsher  incidents  of  the 
institution  which  it  partially  imitates.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
all  the  good  of  slavery  without  some  of  its  evil.  Some  fragments 
of  the  severity  will  in  practice  cling  to  tlie  humanity,  however  the 
law-maker  may  try  to  separate  therti.  The  labourer  will  never 
practically  enjoy  the  animal  security  of  the  slave,  without  hi* 
employer  attempting  to  obtain  ovet*  him  some  of  the  rights  6f 
the  slave-master.  Still  less  will  it  be  possible  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  possess  the  activity,  the  energy,  the  independence, 
which  ought  to  characterise  the  freeiiiaii,  if  they  are  kept  in  the 
tutelage  of  the  state,  aind  thetr  phyiiical  condition  is  made  to 
depend  on  causes  over  which  they  themselves  exercise  no  con- 

trol.t 

The  Truck  System^  if  worked  for  the  interest  of  the  labourer, 
realizes  the  idea  of  the  benevolent  slave-owrter,  so  far  as  the 
supply  of  his  physical  wants  is  concerned.     He  may  be  furnish- 


*  I  *  < '  ■ >  1 1 1 


*  *Est  autem  infima  conditio  et  fortuna  servorum,  quibus,  non  male 
praecipinnt,  qui  ita  jnbent  uti,  ut  mercenariisy  operam  exigendam,  justa 
pr^ebenda.'— Dc  Off,,  i.  18.  Compare  Seneca,  Be  Benefit  iii,  2^-i. 
•  Servus,  ut  placet  Chrysippo,  perpetuus  merceiiarios  esrt.' 
.  t  Speaking"  of  the  conditieii  of  theslave,  the  Report  of  the  French  Com^ 
mission  remarks — *  La  loi  ledispensede  aonger  ft  I'aveAir;:  ^dtftqnoieeniit* 
ilrang;4,laborieux»  ^conome  ?  Pourqtioi,poarqcii,daB8ftteibtit  iepriverait^ 
il  de  quelque  chose  ?  Quoiqu'il  arpiFe»  ii  n'»n  sera  ni  inieax  ni  plus  mal/ 
— (P.  133.)  Compare  with  this  dtscriptioi^  of  the  fitw^  Dr  Joiuison*^ 
remark  on  the  habitual  pauper  ;.^<  The  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  (Dr  Shipley) 
mentioned  a  charitable  establishment  in  Wales,  where  people  were  main- 
tained, and  supplied  wiih  every  thing,  upon  the  condition  of  their  contri- 
buting: the  weekly  produce  of  their  lahour;  and  he  said  they  grew  quite 
torpid  for  want  of  property.  Johnson :  •'  they  have  no  object  for  hope* 
Their  condition  eemnat  he  better.  It  is  rotoing  without  a  port.**  * (Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  vii.  p.  89.) 
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ed  by  hi%  master  with  a  ^welUbuiU)  airy^  eommodious  cottag^e, 
azui  tke  rent  may  be  stopped  out  of  fais  wagee.  At  hi«  «a6ter'« 
shop  he  may  procure  food,  olglhin^,  and  other  articles  of  neees* 
gity  and  conolort,  at  the  wholesale  prices,  upon  the  produetion 
of  a  ticket.  His  master  may  besides,  in  conrideration  of  a 
further  moderate  stoppage  from  bis  i^ages^'  provide  him  with 
medical  attendance  in  sickness,  and  schooling  for  his  children. 
It  is  demoostrable  that  if  all  the  arrangements  are  made  by  the 
master  on  a  large  scale,  and  managed  with  care  and  frugality, 
the  liU>ourer  will  thus  d^iye  greater  benefits  from  his  wages  than 
if  they  were  paid  inm^neyand  spent  at  his  own  discretion. 
Yet  expenence  has  prored  that  2Wo4,  in  practice,  is  in  general 
used  against  the  workman^  and  noijbr  him ; — that  it  is  employed 
(particiilavly  at  tim«^  of  sinking  trade)  as  a  means  of  reducing 
wages  in  reality,  without  any  apparent  alteration  in  the  money- 
rate,  and  thus  of  eluding  the  ef^tof  the  combinations  against 
reduction  of  wages.  So  oppressire  has  its  operation  upon 
the  workmen  been  found,  th^t  Trunk  was  prohibited  by  Act 
of  ParUament  in  1831,  and  all  them^st  recent  testimony  since 
that  dme  shows  that  its  abuse  is  {At  more  frequent  than  its 
use.* 

The  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  by  treats 
ing  them  as  virtual  skrves,  and  seeking  to  insure  their  employer 
with  the  feelings  of  a  benevolent  slav^niasfter,  will  Gill  have  the 
same  result  as  me  Truck  System*  Their  success  will  depend  on 
rare  accidents  of  individual  character  *,  their  failure  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  prevailing  dispositions  of  human  nature,  and  the 
irresistible  iaws^of  human  society.  It  is  always  to  be  wished  that 
the  feeling  of  the  master  to  his  slaved  should  be  (according  to  some 
of  the  testimonies  which  we  cited  above)  that  of  a  {Parent  to  his 
child.  As  the  skvie  is  helpless  and  without  a  substantive 
existence,  it  is  best  that  his  master  should  exercise  over  him  the 
functions  of  a  mild  gnmrdian.  But  such  a  relation  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  freedom  ^f  the  working  claMes.  The  very 
persons  whom  the  employer  is  «eekihg  to  keep  in  a  state  of 
adult  pvpilage,  are  perhaps  oombining  to  force  him  to  raise  their 
wages.  The  havdnees  which  is  supposed  to  spring  out  of  the 
inerelye<K}nomi^l  and  pecuniary  relation  of  employer  and  work- 
man, will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  gradual  extinction  of  villenage,  the  commutation 
of  personal  services  intonnmey  payments  was  generally  beneficial 
to  the  peasant,  and  marked  an  improvement  in  his  lot  and  an 
advance  in  civilization. 

*  See  Mr  Tremenheere^s  Report  on  the  Mining  DiitrictSf  (1844,)  p.  56, 
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From  the  remarks  wbicfa  we  have  made  upon  ibe  prmeiples 
and  leadencks  of  ibe  different  systems  for  aaieliorauog  the  coa* 
dition  of  the  poor,  it  may,  we  think,  be  inferred^  that  the  epinioos 
OB  practical  legislatioD  for  the  beaefit  of  tbe  workiagelaaBes  will^ 
after  a  time,  become  less  oacoiuieeted  and  multiiarioiis  ;  and  will 
gradually  cluster  round  tux>  cemires.  Tbe  anarcby  of  opinion 
which  at  present  prevails  will  be  diminished,  and  tbe  chance  of 
ultimate  agreement  inoreased,  if  the  number  of  discordant  theories 
and  projects  is  rendered  smaller. 

One  set  of  persons  will  regard  the  poor  with  tbe  paterwal  care 
and  tenderness  which  a  benevolent  mifitw  bestows  upon    his 
slaves.     They  will  legislate  for  the  poor  as  for  children^  as  for 
persons  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  therefore  incapable  of  acting 
and  providing  for  themselves.     They  will  look  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  working  classes  to  the  donations  of  the  rich,  and  the 
care  and  inspection  of  employers;  not  to  the  providence,  frugality, 
and  intellfgence  of  the  labourer  himself.     Up  to  a  cerain  point  tlus 
system  can  be  pursued  benefidaliy;  it  relieves  some  preseat  suffer- 
ing without  causing  greater  evils  afterwards.     But  if  it  is  carried 
beyond  tbe  limits  of  prudence,  the  abettors  of  it  will  discover 
that  their  policy  is  fundaunentally  wrong ;  they  will  learn  by  ex- 
perience, that  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  exercise  over  the  free 
workman  the  authority  which  the  parent  exerctsea  over  his  child, 
the  guardian  over  Ins  ward»  and  which  even  the  most  benevolent 
master  exercises  over  bis  slave^  the  expedients  to  which  they 
will  be  driven,  in  tbe  practical  woriung  of  their  system,  will  pro* 
duce  incessant  irritation,  and  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  bitterness 
and  hostility  between  the  richer  and  poorer  classes ;  and,  after 
great  economical  sacrifices  for  a  supposed  moral  effect,  the  end 
in  view  will  be  more  remote  than  ever.     The  friends  of  this 
short-sighted  but  attmctive  and  popular  policy,  will  therefore, 
unless  they  temper  their  seal  with  discretion,  expose  themselves 
to  the  risk  of  billing  within  the  description  of  Mr  Lyell,  who 
(speaking  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  United  States)  observes,  that 
*  next  to  the  positively  wicked,  the  elass  who  are  usaally  called 
'  ^^  well-meaning  persons"  are  the  most  mischievous  in  society.'  * 
If  the  wish  to  do  good  on  a  lai^e  acale  is  not  accompanied  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished — if 
those  who  set  the  vast  machine  of  human  society  in  vehement 
action,  for  purposes  of  social  improvement,  have  not  previoosly 
calculated  the  effects  of  the  new  forces  which  they  create — how^ 


♦  TraneU,  Vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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ever  genuine  may  be  their  humanity,  and  however  ardent  their 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures — yet,  by 
this  rash  procedure,  they  incur  the  risk  of  aggravating  and  perpetu- 
ating  the  evils  which  they  seek  to  eradicate  ;  and  of  raising  up 
additional  obstacles  to  their  gradual  diminution  by  less  ambitious 
but  more  practicable  measures.  Assuming,  as  they  do,  to  repre- 
sent  the  principle  of  benevolence,  they  must  take  care  lest  they^ 
reverse  the  description  which  Mepbistophiles  gives  of  the 
principle  of  malignity,  that  it  is  the  power  which  always  desires 
evil,  and  always  does  good.^ 

The  other  party  recognise  the  working  classes  as  citizens,  as 
adults,  as  persons  who  have  attained  their  legal  majority,  as  free 
moral  agents ;  and  they  seek,  so  far  as  they  can  consistently 
with  the  actual  state  of  the  people,  to  follow  out  this  principle 
to  its  practical  consequences.  They  wish  a  labourer,  as  well  as 
his  employer,  to  feel  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  conduct — 
that  he  will  (according  to  the  distributive  justice  of  this  world) 
be  rewarded  for  his  industry  and  frugality,  and  suffer  for  his 
idleness  and  improvidence.  They  wish,  above  all,  not  to  regard 
the  labourer  as  a  sort  of  hybrid  animal,  compounded  of  the  slave 
and  the  freeman  ;  Itnd  they  are  confident  that  the  application  of 
this  delusive  theory,  in  detailed  measures  of  legislation,  will  only 
tend  more  and  more  to  exhibit  its  radical  unsoundness,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  a  practical  absurdity.  They  concur  with  Burke  in 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  lamentation  over  the  condition  of 
the  working  people ;  and  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  fraud  to  under- 
take any  permanent  improvement  in  their  state,  but  by  incul- 
cating upon  them  patience,  labour,  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
religion.t  They  hope  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the 
poor,  by  improving  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  They 
do  not  believe  that  man  is  perjectible  ;  but  they  know  from  ex- 
perience that  he  is  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  they  believe 
that  the  working  classes,  in  the  most  civilized  countries,  are  far 
from  the  point  which  it  is  practicable  for  them  to  attain.  They 
seek  not  to  restore  any  past  state  of  the  world,  either  real  or 
idealized;  but  to  produce  a  form  of  society  resembling  the  present, 
with  its  evils  diminished,  and  its  characteristic  excellences  in- 
creased and  diffused.  They  do  not  disguise  from  themselves  the 
uncertainty  and  risk  wbich  attend  all  political  and  social  reforma- 


•  *  Ein  Theil  von  jener  Kraft, 
Die  Btets  das  Bose  will  und  stets  das  Gate  scbafft.' 

FausU 
f  Burke's  Thoughts  on  Scarcity, 
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tioiv^.  Thdy  are  aware  of  the  bKndness  ^yen  of  the  nost  keen* 
digheed)  when  the  fdtum  h  concerned*  They  adnlit  that  society 
advances  by  gr6ping  its  way  in  the  dark,  Ube  miners  exfioring 
a  reinr  But  they  c;an  discover  no  other  mode  of  seoial  progress, 
and  they  believe  that  ejcperience,  the  only  light,  points  steadily 
in  this  direction. 

The  two  sets  of  opinions  whiob  we  have  opposed  may^  as  it 
seems  to  us,  be  thus  briefly  ch^acterised^-^the  one  as  a  short* 
sighted  humanity^  adverting  on-ly  to  the  Immediate  wants  of  the 
actual  poor,  without  considering  the  future  lot  of  themselves  amd 
their  class ;  the  other,  as  a  Img^sigkted  kunumity^  mindful  of 
tiltiniate  cMii^equences  to  the  poor  in  general.  The  fonnec 
removes,  or  attempts,  or  appears  to^  remove,  the  actual  evH* 
The  latter  is  less  occupied  with  the  actual  evil,  but  seeks  to  T^r&* 
vent  its  recurrence,  by  drying  up  its  s<mroe.  The  formeir 
charges  the  latter  with  hardness  and  inhumanity,  on  aoeouni 
of  this  comparative  indifference  to  present  suffering.  The 
latter  retorts  the  charge  by  saying,  that  it  sacrifices  the  per* 
manent  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  society  at 
large,  for  the  sake  of  temporary  and  ineffectual  expedients, 
which,  in  tte  end,  augment  the  distresses^  which  they  patfliaUy 
relieve. 

It  is  our  firm  conTictton  that  na  pottae^a  is  to  be  found  for  the 
privations  and  sufferings  of  the  working  classes,  in  any  l^iskn 
tive  measure  or  combination  of  measuves.  Legtslation  may  assist, 
but  it  can  only  assist.  Their  physical  improvement  can  be  but 
gradual,  and  every  step  will  be  gained  widi  difficulty.  We  do 
jiot  believe  that  their  condition  will  ever  bei  materially  improved 
by  a  Poor-law  or  a  Ten-hours  bill,  or  any  other  eteemosyrory  or 
protective  system,  which  assumes  that  the  free  workmanr  is  stilly 
virtually,  in  a  servile  state;  and  that  be  is  to  be  preserved  against 
the  action  of  competition  by  regulations  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Slave  Codes.  We  look  to  the  improved  educatioD— irttel* 
lectual,  religious,  and  moral — of  the  working  classes ;  to  the  for** 
mation  of  better  habits ;  fixti  to  the  difiVisiofi  amK>ng  them  of 
sounderopinions — for  the  principal  causes  of  their  ecottomJeai  anie* 
lioration.  We  therefore  .coincide,  in  the  main,  with  the  latter 
of  the  two  tendencies  which  we  have  described,  Bwt  the 
danger  to  which  it  is  subject  is,  that  it  may  neglect  too  mneh 
those  palliatives  of  actual  misery  which  are  practicable;  and 
may  sacrifice  much  certain  mitigation  of  present  ills  to  advan- 
tages which  are  future,  uncertain,  and  perhaps  not  attainable  in 
the  existing  moral  state  of  the  working  classes. 

In  our  opinion,  the  true  practical  wisdom  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation for  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  at  the  present 
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time,  lies  in  a  cleiur  recagnUkm  of  tlie  n«ce9sH]F  of  working  out 
the  praolical  consequences  of  their ^^e  cewKHon  ;  and  in  seekii^ 
to  prepsure  theni  for  a  time  when  all  the  vestiges  of  a  servile  state 
may  be  obliterated.  f«oiii  our  law  and  our  practice.  The  object 
of  our  kgislature  oi^ht  to  be  to  nahe  the  working  man  truly 
independent,  and  capable  of  acting  and  providing  for  hinHelf, 
without  being  placed  ift  the  tutelage  of  the  SCate  asd  the  upper 
dasses  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  while  this  object  ought  to- 
be  kept  steadily  in  Ytew,  the  utmost  cauti<Hi  should  be  observed 
in  its  pursisit :  it  ought  never  to  be  foorgotten,  that  we  cannot 
dumge  the  moral  and  intelleetual  condition  of  the  grown-up 
g^eneratioB ;  and  that,  however  unwise  it  may  be  to  sacrifice  the 
futare  to  the  present,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  sacrifice  the  present 
to  the  ftitnre.. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  important  sahject  wbidi  we  have  at- 
tempted) to  discuss  in  this  article,  we  are  dJesirous  of  adverting  to* 
a  view  of  relirf  for  the  poor,  wbidi  has  recently  been  revived  in* 
several  quarters ;  particularly  in  connexion  with  the  opinions  of 
what  are  commonly  called  the  Young  Ekigland  and  Tractarian 
Schools*  This  view,  which  oAener  assumes  the  form  of  re- 
gret for  the  past  than  of  practical  reform  for  the  future,  seeks* 
to  connect  the  relief  of  the  poor  with  the  Church  and^  its  en- 
dowments*  it  is  fairly,^  tbough5  as  is  oeual  with  hrm^  diffusely, 
represented  by  Mr.  Alison^  in  the  following  passage  of  the  eon-> 
duding  chapter  of  faisi  History  ef  Etufopt: — 

'  The  great  sin*  of  the  Reformation  was  the  confiscation  of  so 

*  large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  Church  for  the  aggran- 
'  (dement  of  tempovali  awbitionv  andi  the  enriching  of  the  nobi- 
^  lity  who  had  takea  a  part  in  the  struggle.  When  that  great 
^  convulsion  broke  out,  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  landed  estates 
'  in  tlie  countries  which  it  embraced',^  wa»  in  the  hands  of  the 
'  regular  or  parochial  clewgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
^  What  a  noble  fimd  was  this  for  the  moral  and  religious:  instruc- 
'  tio«i^  of  the  people^  for  the  promulgation  of  truth,  the  healing  of 
^  sickness^  the  assu&^g  of  steering  !  Had  it  been  kept  together, 
'  and  set  apart  for  such  sacred  purposes,  what  incalculable  and 
'  never-ending  blessings-  would  it  have  conferred  on  society ! 

<  Expanding  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of  population^  the 

*  augmentation  of  wealth,  tke  swell  qfpattper^m,  it  would  have 

*  kept  the  insftmction  and  fortunes  ol  the  poor  abreast  of  the 
*^  progress  and  fortunes  of  society,  and  prevented,  in  a  great 

*  measure,  that  fatal  effect,  so  well  known  in  Great  Britain  in 

<  subsequent  times,  of  the  National  Church  foiling  behind  the 
^  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  mass  of  dvUized  heathenism 
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<  arising  in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian  land*     Almost  all  the 

*  social  evils  under  which  Great  Britain  is  now  labouring,  may 
^  be  traced  to  this  fatal  and  most  iniquitous  spoliation,  under  the 

*  mask  of  religion,  of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor ^  on  occasion  of  the 

*  Reformation.  But  for  that  robbery,  the  State  would  have 
^  been  possessed  of  lands  amply  sufficient  to  have  extended  its 
^  religious  instruction  for  any  possible  increase  of  the  people ; 

*  to  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  assessment  for  parochial 
^  relief,  or  general  instruction ;  and  to  have  provided,  without 
^  burdening  any  one,  for  the  whole  spiritual  and  tempcn^  wants 
^  of  the  community.  When  we  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
^  injustice  committed  by  the  temporal  nobility  in  the  seizure  at 
^  that  period  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Church, 

*  and  observe   how  completely  all  the  evils  which  now  threaten 

*  the  social  system  in  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  obviated, 

*  if  that  noble  patrimony  had  still  been  preserved  for  the  poor,  it 
^  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling,  that  we,  too,  are  subject  to  the 
^  same  just  dispensation  which  has  doomed  France  to  oriental 
^  slavery  for  the  enormous  sins  of  its  Revolution ;  and  that,  if 

*  our  punishment  is  not  equally  severe,  it  is  only  because  the 
'  confiscation  of  the  Reformation  was  not  so  complete,  nor  the 

*  inroads  on  property  so  irretrievable.' 

We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  our  opinion — and 
not  disparagingly — of  Mr  Alison's  voluminous  work  ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  above  passage,  we  must  say  that  we  have  hardly 
ever  happened  to  find  so  great  a  number  of  questionable  doctrines 
collected  within  so  small  a  space,  and  expressed  in  so  confident 
a  tone. 

We  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Church  and  Abbey 
lands,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were  not,  in  any  intelli- 
gible sense  of  the  expression,  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  They 
were  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  Ecclesiastics 
and  the  service  of  the  Church ;  and  if  the  wealthy  monasteries 
gave  alms  freely  to  the  poor  on  their  lands,  so  did  likewise  the 
great  lords  and  lay  proprietors.  If,  therefore,  the  rents  of  these 
lands  were  to  be  applied,  in  part,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  this 
destination  of  them  would  have  implied  a  forcible  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  and  a  total  change  in  their  application.  Mr 
Alison  does  not  state  whether  he  would  have  separated  a  portion 
of  these  lands,  and  vested  them  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  cha- 
ritable purposes,  or  whether  he  would  have  left  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  We  presume  that  he  does  not  reprobate  the 
extinction  of  the  Monastic  establishments,  and  that  he  contem- 
plates the  confiscation  of  their  property  at  least  by  the  State, 
in  whatever  way,  however,  he  would  have  settled  the  matter. 
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a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  England  (nearly  a  thirds  according 
to  hi&  statement)  would  have  been  held  in  mortmain ;  and  its 
rents  collected  by  government  agents,  and  applied  to  vari- 
ous public  purposes.  Now»  we  confess  that  this  is  a  state  of 
things  which,  far  from  regretting,  we  think  would  have  been 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  We  can  discern  in  it  nothing  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  society.  The  government^  as  in  Oriental 
countries,  would  have  been  the  great  landlord  ;  the  rents  of  lands 
would,  to  a  certain  .extent,  luive  supplied  the  place  of  taxes. 
The  lands  thus  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes  would  pro- 
bably have  been  managed  by  negligent  trustees  :  the  thirty-two 
volumes  of  Reports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  give  some  in- 
sight into  the  probable  abuses  which  would  have  attended  a 
more  extensive  system*  Moreover,  who  would  have  decided  as 
to  the  local  distribution  of  the  produce  of  such  vast  endowments, 
capriciously  distributed  over  the  country?  A  large  part  of 
Westminster  belonged,  we  believe,  to  the  Abbey  att  the  time  of 
its  dissolution^  The  value  of  that  property  is  now  immense.  If 
the  rents  of  it  were  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  what 
principle  would  their  distribution,  as  to  locality^  be  regulated  ? 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  favourable  to  large  endowments,  of 
either  Land  or  Money,  for  purposes  of  a  public  nature.  After  a 
time,  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  originally  devoted  becomes 
useless  or  mischievous ;  and  then  a  compromise  is  effected  be- 
tween the  will  of  the  founder  and  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
generation,  according  to  a  sort  of  cy  pres  doctrine,  by  which 
neither  object  is  really  attained.  Besides,  land  in  mortmain  is 
always  managed  by  a  non-resident  landlord,  who  renders  no  pub- 
lie  services  in  respect  of  it,  and  its  inalienability  is  an  evil  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Nor  can  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  rents 
of  the  country  to  charitable  purposes  increase  its  annual  pro- 
duce, and  power  of  payment ;  though  it  may  possibly  diminish 
the  national  wealth. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Government  ought  to  be  the  Great  Endow- 
ed, and  its  endowments  should  be  derived  from  the  annual  taxes, 
and  their  application  subject  to  the  perpetual  revision  of  the  legis- 
lature. Ii  the  poor  are  to  receive  relief  to  the  amount  of  five  or 
six  millions  a-year,  it  is  best  that  this  sum  should  be  levied 
equally  over  the  whole  kingdom  by  annual  taxation,  and 
disbursed  and  accounted  for  by  public  responsible  officers.  The 
relief  of  the  poor,  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  necessarily 
connects  itself  with  innumerable  questions  of  civil  economy  and 
municipal  administration  ;  and  is  in  its  nature  essentially  a  ^ecu/ar 
business.  In  England  it  has  always  been  administered  exclusively 
by  civil  authorities.     Even  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  where  it 
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has  been  partly  founded  on  the  church  eolkelions,  and  adiiiioi8«> 
tered  by  the  kirk-session,  it  has  now,  by  the  re<?ent  statute,  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  exclusively  Lay  Commission* 
The  views  favoured  by  Mr  Alison  seek  to  transfei?  all  the  bene'- 
Yolent  functions  of  society,  such  as  relief  of  the  poor  and  educa^ 
tion,  to  the  Church  ;  and  to  leave  to  the  State  merely  the  task 
of  protecting  its  subjects  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
It  would  be  our  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Stale  should 
sometimes  appear  in  a  gracious  as  well  as  a  stem  atutude-;  that 
it  should  relieve  suffering  and  diffuse  knowledge,  as  well  as  punish 
crime  and  wage  war ;  that,  for  example,  while  it  maintains  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  against  those  who  seek  to  detach  Ireland 
by  intimidation  or  force,  it  should  assume  the  duty  of  averting 
starvation  from  the  famishing  peasantry  of  that  country. 

If,  however,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  to  be  a  secular  business, 
founded  on  compulsory  taxation,  it  must  be  administered  like 
other  legal  systems.*  It  cannot  be  made  a  mattar  both  of 
feeling  and  compulsion.  If  taxes  are  levied,  there  must  occa« 
sionally  be  distress  and  sale  of  goods ;  if  they  are  received  and 
disbursed  by  public  officers,  there  must  be  a  regular  accounta- 
bility and  audit.  Trustees  of  public  money  musit  execute  their 
trust  according  to  the  legal  regulations  and  conditions. 

With  a  system  such  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  «omhiiie  effect- 
ually a  distribution  of  voluntary  alms,  collected  under 'the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church.  The  collections  at  the  Offertory  can  never 
be  renewed,  or  rather  introduced,  so  as  tK>  form  either  a  substitute 
or  a  companion  for  the  English  Poor-law.  As  Sir  Littleton 
Powys  observed,  (in  his  letter  to  the  Chancellor  Lord  Parker  upon 
the  case  of  Rex  v.  Hendleyt  in  1719,)  these  collections,  if  made 


*  The  money  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  alone, 
from  1813  to  1844  inclusive,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
L.  1 90,369,632 ;  in  the  ten  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor- Law 
Amendment  Act,  (1835-44,)  the  amount  has  been  L.47,252,812. 
Probably  all  the  nations  of  the  world  put  together,  (including  Scotland 
and  Ireland,)  have  not  expended  so  large  a  sum  for  this  purpose. — {See 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  SO,  session  1845.)  Of  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
in  England,  the  proportion  receiving  out-door  relief  since  1834,  has 
varied  from  eighty-nine  to  eighty-five  per  cent;  and  those  receiving 
work'hotue  relief  has  varied  from  eleven  to  fifteen  per  cent.  In  no  year 
has  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  work«house  exceeded  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  receiving  relief. — (Eletenth  Anmud  Report 
of  Poor-Law  Commissioners^  p.  168,  ed.  8vo.) 

t  See  15  Howell's  State  Trials^  1407.  In  this  case  a  collection  had 
been  made  daring  the  reading  of  the  Offertory  sentences  at  Chislehurst 
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constantly,  would  be  semi-compulsory  on  the  persons  attending* 
church.  And  if  a  large  compulsory  tax  was  exacted  in.  the  form 
of  poor's-rate,  and  an  additional  contribution,  the  payment  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  escaped,  was  likewise  obtained,  resistance 
would  infallibly  be  made  to  the  double  burden,  and  one  impost 
or  the  other  would  be  modified. 

Widi  lespect  to  Mr  Attsoo's  belief,  that  the  i\\s  in  the  present 
iO(^l  state  of  England  «re  a  temrporal  ri^itation  sent  by  Provi- 
dence fcNT  the  gniitts  tif  Abbey  lands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
w«  can  oftly  my  thsX  he  appears  to  us,  taking  his  own  view  of 
history,  to  be  rather  capricious  in  his  choice.  May  not  the 
nation,  we  would  ask  htm,  rather  be  expiating*  the  guilt  con« 
tracted  by  their  ancestors,  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  or 
perhaps  in  the  expulsion  of  their  rightful  Prince,r.  James  II.  ? 
Possibly,  however,  Mr  AUson  preferred  the  earlier  eve»t, — re- 
membering that  passage  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  supposes  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Romans  to  have  been  a  punishment,  not  for  any 
recent  misdeed,  but  for  the  perjury  of  their  ancestor  Laomedon 
in  deceiving  the  Gods  who  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 


drarch  in  Kent,  for  the  children  of  St  Ann's,  Aldersgate,  with  the 
Mthority  el  the  rector.  A  disturbance  took  place  during  the  collection  ; 
and  tbe  preacher^  with  some  other  |>er0ool^  w«xe  tried  at  Rochester  as- 
sizes for  illegally  collecting  alms  in  church,  and  were,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  judge,  Sir  L.  Powyi,  found  guilty.  In  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Parker,  Sir  L.  Powys  says : — *  This  case,  if  under  a  general  considera- 
tion, is  of  a  vast  extent^  and  mighty  consecfuence  to  the  King  and  People, 
and  at  which  the  very  legislature  may  take  umbrage.  The  levying  of 
money  is  the  tenderest  part  of  our  constii^uition ;  and  if  it  may  be  done 
arbitrarily,  under  the  show  and  form  of  charity,  (which  may  comprise  all 
good  works  and  all  good  intentions,)  it  cannot  be  said  whither  it  may- 
go.  ..  •  And  though  it  be  said,  it  is  all  hut  'oohmiary  giving^  y^t  it 
is  a  sort  of  compulsion^  by  the  solemnity  in  the  churchy  and  vying  with 
others f  arid  being  marked  outy  ifref%mn^y  or  giving  meanly. — (P.  1418.) 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  Zwei  Bedenken  iiber  die  Deutsch-Katholische  Beioe-- 
gung,  {Two  Series  of  Remarks  on  the  German  Catholic 
Movement)  By  Dr  C.  Ullmann,  and  Albert  Hauber. 
8vo.     Hamburg:   1845. 

2.  Die  Geschichte  des  Heiligen  Roches  umeres  Heilandes^  welcher 
in  der  Dom  Kirche  zu  Trier  amfbewahrt  wird,  (  The  Hisiorjf 
of  the  Holy  Coat  of  our  Saviour^  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  at   Trices*)     By  Joseph  von   Hommbr«     12mo« 

•Bonn:   1845. 

3.  Der  Helige  Rock  zu  Trier ^  und  die  Zwanzig  andern  Heiligen 
Ungenahten  Roche.  JEine  Historische  Untersuchung ,  {The 
Holy  Coat  at  Trioes^  and  the  Twenty  other  Holy' Seamless 
Coats.  An  Historical  Inquiry.)  By  Dr  J.  Gildemeister, 
and  Dr  H.  von  Sybel.     8vo.     Bonn  :  1845. 

4.  Geschichte  der  Griindung  und  Fortbildung  der  Deutsch-Katho- 
lischen  Kirche.  {History  of  the  Origin, and  Formaiion  of  the 
German  Catholic  Church.)  By  Dr  Edwin  Bauer,  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  German  Catholic  Church.    12mo.    Meissen:  1845. 

6.  Notes  on  the  Rise^  Progress^  and  Prospects  of  the  Schism  Jrom 
the  Church  of  Ronwy  ccdled  the  German  Catholic  Churchy 
instituted  by  Johannes  Range  and  J.  Czerskiy  in  October  1844, 
on  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Trives.  By 
Samuel  Laing,  Esq.     12mo.     London:   1845. 

6.  The  Apostolic  Christians,  or  Catholic  Church  of  Germany: 
a  Narrative  of  the  Present  Movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  comprising  Authentic  Documents  with  Reference  to  the 
Coat  of  Trives  ;  the  Confessions^  Protests^  and  Organization  of 
the  First  Seceding  Congregations  ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Leipzig.  Edited  by  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  With 
a  Recommendatory  Preface^  by  the  Rev  W.  Goode,  M.A., 
F.S.A,     l2mo.     London:  1845. 

7.  A  German  Catholics  Farewell  to  Rome :  a  Short  Account  of 
the    Religious   Movement   actually   taking  place  in    Germany. 
Dedicated  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the   Abolition  of 
Popery.     By  an   English   Resident  in    Germany.      With  a 
Portrait  and  Memoir  of  Johannes  Ronge^   the  Luther  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     12mo.     London:  1845. 


nnHOUGH  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  speculate  on  the  magnitude 
■^     or  importance  of  changes  yet  in  progress,  the  recent  reli- 
gious movement  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany  is  an 
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occurrence  of  whiqh  our  readers  may  not  unnaturally  expect  us  to 
givQ  thein  someaocount.  It  is  aa£er»  no  doubt,  to  be  historians  of 
tile  past»  than  prophets  of  the  future*  The  latter  we  need  never 
be ;  yet  something  more  than  the  first  is  often  required  of  the  pub- 
lic Journalist,  who  must  do  his  best  to  aid  his  readers  in  forming 
an  opinion  of  passing,  as  well  as  of  past  events;  and  must  therefore 
sometimes  venture,  on  evidence  ¥^hich  may  be  more  or  less 
ioGoiBtplete,  to  express  opinions  a&  deduced  from  such  evidence, 
'which  time  may  show  to  be  more  ot  less  erroneous.  All  that  can 
be  demanded  of  him,  is,  that  he  should  sedulously  seek  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information,  state  the  evidence  thus  obtained 
^ith  conscieo^ious  impartiality,  and  conjecture  from  it  the  com- 
plexion of  the  futuce  with  modesty  and  cautiou.  And  be  who 
aets  otherwise — who  pretends  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  revolutions 
still  in  their  cradle,  with  the  confidence  of  some  astrological 
quack*-*has  not  only  read  to  little  purpose  the  lessons  of  history, 
but  shows  himself  incapable  of  being  taught  even  by  the  num- 
berless failures  of  those  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  prophesy, 
where  it  as  given  to  man  only  to  guess.  Such  are  the  infinitely 
varied,  and  in  themselves  ever-varying  causes,  which  determine 
the  course  of  great  revplutioBS,  whether  political  or  religious; 
such  the  .conflict  of  interests  and  passions-^ioterests  and  passions 
often  very  veanately  conxiecited  with  the  mmn  action  of  the  drama ; 
such  the  influeuce  of  what,  in  the  language  of  mortals,  is  called 
^  accident,'  as  well  as  of  unlooked-^or  causes  suddenly  super- 
vening ^  in. the  very,  moment  of  projection,'  that  a  merely 
human  doctor  of  politics  may  well  be  often  tempted  to  retire  from 
practice.  With  the  reason  that  the  French  physician  assigned  for 
4oing  the  like,.  Hhat  hewafi  tired  of  guessing.'  And  this  is 
especially  the  case^  when  the  observer  is  situated  out  of  the  im- 
mediate sphere,  of  action  ;.when,  to. borrow  an  illustration  from 
Asfifonomy,  hehastomake  perpetual  allowance  for  parallax,  and 
to  correct  his  observations  by  transferring  himself  to  an  imaginary 
centre,  •      .  ■ 

We  have  endeavoured  to  bear  these  observations  in  mind,  in 
penning  the  following  brief  remarks  on  the  history  and  probable 
consequences  of  that  recent  religious  movement  on  the  Continent, 
which  some  confidently  hail  as  the  dawn  of  a  second  Reformation, 
and.  wjbioh  others  look*  upon  doubtfully,  as  hut  a  brilliant  meteoric 
Ijgb^r  twUi^b  some  think  will  be  both  permanent  and  extensive  ; 
pthers  again,  ex^n9ive  6>le  a  time,  but  aot.  permanent;  and 
others,  neither  permanent  nor  extensive. 

We  think  it  a  favorable  omen  for  the  permanence  of  this  move- 
ment, w^at^or  its.  e^tqnjt,  that  it  is  not  an  impulse  of  yesterday. 
This  h^s  been  top  ^eqef  tly  ^yerlooked  by  English  writer^  on  the 
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subj^dt,  who  havie  been  apt  to  speak  of  the  pilgritnagie  to  the 
*  Holy  Coat  of  Treves/  instituted  during  the  aatumn  of  the  past 
year,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  some  further  account, 
as  the  sole  or  principal  <»u8e,  whereas  it  was  but  the  occasion 
of  the  movementr  We  confess  we  should  have  bad  but  little 
faith  in  the  steadfastness  of  any  changes  which  had  been  merely^ 
the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse,  however  strong  for  the  time.  It 
eould  not,  surely,  have  been  so  wonder  Ail,  that  a  few  members 
of  the  Romish  Church  (and  they  are  stilLm  pifoportiion  few)  had 
been  so  disgusted  with  the  exhibition  at  TsWes  as  to  quit  her 
pale,  as  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  in  the  nineteenth 
century  could  be  prevaiied  upon  to  patronize  it ;  and  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  transitory  feeling  merely,  it  would  be  m«ch  more 
probable,  that  in  a  country  so  eircumstanoed,  the  few  reoimants 
would  be  re-absorbed,  or  die  without  propagating  the  species, 
than  that  any  impression  coujld  be  made  on  the  immentse  ma- 
jority ;  on  the  multitudes  who  could  signalize  their  devotion  to 
their  spiritual  mother  by  such  acts  of  humiliating  fealty,  and 
who  thereby  showed  themselves  bound  to  her  by  the  double  ties 
of  profound  ignorance  and  intense  docility— *«eadi  the  safeguard 
of  the  other.  Those  who  profess  to  see,  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
^  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,'  the  primary  caused  the  movement,  arer 
fond  of  dwelling  on  the  somewhat  similar  cirpumstano^^S'  tmder 
which  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation  ;  and  we  admit  that 
there  are  obvious  and  curious  analogies  between  the-  two  events. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  <  Holy  Coat,*  the  pUfposes  for 
which  it  Was  exhibited,  the  spiritual  lures  held  out  to  the  pil* 
grims,  and  of  Rouge's  energetic  protest,  without  thinking  of 
Tetzel  and  his  indulgences — of  Luther  and  his  Theses.  But 
in  truth  the  analogy  lies  still  deeper,  and  may  be  traced  still  fur- 
ther. A  gradual  preparation  for  the  event  had  in  both  cases  been 
going  on  for  years ;  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  origi- 
nators. As  we  recently  had  occasion  to  remark,  nothing  is 
more  evident,  in  perusing  the  early  correspondence  of  Luther, 
than  that  the  germ  of  the  Reformation  existed  in  his  bosom 
long  before  the  appearance  of  Tetael  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wittemberg,  and  that,  if  the  indulgences  bad  not  developed  it, 
something  else  would.  In  like  manner,  if  we  look  ^  the  pub« 
iished  confessions  of  the  chkf  instruments  of  the-  present  change,- 
we  find  them  expressly  assuring  us,  that  this  was  also  the  case 
with  them ;  ^  that  the  mummery  of  the  Holy  Coat,  was  *  the 
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<  ^ne  drop  more  *  which  filled  the  cop  to  overflowing',  the  few 
grains  of  tartarised  antimony  which  provoked  an  oppressed 
^Kmsoience  to  thr^w  off  itm  load ;  that  for  years  they  bad  lived 
utterly  estranged  ffom  the  entire  spirit  of  thcr  system  to  the 
letter  of  which  they  were  stiU  bound ;  and  that  no  language  can 
adequately  express  the  weariness  of  soul  with  which  they  ac* 
quie9ded  in  the  observance  of  an  institnte  in  which  they  had 
ceased  to  believe,  and  w^re  the  livery  of  a  Master  whom  they  at 
once  ftered,  detested,  and  despised.  ' 

But  not  only  in  the  previavs  m«i|tal  history  of  the  chief  ifiH 
strtimenis  of  tbe  present  revolution!,  do  we  ^e  indicatibns  that 
ills  germ  existed  In  their'  bosoti  before  the  pilgrimage  to  Treves 
gave  it  shape  and  substance ;  but  we  have  abundant  proofs,  that 
through  a  great  part  of  Catholic  Germany  the  same  dissatis- 
fiEKstion  had  spread  f^-just  'as  the  remorseless  exactions^  the  in- 
satiable cupidity,  the  outrageous  coiruptJons  of  the  Papal  court, 
had  provt^ed  similar  dissatisfaction  iii  the  days  of  Luther. 
The  present  manifestation  has,  indeed,  been 'the  growth,  and  is  at 
length  t^  ^tpression,  ^f  twenty  years  of  disoDHtent^  We  do  not 
affirm  thie  from  conjecture,  but  from  conversation  with  men  tho- 
roughly well  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  Ger- 
man mind,  as  well  as^  from  the  express  assertions  of  many  of 
ih&ir  most  intelligent  writers.  Sucrb  is  the  view  ot  Dr  UUmanii 
and  Albert  Hau^r,  authors  of  one  of  the  publications  prefixed 
to  this  article.  Both  are  Protestants ;  the  fermer  a  writer  of 
considerable  distinction. 

Dr  UUmann  dates  the  origin-  of  the  movement  many  years 
before  Bishop  Amoldi  of  Treves  thought  of  exhibiting  the  Holy 
Coat.  The  abuses  whidh  he  specifies  as  faaviag,  amongst 
oilers,  gH^H  birth  to  extensive  discontent,  ianre  in  the  main  the 
sanoe  as  those  whi^  ha^  so  long  agitated  tbe^miuds  of  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  411  Silesia ;  which  the  es^elknt  Bishop  Sailer,  th^ 
devoted  Martitt  Boos,  and  othc^s^  kif^ed  to  see  reformed ; — a 
refbrm  which  they  urged  with  a  pertinaoaty  which  made  Rome 
regard  tfaeifA  as  her  enemies,  while  her  inflexibcKty,  on  the  other 
hand,  h^pt  them  in  a  state  of  pfecariom  sub^otiiMfi  to  her. 
These  points  are  auricular  ooafession-L^the  Latin '  service^— com- 
mtmion  in  one  Idnd,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  devgy.  A  deter- 
mination either  to  Kghten  the  yohe  of  Rome,  or,  if  that  could 
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not  be,  to  break  it,  had  been  not  obscurely  indicated  in 
1843-4,  before  the  pilgrimage  to  Treves  commenoed*  As  if 
the  long-felt  reluctance  to  submit  to  ancient  abuses,  had  not 
been  enough,  the  infamous  law  in  relation  to  mixed  marriages, 
by  which  Rome  imperiously  demanded  that  the  issue  of  every 
union  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  should  be  teducated  in 
the  faith  of  the  latter,  at  the  peril  of  excommunication  to  the 
offending  party,  added  further  fuel  to  the  flame*  Nor  was  this 
all ;  general  suspicion  was  excited  by  the  resumption  of  anti- 
quated and  all  but  obsolete  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy; 
and  by  the  revived  energy  and  activity  of  the  Jesuits  On 
this  last  point,  all  writers,  both  of  the  Protestant  and  the  German 
Catholic  parties,  are  agreed.  ^  This  disposition  of  the  publie 
*•  mind,'  says  Dr  Ullmann,  ^  was  not  the  effect  of  artifice,  nor 
^  was  it  of  yesterday.  It  had  been  forming  for  some  time.  The 
*•  whole  tendency  of  the  age  (/Me  game  Stromung  d&F  Zeii) 
^  bad  profoundly  alienated  (innerlich  entfremdet)  a  large  number 

*  of  minds  from  the  doctrinal  and  hierarchical  system  of  Romaa 
'  Catholicism.  The  confessioiial,  considered  as  an  indispensable 
^  ordinance,  was  regarded  by  many  in  the  light  of  an  invasioA  on 

*  the  sacrednes(8  of  conscience — and  ^as  by  such,  either  not  ob* 
^  served  at  all,  or  observed  only  in  a  mechanical  manner,  as  an  op- 
^  pressive  duty.  The  disputes  in  relation  to  mixed  marriages^d 
^  also  occasioned  ill  blood  in  not  a  few  families  who  were  affected 
^  by  them.  The  recent  indications  of  an  encroaching  spirit  in  the 
<  Papacy,  (die  neue  Mrhefmng  der  Papstm>achti )  and  the  pro- 
^  gress  of  its  sworn  confederate,  Jesuitism,  made  many  a  pious  and 
^  noble  mind  thoughtful';  to  which  must  be  added,  that  even  apart 
^  from  this,  the  mass  of  the  indifferent  or  the  freethinking  were 
^  at  variance,  as  with  Christianity,  sa  with  the  Catholic  Church* 
^  Then  came  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.    •     •     * 

*  Thus  were  the  minds  of  men  roused  in  our  part  of.  Germany ; 
^  the  fuel  was  already  prepared,  the  spark  which  was  to  kindle  it 
^  was  alone  wanting.  It  came  at  last  from  the  opposite  extremity 
^  of  Germany — from  Silesia,  and  the  boundaries  of  Poland*.     It 

*  was  a  far  answering  echo^^i^  necessary  reaction,  from  the  naidst 

*  of  the  Catholic  Church  itself  against  what  bad  long  since  taken 
^  place,  and  especially  against  what  was  taking  plat^  at  Treves.' 

We  think  it  them  clear,  both  thatrtbe  fouodatipn  of  this  revo- 
lution had  been  long  laid ;  and  that  this  circumstance  affords  a 
favourable  omen  for  its  possessing  permanence,  whatever  may 
be  its  extent.  Transient  emotions,  however  stron^^  however 
extensive,  lead  bat  to  transient  results.  It. is  by  the  mw  process 
of  years,  and  the  concurrence  of  many  causes,  that  those  deep 
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oonvictions  and  thai  settled  purpo^  wte  formed,  tvhidh  io$pii« 
persevering  opposition  to  an  ancient  system,  and  which  are  proof 
alike  against  cajolery  and  intimidation ;  it  is  thus  that  are  crem- 
ated habits  of  thought  hardened  by  time^  till  they  are  as  difficult 
to  change  as  the  viecy  pa^ejudices  against  which  they  are  directed. 
Paroxysms  of  very  general  but  transitory  excitement  occur  in 
the  history  of  every  people,  from  the  influence  of  some  passing 
event) — excitemeiit  sometimes  $o  intense  that  one  would  imagine 
that  the  most  stupendous  changes  mast  be  consequent  upon  it. 
It  passes  as  a  dream,  and  leayes  in  a  few  years  scarce  a  trace 
behiiud  it  It  is  like  the  mountain-torrent,  swollen,  by  a  nig'ht 
of  tempest)  and  dry  agafn  before  another  sun  has  gone  down. 
A  permanent  revolution  pf  popular  opinion  rather  resembles  a 
river,  fed  in  remote  bijit  unfailing  sources,  and  gathering  as.  it 
Foils  along,  fropi  many  petty  but  still  perennial  tributaries,  its 
ample  flood  of  waters. 

The  causes  which  Dr  Ullmann  speciiiea  as  having  originated 
the  ^present  state  ^f  the  German  mind,  are  of  this  character. 
They  lie  deep  in  the  Biomish  system  itself,  and  must  continue 
to  irritate  and  alienate  till  they  cease  to, exist. 

It  m,mt  be  admiu^ed— i-assuming,  with  Dr  Ullmann  and 
other  intelligent  GermaAS,  that,  the  pile  was  already  laid — 
that  a  more  complete  or  expeditious  .mode  of  lighting  it  could 
not  have  been  devised  than  the  exhibition  of  the  '  Holy  Coat.' 
It  suggested  at  once  a  oomparispin  with  the  proceedings  of 
Tetzel ;  and,  considering  the  different  character  of  the  age^  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  marked  by  less  eflrontery  than  the 
sale  of  Indulgeqces.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  mo6t  memorable 
events  of  our  time,  and  may  justify  us  in  pausing  upon  it  for  a 
few  minutes. 

It  is  far  from  our  wish  to.  givie.  pain  to  the  members  of  any 
commttpioU'  by  dwelling  on  this; 'gigantic  act  of  folly ;  but  it  is 
due  to. truth  that  so  instructive  a  lesson^  should  not  be  disregarded ; 
and  to  humianity  that  such  an  outrage,  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  rel^iOn,should,qotpa&S: without  oei;)Sure.  Inde/ed,  Protestants 
may  w^l  be  p^doned  for  plain  speaking,  on  a  proceeding, with 
which  Romanists  them^lves  are  so  .little  satisfied;  which 
has  rent. their  coofin^^nion  itself  asunder,  and.  which  b^s  called 
forth  the  censures  of  many  pf  the.  nvost  enlightened  men  who 
still  remain  within  her  p^\e.  They  da?e  pot  defend,,  and  they 
cannot  leave;  her.-    . 

In  whatever  point  of  view  the  pilgrimage  to  Tr&ves  is  re- 
garded, it  s^ros  to  be  equally  worthy  of  attention.  It  is 
ren^rkable  t^hat  B^ofi^e  should  have  ventured  o,n  such  a  step, at 
aU;  still  mp?e  ^p,,  that  haying,  veja^u^e^  sh^  should  so  far  have 
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snoeeeded.  Wiien  we  refleet  that  it  was  a  somewhat  stvoilar 
outrage  whieh  condensed  into  so  dark  a  cloud  the  eleotricitjr 
which,  before  the  first  Reformation,  peiraded  the  atmospheiN» 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  esrplosioA  which  followed  shook  her 
empire  to  the  foundations,  it  is  wonderful  that  she  should  have 
ventured  to  renew  any  thing*  like  the  same  experiment  on  the 
same  soil.  Our  surprise  is  augmented  when  we  reflect,  that,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  same  elements  of  discontent  lay  around 
her  as  in  Luther's  time.  We  are  yet  more  surprised  when  we 
reflect,  that  her  last  experiment  with  the  same  spiritual  relic 
(madie  thirty*-five  years  ago)  excited  murmurs  whifeh  ought  to 
have  rendered  her  adherents  doubly  cautious  of  descending, 
with  lighted  torches,  into  a  mine  which  had  been  so  long^ 
closed.  And  lastly,  our  wonder  is  increased  to  the  tittermost, 
when  we  fUrther  reflect,  that,  resolving  to  ren^w  this  experiment 
on  popular  credulity,  she  should  have  done  so  under  circum^ 
stances  whioh,  taken  altogether,  render  it  as  audacious  as  any 
attempt  hazarded  in  the  age  of  Leo  Xw,  or  by  any  of  his  emis- 
saries— Tetzel  not  excepted.  It  was  made,  let  us  recollect,  not 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  but  the  middle  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century ;  not  in  a  period  of  ignorance,  but  of  widely 
diS'used  knowledge  and  universal  education;  not  amongst  a 
people  of  undivided  faith,  where  each  man's  own  superstition 
might  keep  his  neighbour  in  countenance,  but  side  by  side  with 
Protestantism,  and  in  the  midst  of  it ;  not  in  an  age  of  drowsy 
acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  the  priesthood,  but  in  the  midst  m 
a  rationalistic  and  free*thinking  generation ;  in  a  word,  in  the 
very  midst  of  inflammable  materials,  which  required  only  a 
single  spark  to  explode  them.  To  all  which  must  be  added, 
that  it  was  to  be  made,  not  by  means  of  some  plausible  novelty, 
but  by  one  of  the  most  threadbare  artifivses — one  of  the  most 
vulgar  appeals  to  popular  credulity— Rome  ever  condescended  to 
employ.  The  legend  of  the  holy  coat,  or  *  seamless  garaient'  of 
the  Saviour,  which  tradition  says  is  in  the  keej^n^  of  the 
clergy  of  Treves,  and  which  that  same  veracious  teacher  also 
says  is  in  the  possession  of  twenty  other  churches,  is  as  gross  nn 
impoj^ture  as  any  on  which  the  pardoners  of  the  middle  ages  de* 
pended  for  the  performance  of  the  most  real  and  most  profitable 
of  all  their  miracles — the  transfer  of  the  solid  goW  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  to  their  own.  Nay,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  experiment  under  all  possible  disadvantages,  this 
particular  relic  is  beset  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  its^f,  and  whieh 
do  not  affect  many  others.  With  regard  to  many  of  the  asserted 
relics  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  all  we  can  do  is  to  demand  proof  of 
their  genufaienest ;  and  if  a  man  say  that  any  one  of  them  is  the 
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thing  it  professes  to  bo,  we  should  have  the  s&me  difficulty  in 
disproving  the  iissertion,  as*  if  he  said  that  the  people  in  the 
mooti  hasve  talte.  Rome  cannot  prove,  and  the  objector  cannot 
eonfatOi  The  intrinsic  iraprobabiHty,  the  absence  of  all  historic 
proof,  and  an  instinctive  dislike  of  absurdity,  form  the  ratio 
su-ffUsiens^'ioT  rejecting  them.  But  in  the  present  case,  he  who 
Ibeiieves  in  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  must  believe  not  only  with- 
out reason,  but  against  it ;  not  only  in  thecontinul?d  performance 
of  multitudinous  miracles,  which  have  kept  this  extraordinary 
garment  in  its  present  integrity,  but  in  that  greatest  of  all 
miracles,  which  makes  both  sides  df  a  palpable  contradiction 
true;  he  must  believe,  without  a  shadow  of  historic  probability. 
Hot  only  in  the  original  recovery  of  this  holy  garment,  some 
centuries  after  the  crucifixion,  by  the  keen  scent  of  the  relic- 
mongering  Helena ;  and  in  its  sudden  re-discovery,  after  some 
more  centtirieS  of  oblivion,  as  a  sacred,  but  wholly  unaccountable 
deposit  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves  ;  but  he  must  believe  all  this 
in  the  face  of  twenty  other  traditions,  which  assign  the  posses- 
sion of  the  rfeUe  to  other  places, — traditions,  some  of  which  un- 
deniably have  as  much  plausibility  to  recommend  them,  and 
none  of  which  can  possibly  have  much  less.  And  as  if  to  in- 
volve every  faithful  son  of  the  Church  in  the  last  degree  of  per- 
plexity, or  perhaps  to  try  his  docile  faith  to  the  uttermost,  two 
at  least  of  these  holy  coats  have  the  sentence  of  infallibility 
itself  in  flieir  favour.  Leo  'X.,  in  his  bull  of  the  year  1514, 
pronounceld,  in  his  infeUibility,  that  that  at  Trfeves  was  the 
genuine  garment.  Btit  alas!  Gregory  XVI.,  not  infallibly 
convinced  of  his  predecessor's  infallibility,  or  infallibly  convinced 
that  he  infallibly  erred,  also  infallibly  assigned  the  sam^  honour 
to  that  at  Argenteuil.  This  mistake  cannot  well  be  rectified, 
except  by  an  infeUible  declaration  that  two  are  one.  Horn  hat 
gesprochen^  say  ©rs  Gildemeister  and  Sybel.  These  gentle- 
men have  published  a  tractate  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages 
on'tfae  claims  of  all  these  '  holy  coats ;'  andia  most  amusing  and 
elaborate  productfon  it  is.  They  have  gone  into  the  subject  with 
iX\  the  pains-takihg  diligence  and  minute  accuracy  of  German 
erudition— :-fdr  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  it;  possesses  unusual 
attractiotis.  Not  a  nook,  not  a  corn^,  of  this  profound  inquiry 
has  been'  left  unexplored.  Every  thing  which  scanty  history 
and  more  copious  tradition  could  contribute — every  thing  which 
irtgenious  conjecture  and  personal  inspection  could  suggest — has 
been  pressed  into  this  solemn  investigation.  Not  content  with 
readiifig  up  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  they  have  called 
itt  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  scruti- 
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nizing  the  matter  by  their  senses,  and  who  have  aided  these  by 
science ;  who  have  measured  the  garment  with  the  accuracy  of 
tailors,  and  examined  its  colour  and  texture  through  a  micro- 
scope. And  the  conclusion  to  which  our  authors  have  surr^ved, 
is  perhaps  much  the  same  as  most  persons  would  have  arrived 
at  without  any  such  learned  aids — that  the  said  holy  coat  is  na 
Eastern  garment  at  all  I  If  we  could  suffer  ourselves  to  smile  at 
any  attempt  to  elicit  truth,  surely  it  would  be  impossible  to  re-^ 
frain,  at  seeing  two  grave  professors  thus  prodigal  of  proof  on 
such  a  theorem.  But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  other-* 
wise  than  well  pleased  with  any  effort  to  disabuse  humanity  of 
any  one  of  its  superstitions ;  and  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
fail  to  be  convinced  by  the  more  obvious  arguments — who  can 
surmount  the  difficulties  arising  from  intrinsic  probability, 
absence  of  historic  proof,  and  infallible  contr^ictions — may  de- 
rive satisfaction  from  the  other  and  more  minute  statements  of 
Drs  Gildemeister  and  Sybel.  To  us  honest  Protectants,  oC 
course,  the  book  (however  pleasant  to  read — ^and  very  pleasaiit  it 
is,  as  an  acute  piece  of  historic  criticism)  is  wholly  unnecessary* 
Such  an  apparatus  of  proof  for  such  an  object,  seems  lilce  rcr 
sorting  to  trigonometry  to  ascertain  the  height .  of  s^n  object 
three  feet  high;  or  it  may  remind  \is  of  the  tailors  of  Lapv^ 
who  ^  took  the  altitude  by  a  quadrant,  ai^d  described  the  dimen-^ 

<  sions  of  the  whole  body  by  a  rule  and  compassesu', . 

It  is  curious  that  Martin  Luther,  in  his  very  last  sermon, 
makes  reference  to  the  delusions  practised  by  means  of  the  hply 
coat  at  Treves,  and  in  his  usual  style  of  energetic  inyective.    , 

Such  is  the  relic  on  which  the  Romish  Cburiph  jthougl^t  i|;  right 
to  rely  as  a  means  of  rekindlii^g  the  fervot^rs  of  the  people,  or  of 
testing  their  strength.  Even  the  chief  advocate  of  the  Holy 
Coat  IS  not  ashamed  to  admit  the  extreme  dubiou^ess  of  the 
grounds  on  which  veneration  is  challenged,  and  to  plead  for  its 
genuineness  with  a  fainting  heart.  The  utmost  Joseph  Von 
Hommer>  late  Bishop  of  Treves,  ventures  to  say,  is  as  follows: — : 
^  The  preceding  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  respecting 
*•  the  Holy  Coat     Till  future  sources  of  information  shall  either 

*  refute  or  confirm  what  I  have  adduced,   we  must  .content  *our* 

<  selves  with  what  has  been  brought  forward.      The  decision  of 

<  any  ancient  matter,  which  cannot  be  fully  proved^  must  be  re* 
*•  ferred  to  a  constituent  principle  in  the  mind  of  man.  \i^  from 
^  whatever  cause,  he  is  prejudiced  against  any  thing,  he  will 
^  always  be  opposed  to  that  which  contradicts  his  views  ;  but  if  he 

*  is  predisposed  in  its  favour,  he  readily  accepts  partial  proofs  a^ 
^  valid  ones — and  willingly  abandons  himself  to  the  b^liefy  .that 
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'  what  be  wishes  is  really  true.    An  unbiassed  mind  wilU  without 

*  reference  to  the  question,  always  reverence  whatever  is  vener^ 

*  able,  for  the  sake  of  its  antiquity.'  *     Singulat  logic ! 

The  purpose  for  which  the  relic  was  to  be  exposed  was  worthy 
of  the  relic  itself.  It  was  from  a  similar  motive  with  that  which 
indueed  Leo's  sale  of  Indulgences,^  and  by  which  he  justified  it. 
In  his  case^  the  ooinpletion  of  St  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome  was 
the  object ;  in  this,  the  repair  and  embellisbment  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Treves* 

And  lastly,  the  promises  of  sfuritual  immunities  and  blessings 
were  hardly  less  ample  than  those  which  a  Friar  of  the  olden  time 
might  have  proclaimed*  Part  of  the  official  circular  announcing 
the  exhibition,  is  as  follows.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bull  of 
Leo  is  quoted,  as  if  an  interval  of  more  than  three  eentories  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  : — 

*  During  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  said  holy  relic 
^  will  he  exhibited  in  the  Cathedral  church,    on  the   18th   of 

*  August  next,  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  to  gratify  the  pious 
'  desires  of  all  those  who  have  formed  the  design  of  undertaking  a 
^  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  to  honour  the  holy  coat  of  our  Divine 
^  Redeemer  by  direct  inspection ;  and  tkus  obtain  the  entire  abso- 
^  iution  promised  by  Fope  Leo  X.  on  the  26th  of  January  1514. 

*  According  to  that  celebrated  Bull,  the  said  Pope,  desiring  that 

*  the  Cathedral  at  Treves,  which  enjoys  the  honour  of  being 
'  the  repository  of  the  Seamless  Coat  of  our  Lord,  and  of  so  many 
-  other  holy  relics,  may  be  distinguished  in  a  corresponding  manner 
^by  magnificent  ceremonials  and  splendid  ornaments,  grants /ti/^ 

*  and  perfect  absolution^  throughout  all  succeeding  ages^  to  those  of 
^  the  faithful  who  shall  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Treves  on  the 

*  exposition  of  the  Holy  Coat — sincerely  repenting  of  their  sins, 

*  and  doing  penance  for  the  san^,  or  who  have  formed  the  steadfast 
'resolution  to  do  so,  and,  moreover ,  contribute  liberally  towards  the 
^  suitable  endowment  of  the  Cathedral  at  Treves/ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  experiment  of  Bishop  Arnoldi,  under  all 
ihe  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  appear  to  be  little  short  of 
infatuation.  Where,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  was  that  astute  spirit, 
that  profoundly  sut^tle  policy,  which  is  not  unjustly  attributed  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  by  which  she  is  supposed  to  read 
sagaciously  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  profit  by  every  vicissi- 
tude in  human  affairs  ?  The  answer  is,  that  in  relation  to  that 
most  important  part  of  all  government — the  knowing  how  to  adapt 


*  The  Bishop's  tract  was  published  in  1834,   and  republished  at 
^ono,  1844. 
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laws  and  uss^es  to  an  altered  state  of  society — the  kn&mng 
when  and  bow  far  reform  has  become  inevttable-*-^be  bas  never 
evinced  one  particle  of  true  policy.  Be  itaieature  of  wisdom  ot 
of  folly,  she  never  yields;  of  wisdom,  it  will  of  course  be  regard- 
ed by  those  who  venerate  her  as  the  depository  of  that  truth  which 
is  itself  unchangeable ;  of  folly,  by  those  who  think  that  she  is 
incrusted  with  the  errors  avKl  corruptions  of  other  ages,  iivbieb  the 
present  will  not  bear.  With  the  same  desperate  eonsistenoy  did 
she  act  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  reforms  she  attempt- 
ed were  all  nugatory  or  insignificant;  she  adhered  with  inflexible 
pertinacity  to  every  essential  corruption  of  her  system ;  aftd  whenf 
at  length,  after  numberless  attempts  to  evade  it,  she  yielded  td 
the  clamours  of  all  Christendom  for  a  general  coaneit,  ske  stereo- 
typed all  her  principal  errors,  and  gave  th^n  the  deliberate  and 
irrevocable  sanction  of  Trent.  The  Decrees  of  that  OouocS  hate 
thus  been,  in  a  thousand  cases,  a  millstone  about  her  own  neck — 
binding  her  to  her  irreversible  decisions^  when  time,  the  great 
reformer,  had  already  prockii^ed  them  obsolete.  We  can  biM^ljf 
be  surprised,  therefore,  that  Bishop  Arnoldi  should  have  thought 
it  quite  reasonable  to  bring  on  the  stage  of  the  nineteenth  centoFy, 
the  obsolete  machinery  of  superstition  which  even  the  sixteenth 
could  not  bear  without  rebellion. 

But  though  the  clergy  of  Treves,  in  resolving  on  this  exhibi- 
tion, egregiously  miscalculated  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  ^Ks- 
content  which  lay  aronnd  them,  and  in  relation  to  the  possible 
remote  consequences,  tliey  did  not  miscalculate  the  present  power 
of  Rome  over  the  vast  multitudes  of  her  comri>union.  As  w6 
have  before  said,  remarkable  as  may  have  been  the  addacity 
of  the  experiment,  still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  it  should 
have  been  so  £Eir  successful. 

The  circular  of  Bishop  Arnoldi  was  issued  on  the  6th  of  July 
1844.  The  exhibition  began  August  18th  ;  and  between  that 
date  and  the  middle  of  October,  it  is  calculated  that  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  million  and  a  half  of  pilgrims  visited  Treves  on  this 
pious  errand.  Day  after  day,  for  weeks  and  months,  they  stream- 
ed into  the  city  by  thousands,  and  from  ev^ry  quarter  of  the 
compass ;  every  road  was  thronged  with  the  devout  travellers^ 
and  every  species  both  of  land  and  water  carriage  employed  14 
bring  them  to  their  destination ;  the  steamers  on  the  Moselle, 

faily  decorated,  swarmed  with  pilgrims  from  the  Rhine,  Coblentz, 
ionn>  Cologne,  and  even  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
who  were  greeted  on  their  landing  with  the  thunder  of  artillery 
and  the  ringing  of  bells.  Procession  after  procession,  each 
with  its  priestly  fugleman  at  its  head,  with  banners  flying  and 
music  playing,  filed  into  the  privileged  city ;  while  its  environs. 
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aad  ibe  oky  ita^^  wete  thronged  with  the  inc^nf  ruoiKs^  or, 
as  some  would  ^ay,  not  iucMigruous  aoeompauiments  of  jugglers, 
mountebanki,  and  conjvurers.  And  this  immense  and  motley 
dirong  were  gathered,  from  a  cooatry  in  which  education  has 
been  the  universal  boast,  to  pay  their  adoration  to  an  oM  eoat  i 
We  «peak  advisedly ;  for  the  hymn  which  they  sang,  «»  they 
peoslraAed  themselves  before  the  Holy  Coat,^  and  worshi{>ped, 
began  with  the  w^rds,  ^  Holy  Coat,  pray  lor  us;'  while  many  sub^ 
joined,  *  O  Holy  Coat,  vfe  pcay  to  thee  I '  * 

Well  may  Dr  UUmann  declare,  that  it  was  in  glaring  contra^ 
diction  to  their  present  degree  of  knowledge,  both  religious  and 
M^ttlar.t 


*  See  Apostolic  Christinns$  p.  20. 

f  MiracieB  of  course  were  attendant  on  this  exhibition  of  holy  relicSf 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  imposing  as 
those  which,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  rendered  the  tomb  of  the 
Abb6  Paris  so  fruitful  a  scene  of  wonders.  The  most  noted  of  them-^ 
the  sudden  cure  effected  on  the  Countess  Droste  Vischering — is  already 
famflfar  to  the  English  public.  This  lady  had  for  years  been  afflicted 
with  a  contraction  of  the  knee-jojnt.  She  had  long  tried  all  that  medical 
skill  could  do  for  her  ;  but  like  her  in  the  Gospel  who  was  miraculously 
healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  living  Saviour,  she 
was  nothing  better  for  what  she  had  expended  on  physicians,  but  rather 
grew  worse-*-no  uncommon  case,  the  calumniators  of  medical  art  would 
say.  No  sooner,  however,  did  she  come  in  sight  of  the  holy  coat,  and 
prostrate  herself  in  adoration  before  it,  than  she  was  instantaneously 
cured,  in  proof  of  which  she  was  enabled  to  walk  to  her  carriage  without 
the  aid  of  her  crutches,  merely  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  grandmother. 
She  departed  home,  as  some  say,  perfectly  cured ;  while  others  affirm 
that  it  was  but  a  temporary  alleviation,  and  that  she  is  once  more  a 
cripple.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  crutches  were  hung  up  in  the  cathedral, 
as  a  trophy  of  this  miraculous  achievement.  The  Countess  Droste 
V^ischering  might  say  to  Bishop  Arnoldi  when  she  gave  the  crutches, 
as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  when  he  handed  the  cup  of  water  to  the  dying 
soldier,  '  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.' 

The  Doctors,  who,  as  Mr  Laing  somewhat  archly  remarks,  will  suffer 
people  '  to  be  cured  neither  with  a  miracle  nor  without  one,'  were  not 
disposed  to  let  this  miracle  pass  unquestioned.  They  were  jealous  of 
any  miraculous  cures  except  their  own,  and  unwilling  to  admit  that  there 
are  any  greater  prodigies  than  those  effected  by  their  own  powders 
and  potions.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  palliation  in  this 
case  (which  we  by  no  means  suspect  to  have  been  other  than  real) 
was  attributable  to  the  very  same  causes  to  which  the  sons  of  ^scu- 
lapios  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  of  their  surprising  cures,  and  which 
only  the  dishonest  among  them  impute  to  the  occult  operation  of  in- 
nocent remedies.    The  holy  coat  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in 
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Daring  the  continuance  of  this  remarkable  exhibition,  the  local 
authorities  of  Treves  required,  in  their  wisdom,  that  both  citizens 
and  strangers  should  avoid  all  criticism  on  religious  matters  and 
opinions — being  doubtless  afraid  lest  ^  holes '  should  be  picked  in 
the  holy  coat. 

In  spite  of  such  cautions,  which,  in  fact,  are  alwajrs  ineffectual, 
an  expression  loud  enough  was  soon  heard,  and  that  just  when 
the  holy  coat  was  at  the  height  of  its  celebrity*  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  Protest  of  John  Ronge,  dated  October  1,  1844, 
from  Laurahiitte,  a  mining  district  in  Upper  Silesia.  His  story — 
as  gathered  from  bis  own  statements  in  the  ^  Rechifertigung*  or 
^  Justification,'  which  was  subsequently  elicited  by  the  aceosa^ 
tions  of  his  Roman  Catholic  adversaries — is  soon  told.  He  was 
born  on  the  16  th  of  October  1813,  in  Bishopswald,  a  village  in 
the  circle  of  Neisse  near  the  Sudetic  chain*  His  father  possess- 
ed a  small  farm  and  a  large  family — John  being  the  third  of 


the  one  case,  as  infinitesimal  doses  of  some  infinitely  innoxious  sub- 
stances have  to  do  with  the  other.  It  was,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  un« 
bounded  confidence  in  the  physician  ;  the  mind  triumphing  over  the  body. 
The  influence  of  the  immaterial  over  the  material  part  of  our  complex 
organization  is  in  some  degree  familiar  to  us  all,  and  the  dependence  of 
some  forms  of  disease  on  this  influence  is  universally  acknowledged. 
The  limits  within  which  the  mind  can  thus  be  the  physician  of  the  body, 
have  not  yet  been  accurately  discovered ;  but  for  the  cure  of  diseases  which 
can  be  so  cured,  we  would  back  religious  enthusiasm  against  any  faith 
which  was  ever  reposed  in  the  most  impudent  empiric  which  this  cre- 
dulous age  has  produced.  The  true  test  of  miracles,  and  which,  where 
it  is  found,  may  well  entitle  us  to  consider  them  as  an  afluir  of  testimony, 
must  take  them  clear  beyond  those  limits  within  which  the  imagination 
may  be  supposed  to  operate ;  they  must  extend  not  only  to  theyunc- 
tionaly  but  to  the  organic.  Such,  precisely,  is  the  test  to  which  the 
Scripture  miracles  appeal.  They  are  not  tentative — in  some  instances 
successful,  and  in  some  not;  and  they  include  such  critical  cases 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  restoration  of  lost  organs,  effected 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  hostile  spectators.  In  such  cases,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  eliminate  that  indeterminate  element — the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  imagination — and  may  fearlessly  consider  the  question  as  one 
of  testimony.  An  imagination  which  turns  a  wooden  leg  into  one  of 
flesh  and  blood,  which  makes  an  assembled  multitude  of  unbelieving 
men  believe  it  to  be  done,  and  that  as  often  as  it  is  required,  is  a  thing 
not  recognised  in  any  sober  system  of  mental  philosophy.  In  the  case  of 
the  Countess  Droste  Vischering,  it  has  been  shown  by  an  intelligent 
physician  at  Kreuznach  who  knew  her,  that  the  effects  might  be  fully 
accounteil  for  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patient. — See  Laing's  Notes^ 
pp.  28-30. 
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eleven*  His  early  years  were  ilpent  ift  tending  sheep^  and  afc- 
qiiieing  the  elementary  branehfes  ^f;  knowledge  which  form  the 
moderate  eurric^im,  o\  a  village  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
his  father  wa»  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  the  Gymnasium  in 
NeisdOy  which .  be  entered  in^827  and  ^id  not  quit  till  1836. 
He  seems  to  Jhave  been  a  diligent  student,  but,  as  usual  with 
men  of  active  character,  he  preferred  history  and  his  native 
literature5  to  philology  and  the  classics^  From  the  Gymnasium 
at  Neisse,  he  repaired  to  the  University  at  Breslau.  Here  he 
dedicated  hims«U  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  m^de  up  his  mind, 
<5ontf«ry  to  the  wisbes  of  many  of  his  friends,  to  become  a  .priest. 
While  at  the  Univ^rsity^  he  accomplished  the  usual  term  of 
military  service  in  the  corps  of  sharpshooters,  under  Major  Von 
Ftrk,  ife  has  not  forgotten  this  part  ot  his  course,  and  seems 
Itkdy  to  practise  in  the  *  church  militant'  with  much  greater 
soacesB  than  he  could  ever  have  met  with  under  Majpr  Von 
Firk. 

In  1839  he  left  the  cl^sisses  of  the  University  and  entered  *  the 

*  Sefiftinary,*  his  residence  in  which  he  describes  as  'a  period 

*  fraught  with  the  mdsttnoumftil  and  painful  conflicts/  Brought 
iBto  nearer  contact  with  the  function  to  which  he  had  dedicated 
bis  life,  h«  coneeived  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  it.    The  /Veiled 

*  prophet'  bad  uneoVefed,  and  tb^  affrighted  votary  stood  aghast. 
He  tells  ns,  *  the  confidence  I  had  hitherto  reposed  in  my  spiri- 

*  tual  instructors  was  banished  from  my  heart,  now  that,!  had 

*  the  opporttfnity  closely  to  survey  their  mode  of  life.     •     .     . 

*  The  degrading  fetters,  of  which  I  had  hitherto  been  ignorant, 

*  now  galled  and -oppressed  me,  and   I  clearly  saw  how  much 

*  many  of  my  fdlow  sufferers  endured,  and  felt  the  more  keenly 

*  because  they  dared  not  avow  the  cause.*  Yet,  be  says,  on 
leaving  the  Seminary,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  graphic  account, 
'  he  was  resolted  on  one  thing — to  discbarge  his  dutied  with  zeal 

*  and  consctenti<nisness,  to  be  the  instructor  of  the  people  who 

*  might  be  cotnmit^ed  to  his  care,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; 

*  to  speak  the  truth  without  hypocrisy  and  without  respect  of 

*  persons.^  An  opport^inity  soon  occurred  of  testing  his  firm- 
ness. Being  afppointed  to  the  chaplaincy  at  Grottkau,  his  in- 
dignation was  soon  moved  at  the  intrigues  of  the  Ultramont9ne' 
faction  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  court  of  Rome 
hesitated  to  ratify  the  choice  of  an  aged  and  amiable  man,  who, 
on  accofont  of  his  moderation  and  liberality,  had  been  elected  to 
the  vacant  bishopric  of  Breslau,  but  whose  appointment,  for  the 
very  same  reason,  was  unpalatable  at  Rorire,'  Ronge  gave  ex- 
preSMon  to*  his  indignation  in  a  public  jtturnal,  and  asked,    *  Are 

*  they  waiting  for  a  return  of  the  tithes  when  mrti  sent  a  mule  to 
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*  Rome  laden  \yith  gold,  to  procure  a  bishopric  ?  -  Ronge  was 
suspected  of  the  authorship ;  he  was  condemned^  suspended  and 
deprived  of  his  cure,  without  trial,  and  io  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  parishioners  and  the  authorities-  of  Grottr. 
kau.  He  retired  to  Laurahutte,  and  there  supported  himself 
as  a  private  tutor. 

At  the  time,  tbei^efore^  that  he  issued  Eis  celebrated  protest 
against  the  proceedings  at  Treves,  Ronge  was  already  in  dis- 
grace. Of  that  protest  we  need  not  say  mUch ;  it  is  already 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  is  certainly  a  remarkable  production. 
Dr  Ullmann,  while  very  properly  tracing  a  large  portion  of  the 
effects  it  produced  to  the  previous  state  of  public  feeling— pre- 
pared to  sympathise,  and  wanting  only  a  voice — somewhat 
under-rates  its  merit  *  It,  contained,'  be  says,  ^  no  peculiar  or 
^significant  thoughts.'  No — those  thoughts  were  doubtless 
shared  by  many  who  dared  not  or  who  could  not  give  expression 
to  them.  But  there  must  certainly  be  something  remarkable 
about  a  composition  which  so  instantly  produces**  a  universal 
sensation.  At  Leipzig  alon^y  an  edition  of  50,000  was  sold  in 
a  fortnight.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  give  effective  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  thousands,  and  make  them  say,  ^  this  is 

*  our  spokesman.'  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  tlius  convert 
latent  caloric  into  the  active  element  of  a  wide^spread  conflagra- 
tion. And  if  we  look  at  the  composition,  we  can  clearly  trace 
indications  of  great  powers  of  presenting  thought,  whatever  may 
be  the  powers  of  reasoning.  The  style  here  and  there  strongly 
reminds  us  of  the  racy  sinewy  way  in  which  Luther  eould  briefly 
express  his  thoughts.     Such  is  that  sentence — 

^  Bishop  Arnoldi  of  Treves,     ....     do  you  not  know — 

*  as  bishop  you  must  know  it — that  the  founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
Migion  bequeathed  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  not  his  coal, 

*  but  his  spirit  ?     His  coat,  Bishop  Arnoldi  of  TriveSy  belongs 

*  to  his  executioners.*  And  again  where  he  says — ^Believe  me, 
^  that  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans,  full  of  enthu- 
^  siasm,  are  hastening  to  Treves,  millions  like  myself  are  filled 
^  with  horror,  and  the  bitterest  detestation  of  your  unworthy  ex- 

<  hibition.  These  feelings  are  not  confined  to  one  class  or  one 
^  party,  but  are  felt  by  all  classes,  and  even  by  the  Catholic 
^  priesthood.  Judgment  will  overtake  you  sooner  than  you  ex- 
^  pect.     Already  the  historian's  pen  is  consigning  your  name^ 

<  Arnoldi,  to  the  contempt  of  the  present  and  future  generations^ 

*  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  And  once  more  in 
the  conclusion — *  Go  all.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  the  work, 

*  for  it  concerns  our  honour,  our  liberty,   and  our  well-being. 

<  Do  not  bring  to  shame  the  spirit  of  your  forefathers,  who  razed 
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*  the  Capitol,  by  suffering  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  to  domineer 

*  over  you  in  Germany.     Let  not  the,  laurels  of  Hubs,  Htitten, 

*  Luther,  be  disgraced  I     Give  to  your  thoughts  words,  and  to 

*  your  will  deeds.' 

Ronge's  excommunication  was  notified  to  him  December  4, 
1844.  He  was  spoken  of  every  where  as  the  schlecte  fahche 
pnester — *  the  base  perjured  priest.'  The  Jesuits,  as  usual, 
employed  their  ancient  weapons  of  slander,  and  covered  him 
with  every  species  of  infamy.  It  is  but  just  to  Ronge  to  say, 
that  he  has  completely  exonerated  himself  from  all  such  impu- 
tations, and  is  admitted  to  be  blameless  in  his  life. and  morals, 
however  immature  and  undeveloped  may  have  been  his  religious 
views.  His  example  of  secession  was  followed  by  that  of  seve- 
ral other  individuals  of  note— anK)ng8t  whom  were  Dr  Regen- 
brecht,  professor  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  and  Dr  Schreiber, 
pro-rector  of  the  university  of  Friburg  in  Baden. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  defection  assumed  a  more  formid- 
able character.  Secessions  were  soon  to  be  numbered,  not  by 
units,  or  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds  at  once.  Within  little  more 
than  three  weeks  after  Ronge's  appeal,  the  little  Catholic  com- 
munity of  Schneidemiihl,  an  obscure  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Posen,  seceded  in  a  body,  formed  themselves  into  the  germ  of 
the  German  Catholic  Church,  notified  the  fact  to  the  depart- 
mental government  at  Bromberg,  and  petitioned  to  be  recognised 
in  the  usual  forms. 

The  priest,  under  whose  leadership  the  movement  was  orga- 
nised and  effected,  was  the  now  welUknown  John  Czerski,  whose 
history,  like  that  of  Ronge,  is  very  simple,  and  told  by  himself 
in  very  few  words  : — He  was  the  son,  he  informs  us,  of  poor  but 
pious  parents,  and  was  born  at  Werlubien,  a  village  near  Neuen* 
burg.  Till  the  age  of  thirteen  he  attended  the  village  school, 
where  he  acquired  the  usual  rudiments  of  knowledge.  He  was 
thence  removed  to  the  grammar-school  of  Bromberg,  and  from 
this  place  to  the  Royal  Gymnasium  at  Conitz,  where  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  considerable  distinction.  In  a  year  and  a 
half  he  entered  the  Marien  Gymnasium  at  Posen,  and  thence, 
in  another  half  year,  repaired  to  the  ^  Episcopal  Seminary/ 
Here,  as  with  Ronge,  commenced  a  series  of  conflicts,  which 
issued  in  entire  alienation  from  the  Romish  system ;  but  there  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  mental  history,  at  this  period,  of  these 
two  men.  The  religious  element  seems  to  have  been  much  more 
decided  in  Czerski  than  in  Ronge.  While  the  latter  chiefly 
dwells  on  the  degradation  which  the  Romish  system  imposed  on 
him  as  a  man,  stunting  his  intellect,  destroying  his  freedom  of 
thought  and  option,  withering  his  affections,  and  reducing  him 
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to  a  iliacbinei  Czerski  dwells  principally  on  the  degradation 
which  it  imposed  on  him  as  a  Christian — the  ittconsistency.  of  the 
iflaxims  taught,  and  the  practie^es  enjoined,  with  the  Bible.  His 
conflicts  of  mind,  therefore,  much  more  nearly  resembled  those 
of  Lutbef,  in  his  cell  at  Erfurth.  Like  the*fir«t  reformer,  C^er- 
ski  studied  the  Bible,  and  drevV  his  weapons  entirely  from  that 
armoury  ;  and  his  brief  refutattion  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  system,  bottomed  wholly  on  Scriptur<3  founds,  is  ex- 
ceedingly striking. 

The  congregation  at  Schneidemuhl  dre^w  up  a  confession  of 
faith  and  an  address,  in  which  they  justified  these  scJcessioHS  frdiri 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  nine  distinct  articles. 

This  was  the  signal  of  battle.  The  example  of  SchneidemUhl 
was  immediately  followed  in  various  parts  of  Ge^niany  ;  and,  in 
about  four  months,  eomtounities,  renouncing  the  atrthiority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chtirch,  had  been  formed,  or  were  in  coarse 
of  organization,  at  Berlin,  Brunswick,  Leipzig,  Brtislau,  and 
many  othei*  plac^.  Several  of  these  communities,  when  thus 
formed,  pubtisbed,  like  Scbneidemiihl,  their  confession  of  iaith; 
and  the  discrepancies  amongst  them  seemed  to  warrant  no  very 
favourable  auguries  of  future  consolidation. 

While  all  agreed  most  strikingly  in  the  points  on  which  their 
several  fratrters  justified  their  secession — ^in  renouncing  the  Pope's 
authority — service  in  an  unknown  tongue — communion  in  one 
kind — auricular  confession — the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood — ind 
in  fact  all  the  points  on  which  Protestants  lay  the  chief  stress,  it 
cannot  be  dtenitjcl  that  they  exhibit  signal,  yet,  under  the  cir- 
edmStances,  very?  natural  differences  dnd  contrarieties  as  to  posi- 
tive doctrine.  Thus  the  confession  of  Scbneidemiihl,  which  wad 
far  more  explicit  arid  tilinutef  than  many  of  the  others,  main- 
tained trailsubstantiatioti,  while  the  rest  generally  abjured  it — 
the  seven  sacraments,  while  the  rest  contented  themselves  with 
two — as  also  k  species  6f  purgatory,  while  others,  that  of  Berlin 
particularly,  reject  any  notion  of  the  kind.  Some  content  them* 
selves,  as  that  of  Elberfeld,  with  a  general  adhesion  to  the  con- 
fession of  Schneidemiihl  in  all  essentf&l  points, — a  somewhat 
vague  distinction.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr 
Laing,  (who  hfts  given  a  large  and  faithful  account  of  the  early- 
confessions,)  that  tbfe  discrepancies  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
beget  the  question,  *  How  was  combined  action  or  organic  unity 
*  possible  amidst  such  discordant  materials  ?'  Mr  Lain^  lays  so 
much  stress  on  this,  that  he  doubts  the  possibility  of  a  Concor- 
dat ;  yet,  by  a  most  unaccountable  omission,  he  ha^  neglected  to 
inform  us,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  was  expressing  his  doubts, 
the  difficulties  in  question,  whether  satisfactorily  or  not,  had 
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been  suriaou^ted  at  tfee  prst  Gi^eial  Council  of  the  German  Ca- 
ihaUc  Churpt,  held  at  l^ipzig,  Mancfc  24,  J 846. 

They  were  ^urmpuntied,  partly  by  adopting  ^  confes&tpj:!  ex* 
cieedingly  simple  aod  generj^I,  nad^  theologically  apeajfiog,  defi* 
ciant;  partly  by  surreinderingmany  of  thie  points  on  lyhi^fi  dif- 
fereiiaes  h^  existed.  Tbi^  the  Cburob  of  Sphnaidemii^l  r^* 
nQi;inced  the  large,  remain^  of  Popish  errpr^  found  in  i^^  origioaji 
leQn^^^ioiip  So  far  as  r<eJat^s  to  the  negative  ^ide  oi  this  Heform- 
ation — t-he  r^tiunfiicU^  of  eert^n  doctrines — the  newly-fqrmed 
commifiniues  m^y  be  said  to  be  ^naQimo^s;  and,  by  whatever 
specious  name  they  may  plea^  to  call  themselves,  are  as  Pror 
testant  as  Protectants  themselves ;  nay,  in  some  paints,  they  are, 
as  oup  Oxford  divines  were  wont  to  say,  even  more  ^  Projtestan^ 
^  than  the  Reforma^n.'  For  the  positive  side  of  th^e  sys^e^,  iit 
is  prinoipally  sun)ipe4  up  in  the  first  and  secpud  article^  of  th^ 
jConfe^siw.  lof  the  Geaeral  Gpuncil  of  I^ipzig,  Tybic^  a^e  a^  fol- 
Jows: — 

*  1.  The  foundation  of  GbrisUan  faith  shall  he  sought  by  u$  splely 
and  excloaively  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  understi^ading  autd  ^i^poftuKi- 
iag  of  which  is  the  province  of  rea&on^  thoroughly  imbued  and  affect^ 
with  Christian  principle.  2.  As  a  general  summary  of  our  faith,  we 
jadopt  the  symbol  which  follows  ; — **  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who, 
bj  his  Almighty  Word,  created  the  world,  and  rules  it  with  wisdom, 
equity,  and  love.  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  holy,  universal  Christian  Church,  in  the 
forgiveness  pf  sins,  and  in  life  everlasting." ' 

But  this  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  theological  cjritlcs  as 
little  as  did  the  discrepancies  of  the  original  Confessions  ;  nor  are 
their  objections  without  much  appearance  of  reason,.     '  It  is  too 

*  simple,'  cries  Dr  Ullmann,  echoed  by  Mr  Laij)g.     '  A  church 

*  cannpt  be  built  on  a  mere  system  of  negations,  or  on  vague 

*  generalities.*  The  Confession  leaves  many  vjtal  questions  un- 
determined, and  affords  ample  space  in  which  the  mo^t  diverse 
forms  of  religious  belief  may  alike  take  shelter.  And  in  many 
quarters  it  is  affirmed,  that  as  there  are  unquestionably  amongst 
the  seced^rs  not  a  few  Rationalists,  *  advocates  of  that  theory 

*  which  would  evolve  the  essence  of  religion  out  of  human  con- 

*  sciousness,  contents  itself  in  general  with  the  ideas  of  God, 
^  virtue,  «nd  immortality,  and  honours  Christianity onerely  ^is  an 

*  historical  and  oft-clouded  develop^nent  of  these  universal  truths 

*  of  religion,'*  so  the  simplicity  of  the  Leipzig  Cohfessipn  was 
desif^ned  to  shield^  if  not  to  favour  thena. 

While  wejwould  be  the  last  to  ^d^o<?ate  ai^y  unworthy  coni- 
prcMnise  of  truth  to  atjtain  a  spurious  uq}po,.iii^pjnqiu8t  cpnfeps  th^t 
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we  are  not  disposed  to  attach  so  much  weight,  as  many  have 
done,  either  to  the  arguments  derived  from  the  discrepancies  in 
the  original  confessions,  or  to  the  simplicity  of  that  which  was 
at  last  adopted  at  Leipzig.  The  former  might  surely  not  unna- 
turally be  expected  in  the  utterances  of  newly-formed  commu- 
nities, just  opening  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  putting 
forth  their  sentiments  with  haste  and  without  concert.  The  lat- 
ter was,  perhaps,  an  equally  natural  attempt  to  circumscribe,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  chances  of  controversy  at  so  critical  a  moment. 
We  admit,  however,  that  this  vagueness  in  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  the  Leipzig  confession — this  comparative  absence  of  the 
positive — constitutes  the  principal  danger  which  the  new  church 
has  to  fear.  That  there  should  have  been  Rationalists  among 
the  Seceders  was  inevitable;  for  they  are  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance both  in  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  churches,  and  any 
considerable  secession  fr6m  either  would  be  sure  to  embrace  such 
an  element.  I'he  only  two  important  questions  are — first,  whe- 
ther they  exist  in  larger  proportion  than  in  the  other  religious 
communions  of  Germany ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  was  desir- 
able to  veil  important  difierences  under  a  vague  confession.  The 
former,  looking  at  the  general  tenor  of  the  confessions  published 
by  the  separate  congregations,  we  should  answer  in  the  negative; 
we  doubt  whether  the  Rationalists  are  more  numerous  in  the 
German  Catholic  Church  than  amongst  the  Romanists  or  the 
Protestants.  The  latter  question  we  should  also  answer  in  the 
negative,  both  because  it  is  due  to  truth  that  essential  differences 
— whichever  party  be  in  the  right — should  not  be  shuffled  over 
by  a  designedly  vague  confession,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  what  false  impressions,  or  what  loss  of  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence from  without i  may  result  from  such  a  compromise.  Cer- 
tainly the  language  of  Bauer,  the  author  of  one  of  the  vo- 
lumes at  the  head  of  this  Article,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
clergy  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  is  not  calculated  to 
appease  the  alarm  which  many  of  the  orthodox  Protestants  have 
expressed.  He  defends  and  applauds  the  simplicity  of  the 
Leipzig  confession  expressly  on  the  grounds  of  the  very  lowest 
nationalism,  (p.  253;)*   while  Professor  Bayrhoflfer   of   Mar- 
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*  The  insinuation,  rather,  than  assertion,  of  Dr  UJlmann  (p.  21,) 
would  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to  Dr  Bayrhofier*8  statement — 
*  It  were  perhaps  not  unfair,*  says  he,  (es  mochte  woM  nicht  ungiTecht 
,seyn)  *  to  assume  that  the  majority,  if  they  wonld  freely  speak  oof, 
would  confess  to  a  more  or  iesR  determinate  Rationalism/  Bat,  as  we 
shall  show,  the  statements  of  Protestants  are  to  be  received  with  some 
abatement. 
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burg  clams  the  whole  movement  as  a  triumph  of  Rationalism. 
Die  7ieue  Riehtung  steht  etttschieden  auf  dem  Boden  des  Ration^ 
alismus,  Sueh  representations  are,  of  course,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  character  and  wishes  of  the  party  uttering  them ; 
but,  however  exaggerated,  they  entail  suspicions  which  the  new 
Community  cannot  well  repel ;  they  are  the  natural  consequence, 
the  inevitable  price,  of  a  compromise.  It  is  far  better  that,  if 
men  can  agree  at  all,  they  shmild  do  so,  not  by  concealing  their 
differences,  but  in  spite  of  them.  If  it  be  said,  that  in  this  case  the 
differenees  are  such  that  those  who  hold  them  could  not  form  one 
community  if  they  were  avowed,  what  stronger  proof  could  be 
afforded  oi  the  hoUowness  of  the  compromise  ?  We  predict,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  that,  after  a  certain  interval,  the  old  con- 
troversies must  break  out  till  the  positive  element  is  more  dis- 
tinctly evolved.*  Nor,  tnucfa  as  we  desire  unanimity,  can  we  even 
wi^h,  ^or  the  honour  of  truth  and  of  both  parties,  that  it  should 
be  otherwise*  What  but  an  unworthy  shuffle  can  unite  in  one 
confession,  men  who  so  differ,rtbat,  while  some  believe  *  Christ' 
to' be  really  *  God,'  others,  with  Mr  Bauer,  think  that  even  the 
title  of  the  *  «Son  of  God'  is  *orierital,'  and  not  fit  for  us  *  occr- 
*  dentals'— /i«>  uns  Abmdidnder^F.  253.) 

We  have  thus  gofle  int6  some  detail,  because  we  are  really 
anxious  to  get  at  the  precise  truth,  and  to  enables  our  readers  to 
form  an  accurate  opinion.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
we  doubt  whether  the  Rationalistic  element  is  larger  amongst  the 
■Secediers  than,  from  the  condition  of  religious  parties,  was  inevi- 
table ;  and  that,  in  soMe  respects,  the  differences  in  the  German 
Catholic  Church  are  ever^  less  offensive  than  in  the  old  commu- 
nities. If  there  is  a  compromise,  is  that  compromise  more  rep«il- 
sive  than  the  existei^be  "of  the  Bai^e  differences  with  a  profession 
of  a  8 jrmbol  •  which  e^cludeef  them  ? 

On  this  ground  we  are  much  surprised  that  Dr  Ullmaftn  did  not 
feel  with  what  dangerous  weapons  he  was  playing,  wheti  he  em- 
ployed some  of  his  arguments  against  the  supposed  compromise ; 
and  how  easily  they  might  be  retorted,  with  interest,  dn  German 
Protestantism.  If  the  simple  confession  of  Leipzig,  wfeicfa'  we 
allow  to  be  theologically  meagre,  should  shelter  seme  discordant 
forms  of  faith,  his  own  Protestant  Church  affords  but  a  melancholy 
proof  that  the  most  stri^g^nit  symbolic  books  do  notexd^de  then|. 
The  German  Catholic  ChttrcA,  with  its  simple  creed,  caw  hardly 
be  infested  with  a  greater  amount, of  freethinking  and  rationalism 
-: 1 \ : — \ i_^J _: •. 

*  Since  these  words  were  written,  and  indeed  sfnce  they  Were  In 
type,  we  have  learned  tliat  the  separation  of  the  different  elements  of 
the  new  coratnunity  has  already  comm^need. 


J  * 


than  the  Proteatant  Cburch  has  been^  with  Ha  ri^id  imposition  of 
oreejds,  articles,  and  protestations.  The  new  G^mau  Cath^Uq 
Church  will,  at,aU  events,  escape  theguiUof  ppenly^a^^tioiUBg  pet^ 
jury,  and  contempt  of  truth.  The  open  lui^be^li^f  or  unbelief  of  pro^ 
fesaors  and  preachers  in  the  Germaji;  Prote^ant  Cbnr.9h-^nay»  in 
the  Gernuin  Roman  Gatbolie  Church  also— t-rendemt  ii>thebtgheat 
degree  perilous  to  insist  on  tbis  point.  It  was  ^ot  without  reason 
that  Menzel,  speaking  of  this  very  SAibjeeti  uttered  thepaustioword^ 
^— ^  Professors  smilingly  taught  their  theological  pupils  thatunbe-- 
^  lief  was  the  true  apostolic,  primitiye  Cbrifitian  belief,  proreo 
^  by  reason  and  rev(ela4ion;  Christ  hinaself— tbey.do  not  deny. 
Him— ris,  in  their. opinion^  a  good  honest  mai^;  but  they  put  all 
^  their  insipidities  int«ofaijs  mouth,  making  binft,  by  means  of  th^r 
^  exegetical  juggling,  isometknes  a  Kan^ian»  sometimes  an  Hege^ 
<  lian,  now  one  «aw,  now  another,  just'  as  may  happen  to  please 

*  the  Professior*  In  our  learned  age,  eveiry  thing,  depend  upoa 
^  Hermeneutics.     One  man  might  beoojme  a  Bon^^  an4  swear 

>  upon  the  &ymbolio  books  of  Fo,.and  yet,  by  meana  of  a  dex- 
r^  terous.  exegesis,  invest  the  stupid  books  ^ith.  as.  ra^onal  a 
^meaning  I  as  he  pleasted.     They  do  tiiQii^iker  iie^mttdj  they 
^  swear  upon  it,  but  think,  of  sometiiing  else.' 

Our  own  couatryi  too,  ba»  fecently,  furnished  us  with  abun- 
<dant  prnof,  that  the  Thirty^nine  Articles  may  be^s^bscribed  with 
thirty^nine  hundred  w^des  of  interpreting  them-^w  mi^iater- 
preiing  them,  if  ^n^t  naturally:,  yet  *  lion-natumlly ;'  while,  in 
the  very,  same  country,  religi^ua  commMtiitie^,.  not  ineonaider- 
able  in  numbera^  have  esiated  for  eentucies  with  a  very  close 
-approximiktion  to  identity  of  doctrine— rabsotiute  identity  on  all 
important.pointsr— who  never  framed  or  imposed  a^  single  symbo^ 
iical  documed[i]t.  The  simplicity  of  the  Leipzig  Confession  ia  of 
itself  of  little  consequence.     As  Dt  Ullmann  himself  aayfi»  *  the 

>  more  simple  a  confession  ia,  the  better/ .  A  church  may  be 
agreed  though  it  has  a  simple  confession ;  the  jpei^l  diffix^Ul4y 
here  is,  that  the  church  has  a  ai«iple.eaBies&ion,  because  it  is  not 
agreed,  ^  We  ^n^ust  not  jirst  constitute  a  church,'  ^ub^ouis  the 
same  author,  ^  and  then  fit  it  with  a  confeaslon  ;  but  we  must 
:^  first  have  a  definite  faith,  and  then  found  the  ohurch  upon  it/ 

The  polity  of  the  newlytfoimed  eommunities  is  of  a  highly 
.popular  dbaraoter^  and  has  the  general  approbation  of  Mr  Hau- 
ber,  who  eVen  thinks  it  might  be  worth  wrhile  for  Protestanta  to 
'take  a  lesson  froili  it.  The  principal  provisions  ar^,  fthat  the 
congregations  are  to  have  the  choice  of  their  clergy — who  must 
have  received  a  theological  education — and  whose  i^ppointment 
is  irrevocable.  The  remaining  regulation^  may  be  seen  in  Bauer 
or  Hauber,  or  in  the  little  publication  entitled  ^  The  Apostolic 

•  Christians.' 
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And  sow  eome&  tbe  important  j^estion^*^ Wbat  will  ba  t^e  txr- 
tent  of  ihe  new  movement  ?  wbai  Us  rate  of  progress  ?— a  very 
difficult  probletn,  and  one  for  the  Bolutloo  of  which  we  have 
hut  verjr  imperfelet  data. 

The  queaftiea,  of  course»  chiefly  depends  on  the  degree  of  pre- 
paration for  this  cihange  amoogst  the  Catholic  population  of 
Germaay.     There  ie   no  making  men  free  agiainsli  their  wilt, 
and  the  iight  of  heaveo  itself  only  seeinsy   to  a  diseased  eye, 
agony  as  well  as  darkness*     With  reference  to  this  point,  the 
evidence  is  certati^ly  very  oonflieting.     That  there  has  been  ex^ 
tensive  indignation  at  the  intrigues  and  renewed  pi^etensions  of 
4he  UltnsBieatane  faction,  we  h^ve  already  shown,  and  the  new 
movement  is  the  fruit  «f  it.    Nor  can  it  be  said  ib^t  that  move- 
ment has  been  hitherto  other  than  eminently  successful ;  it  has 
already  issued  in  tho' orgaoita:tien  of  nearly  two  hundred  comr- 
munities^^  and  the  eeoession  of  probably  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousMid  individuals*     It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
number  even  with  approximate  aceuracy ;  but  the  sum-total  can 
be  hardly  below  that  we  have  natned« . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Romish.  Church 
should  have  been  able  to  induce  no  less  than  a  million  and  a 
haitf  of  pilgrims  to  Vepair  to  the  spectacle  at  Treves,  in  spite 
4>f  their  bottfited  edaoatiod,  -shows  how  extensive  is  the  power 
ivhioh  I  Rome  still  posseaees  over  lai^  masses  of  the  populatioa.. 

N<or,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  are  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  movement  has  to  coatend  trivial  In  some  of  the  siatee, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  governments  will  beta  the  uttermost 
exerted  against  it;  while  in  others^  for  various  reasons,  lber« 
ivill  be  no  more  than  a  doubtful  or  frigid  countenance  shown  to* 
wards  it*  fn  all^  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  enduced  rathei 
than  laY9ured«  '  In  the<  piincipal.states  of  the  German  Confe- 
^mtiom  we  find  the  popuisttion  distribnted^in  tbe  following 
manner:-*-^ 

Fopnlatton.  Catholici,  Frotest«ott. 

Austria,      ....     .11,725,540  11,500,540        225,000  (nearly.) 

Bavaria, 4,440,327  3,061,547  1,37^780 

Wurtemburg,  .     .     .     .     1,701,726  519,425  1,182,301 

Saxony, 1,757,800  30, 97  S  1,727,425 

Prassia  and  N^estf^hftlia,  14,928,501  5,617,020  9,311,481 

The  minor  states  have  all  a  mixed  population. 
In  Austria  and  Bavaria,  composing  so  large  a  portion  oi^  the 
population>.  the  government  is  Catholic;,  and  the  utmost  oppor 

: , »  ■       ■  .  I     ■    ■  ■  ' — '--I ' — — ' r'— ' r  ■  I  »      ij. 

*  Bauer  has  given  a  list  of  more  than  160  communities  (pp.  26^270.) 
But  his  work  appeared  in  August,  since  which  there  have  been  consider^ 
able  accessions.  ' 
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sition   to   the    movement   may   be    reasonably   expected*      In 
Saxony,   though   the   people    and    the   govermncnt   are    Pro- 
testant, the  King-  is  Caibolic,  and  may  b^  expected  to  make  as 
much  opposition  as  he  can.     In  Baden  the  German  Catholie 
congregations  are  not  favoured,    but  are  niot  prohibited,     In 
Wurtemburg*  they  are,  more  wisely,  neither  favoured  nor  pro^ 
hibited,   but  let  alone.     Most  of  the  minor  states — as  Hesse, 
Anhalt,  Saxe«Coburg,  Darmstadt  —  are  all  waiting,  with  more 
prudence  than  dignity,  the  course  which  events  may 'take,  or  the 
policy  of  the  more  powerful  members  of  the  Confederation,  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  German 
governments,  both  CathoUo  and  Protestant,  any  morement  like 
the  present  has  to  contend  with  diflScuhies  which  would  be  un- 
known under  our  own  free  constitution,-* — difficulties  arising  out 
of  their  characteristic  jealousy  and  habitual  suspicion  of  whatever 
wears  the  semblance  of  revolution  ;  as  also  from  the  busy  med- 
dling spirit  with  which  they  interfere  in  every  transaction,  great 
or  little,  and  check  and  impecle  all  social  changes,  even  where 
they  cannot  prevent  them*     In  the  minor  states,  the  Princes, 
having  nothing  important  to  do,  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  little 
better  than  a  sort  of  royal  Paal  Prys,  love  to  show  their  otheiv- 
wise  unknown  power  byassoqfiin^^tate  in  trties,  by  inflieiing  petty 
mortifications,  and  conferring  petty  honours.      And  as  all  are 
taught  to  look  up- to  government  as  ahitost  the  sole  fountain  of 
disdnotion ;  as  so  large  a  portion  are  expectants  of  little  offices 
and  paltry  ribands  ;  as  all  professional  men  are  kinder  so  strict  a 
»urceiiktnce  ;   and  as  there  is^  so:  little  that  resembles  an  inde* 
pendent  aristocracy,  whether  of  rank,  intellect,  or  jweaitb,  it 
cannot   be   but    that    any  movement    like    the    present' will 
have  to  contend-  with  much ;  not  merely  from  the  hostility  of 
some  governments^  but  ev^eti<{i^m  the  prying,  bustling,  formal 
spirit  of  th^ose  govarnments  that  eare  nothing  abolit^the  matter. 
The  odious  censorship,  also,  however  imperfectly  it  naay^in  these 
days  fulfil  its  ofiSce,  is  an  engine  which  must  be  expected  to  be 
rigorously  employed  against  it.     The  most  stringent  application 
of  this  Sjpecles  ol*  moral  quarantine  may,  of  course,  be  expected 
under  the  CtUhoHc  princes.     And  of  the  extent  to  which,  under 
the  Bavariao  government,  it  hp^  be^i  applied,  w?  may  judge 

*  Yet  even  in  Wurtemburg  the  king  has  recently  intiraiated  that  bis 
silence  is  not  to  be  construed  into  any  approbation  ;  that  it  is  uncertain 
what  the  course  of  bis  government  may  be,  because  it  iff  *  uncertain 
whether  the  German  Catholic  communities  will  attain  consolidation.* 
So  that  tuceess  seems  to  be  the  conditionof  the  approvaieftbe  govern* 
ment,  which  will  graciously  be  pleased  tOTedbgnise  the  new  oharch,  if 
*  ^d  so  doing. 
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from  the  fact,  that  it  was  intimated  to  the  Editor  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitungy  (which  is  published  at  Augsburg,)  that  he  must 
seclude  from  its  columns  the  very  name  of  the  '  German  Catholic 

*  Church,'  atid  all  details  of  its  morements ;  which,  considering 
that  this  order  was  given  to  a  Newspaper,  and  that  *  the  move- 

*  ment  was  emphatically  the  news,'  was  assuredly  an  order  to  eaact 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

Considering,  thefi,  the  character  of  these  all-prymg  govern* 
ments,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  influential  classes 
are  dependent  upon  them,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  new 
movement  has  not  at  present  made  much  progress  amongst  those 
classes.  Functionaries  and  preferment-hunters  are  acting  by 
their  governments,  just  as  the  petty  states  are  acting  by  the  more 
powerful;  they  are  •  Waiting  upon  Providence,'  and  will  believe 
or  disbelieve  according  to  the  wholesome  example  of  their  bet- 
ters. Meantime,  they  accurately  adji>st  their  countenance  by  the 
court  glass;  and  obliquely  glancing  at  the  royal,  princely,  or  ducal 
visage,  smile  or  frown  as  that  appears  propitious  or  otherwise. 

But  if  the  Gkrtoan  Catholic  community  has  made  compara- 
tively little  progtess  amongst  the  most  cultivated  classes,  it  would 
be  an  equal  error  to  suppose  that  it  has  gained  its  chief  conquests 
amongst  the  very  ignorant ;  these  are  ti^ell  contented,  for  the'  most 
part,  with  theiir  pilgrimage  to  Treves.  Its  chief  supporters  are 
found  amongst  a  Very  substantial,  though  not  the  highest  class ; 
in  the  ranks  of  middle  life ;  amongst  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, burghers  and  shopkeepers.  For  similar  reasons  it  has  not 
penetrated  the  rurai  districts  to  any  considerable  extent ;  it  is  in 
the  populous  places,  and  especially  the  Free  Towns,  that  it  most 
readily  finds  supporter^.  We  are  for,  of  course,  from  mentioning 
this  as  an  unfavourable  omen  ;  no  revolution  was  ever  yet  suc^ 
cessful  th^t  did  not  embrace  a  large  portion  of  these  elements. 
We  merely  refer  to  it  as  affording  one  of  the  criteria  for  judging 
of  the  probable  extent  of  the  movement,  and  of  its  rate  of  pro- 
gress. It  clearly  appears  that  it  still  has  much  to  do  before  it 
can  be  said  in  any  sense  to  be  national*  ;  - 

Another  circumstance  which  has  struck  many  writer^  as  un- 
favourable, h  the  non-appeai»an<3e,  at  least  as  yet,  ofi  adherents 
of  such  commanding  vigitir  of .  intellect,  extensive iknowiedge, 
and  weight  of  wisdoto,  as  shall  insure  the  tiew  community  effec- 
tive leadership,  and  whose  very  names  shall  be  *a  tow^r  of 

*  strength.'  Ronge  and  Gzersfci  a*e  certainly  both,  in  many 
respects,  Teinarkable  me?n ;  but  they  have  not  hitherto  exhibited 
qualities  which  woiild  entitle  their  names  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
s^ame  rank  with  any  of  the  gredt  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century ,-^with  Luther,  Melanctbon,  Z|ivingle»  or  Calvin. 
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^  Another  cireumstanoev  wbi^h>  as  Itime  rdlls  on,  i»ay  have  a 
further  tendency  to  limit  th^  movements  mil  l^e  the  pecuniary 
fiacritices  to  which  its  adb^ents  must  submit;  and  tQ  which  the 
Ge^manSf  are  not  quite  so  much  accustomed  as  la^gfe  bodies  of 
our  owa  eountrymeu.  They  aan  hardly  expert  sta<te  ^ndc^w* 
l».eoU>;  ^I|d  they  (?an  as  11  ttile\ expect  the  transfer  of /e^istii»g 
church  properiby,-*^nles6,  as  a^  the  Refprmation^  they  pan  ipduc^ 
the  Eomaa  CathoUjC^s  in  some  states  to.renoi)no0  Hoin^  en 
mcuis^  Now  lihe  maintenadceof  la  chjurch  is  a^exper^sive  tbingi 
^ ;<the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  lar^e  bodies  of  British  religionist^ 
4^n  testify.  The  iuiestioQ  ist  whether  German  piety  is  (U  pre^ 
9ent  equal  to  this  effort  ?  On  this  subject,  Dr  UMm^nn  makes 
some  very  forcible  remarks,  which  we  regret  that  wje  have  not 
space  to  translate,  (p.  34,  35  :} — *  A  B^in  point,'  saj^  be,  ^  is 
^  the^ — money*    (£in  Hauptpui^eindi^eGeldmiiteL)    Acbur^ 

*  with  its  correspondent  collegiate  institutions  is  an  expensive 

*  business/ 

Owing  to  the  causes  we  .have  specified,  and  some  others  yff^ 
tiave  n^ot  touched,  many  think,  thajt  though  the  Gej^m^n  Catho- 
lic Church  will  swceed  in  gaining  a  permanent  footing,  its  proh 
^ress  will  w>t  b^  ^s^oportional  to  the  present  ^n,thusia$m  ;  th||t 
the  limit  of  its  activity  will  sooii  arrive;  that  the  fnomentunz 
with  which  it  was  prcj^cted  will  not,  under  all  these  retarding 
causes,  be  very  long  main tained.  AU  such  eoiiclusio^  appear  to 
us  very  uacertain.  Mr  Laing  even  gpes  so  far  ^s  jto  say,  that 
the  movement  Ms  a  blow  '  to  the  Jti^Mpi^  Ck^^¥cb,  ^  b^  the  blow 
^  of  a  child,  without  ibrcifff  eB^i;gy  of  p^pos)9,  or  right  direction/ 
Heifounds  his  |u]%menit  4n  a  great  degx^  o^  th^  sinis^ter  influ* 
eoce  of  the  Germain  goveromeiH^,  and  .the  social  and  political 
4ioitdition^  ^f  the  people*  He  denies  the  exisl<ence  of  ^  German 
natioeal  sfucit,  and  ri(Uou|es  aiccordingly  the  appeal  Ao  it,  on  the 
^art  of  the  ^  Geisman  Ca4;bolie  Church/  Mf,'  says  be,  *  as 
^  Ronge  proposes  in  his  address,  the  Gern^an  nationality  is  to  he 
<  its. mother,  it  is  of  premature  birth,  for  it  has  come  into  the 

*  world  before  its  parent/ 

We  do  not  deny  thlsU  there  U  fbree  in  Mr  Lairg's  rei«a<;kB  on 
•these  .subjects^.  But  -we  are  Caf  from  ooocedUig  that  there  is  SHch 
.a  close  connexioa  between  the  politioal  condition  of  a  peop^e^  ami 
the  success  of  any  revoikiiti^n  likd  the  pi^esenl;,  tl^at  the  one  shall 
be  determined  by  tlie  ojdier,  Govemments  and  their  sabje^^, 
at  the  'lime  of  the  RefermAjlion,  were  certainly  in  a  fair  more 
•unfavborable  position,  viewed  f>olitioaUy,  than  at  present — yet 
this  did  not  prevent  the  Reformation ;  and  .history  assures  us, 
that  similar  ichanges  of  religious  sentiment  may  take  place  even 
under  the  mest  diverse  political  relatione  .  There  is  a.connexioo. 
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BO  ddobt,  between  the  two.  The  form  of  polity  will  greatly 
modify  such  revolutions^  and  may  either  retard  «•  accelerate 
tbeitt.  But  whether  Uny  grovernment  can  frustrate  them  or  not^. 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  degree  of  intensity,  and  the  extent,  with 
whi^b  the  feelings  which  prompt  them  may  have  penetrated  the 
people.  Whether  popular  fdelirig  in >G»ermany  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  neutralize  all  sucb  opposition' — to  bear  the  resistance 
of  hostile,  or  overcome  the  vis  inertim  of  indifferent  governments, 
may  be  a  question  ;  or  whether  ifr  will  attain  such  a  degree  of 
8tr«^ngtli  in  the  course  of  the  further  evolution  of  the  movement, 
remains  to  be  seen..  All  judgments  on  this  point  we  hold  to  be 
premature. 

A  similar  fallacy  is,  in  our  opinion^  to  be  found  in  Mr  Laing's 
inferences  frokn  the  absence  of  a  national  spirit  in  Germany.^ 
In  one  s^nse  the  Germans  certainly  have  very  little  of  this  spirit^ 
but  in  another  sense  they  have  a  great  deal.  Indifference  or 
apathy  in  rieferente  to  a  nation's  own  rights,  is  surely  compatible 
with  the  most  vivid  abhorrence  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  attachment 
to  its  own  soil  and  institutions,  even  when  those  institutions  are 
detestable.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which  has  Mi«  spe- 
cies of  patriotism  more  intense  than  the  Russians,  to  whom  the 
very  existence  of  national  spirit,  in  ouf  sense  of  the  Word,  is  un- 
known. In  like  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  German  phlegm 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  their  own  governments  and  their 
personal  freedom,  they  have,  and  always  have  had,  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive jealousy  of  Ultramontane  influence  and  pretensions.  It 
is  with  a  man  and  his  country  as  with  a  man  and  his  wife.  They 
may  wrangle  all  day  long,  and  yet  the  interference  of  a  third 
paHy  shall  instantly  dra^  upon  him  the  resentment  of  both. 

The  German  jealousy  of  Rome  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday ;  it 
has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  ever  since  the  days  of  Luther — ' 
nay,  was  prevalent  even  earlier ;  and  it  has  been  recently  excited 
anew,  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  adherents  of  Rome  to  gird  the 
chain  tighter,  and  to  makef  the  yoke  heavier.  If  there  is  one  fact 
clear  from  the  statements  of  Writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  re- 
cent attempt  of  Rome  to  revive  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
Church,  and  the  resentment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in 
consequence. 

All  depends,  we  repeat,  on  the  deg^e  in  which  feelings  of  this 
nature  have  penetrated  the  bulk  of  the  people,  or  shall  do  so,  as 
the  movement  developes  itself.  If  such  feelings  should  attain 
certain  strength,  all  the  obfjtacles  we  have  mentioned  will  disappear. 
Governments  will  acquiesce — latent  energy  equal  to  the  crisis 
will  be  evolved^— funds  will  be  taised---and  every  obstacle  yield  as 
usual  to  that  irresistible  thing — the  will  of  a  united  people. 

Meantime  there  are  two  points  which  a^^  already  certain,  and 
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on  which  we  need  not  wait  for  further  evidence  to  spfculate^ 
Firtst^  The  movement  will  be,  wtethv  extensive. or  not,  perma- 
nent. There  is  tinother  limb,  whether  it  shall  prove  a  finger  or 
leg  we  know  not,  lopped  ojGfthe  Romish  colossus.  T)ie  whole  his- 
tory of  the  secession — ^its  decision  and  promptitude, — shows  that 
conciliation  is  out  of  the  question  ;  the  alienation  is  too  deep  to 
admit  of  any  thought  of  it.  And  its  partisans  also  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  propagate  it. 

Secondly^  and  this  is  scarcely  less  important  It  will  be  a  lesson 
to  Rome  how  she  makes  rash  experiments  for  the.  restoration  of 
her  antiquated  claims  of  high-church  authority,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. Many  of  her  adherents  dreaded  the  recent  experiment 
of  Bishop  Arnoldi,  and  now,  that  it  is  too  late,  vainly  express 
their  regret.  It  has  ended,  as  all  such  efforts  to  turn  back  the  tide 
of  history  must  end ;  much  as  somewhat  similar  events  have  end- 
ed at  home.  The  reaction  against  Oxford  has  come  at  last;  and 
the  like  reaction  against  Jesuitism  has  come  in  Germany. 

<  TheUltramontane  movement  in  the  Catholic  Church/  says  Mr  Hauber, 

*  has  had  an  uncommonly  speedy  course.  Revived  only  a  few  years  ago, 
it  has  already  passed  through  all  those  stages  which  in  reality  took  the 
Romish  system  more  than  as  many  centuries  to  traverse.  It  has  its 
fathers,  its  apologists,  its  proselytes,  its  poets  and  orators,  its  miracles^ 
its  pilgrimages  and  indulgences,  and  now  at  last — its  reformation.'* 

Dr  Ullmann  even  speculates  on  the  possibility  of  Rome's  un- 
dertaking a  voluntary  reformation  in  consequence  of  this  warning; 
and  the  passage  is  so  eloquent,  that  we  wish  we  could  find  space 
for  it. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  doubt  whether  any  spontaneous  refor- 
mation of  Rome  can  be  any  other  than  nugatory.  As  Dr 
Ullmann  himself  remarks  in  another  passage  of  his  Bedenken^ 

*  The  doctrine  and  the  hierarchy  in  the  system  of  Catholicism 
'  do  not  admit  of  separation — both  together  form  an   organic 

*  whole ;  the  Church,  the  Hierarchy,  the  Pope  himself,  are  doc- 

*  trines — and  indeed  highly  significant  doctrines.*t 

This  is  truth,  and  all  history  proves  it.  We.  find  that  so  in- 
separable is  the  connexion  of  the  most  obnoxious  doctrines  of 
Rome  with  papal  power,  that  no  attempt  she  has  made  at  refor* 
mation  touches  one  of  them  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever 
a  reformation  is  effected,  which  commences  with  renouncing  her 
authority,  whatever  the  form  of  Church  polity — Episcopal, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  or  what  not — all  those  doctrines  which 
are  most  to  be  dreaded  go  at  once — transubstantiation,  auricular 
confession,  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  communion  in  one 
kind,  purgatory,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — all  those,  in 
^^^~~~^    ' '  ^— ^— ^— ^— ^—     ■      I  .  .      ■        , 
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hibt^  whicfa  die  Oerman  GalhoHcs  have  denounced,  as  did  Luther 
before,  tbem. 

We  cannbt  conclude  this  article  without  a  few  remarks  on  two 
not  unimportant  topics.  ' 

The  first  r^tes  to  the  spirit  In.  which  Gerfnaii  Protestants 
have  regarded  tbis; singular  manifestation ;  and  which  we  cannot 
say  has  been  akvaj/a.  that  spirit  of  sympathy  aod  charity  which 
we  should  naturally  have  expected  towards : men,  who,  whatever 
appellation,**-^uch  as  ^the  German  Catholic  Cburch^' — they  may 
adopt,  or  however  deficient  or  ill-defined  mvLy  at  present  be  their 
system  of  positive  doctrine,  are  yet  literally  Protestants,  and  are 
strenuously  .fighting  the  battles  of  Protestantism.  All  the  cor* 
ruptione  of  the  Rcwsh  Churchy  which  the  Reformers  denounced, 
the  foUewers  of  Czerski  and  Ronge  have  denounced  also.  For 
this,  we  contend,  they  deserve  and  demand  the  respectful  sym- 
pathy of  all  their  Protectant  brethren,  and  the  exercise  of  patience 
towards  thera  while  they  are  yet  struggling  towards  a  fuller 
light.  This  sympathy  and  this  patience,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
have  always  observed. 

A  certain  unfriendly  prejudice  appears  in  the  writings  of  many 
of  the  German  Protestants  in  relation  to  German  Catholics ;  and 
from  this  prejudice  even  Dr  Ullmann  and  Mr  Hauber  do  not 
seem  entirely  free.  Bauer  complains  strongly  of  a  hostile  spirit 
in  the  nH)re  orthodox  quarters*  We.  admit  that  there  is  some 
ground  of  jealousy,  fremi  the  indefinite  form  of  doctrine  adopted 
by  the  new  church,  and  the  fear  of  its  ultimately  leading  to  an 
indiscriminate  jumble  of  all  modes  of  belief  and  misbelief; — in 
other  words,  to  a  heterogenous  pile  of  all  orders. of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  in  which  indifftrentism  (as  the  Germans  call  it) 
shall  be  the  only  creed,  and  a  spurious  charity  exclude  a  hearty 
and  conscientious  regard  for  truth.  But  this  fear  (laudable  in 
itself,  yet  we  trust  not  warranted  by  the  general  complexion  of 
the  materials  of  which  the  new  community  is  composed)  does  not 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  jealousy  felt;  and  still  less  for  the  un- 
candid,  captious,  and  bitter  tone  adopted  by  some  writers;  whether 
it  be  from  a  jealdusy  of  any  reformation  but  their  own  ;  or  from  a 
feeling  of  resentment  that  the  discontented,  if  they  must  secede, 
should  not  have  seceded  to  tlieir  own  ranks ;  or  from  a  fear  that 
the  new  church  may  gain  proselytes  from  Protestantism  as  well 
as  from  Rome — of  which  there  have  been  a  few  examples ;  or 
from  a  wish  to  monopolize  the  favour  of  government ;  or  from  a 
combination  of  any  such  motives,  we  know  not ; — but  we  have 
eertaioly  observed  in  various  quarters,  a  carping,  hypercritical 
spirit,  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  We  should 
rather  have  expected,  what  in  many  Protestants  we  actually 
find,  a  superiority  to  any  such  feelings,  and  a  magnanimous 
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and  generous  sympathy  and  forbearance  towarcb  men  itko 
v^ere,  at  all  events,  casting  off  so  much  of  error,  and  w^re  bat 
groping  for  the  truth*  We  trust  rfiat  as  the  New  Catholics -eome 
so  near  Protestants  in  so  many  essential  points,  the  feelings 
of  the  two  parties  will  not  afford  another  confirmation  of  the 
witty  assertion,  that  the  hatred  of  contending  sects  faUows  the 
same  law  as  the  force  of  gravity — ^^  increasing  in  pfopartion  aa 
'  the  square  of  the  distance  diminishes/ 

The  second  topic  respects  the  conduct,  which,  in  our  judgmenty 
should  be  pursued  by  the  German  Catholic  Church  itself.  If  on 
any  one  thing  its  success  may  be  said  to  depend,  it  is  on  (he 
perpetual  inculcation  and  maintenance  'of  a  meek. and  quiet 
'  spirit ; ' — ^in  abstaining  from  the  very  appearance  of  encouraging' 
in  any  of  its  members  any  portion  of  the  '  Yomg^Sermany' 
nonsense.  It  must  learn  not  only  to  ^  assert  rights,'  but,  if  need 
be,  to  '  endure  wrongs ;'  and  to  bear  persecution,  if  it  ittust  oomev 
with  fortitude  and  magnanimity.  Nothing  could  so  damage  itd 
eause  as  to  have  it  confounded  with  that  o{  rash  innovators-; — 
whose  chief  object  is,  after  all,  politics  and  not  religion,  or  the  as^ 
serlion  and  realization  of  political  theories  in  conjunction  with  reK* 
gious  changes,  and  by  means  of  them.  Let  not  the  two  things  be 
mingled,  or,  at  all  events,  let  it  be  seen  that  it  is  not  the  autho* 
rities  of  the  German  Catholic  Church  that  encourage  the  union^ 
It  is  precisely  the  fear  o{  political  changes  which  will  chiefly 
render  the« potentates  of  Germany  jealous;  and  it  would  stiU 
render  them  so,  even  if  there  were  no  reasonable  grounds  for  any 
such  fear.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  from  the 
acknowledged,  and  in  some  quarters  even  boasted^  latitudinal 
rianii^m  of  the  new  diurch,  it  is  likely  to  enrol  under  its  banners 
some  undesirable  recruits^^not  afewof  those  young,  ardent,  and 
half-fledged  minds  with  which  Germany  has  always  abounded  3 
-*-minds  eager  to  realize  some  visionary  theory  of  a  super* 
human  Humemztdt^  and  who  would  rashly  commit  any  cause,  how* 
ever  important,  in  pursuit  of  their  object.  This  danger  k  par- 
ticularly to  be  apprehended  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Con-* 
tinent;  in  various  parts  of  which  it  is  strongly  asserted,  that 
associations  are  forming,  characterised  by  detestable  prinetpies^ 
and  organized  for  nefarious  objects.  All  this  will  tend  to  ren* 
der  the  continental  governments  more  than  ordinarily  jealous;  and 
will  consequently  require  unusual  eircumspection  on  the  part  of  the 
founders  and  leaders  of  the  Gierman  Catholic  Church.  They  must 
take  a  leaf  out  of  Luther's  book;  and  believing  with  htm  that  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  are  purely  laoral  and  spifttua),  and  are  to 
be  effected  by  means  precisely  in  harmony  with  such  ends,  re- 
pudiate as  he  did  all  force,  except  what  Milton  sublimely  calls 
*  the  unresistible  aiigbt  of  weakness/ 
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Art.  V. —  Travels  in  North  America^  mth  Geological  Observa- 
tions bn  the  United  States^  Canc^a^  and  Nova  Scotia,  By 
Gharlbs  Lyell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Bro.  London : 
1845. 

n^HESE  volumes  exhibit  in  a  narrow  compass  more  of  the 
-*■  briffht  side  of  the  American  character  and  institations, 
than  we  have  discovered  in  the  panegyrics  of  the  most  ardent 
Democrats  who  have  visited  the  land  of  liberty.  This  eflFect  is 
produced  not  only  by  the  hopeful,  good-humoured,  and  unaffected 
tone  in  which  the  excellent  writer  relates  his  adventures :  the 
occurrences  themselves  tell  their  own  favourable  story.  His 
popularity  was  not  of  that  vulgar  order,  which  sometimes  ex- 
<;ites  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  America  to  extraordinary  exhi- 
bitions. He  received  the  homage  appropriate  to  a  man  of 
science  in  the  crowded  attendance  on  his  Lectures,  and  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  geological  brethren  of  America  took 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  and  conferring  with  him ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  agreeable  treatment  a  traveller  can  expe- 
rience, that  of  unostentatious  kindness  and  hospitality.  If  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts  can  be  created  by  liberal  patronage, 
America  is  perhaps  the  country  to  which  we  ought  ultimately  to 
look  for  their  most  abundant  development.  There  exists  a  truly 
extraordinary  amount  of  public  spirit  of  this  description  among 
a  people  who  are  so  often  represented  as  wholly  devoted 
to   money-getting.      *  Not  only,*  says  he,  *  is  it  common  for 

*  rich  capitalists  to  leave  by  will  a  portion  of  their  fortunes 
^  towards  the  endowment  of  national  institutions,  but  indivi- 
'  duals  during  their  lifetime  make  magnificent  grants  of  money 

*  for  the  same  objects.'  He  informs  us,  that  the  bequests 
>and  donations  made  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  alone,  for  the  benefit  of  religious,  charitable^ 
and  literary  institutions,  amounted  to  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion sterling; — Massachusetts,  be  it  remembered,  containing 
about  one-sixteenth  of  the  population  of  England,  and  probably 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  wealth.  In  fact,  as  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  American  energy  to  expend  profuse  labour  to  obtain 
immediate  results,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  here — ^where 
results,  to  be  valuable,  must  needs  be  slow — the  work  has  not 
rather  been  overdone ;  and  whether  the  great  forcing  power  of 
institutions,  universities,  and  lectureships,  where  thorough 
education  is  of  necessity  rare,  may  not  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
forward  a  good  deal  of  superficial  knowledge  and  indifferent  taste* 
But  these  are  temporary  evils.    The  weeds,  if  rank,  are  shortlived, 
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and  the  same  influences  will  ultimately  raise  to  maturity  the 
bej;ter  «6ed.  Am^og  the  edneaitod  of  the  lafb^tttring  clasaoi^ 
attendance  oft  eheap  leotures  id  a  fwronrite  relaxaftioftt  ikaj 
are  by  fto  meavs  patileular  1b  th^ir  .  choice  of  subjatts^  taUt 
some  readers  may  smile,  though  Mr  Lyell  himself  speaks  mik 
becoming  seriousness,  when  he  encounters  a  carpenter  in  a  little 
New  Enghttd  town,  on  his  way,  aft^  \m  day's  isrotik;  to  iioBr  at 
lecture  ^  on  &ie  astroowiy  of  4he  ouddle  agss/  This  niBcel- 
laneous  appetite  for  infonaatiofi  miay  partake  ef  that  ckyiiabieM' 
of  nvental  eharacter  which  some  afettib^ite  tt>  a  peopte  who  Itwrnf 
mmch  and  rapidly,  but  want  opportunity  to  perfedt  ibeir  «duoi^ 
tion.  But  the  booknlevoiiring,  indiscrio^liiatiag  aohcM^^y  •ftan- 
makes  the  most  learned  man.  Let  the  appetite  oace  •xi8W4€t  ii- 
be  encouraged  by  that  supply  of  knowledge)  wlnoh  A«ienca» 
munificence  ensures — snd  we  look  forwac4  wutk  porfisot  eon&« 
dence  to  the  time  when  genuine  philosophy  will  supasede  the 
follies  and  quackeries  in  vogue.  And  thus thotse  fitixeM  vfkSo  baiFe* 
set  examples  of  high  public  spirit — such  as  we  ite  Ebgland^  whor 
have  some  right  to  boast  of  that  quality,  should  find  it  hard  to^ 
match«-^will  ultimately  attain  the  full  aim  of  theiir  genefouA 
sacrifices. 

The  main  object  of  Mr  Lyell's  journey  was  to  t>bsenre  and 
collect  materials  in  his  own  ohofien  pitrsuit ;  and  although,  fae^ 
travelled  with  eyes  open  to  other  besides  geological  knowledgiety. 
and  noted  down,  as  the  occasions  fell  in  his  Way^  bis  impressioM 
on  the  social  and  political  state  of  things,  he  returned  fronk  tueh 
digressions  with  evident  preference  to  his  favourite  earA^  andr 
acquired  new  strength  by  again  embracing  beiw  We  eanMl 
here  discuss  the  scientific  questions  raised  in  kib  wodc ;  and  wet 
shall  make  no  apology  for  accon^nuiying  him  at  onoe  from  the 
cities  and  densely  peopled  regions  of  the  Repnblie,  to  Aese  lesi 
frequented  regions  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  spin*  of  geolo* 
gical  enterprise. 

He  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1841 ;  and  after  visit* 
ing  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  taking  the  ordinary  run  to  Niagara 
and  back,  set  his  fbce,  in  die  middle  of  winter^  towanb  the 
south,  to  study  an  extensive  regi«i  very  little  visited  by  ordineTy 
travellers.  South  of  the  Chesapeake,  there  extends  from  tk% 
Alleghany  mountains  to  the  sea  a  country  of  plains,  increasiiiif 
in  width  as  the  mountains  recede  further  and  further  from  the 
see,  in  their  soul^westerly  profongation*  To  the  west,  it  risee 
into  a  ^  Tiling,'  or  hilly  tract:  on  the  east,  it  is  fringed  by  tSie 
marshes  of  the  sea^ceaet.  The  soil  rests  on  the  hypc^ene  fema* 
tions,  grstnite)  gneiss^  &0.5  but  these  are  extenstvMy  covered  hj 
tertiary  deposits  of  sttnd  and  clay.     These  strata  have  only 
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recently  eimei^ed^  from  the  ocean,  and  tlie  whole  district 
appears  to  be  ^gain  nndergoing  the  process  of  depression ;  the 
sea  rising  higher  than  formerly  along  the  coast.  Far  and  near, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  one  vast  pine  forest. 
^  Hie^  rrine  barrens,  on  which  the  long-leafed  or  pitch  pines 
^flonrish^  have  for  tlie  most  part  a  siKceous  soil,  and  form  a 

*  broad  belt  many  hundred  miles  in  length,  running  parallel  to 
*the  coast,  in  the  region  called  the  Atlantic  plain.    The  pine 

*  barrens  retain  much  of  their  verdure  in  winter,  and  were  inte- 
« resting  to  me  from  the  uniformity  and  monotony   of  their 

*  general  aspect ;  for  they  constitute,  from  their  vast  extent, 
^  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  geography  of  the  globe, 

*  like  the  Pampas  of  South  America.* 

These  vast  regions  of  pine  barren,  interspersed  with  swamp, 
have  been  as  it  were  left  behind,  untouched,  in  the  march  of 
European  settlement.     The  imagination  ordinarily  represents  to 

us  the  spread  of  population  in  America  as  a  gradual  process, 

regular  as  the  advance  of  the  tide  over  sands,  slowly  covering 
the  uninhabited  earth,  and  moving  on  at  a  rate  capable,  as  it 
were,  of  measurement ;  so  that  at  each  stage  of  its  progress  a 
line  of  demarcation  might  be  drawn  between  the  peopled  land 
and  the  desert.  No  idea  could  be  more  fallacious;  and  it  is 
worth  while,  from  the  mere  interest  of  the  subject,  to  attain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  social  phenome- 
non of  modem  ages,  the  peopling  of  North  America,  is  accom- 
plished ;  even  independently  of  its  important  bearing  on  the  poli- 
tical problem  of  the  destiny  of  the  Republic. 

This  notion  of  a  gradual  and  steady  advance,  now  altogether 
unfounded,  pretty  correctly  represented  the  real  state  of  things, 
from  the  first  plantation  by  the  English,  nearly  to  the  American 
war.  In  the  oldest  colonies— New  England  and  Virginia — the 
population  at  first  increased  rapidly  on  a  limited  extent  of 
land.  This  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  communal  habits,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  which  still  lingered  in  the  mother  country ; 
the  old  village  life  was  not  yet  fully  superseded  in  England ; 
and  the  old  settlers  thronged  together  in  small  parochial  com- 
munities. Probably  it  was  still  more  caused  by  the  prevailing 
dread  of  the  Indians,  who  hemmed  in  the  young  colonies,  and 
eflFectually  checked  the  love  of  emigration  by  cutting  off 
stragglers  from  the  main  body ;  and  by  the  unsettled  ownership 
of  the  frontiers,  as  between  European  powers.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how,  with  regions  of  boundless  fertility  within  their  reach, 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  toiled  and  multiplied,  generation 
after  generation,  within  the  narrow  boundaries  and  on  the 
ungrateful    soil  of  the   older  New   England  states.      Thefe 
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was  nothing  then  of  that  propensity  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  *  Wakefield  theory  *  of  colonial  human  nature ; — 
no  eagerness  to  abandon  old  land  for  new.  In  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  the  Governor  was  of  opinion,  in  1682,  that 
all  the  land  which  was  *  fit,'  had  been  *  taken  up '  already. 
Connecticut  had  then  only  10,000  inhabitants.  A  hundred  years 
afterwards,  it  contained  300,000 ; — all  subsisting  on  that  soil 
wliich  the  Governor  had  so  early  represented  as  fully  peopled.  The 
three  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
now  only  200  years  old,  are  as  densely  peopled  as  Old  England 
was  six  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest.  The  curses  and 
the  blessings  of  age  are  already  upon  them.  Manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  are  beginning  to  surpass  the  agricultural  in 
importance.     The  fortunes  of  the  yeomanry  are  *  sensibly  lower- 

*  ing  ;' — less,  probably,  in  absolute  than  relative  amount.  They 
are  said  to  be  mortgaged,  too,  as  deeply  as  those  of  English 
nobles  of  twenty  generations.  Nature  is  beginning  to  lose  her 
youthful  aspect.  The  wild  animals  are  gone  ;  the  forests  which 
sheltered   them,  are  disappearing.     *  In  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Durham,'  says  Mr  Lyell,  *  we  learnt  that  a  snow  storm,  which 

*  had  occurred  there  in  the  first  week  of  October,  had  seriously 

*  injured  the  woods,  weighing  down  the  boughs  then  in  full  leaf, 

*  and  snapping  off  the  leading  shoots.  For  the  first  time  in 
'  the  United  States,  I  heard  great   concern  expressed  for  the 

*  damage  sustained  by  the  timber,  which  is  beginning  to  grow 

*  scarce  in  New  England,  where  coal  is  dear.'  Even  the 
abundant  waters  of  the  wilderness  are  diminishing;  and  the 
streams  flow  scantier  and  more  sluggish,  from  the  destruction  of 
the  cover  which  once  sheltered  their  springs.  Yet,  to  an  observer 
accustomed  to  the  aristocratic  institutions  and  monumental  wealth 

^' of  Europe,  the  New  England  states  look  less  like  old  societies, 
than  young  ones  which  have  *  lived  fast,* — ^presenting  so  many 
of  the  outward  signs  of  an  advanced  stage  ot  progress,  but  with- 
out an  old  building,  an  old  family,  or  an  old  estate. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  sovereignty  over  the  unpeopled 
basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  that  the  population  of  the  English  provinces  began 
to  expand  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  limits  which  contained  it. 
As  soon  as  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  attracted 
settlers,  the  regular  progress  of  plantation  in  the  Atlantic 
region  was  altogether  interrupted.  Men  became  fastidious  in 
their  choice  of  settlements,  and  began  to  pick  out  the  daintiest 
parts  of  the  vast  carcass  of  a  continent  whicn  lay  exposed  to  their 
appetite,  regardless  of  the  large  portions  they  left  untasted. 
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The  inferior  lands  of  the  eastern  states  remained  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  especially  in  the  slave  states,  where  population  has  crept 
slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  on  the  low  eastern  sea- 
board, favourable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  AUeghanies,  which  present  the  most  desirable  abode  for  a 
white  population ; — leaving  the  wide  intervening  plains  and  pine 
forests  altogether  without  inhabitants.  Of  course  this  progress 
of  events,  in  the  main,  was  and  is  the  most  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  general  wealth  ;  yet  this  truth  must  be  received  with 
some  qualification.  The  habit  of  emigration  is  apt  to  become 
too  powerful  even  for  self-interest.  Among  the  many  thousands 
who  annually  penetrate  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  numbers  must  sacrifice  that  capital,  as 
well  as  health  and  time,  in  the  romantic  search  for  a  new  home, 
which  might  have  been  profitably  employed  in  reclaiming  the 
wide  and  empty  regions  left  behind.  New  York  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  oldest  states  of  the  confederacy.  Yet 
from  Albany  to  Niagara,  the  railroad  still  runs  in  general  through 

*  dense  forests,  with  occasional  clearings.*  On  examining  the  map 
of  the  States,  two  great  lines  of  communication  may  be  descried 
diverging  from  the  Hudson, — the  one  westward  to  the  great  lakes, 
the  other  northward  by  Lake  Champlain  to  Lower  Canada ;  both 
are  as  thoroughly  beaten — almost  as  well  provided  with  the  appli- 
ances of  civilization — as  the  most  frequented  routesof  the  old  world; 
yet  between  these  and  the  St  Lawrence  lies  a  mountain  region  as 
large  as  Wales,  full  of  fertile  valleys  and  rich  slopes,  which  is 
utterly  uncultivated  and  almost  unknown.  It  was  explored  for 
the  first  time  in  1837,  by  the  engineers  employed  on  the  State 
Geological  Survey.     *  They  had  recourse  to  Indian  guides  in  a 

*  pathless  wilderness :  encountered  bears  and  moose  deer ;  found 

*  the  beaver  still  lingering  in  some  streams ;  saw  lakes  before  un- 

*  described  ;  and  measured  the  height  of  mountains  for  the  first 

*  time.'  They  reported  that  it  is  a  land  affording  the  greatest 
attraction  for  emigrants.  And  this  lies  waste,  while  thousands 
are  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  march  to  Oregon ;  that  is,  for 
many  months*  journey  across  snowy  mountains  and  barren  volcanic 
plains,  with  no  more  enticing  prospect  in  view  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  few  indifferent  acres,  under  a  climate  of  six  months' 
rain;  and  the  proud  reflection  that  there  is  no  *  farther  west '  to 
subdue. 

'  Hie  stetimus  tandem,  nobis  uhi  defuit  orbiB,' 

The  general  result  of  this  tendency  to  dispersion  is,  that  there 
are  large  portions  of  the  Union  in  which  the  advance  of  society 
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seems  either  stopped  or  suspended.  Al(mg  the  whole  Atlantic 
seaboard,  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  anid  the  ocean,  from 
the  state  of  New  York  to  Florida,  the  population,  for  the  last 
twenty  yeais,  has  been  very  nearly  stationary :  its  wealth,  prt- 
bably,  has  dimnished.  Nor  does  this  decay  proceed  simply  from 
the  circumstance  of  new  clearings  not  taking  place;  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive abandonment  of  old  ones.  This  curious  feet  in  Amoricmi 
economy  has  been  much  ? emarked  upon  of  late  years.  Mr  Buck- 
ingham saw,  along  the  banks  of  the  J  ames  river,  whole  ranges  of 
decaying  mansions  and  deserted  plantatioBS,  once  the  seats  of  the 
local  aristocracy  of  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.     *  From  the  deck  of 

*  one  of  the  steam-boats  cwa  the  Potomac,'  says  Mr  Lyell>  *  we  saw 

*  Mount  Vernon,  formerly  the  plantation  of  General  Washing- 

*  ton.     Instead  of  exhibiting,  like  the  farms  in  the  northern  states, 

*  a  lively  picture  of  progress  and  improvement,  this  properly  was 
^  described  to  me  by  all  as  worn  out,  and  of  less  value  now  than 

*  in  the  days  of  its  illustrious  owner.    The  bears  and  wolves,  they 

*  say,  are  re-entering  their  ancient  haunts,  whieh  would  scarcely 

*  have  happened  if  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  Virginia.' 
Probably  not;  undoubtedly,  the  abandonment  of  old  land  is 
much  promoted  by  the  system  of  slavery — agriculture  imder  it 
requiring  much  capital,  and  being  subject  to  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture, the  competition  for  newer  sofls  is  the  more  forcibly  felt. 
But  the  same  thing  happens  elsewhere^  In  Delaware,  which  is 
not  a  slave  state,  the  population  has  not  increased  for  thirty  yeara; 
and  much  of  the  land  is  said  to  be  worn  out. 

Steam  navigation,  the  first  birth  of  this  century  of  prodigies;, 
undoubtedly  promoted,  to  a  great  extent,  this  tendency  of  the 
population  to  disperse.  And  it  seems  most  probabk  that  the  in- 
vention of  railroads  will  form  another  and  a  most  effectual  step  in 
the  same  direction.  If  so,  incalculable  as  the  advantagesare  wmch 
a  country  circumstanced  like  America  derives  fnom  railroads,  this 
result  will  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  opposite  balance.  It 
^has  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  want  of  fixity  in  the 
population,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  promoters  of  the  low 
civilization  and  loose  morality  characteristic  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  society  of  the  Union.  While,  in  this  couptry,  luindreds  of 
thousands  are  wasted  in  debating  the  question, — whether  a  line 
of  an  hundred  miles  direct  will  pay  better,  and  serve  moje  pur- 
poses, than  a  line  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  passing  tHjPOugh 
five  or  six  market  towns; — in  America,  these  gigantic  levellers 
of  time  and  space  trayerse  vast  districts  in  a  straight  line  from 
point  to  point,  and,  instead  of  winding  about  in  search  of  traffic, 
wait  tjU  time  shall  briqg  towns  and  settlemeots  to  them.  In  fkct, 
therailiK>ad  system  seems. peculiarly  adapted  for  two  very  differ- 
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mtA  idatBf  of  tocnetjr  ;-4n  Uttitod  flktriela^  infasbkecl  by  ft  4eMe 
and  industrious  population,  where  any  djfltOTtiy  whiok  i^tkltrs 
SHve'spttdy  and  Jttgnlar  the  akwuly  ^aaijr  •Mnmnntcatioa  from 
^ylaee  to  place,  ia  an  additional  saraig  of  ttnus  and  of  eapilaU-^an 
additional  advaonti^  gained  in  die  oeaseless  straggle  of  compe- 
ting knhiatDy ;  aad  agaixH  in  vast  lef^ionft  only  h«:«.and  tbore 
dn^od  »itfa  settlonents,  wJuere  fifeodss  of  communioadiDn  aie 
salhfir  flMttoM  of  vital  neotflskjr  than  of  mese  gaia  or  eonveaienoe. 
Mr  Lyell  tvent  from  Chadeaton  ^  by  an  txoeUent  ffaihray,  one 
^  handied  and  tisbrty'-aix  miles  tfuriMigli  endless  piae  ibrealB^  lo 
^  Aaguata,  in  Georgia.  This  jottraey,  wbich  would  fomerly 
^  liavsetaken  a  waekyWflBacccHnplishad  betweeBf8iin»keand  sunaet; 
^  and^as  we  seaareely  saw,'  says  be,  ^any  town  oe  viU^e,  or  even  a 
^  eleanng,  nor  any  bamaa  babitatiem  exeapt  (die  Blttdon-bonaes, 
^  the  spirit  ^of  enderpriae  displayed  in  such  public  works  £lied  me 
^  'with  astenidmie&t,  winch  ineieaaed  the  further  ]  went  soutk. 

It  is  vmin  to  apesidaiB  an  the  embryo  eauaea  ^iriiich  must  one 
day  dMck  this  nomade  propenaity,  as  well  as  that  speetkl  of  sla- 
very with  aihidi  it  ia  too  intimately  connected-^so  inaneaanre- 
aUe  doea  tl|e  nnoceupied  field  stili  appear.     The  future  ia  dark 
indeed ;  and  he  who  expects  to  see  either  evil  exhanst  itself  by 
4ts  orwn  progreas^  may  banre  to  wait  till  the  rich  praitiesof  Texas^ 
and  the  still  more  Inxudant  forests  of  Califoraia,  swaem  with  po-' 
;piilatwn4  til}  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  travtetsed  by  graad*jnaction 
sailwayafiNnnthe  Pacific  to  the  Atlai^c;  andttU  the  unhappy  Mex- 
icana  am  dvirea  within  the  .narrow  lunits  of  their  isthmuBi  south 
-of  the  arid  deserts  of  Sonora  and  Durai^*  Meanwhile,  it  seems 
^eertaiai  that  tfaeine  can.  be  no  material  advance  in  the  haglmr  de- 
.partmentaaf  national  dviliaation-^tbat  the  nal&Dnal  mind  can  ac- 
tive no  firmnessi  of  tone  and  dignity  of  character — ^whtle  these 
nn&vooraUe  eiements  oontinne  to  develope  diemselTcs  widi  in- 
-ctfeasing  at»ngth.    The  backwoodsman,  and  the  slave^^wner  toa> 
:may  hiuiie  marks  of  thdr  own ;  but  they  ate  not  exactly  the  eba- 
Taeters  whacfa  oommunieate  hi^bitts  of  refinement,  or  of  sterling 
industry  aad  moixaMty,  to  a  population.     The  ^eat  cities  are  the 
rttviluseia  of  Ameriaa,  as  diey  were  of  Earope  in  tbe  middle  ages, 
diongli  Irom  ^ry  different  causes ;  Ac  influences  whicb  spring 
-fimn  diem  hare,  to  atrui^e  with  tibe  geoeml  tone  of  soooety  with- 
^^at^^^'-^fltrug^  in  whi<^  the  banner  of  progress  appears  for  same 
^|M^  pMt4io.£aTe  been  ginng  way  before  that  of  barhamm>;..  iti 
tvimn  tuw  .^Dt^ftftleaae  of  the  tooaraev  ekmerat  teada  to  keep  dbe 
^wwn:intdiect  of  Itie  JC2?*ry  down  to  die  levdl  of  cht^idfaood ;.  and 
iSB^blle  aMmaliiy  do\f n  to  tlie  iowuJ  ^t^daid  ^oiiipaAble  with 
4iM  pre»emi^ti^  of  aookty.     But  <diar#  is  no  gelT^  f*^^"«*  6* 
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mankTnd,  except  by  a  series  of  oscillatians ;  and  peiimps  tibie  tide 
is  already  on  the  turn. 

Amongst  all  the  unfortunate  arguments  by  which  Americans 
Have  defended  their  tariff— amidst  all  the  futile  endeavours  to 
show  that  a  country  may  become  richer  by  forcing  capital  from 
more  into  less  productive  occupations — we  have  often  wondered 
that  the  pdliticai  ground  for  defending  it  has  been  less  prominently 
urged ;— its  tendency,  in  the  limited  degree  in  which  commercial 
laws  can  affect  the  progress  of  society,  to  keep  togedier  a  certain 
portion  of  the  population^  which,  under  a  freer  system,  would  be 
scattered  abroad  in  the  general  dispersion.  If  the  tariff  ha» 
really  fostered  manufactures,  where,  without  it,  tkey  would  not 
liave  existed — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  very  doubtful  in- 
'deed — it  has  to  that  extent  rescued  a  certain  amount  of  capital, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  spread,  with  more  abundant 
return,  over  the  wild  plains  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and  invest- 
ed it  in  establishments  nourishing  a  civic  population,  and  main* 
/  "taining  the  civilization  of  the  country.  It  has  then  acted — no 
/  doubt,  far  from  any  intention  of  its  contrivers — ^in  sacrificing 
some  amount  of  production  for  the  sake  of  a  more  politic  distri- 
bution of  wealth. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  the  planters  of  the  lower  parts  of 
.  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  visited  by  Mr  Lyell  in  this  part  of 
,  his  journey,  (the  only  part  of  the  American  population  who 
present  any  counterpart  to  the  character  of  English  gentry,)  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  enviable  one.  The  state  of  society 
about  them  seems  stationary ;  public  wealth  is  not  on  the  in- 
crease ;  still  less  refinement  or  civilization.  Like  our  own  West 
India  planters,  they  have  to  struggle  hard,  we  suspect,  against 
the  accumulated  effects  of  the  extravagance  of  more  prosperous 
days,  the  competition  of  newer  soils,  and  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  necessary  supply  of  slaves.  In  many  parts  of  this 
region,  not  only  the  soil,  but  the  climate  appears  to  deteriorate : 
fever  and  ag^e  prevail  where  they  were  unheard  of  a  few  years 
ago.  *  When  the  English  army,'  says  Mr  Lyell,  ^  was  campaign^ 
^  ing  on  the  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
^  they  encamped,  with  impunity  in  places  where  it  would  now  be 
^  death  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  the  hot  season.  I  inquired  what 
^  could  have  caused  so  great  a  change  ;  and  found  the  phenome- 
'  non  as  much  a  matter  of  controversy  as  the  malaria  of  Italy/ 
But  the  planters  are  a  generous,  kindly,,  and  Ubesal  r:iG9  of  meb, 
on  all  occasions  where  the  sore  subjp;^*  of  slavery  is  not  invol- 
ved ;  and  so  hospitable.^  ±-^^  ^'jje  g^nUfic  traveller  finds  it  prudent 
to  have  it  o^l^cuiarly  requested  in  his  letters  of  introduction,  that 
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^  infiDrmation;  respecting  his  objects^  and  facilities  of  moTiBg 
^  fram  place  to  place,  snould  be  given  him,  instead  of  dinners 
^  and  society/  As  far  as  the  outward  appearance  of  things  , 
went,  slavery  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  had  little  to 
hurt  the  s^isibilities  of  the  traveller.  The  negroes  'appear- 
^  ed  y^  cheerfnl  and  free  from  care :  better  fed  than  a  large 
^  part  of  the  labouring  class  of  Europe;  and  though  meanly 
^  dressed,  and  often  in  patched  garments,  never  scantily  clothed 
^  for  the  cUmate/  In  many  instances  they  keep  their  masters 
in  subjection,  in  a  manner  which  might  teach  a  valuable  lesson 
even  to  first-class  London  servants.  The  most  autocratic 
coachman  who  condescends  to  hold  English  reins,  would  hardly 
venture  to  exhibit  his  despotism  so  ostentatiously  as  his  Carolinian 
brethren.  *  On  one  occasion,'  says  our  author,  ^  we  were  proceed- 
'  ing  in  a  well*appointed  carriage  with  a  planter,  when  we  came 
^  to  a  dead  halt.  Inquiring  the  cause,  the  black  coach- 
^  man  said  he  had  dropped  one  of  his  white  gloves  on  the  road, 
^  and  must  drive  back  and  try  to  find  it !  He  could  not  recollect 
'  within  a  mile  where  he  had  last  seen  it ;  we  remonstrated,  but 
^  in  vain.  As  time  pressed,  the  master,  in  despair,  took  off  his 
'  own  gloves,  and,  saying  he  had  a  second  pair,  gave  them  to 
^  him.  When*  our  dbarioteer  had  deliberately  put  them  on,  we 
*  started  again.' 

We  must,  however,  in  honesty  confess,  that  we  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  Mr  Lyell's  language  on  this  subject  of 
slavery.  Undoubtedly  the  quiet  judgments  of  his  dispassionate 
understanding — the  miHu  sapientta  of  one  who,  without  losing 
in  scientific  study  his  interest  in  political  and  social  questions,  is 
free  from  the  h^it  and  mist  which  these  engender  in  minds  with- 
out subjects  of  purer  and  calmer  contemplation  to  steady  them — 
are  far  more  valuable  than  the  bluster  of  one  class  of  travel- 
lers, and  the  sentimentalism  of  another ;  but  it  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  we  wish  he  had  spoken  more  freely.  For  his 
views  osi  all  these  matters  are  in  our  opinion  sound  and  right ; 
we  only  question  whether  he  is  not  more  chary  of  expressing 
them,  than  any  writer  who  touches  at  all  on  that  tremendous 
subject,  ought  to  be.  No  one  would  expect  from  him  the  un- 
meaning and  indiscriminate  abuse  of  Americans,  as  Americans, 
which  is  so  often  heard  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  Once 
for  all,  it  is  not  our  own  ten  or  twelve  years  of  emaneipation — 
an  emancipation  carried  through  against  the  \irili  of  the  planters^ 
and  no  less  s^^nst  the  long  opposition  of  the  Church  and  Aris- 
tocracy at  home — which  Entitles  us  to  assume  the  tone  of  in- 
dignant virtue^  There  is  scarcely  a  single  atrocious  law,  or  a 
siiigle  Wd- hearted  usage  injhe  slave-states  of  America,  which 
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JMs  Wit  fis  ytimttdi  m  iovut  own  cebnidL  biatmj  ^  raunBljr  one 
wbidb  our  own  fdaQtera  wovH  mA  iuameseiteiaed^  if  diejr  Ini/ndt 
becA  cMDpddbd  to  abanimi  tfaem  by  tho£>re6  of  |)>«Uio  ottnioti 
mt  kome.  AU  tkis  may  be  bumiliating,  bul  it  is  tmai^  ami  if  we 
are  tedd  dmt  the  English  planiois  were  nevertfaekis  aa  Jmbqut- 
sbk  «nd  nghj^tidahiog  race  of  meiv  we  repljr^  to  nweh  the 
znore  apology  for  the  Adoaerieans.  But  the  kihoosnt  atwooity 
of  the  sytsten-^no  matter  by  what  nfttion  maiataitted — the  aiek- 
e»ing  tjT9xmj  of  its  legtfilatioii,  and  the  uaam  idoMJi  hkre 
l^own  up  under  it ; — sur^y  theae  are  tfaxBgs  which  admt  of  m> 
paltiatioa  or  soft  speakings  if  diey  are  to  be  epolmm  of  at  all. 
The  questien  of  emaneipatioD  in  Anuecba  is  atteaied,  it  is  mii^ 
with  enormous  difficultiffl:  bettso-^thiit  anydrBaacmfDr^Ksgui- 
wag  the  plain  fact^  that  without  emancipatioQ  tiMM  can  be  neiutr 
internal  peaee,  nor  happioess,  nor  civiligMtion,  £Mr  one  half  of  the 
Union,  nor  harmony  between  that  half  and  the  xsmunder? 
Why  lepeaty  as  Mr  Lyell  does^  except  to  expose  their  £ftUaay-^ 
which  he  does  sot — the  shifts  to  whieb  alaFe-holders  aatdsaUy 
CMOuerh  hav^e  recourse  in  anrument,  bi^  which  cannot  imp  a  mo- 
•ent  i«poB«  <»  a  <l>«pani<^  .WeF  ?  They  »dc  popetaally 
for  *  time ; '  but  wfaat  use  is  nsade  of  it  ?  If  legidaticm  is  beoeming 
more  and  more  unchnstian  and  inhuman, — if  the  blaxdL  populati<m 
is  more  and  more  degraded  by  every  successive  chaogfiiii  ita^hil 
^tmtne, — to  what  acoomt  ane  these  matters  turning  the  space 
which  the  cowardice  of  roan,  and  the  loag-eufferiiig  of  heimB, 
4dlow  diem?  Bnt  then,  this  is  idl  the  fa^  of  the  abolitioBists 
jMid  their  movement.  .  Indeed  t  we  have  yet  to  leam  that  a 
single  step  was  ever  taken  in  any  eomitry,  for  the  advantage  of 
•die  unhappy  victims  of  white  avadce,  except  dmragii  tim  means 
^  similsur  agitation, — whether  the  agitaton  laere  bishops  and 
asonks,  as  in  the  aid  Spamsh  times,  or  Qaakaa,  Baptists,  and  pfai- 
losopbevs  in  our  own*  The  fJaa tersy  says  Mr  l.y€ll,  *  cooaplanicKl 
^  moehtomeof  the  manner  in  which  the  escape  of  mnawi^stairp^s 

*  was  fafiaured  in  the  free  states^  Their  ianoeence,  they  saidy  is 
^  always  assumed,  and  the  omelty  and  harshness  of  thaiv  ewneis 
'  taken  £dv  granted ;  whereas  the  fugitives  often  oonsii^  of  goad* 
'  fbr-nothing  characters^  who  would  bafe  been  pat  iaito  ^i  in 
<  Europe,  but  who  bene  are  left  at  latge^  baoaase  their  mairtees 
i  S!^  unwilling  to  lose  diehr  servioas  by  imynooaaient  while  they 

*  at^  ^oiB^lW  to  eopport  iChenu'  That^  is— M  it  is  meant  to 
fotfhd  any  gmetu  ?£nsoaing  on  this  oonplaiai^the  atamtsss 
w<oald  have  as  belieioe  that  w^'i^'fmdootei  m«n  Imve  ao  deaire  lo 
^tcape  fn>th  a  ootiditim  in  wliish  th^  fii^age  i»  ooaeublMg^; 
«hdr  cbildt^n  strangers ;  tkielr  Miaans  lisMe  to  idi  fh^  eapriees 
of  iodulgenoe  or  oraelty  ;-Utt  wmeb  it  is  aa  tfMggpiMia*  to  iagr> 
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that  tbe  iMre  uiledy  theiy  renMUMe  all  tkfti  charafllerhKB 
and  coateat  theoMely^B  with  etUintg,  dwikiiif »  asd  toUkig  like 
tlie  domestic  ajumak,  dieir  fellow  aennaats,  ^  faetfecr  they  fulfil 
the  puvpoaes  for  whidb  they  are  ke^  in  \mmg ;  that  those  who 
ave  perverse  eaough  to  break  loose  from  the  pleaetng  dbcttnt  of 
thia domestic  ^iastitutiott'  are  ptesiUMiUy  tlmveaand  vagabonds! 
If  this  were  true^  it  wouUi  be  a  heavier  UMMilatioii  on  those  who 
have  reduced  the  »^ro  to  such  a  state  of  bestial  iqpathy,  than 
the  worst  that  abolUioaists  can  mge  agiubst  the«i ;  but  we  cfis- 
believe  it.  The  conduct  of  the  munerous  runaways  who  hare 
ioxmd  an  asylum  ia  Canada  affavds»  we  i«Mgine»  a  wore  than 
sufficient  aaswear  to  the  charge. 

Mr  Lyeirs  aext  excursion  from  Bostoa,  which  city  i^pears  to 
have  coBStiituted  his  general  headquarters,  led  him  across  the  Al- 
leghaaies  ijoito  the  western  pMrt  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  nountaios  foraa  amMjbier  great  natural  feature  of  die 
Union.  They  extend  from  the  Hudeon  almost  to  the  Mississippi, 
in  a  series  of  par&Uel  lines  or  ridges,  resembling,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, tbe  disposition  of  the  Jura  range  in  Eurc^e,  though  very 
different  in  structure.  These  lodges  riee  witfi  singular  con- 
tinuity of  elevation,  like  a  series  of  ^g^a«tic  foUs  or  wrinkles, 
^  along  the  surface  of  ^eearth ;  '"-<a  oomparisoo  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  when  it  appearsy^on  gaolei^aJlinveBtigatiett,  that 
they  ane  literally  ^  g^aotic  feUs  or  wrinkles.'  Mr  LyeU  attzibntes 
tl^B  pecnliar  formatien  to  veJeanic  action  from  below,  opesating 
in  a  line  or  ciUurection  parallel  to  the  present  ridge,  ami  thus  up- 
heaving the  strata  ;  aiid  it  appears  that  in  the  south-eastern  parts, 
dykes  of  igneous  rock  sometimeo  ejctend  for  many  miles  parallel 
to  the  saaae  <liroetioa..  Whsttever  be  the  cauae,  it  nocesaarily 
tenders  the  scenery  of  the  AUeghaaies,  *  in  general  maBotooous, 
^  the  outline  of  each  long  Tidge  being  so  even  and  unbroken,  and 
^  there  beiQg  so  great  a  want  of  a  domiaont  ridge.'  But  it  is  a 
«pieadid  monotony ;  tiiat  of  aaajes tic,  solitary  iis&^nr e«  The  ridges 
are  ev^y  whese]|co*VOTed  with  the  virgki  fotest  5***4n  Poijnsylvania 
eo  densely^  *  Idkat  the  suarvejiEors  were  obliged  to  elimb  up  to  the 
^t^s  of  trees,  in  ^ddr  to  obtain  seresal  views  of  the  oeontry, 
<  aikd  ^onstaruet  4  geographioal  mlipb.' 

The  valleys  !of  the  Alteghaniea,  in.  Pennsylvania,  and  tte  A(^- 
oent  paittS'  of  the  neighfbouvifi^  states,  are  ooeopied  in  a^  great 
4egiee  by  those  cokmes  of  ^eraian  emigraite  and  their-  do-^ 
sceadants,  whkh  foiis  00  curioas  m*  vamety  auMtt  the  rostl«»s' 
'American  population  sweeping  pM  and  acound  tJiem.  They 
aso  stf^^agth^d.by  ifcie  oontimik  arrival  of  oeetnaits;  £iv  few 
^e  aw4te  of  tim  g^raat  extent.to  wMeh  j  animal  earigfatioin  takes 
l^I^oe  f r^ffi^  (xi^noni^  to  th^  tJjaited  States ;  ieqpoaialfy  fmm^  Wi^ 
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temburg  and  its  neighbourhood.     They  appeared  to  Mr  Lyell 

*  industrious  and  saving,  very  averse  to  innovation,  but  certainly 

*  wanting  in  that  habit  of  identifying  themselves  with  the  acts 

*  of  their  government,  which  can  alone  give  to  the  electors  under 

*  a  representative  system  a  due  sense  of  responsibility/  That  is 
to  say,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resisting  every  attempt  to 
make  the  States  they  inhabit  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts ;  and 
their  obstinacy  was,  as  the  Americans  assert,  the  main  cause  of 
the  long  suspension  of  dividends  by  Pennsylvania.     Mr  Lyell 

*  felt  inclined  to  believe,  that  as  soon  as  these  Germans  were 

*  convinced  that  they  really  owed  the  money,  they  would  pay  it.' 
If  a  German  Sydney  Smith  were  possible,  such  a  phenomenon 
might  here  be  of  signal  service.  But  they  must  be  a  difficult 
race  to  argue  with.  The  most  characteristic  anecdote  we  ever 
read  of  these  worthy  Swabians,  was  in  the  work  of  their  country- 
man, Ernest  Grund,  A  detachment  of  emigrants,  in  the  joy  of 
their  enfranchisement  from  the  endless  vexations  of  petty 
German  government,  and  the  host  of  small  officials  (schrdberle 
uriterlings^  as  the  south  Germans  call  them)  who  worried  them 
to  death  with  the  points  of  their  pens,  enacted  it  as  the  first 
by-law  for  the  regulation  of  their  community,  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  reading  and  writing  ! 

Descending  the  western  side  of  these  mountains,  Mr  Lyell 
crossed  the  Apalachian  coal-field — one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  destined  apparently  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive.  It  is 
already  found  worth  while,  he  says,  to  supply  the  steamers  of 
New  Orleans,  1100  miles  distant,  with  coal  from  Pittsburg. 
He  and  Mrs  Lyell,  the  partner  of  all  his  travels,  descended  the 
Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence  crossed  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  Cleveland  in  Lake  Erie, — an  adventurous  journey,  to  be  ac- 
complished in  American  stage-coaches  by  a  British  lady.  But 
whatever  the  accommodation  in  other  Respects  may  be,  Mr 
Lyell  asserts,  that  in  no  single  instance  had  he  or  his  companion 
occasion  to  complain  of  any  discourtesy  or  want  of  attention.    '* 

This  state  of  Ohio  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  transatlantic 
wonders  in  respect  of  rapid  progress.  It  was  a  territory  with 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  year  1800 ;  it  is  now  a  republic 
with  two  millions  of  citizens— as  many  as  those  of  Venice  or  the 
United  Provinces  in  their  proudest  days — with  a  profusion  of 
agricultural  wealth  almost  outrunning  the  need  of  all  available 
markets ;  without  slaves,  and  paying  her  dividends.  And  there 
is  room  for  millions  more;  for  the  whole  state  is  one  rich  tract  of 
undulating  plain,  covered  from  end  to  end  with  the  finest  forest 
trees  of  America,  and  intersected  by  navigable  waters.  Its  nato- 
xal  resources  are  practically  unlimited,  ai^  yet  Ohio  forms  only  a 
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small  section  of  that  vast  region  slopbg  from  the  AUeghanies  to 
tbe  Mississippi,  which  is  almost  every  where  equally  productive 
and  equally  accessible. 

The  full  peopling  of  this  Mississippi  valley — an  event  not  very 
far  distant — will  constitute,  perhaps^  the  most  important  passage 
in  the  social  history  of  man.    Civilization  commenced  in  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  earth  ;  where  seas,  mountains,  deserts,  afford- 
ed shelter  to  communities  struggling  for  growth  against  the 
bleak   winds  of   surrounding  barbarism.       Egypt,    Phoenicia, 
Greece,  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Italy,  were  thus,  one  by  one, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  the  western  world  ; — each, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  spot  of  firm  ground,  the  dwelling  of  intel- 
lect and  art,  and  of  the  science  of  law  and  order,  amidst  the  wild 
chaos  of  the  yet  void  and  formless  continents.      Slowly  and 
timidly  did  civilization  relinquish  these  fortresses,  and  spread 
over  the  neighbouring  plains.*    And  even  in  the  latest  periods  of 
history,  Venice  needed  her  lagunes,  Holland  her  dykes,  Eng- 
land her  ocean,  to  secure  the  growth  of  those  principles  of  go- 
vernment, industry,  and  freedom,  of  which  they  have  been  the 
appointed  nurseries.     And  hence  it  grew  up  as  a  fixed  opinion 
among  politicians,  first,  that  free  institutions  could  only  flourish  ^ 
in  countries  of  a  limited  extent  and  population ;  secondly,  that  the 
energy  and  action,  even  of  despotic  governments,  were  weakened 
by  extensive  dominion.     The  present  century,  so  fertile  in  new 
circumstances  and  new  ideas,  has  developed  new  principles  of 
human  society  in  this  respect  also;  and  the  politicians  of  our 
generation  must  prepare  to  go  to  a  school  in  which  the  maxims 
of  Machiavel  and  Montesquieu  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  obso- 
lete, like  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;    We  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  the  contemplation  of  space  and  numbers  as  the  greatest 
future  elements  of  political  greatness.     With  war  reduced  to  an 
art  of  rapid  and  decisive  results ;  with  the  internal  communica* 
tions  of  peace  so  multiplied  and  improved,  that  the  same  social 
relations  will  subsist   oetween   kingdoms  as  now   subsist   be- 
tween provinces  of  the  same  kingdom,  while  provinces  become 
as  parishes — no  civilized  nation  can  long  keep  its  knowledge, 
its  habits,  its  industry,  its   very  spirit  to  itself;   all  will  be 
sections   of  a  great  whole,   between  which  relative  size  and 
population  will  form  the  principal  distinctions.     Nor  will  there 
be   any  practical  limits  to  the  extension  of  Empire.      Steam 
will  render  the  action  of  government  on  all  parts  of  the  political 
body,  in  ordinary  times,  immedis^te  and  certain ;  and  thus  secure 
^centralization  and  unity.     Steam  will  render  the  action  of  the 
people  on  the  government,  in  great  emergencies,  irresistible;  and 
thus  secure  freedom,  if  the  people  are  true  to  themselves.     Let 
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us  remembeiv  that  -widi  Ikde  iucnssse  of  <mr  pr^ennanft  i&ectiaiii-- 
cal  fjKailides,  tfaoogbt  might  fae  tmtiMiitted  firom  ^ive  extremity 
to  the  other  of  a  state  as  large  as  the  old  Romaai  empire  in  a  fe\r 
miBUteB^  aad  troops  dispavtcfaed  in  t^y  few  d{^ ;  and  it  wfll  be^ 
seen  at  once  liow  absonl  would  be  the  apptication  of  poU^al 
ideas  formed  in  the  infeney  of  society,  to  tiiis  its  stagis  of  ne^ 
and  portentous  advanee.  These  ai«  not,  pei4mps,  very  attra^e^ 
tive  specidatioiis;  tliey  disturib  old  and  favuMirite  assoeiatimts ; 
they  seem  to  reduce  many  cherished  traditk>M,  m:uch  painfnlty 
acquired  knowledge,  to  obsolete  lore ;  but  these  things  are  so, 
and  we  must  aeciKtom  ouis^v^  to  regui^d  them  and  th€$r  cor* 
sequences  without  shrinking.  If  die  Ameiicans  preserre  that 
tenaeious  spirct  of  unity  which  has  kidierto  so  singularly 
characterized  them  in  aU.  uieir  career  of  aggresston,  oecupatSon, 
and  annexation,  it  is  imposjufole  to  ovent^eBtimate  the  greatness 
of  their  future. 

Meanwhile,  these  irii^in  r^ions  are  not  very  tempting  even 
to  the  scientific^  still  less  to  the  picrturesque  traveller.  From  the 
Alleghany  range  to  the  Mississippi  the  coantry  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  the  formations  of  the  i^  of  our  Devonshire,  South 
Welsh,  and  carboniferous  groups.  But  these,  instead  of  bein^^ 
highly  inclined,  as  in  Engiand  and  the  rest  of  Western  Europe, 
forming  hilly  or  moimtaiBous  tmcts,  lie,  as  in  Russia,  nearly 
horizontal,  and  covered  with  superiidal  drift ; — constituting  vast 
plains,  where,  as  in  Russia,  the  noble  rivers  form  the  only  strike 
ing  feature  which  the  country  in  genesal  presents. 

Generally  iEf)eaking,  our  ideas  of  tm  antiqofty  of  these 
primeval  forests  are  overcharged.  Pirobtetbly  the  rankness  of 
vegetation  itself  prevents  the  trees  in  general  from  attaining  a 
great  age  ;  they  destroy  each  odiier. 

*  I  amused  myself/  says  our  traveller,  *  by  countiag  tbe  rings  of  annual 
growth  in  these  trees,  (at  Bath,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,)  and 
found  that  some  had  b«Bn  only  forty  years  old  when  cut  down  ;  most  of 
the  older  stumps  went  back  no  farther  than  two  centuries,  or  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrim  fatbere,  some  few  to  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
scarcely  one  to  the  days  of  Columbus,  I  bad  befbre  remarked  that  y«ry 
ancient  trees  seemed  uncommon  in  the  aboriginal  fsresls  of  this  part  oi 
America.  They  are  usually  tall  aad  straight,  with  no  grass  growing  under 
their  dark  shade,  although  the  green  herbi^e  soon  springs  up  when  the 
wood  is  removed,  and  the  sun's  rays  allowed  to  penetratei' 

In  this  great  expanse  of  uniform  plain,  where  the  continuity 
of  strata  is  little  interrupted,  and  the  surface  covered  geilerally 
with  drift  and  detritus,  tne  deep-cut  banks  of  the  rivers  mrnish  to 
the  geologist  the  principal  intfex  to  the  contents  of  the  interior ; 
and  this  particularly  where  they  form  catataets — those  pecnliar 
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featonet  of  oiyititries  of  kvdl  strata  ef  fdteniate  hajrdaew  and 
softnesg*  Niagara  is  a  ^  chronometer/  as  Mr  Lyell  calls  it ;  but 
a  most  obscure  one^  whick  it  requii«B  mudi  pecsever log  attention 
as  well  as  much  eaodon  to  rtad  rightly ;  for  in  no  province  of 
sdenoe  are  first  imptessions  so  decettful  as  in  geology.  Mr 
Lyeil^  as  cor  Kftders  well  know,  has  impi«S9ed  that  science  witk 
the  stamp  of  Ids  own  original  ideas ; — iwtm  which  were  received 
atfirst with  litftte  fietfour^  oiit  wUdb  hav«  gradually trioiBphed,  and 
are  still  in  the  coofK  of  triumph,  over  oppoditioB.  And  we  have 
oboerved,  that  «ven  those  who  still  refuse  to  admit  as  a  general 
proposition  his  theory  of  the  production  of  geological  effects  by 
gradual  changes,  such  as  are^now  inc^erataon,  seem  insensibly  to 
yield  to  it  in  detail ;  and  adopt  almost  unconsciously  its  lansuafife 
a»d  iMde  of  learning.  T^  Mowinir  is  a  brief  ouUine  of  Is 
interpretation  of  this  great  historical  monument. 

The  region  of  the  Lakes  rests  on  the  older  stratified  rocks  ; — 
those  of  which  the  representatives  in  England  were  formerly 
called  ^  transition'  and  <  carboniferous/  These  he  supposes  to 
have  remained,  *  nearly  undkturbed  and  horissonial,  from  the  era 
^  of  their  formation  beneath  the  sea,  to  a  comparatively  modem 
^  period,^  during  which  they  slowly  emerged.  An  era  of  de- 
pression sucoee^sdy  during  which  the  strata  were  again  as  slowly 
submerged,  and  became  covered  with  marine  drift  of  stratified 
and  unstratified  sand  and  gxaveL  This  period  was,  geologically 
speaking,  very  modern ;  *  for  the  shells  then  inhabiting  the  ocean^ 
^  bdbng^  almost  without  exertion,  to  species  stul  living  in 
'  Jiigh  novtheni)  and  some  of  them  in  temperate  latitudes*'  The 
next  chnnge,  Mr  Lydi  continues,  ^was  tke  re-emergence  of 

*  this  country,  consisting  of  the  ancient  denuded  rocks  covered 

*  indiscriminately  with  modern  marine  drift.     The  upward  move-^ 

*  mentby  which  this  was  accomplished,  was  not  sudden  and  instan- 

*  taneous,  but  gradual  and  intermittent ;  the  pauses  by  which  it 

<  was  interrupted^are  marked  by  ancient  lines,  ridges,  and  terraces, 

<  found  at  different  heights  above  the  present  lakes ;'  such  as  the 
well-known  *  ridge  road  of  Lake  Ontario,'  and  *  lake  ridges* 
of  Erie*  As  ooon  as  tlie  table  land  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  emerged  and  was  laid  dry,  the  river  Niagara  came  into 
existence  ;--^t»e  basin  of  Lake  Ontario  still  continuing  to  form 
part  of  the  sea,  into  which  the  river  fell  by  <  a  cwcade  of  mode- 

*  rate  height'  at  Queenston,  seven  miles  from  the  present  falls. 
From  that  time  the  cataract  has  gtadualiy  receded  to  its  pre- 
sent site ; — during  a  period  of  ages,  in  the  earlier  part  of  which 
the  upheaval  must  have  continued  until  Ontario  was  raised  to 
its  present  level  above  the  sea.  What  was  the  length  of  this 
period,  Ae  ictst  geological  s<BCuhm  oi  this  region  ?      That 
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Magara  now  recedes  is  clear.  The  falls  are  already  altered 
materklly  in  shape,  perhaps  in  height,  since  Father  Hennepin, 
whose  account  Mr  Lyell  cites,  visited  them  in  1678.  (Mr 
Lyell,  by  the  way,  speaks  of  the  falls  as  having  been  seen  by  no 
European  traveller  before  Hennepin  :  we  suspect  he  is  mistaken 
here ;  the  French  of  Canada  had  penetrated  to  the  upper  lakes 
.before  that  time,  and  we  think  the  rails  were  described  as  |[arly  as 
1658.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  aware,  that  as  regards  veracity 
Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  Father  Hennepin.)  The  pre- 
sent rate  of  retrocession  has  been  estimated  at  a  foot  a-year.  At 
the  same  rate,  the  fall  would  have  cut  its  way  from  Queenston 
upwards  in  35,000  years.  But  we  cannot  assume  this  identity 
of  rate.  The  recession  now  takes  place  by  reason  of  the  escarpe- 
ment  of  the  waterfall  being  composed  of  hard  limestone  above, 
and  soft  clay  below.  The  boiling  of  the  vast  whirlpool  wears 
away  the  clay  basement ;  and  the  undermined  limestone  falls 
from  time  to  time  in  fragments  into  the  abyss.  But  between 
Queenston  and  Niagara  various  strata  are  cut  through  by  the 
river ;  and  *  at  every  step  in  the  process  of  excavation,  the  height 

*  of  the  precipice,  the  hardness  of  the  material  at  its  base,  and 

*  the  quantity  of  fallen  matter  to  be  removed,  must  have  varied. 

*  At  some  points  it  may  have  receded  much  farther  than  at  pre- 

*  sent,  at  others  much  slower ;  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
^  to  decide  whether  its  average  progress  has  been  more  or  less 

*  rapid  than  now.' — 

*  The  principal  events  enumerated  in  the  above  retrospect,  comprising- 
the  submergence  and  re-emergence  of  the  Omadian  lake  district  and 
valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  depoBition  of  fresh  water  strata,  and  the 
gradual  erosion  of  a  ravine  seven  miles  long,  are  all  so  modern  in  the 
earth's  history  as  to  belong  to  a  period  when  the  marine,  the  fluvintile, 
and  terrestrial  shells  were  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  those  now 
living.     Yet  if  we  fix  our  thoughts  on  any  one  portion  of  this  period— 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  for  example,  required  for  the  recession  of  the 
Niagara  from  the  escarpement  of  the  falls— how  immeasurably  great 
will  its  duration  appear  in  comparison  with  the  sum  of  years  to  which 
the  annals  of  the  human  race  are  limited  !     Had  we  happened  to  discover 
strata  charged  with  fluvintile  shells  of  recent  species,  and  enclosing  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  a  mastodon,  near  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  some  vallev 
we  might  naturally  have  inferred  that  the  buried  quadruped  had  perished 
at  an  era  long  after  the  canoes  of  the  Indian  hunter  had  navigated  the 
North  American  waters.     Such  an  inference  might  easily  have  been 
drawn  respecting  the  fossil  tusk  of  the  great  elephantine  quadruped 
which  I  saw  taken  out  of  the  shell-mari  in  the  banks  of  the  Genesee 
river    near   Rochester.     But  fortunately,  in    the   Niagara,   we    may 
turn  to  the  deep  ravine,  and  behold  therein  a  Chronometer  measuring 
rudely,  yet  emphatically,  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  interval  of  yeare 
which  separate  the  present  time  from  the  epoch  when  the  Niagara  flowed 
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fit  a  higher  levd  fievenil  miles  farther  north  across  the  plalibrm*  We 
then  become  conscious  hoMr  far  the  two  events  before  con^Qunded 
together,  the  entombment  o/  the  mastodon,, and  the  date  of  the  first 
peopling  of  the  earth  hy  man,  m^y  recede  to  distances  almost  indefinitely 
remote  from  each  other. 

*  But  however  much  we  may  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  Niagara  first  began  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes,  we  have  seen  that  this  period  was  one  only  of  a  series  all  belong- 
ing to  the  present  zoological  epoch,  or  that  in  which  the  living  testa- 
ceous fauna,  whether  fresh  water  or  marine,  had  already  come  into  being. 
if  such  events  can  take  place  while  the  zoology  of  the  earth  remains 
almost  stationary  and  unaltered,  what  ages  may  not  be  comprehended  in 
those  successive  tertiary  periods  daring  which  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
^lobe  have  been  alnlost  entirely  changed  I  Yet  how  subordinate  a  place 
in  the  long  calendar  of  geological  chronology  do  the  successive  tertiary 
periods  themselves  occupy !  How  much  more  enormous  a  duration  must 
we  assign  to  many  antecedent  revolutions  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants !  No  analogy  can  be  found  in  the  natural  world  to  the  immense 
scale  of  these  divisions  of  past  time,  unless  we  contemplate  the  celestial 
spaces  which  have  been  measured  by  the  astronomer.  Some  of  the  nearest 
of  these  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  as,  for  example,  the  orbits 
of  the  planets,  arc  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles,  which  the 
imagination  in  vain  endeavours  to  grasp.  Yet  one  of  these  spaces,  such  as 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  unit,  a  mere 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  distance  which  separates  our  sun  from  the 
nearest  star.  By  pursuing  still  further  the  same  investigations,  we 
learn  that  there  are  luminous  clouds  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye,  but  resolvable  by  the  telescope  into  clusters  of  stars,  which 
are  so  much  more  remote  that  the  interval  between  our  sun  and  Sirius 
may  be  but  a  fraction  of  this  larger  distance.  To  regions  of  space  of  this 
bigher  order  in  point  of  magnitude,  we  may  probably  compare  sach  an 
interval  of  time  as  that  which  divides  the  human  epoch  from  the  ongin 
of  the  coralh'ne  limestone  over  which  the  Niagara  is  precipitated  at  the 
falls.  Many  have  been  the  soccessive  rerolavions  in  organic  life,  and 
many  the  yicissitudes  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  often 
has  sea  been  converted  into  land,  and  land  into  sea,  since  that  rock  was 
formed.  The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Himalaya^  have  not  only  begun 
to  exist  as  lofty  mountain  chains,  but  the  solid  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed, have  been  slowly  elaborated  beneath  the  sea  within  the 
stupendous  interval  of  ages  here  alluded  to. 

<  The  geologist  may  muse  and  speculate  on  these  events,  until,  filled 
with  awe  and  admiration,  he  forgets  the  presence  of  the  mighty  cataract 
itself,  and  no  longer  sees  the  rapid  motion  of  its  waters,  nor  hears  their 
■sound  as  they  fall  into  the  deep  abyss.  But  whenever  his  thoughts  are 
recalled  to  the  present,  the  tone  of  his  mind,  the  sensations  awakened  in 
his  soul,  will  be  found  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  glorious  scene  which  surrounds  him.' 

When  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  conteinplation  of  these 
stHpendous  ^xms  of  the  past,  man  and  his  doings  seem  to  oecupy 
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ftinere  pehit  in  time  a»  trell  as }ir «pace.  Yet,  fij^etftiiMf  Hccard- 
ing  to  historical  measure,  the  moDuinents  with  which  this  great 
western  ralley  is  filled,  seem  to  claim  for  aboriginal  America  a 
very  respectable  antiquity.  The  great  number  of  these  monu- 
meot^y  the  extei^t.of  many  of  them,  the  objects  of  art  which  they 
are  found  to  contain,  speak  plainly  of  a  more  powerful  and 
advanced  race  than  that  which  was  found  scattered  over  it  by  iHe 
£rst  European  hunters ;  and,  that  the  era  to  which  some  of  them 
belong  is  separated  by  many  centuries  from  that  of  Uie  European 
cliscovery^  is  proredy  curiously  enough,  by  an  examinatiqa  into 
the  comparatire  age  of  the  forest  which  now  covers  them^ 

The    Mounds    indicate  the  existence  of  a  very  num^'mis, 
as  well  as  a  very  advanced,  population.     It  is  very  improbable 
that  they  can  have  been  erected  by  a  mere  invading  09  conquer* 
ing  people,  as  some  supposed  before  their  number  and  size  were 
known.    Professor  Rafinesque  is  said  to  have  ascertained  the  exist- 
ence of  five  hundred  ancient  monuments  in  Kentucky  alone,  and 
fourteen  hundredoutof  it — mostof  which  hebad  visited  and  survey- 
ed lA  person*  And  th^y  are  spread  over  the  whole  basinof  the  Misr- 
sksippi,  from  the  confines  of  Mexico  to  tbo^e  of  the  British  po^ 
sessions;    though  they  reach  tlie  Atlantic  border,   singularly- 
enough,  nowhere  but  in  Florida.     Some  of  them  extend  over 
five  hundred  acres  of  land ;  and  many  have  the  appearance  of 
relics  of  cities,  or  of  the  great  settled  encampments  of  a  race  long 
in  possession  of  the  soil.    And  thus  conjecture  may  wander  back, 
step  by  step,  until  it  connects  the  dawn  of  history  with  the  latest 
phenomena  of  extinct  races  exhibited  by  geology  ;  and  imagines 
the  ancestors  of  the  Jxidians  of  the  Miamis  contemporaries  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  primeval  elephimt ;  but  it  is  equally  possible, 
that  countless  ages  mny  have  intervened  between  them. ,  Accordr 
ing  to  Mr  LyelJ^  <  howevec  Ugh  may  be  the  histofical  antiquity 

*  of  the  mounds,  they  stand  on  alluriai  terraces  which  are  ev*- 
«  dentty  of  a  very  modern  geological  date;     In  America,  as  im 

*  Europe,  the  oldest  monuments  of  human  labour  are  things  of 

*  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  effects  of  physical  causes 

*  which  were  in  operation  after  the  existing  continents  bad  ac^ 

*  quired  the  leading  features  of  hill  and  valley,  river  and  lake, 

*  which  now  belong  to  them/  This  is  not  altogether  the  view 
of  America  antiquaries.  Mr  Bradford  says,  in  his  Essay  on  this 
intefestingt  subject,  that  various  phyaical  changes  have  mani- 
festly oceurred  siiioe  the  oonstructioa  of  tfaeee  monuments ;  an4 
especially,  that  ^  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  Kae  of  imvtd 

*  remains  is  bounded  by  the  ancient  shores  of  lakes  Erie  and 

*  Okit$jda.'  Jf  they  were  indeed  constiucted  before  these  l^es 
had  sujbai4e4  to  their  present  level,  and  if  Mc  LyeU's  estimate  of 
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tbe  era'«f  tbat  sufaiiAeiiee  be  well  fonderl,  Ait  would  gHre  the 
cemaliiB  in  iq^tieBtioii  a  oiost  foniiidaUe  mntiqaky ;  iMit  it  is  ]nti-' 
bable  that  the  ^peeoiatknre  of  titer  sniiquamias  -on  this  rat^eet 
are  fiot  jfoiinded  en  yierjp  eondoaii^'obsernUwn. 

MriLyeU^s  te6ond>i8it  to  Niagara  took  piaee  on  his  return 
from  Ciiicitinatif  in  the  smumer  of  1842,  He  -proeeeded  from 
thei»e^  Tbrtetoiy  Monftpeai,  and  Quebee;  amd  themse  foy  tb« 
n^lMsoown  rotttof'LakeChampbitt,  and  tlie  ^tflteof  Vermont, 
hock-t^  BoatoQ.  He  was- stroek  wilh  tfe  generai  reseniManee 
6^  Ibe  elmeture  and  apfKairanoe  of  Canada^  to  a  mgiMi  witii  vnhMk 
he  WM  v^ry'&miitar,  the  ScRndioarian  Penitiaula.  ^  i  -seemed^ 
be  8a)p«9  '^  tot  liare  got'  bftck  -to  Norway^  «iid  iSweden,  where,  at 

*  m  Gsnada,  ^pasm  and  miea  sdiist,  ami  oecasionally  granite, 
*. prevail  over< ^ideBreaa,  wiiile  the  fessiliferous  rocRs  belong 
^  ^ther  to  the  moat  aneient,  dr  the  very  newest  stmta^to  th^ 
^  fiihuftan  totkB^  or  toidepodttso  raodiern  as  to  contain  exclutiy-ely 

*  abeJJt'of  Accent  species.  In  iM)th  oountries,  we  pass  ov«r  enor<- 
'  vaoAx%  spaces  without  beholding  any  ^mattons  of  an  interme- 

*  diftte  age.  In  botti,  large  enrntses^  or  far^-transported  fragments  of 
^  raek)  have  heeni  eanrted  from  nortfc  to  south ;  IrMle  th^  surfaces 
^  «>f  «clid  rodka,  eoTierfed  at  Tarious  heights  by  gravel,  sand,  and 

*  €lay«  fiave  been  smoothed  and  furrowed.'  And  the  external 
pdr^ns  of  nature  correspond  in  like  manner — pine  forests, 
masses  of  r<»ck  scattered  irregularly  ov«r  a  level  region,  clear  and 
rapid  tmrs«  and  a  singular  labyrinthine  disposition  of  lakes  and 
moraasea,  ehoiraoterize  equally  both  regions. 

Mr  Lyell  bade  fiirewell  to  hit  friends  in  Boston  shortly  after 
Im  retnrO)  and  paibd  a  short  visit  to  Kova  Scotia  on  bis  way  back 
ta£ogiand ; — reaefaang  LiT€rpool  by  the  Columbia  steamer  in  nine 
days  and  fiixtfeen  hours  from  Halifax.  His  glimpse  of  the  State  of 
afiairA  in  ^e  comntry  of  the  ^  Biiie  Noses,'  tau^t  liim  a  lesson  early 
learnt  by 'traveller  in  most  parts  of  our  scattered  colonial  domf- 
sion,— ttha^many  of  the  pecttlwitves  which,  when  efthibtted  foy  a 
Yankee,  wetermdemocratic,Aourishqiiite  as  luxuriantly  in  certain 
distant  parta  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  under  the  sliadow  of  roy- 
iilty.  The  drimer  of  the  stage*coach  from  Pictou  to  Truro  afford^ 
cd  a  good  pendarU  to  tho  slave  coachman  (abov^-mentioned) 
of  South  Carolina.  ^  Drawing  in  the  reins  of  his  four  horses, 
^  be  ififomed  us  that  there  were  a  great  many  wild  raspberries 
'  by  ihe  road-aide,  quite  ripe,  and  that  he  intended  to  get  off  and 
^  eat.Bometnf  them,  at  there  was  time  to  spare,  for  he  should  still 
', arrive  in  Truro  by  the  appointed  hour.  It  is  needless  to  say 
'  Aat  aU*  turned  ont^  as  tfaenewas  no  alternative  but  to  wait  in 
^  the  inside  o£  &'hot  coach,  or  to  pick  fruit  in  the  shade.  Had 
'  ^be  aaime  adv«!kiture  happened  to  a  traveiter  in  the  United 
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<  States,  it  might  iiave  famished  a  good  text  to  one  inclined  to 
f  descant  on  the  inconvenient  independence  of  manner  which  de- 
^  mocratic  institutions  have  a  tendency  to  create/ 

Mr  Lyell  is  now,  we  hear,  engaged  in  a  second  scientific  journey 
in  the  United  States ;  he  will,  we  hope,  be  induced  to  publish  some 
addition  to  his  present  narrative  ;  and,  if  we  might  venture  to  offer 
him  a  counsel,  it  would  be  this — to  devote  more  of  his  pages  to 
subjects  which,  though  not  strictly  scientific,  are  closely  connected 
with  that  pursuit  in  which  he  has  acquired  deserved  eminence ; — to 
descriptions  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country ;  to  the  exercise 
of  that  graphic  power  which  makes  the  untravelled  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  everyday  spectacle  of  the  works  of 
nature  and  man  in  foreign  lands, — not  in  statistical  summaries,  or 
scientific  detail,  but  in  the  broad  outlines  of  observation.     Dr 
Arnold  complains  somewhere  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  meet- 
ing, in  books  of  travels,  with  information  on  a  favourite  topic  of 
his — the  military  topography  of  countries ;  and  he  gives  it  as  an 
instance,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  that,  in  consulting  the  books  of 
those  who  have  gone  over  the  beaten  tract  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  never  met  with  any  who  gave 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  ground-hill,  roll- 
ing plain,  plateau,  and  so  forth.     There  are  many  subjects  of 
this  kind  for  which  the  mass  of  men  have  no  innate  faculty  of 
observation  ;  while,  to  those  who  possess  it,  they  appear  so  ob- 
vious and  trite,  that  they  would  fear  to  discredit  their  pages  by 
dwelling  on  such  commonplace  matters ;  and  many  a  man  has 
toiled  hard,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  weeks'  run  in  the  United  States, 
to  enlighten  the  world  with  his  useless  lucubrations  on  Democracy 
and  Slavery,  who  might,  frcmi  the  readiness  of  his  coup-dceil, 
have  amply  and  well  supplied  the  deficiency  of  which  Dr  Arnold 
complained.     We  think  it  is  that  amusing  personage,  Mr  Willis, 
who  mentions,  that  among  the  Dukes  and  Thanes  in  whose  com- 

tiany  he.  was  so  fortunate  as  pass  his  leisure  hours  in  Eng- 
and,  few  enough  cared  to  listen  to  his  views  of  the  American 
constitution  or  of  fashionable  life — on  which  points  he  was 
strong;  while  they  questioned  him  about  the  appearance  and 
properties  of  live  oak  and  post  oak.  Arbor  vitte  and  Piftui 
pcUusirisj  and  other  such  vulgar  dem2ens  of  American  wood- 
lands— about  which  he  knew  no  more  than  any  other  Broad- 
way Cockney.  Which  of  us,  who  has  not  visited  America, 
can  derive  from  books  any  thing  like  a  clear  notion  of  the 
vegetation  of  an  American  forest  in  different  latitudes  ?  or  the 
physiognomy  of  a  half<-cleared  country,  such  as  characterises 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  old  States  ?  or  of  an  American  district 
under  old  cultivation^  as  in  New  England  ?    And  of  those  who 
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have  8eeii|these  things— as  far  as  the  rapid  progressof  a  steain*boat 
or  a  railway  car  admits  of  the  exercise  of  sight — h»w  many  would 
gladly  review  their  own  hasty  impressions  in  the  work  of  some 
abler  and  jtnore  leisiDrely  observer!  All  geologists  acquire 
the  habit  of  observing  closely  the  actual  f^enomena  of  nature, 
if  they  do  not  begin  by  exercising  it;  butAiore  especially 
those  who,  like  Mr  Lyell,  are  wedd^  to  the  theory  which  ac- 
counts for  the  vast  revolutions  of  older  ages,  by  studying  existing 
causes  and  effects.  To  them  each, vulgar  feature  of  .the.  every- 
day world — the  shape  of  every  hill  and  valley,  the  windings,  cur- 
rents, and  eddies  of '  the  broad  river  or  the  forest  brook,  the 
roadside  gravel  bank,  the  rings  on  the  stump  of  the  roadside  tree, 
the  monotonous  shores  of  the  estuary,  the  daily  tide,  as  it 
rushes  past,  charged  with  earthy  deposits,  or  .freighted  with 
packed  ice — ^are  vestig;es  and  indications  of  great  truths;  all, 
therefore,  are  by  th^n  studied  and  observed  .with  an  eagerness 
which  makes  them,  when  they  add  to  their  acquirements  the 
power  of  description,  the  very  best  of  physical  geographers^  and 
the  most  amusing  writers  of  personal  narratives.  All  this  Mr 
Lyell  has  in  his  power ;  and  we  can  assure  him,  that  in  turning 
over  the  table  of  contents  of  his  next  book*^ without  prejudice  to 
questions  about  repudiation,  slavery,  presidential  election,  and 
the  voluntary  system — we  shall  scan  with  much  greater  delight, 
the  summaries  of  those  chapters  which  promise  to  satisfy  our  far 
livelier  curiosity  regarding  the  physical  features  of  that  vast  wes- 
tern region,  in  which  Bi^op  Berkeley's  ^  fifth  act '  is  probably 
to  be  performed,  and  the  course  of  Empire  to  be  conckided. 
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IK  oat  review  of  Mr  Wlieato«fs^  wotk,  we  sfestebeA  Jin.  •iil-» 
Uney  neagi^  and  impetfeot,  but  stiiU  ani  oodiBe-  alutlte 
gresA seience which  <}oQsidevt diOM  relattoas <>f  independMiiccHii* 
mnaitied  wiiicli  are  proAooed  ov  regolated  by  intemftliQnal  kiw; 
The  rights,  Jiowever,  and,  ooii9e<)«ienual  en  tbwe  nghta,  the 
cUiii^tKHis^  wbicfh  belong  to  soverei§«n  nation's  1)]r>the^  general 
eonsent  o£  th^  eivilized  world,  are  aoI  tha  only  relatiotts.  te 
wbioh  they  aie  subj^et.  Any  two  or  more  natmifl  may  vEry  tkeif 
ttutaal tights  aflddbdigwdofts  Ib^y  etiif aet;  Such naAiODS ^aad  to* 
vards  one  anotbet  in  thej^deralretmiitm;  cmder  wbich.t^rm  we 
liiciude>rreryirelail»!en^3teaCedbytre«Lty^  firoatbe  sliglii-ties  wki«h 
connect  £dglaMd  and  fifredv^D,  dowA  td  dbeintidMi^caMfedera* 
tioB  wbiak'tuHJisiy  or-is  inHended  to  bind,  tegetber  the  danttonatof 
Switaerland. 

The  diftias  wbitefa  > may  bv Imposed,  and  tfae-elainw  wbieli  may 
be  orea^diy  bythi^  relation,  ob^ously  <fii&r  from  these  wUeh 
owe  thetr^gin  taintematiottal^lafW.  Ferif  they  were  the  saonc^ 
^ treaties  would  be  unnecessary;  just  as  contracts  would  be  unne- 
cessary if  all  the  relations  between  man  and  man  were  governed 
by  municipal  law.  All  that  international  law  in  the  one  case,  and 
municipal  law  in  the  other,  can  do,  is  to  direct  that  treaties  and 
contracts  be  faithfully  performed,  and  to  give  rules  in  certain 
cases  for  their  interpretation. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate,  or  even  accurately  to  classify,  the 
objects  for  which  treaties  are  contracted,  would  be  fruitless. 
Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  their  principal  objects  are  four. 
First,  the  termination  of  existing  disputes ;  secondly,  the 
avoiding  future  ones  ;  thirdly,  mutual  assistance ;  and  fourthly, 
the  preventing  one  government  from  using  its  powers  of  external 
action,  or  of  internal  legislation,  to  the  inconvenience  of  another. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes  belong  the  treaties  by  which  wars 
are  ended,  or  by  which  controversies  which  might  have  inflamed 
into  wars  are  settled.  To  the  second  belong  arrangements  of 
boundaries,  of  rights  of  passage  and  of  fishery,  agreements  on 
controverted  questions  in  international  law,  and,  still  more 
directlv,  engagements  that  all  future  disputes  shall  be  decided^ 
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mU  b^*  &toe  but  by  arbitcalioo*  Treaties  for  mutual  assistant 
am  directed  either  agaioat  tbird  atates»  which  appear  to  the  coa* 
toctkig  parties  ta  be  atJroag  enai^b  to  be  obgecta  of  alarm,  or  to 
be  weak  enoogh  to  be  Wibjiectg  for  apoUatioo  or  partition ;  oi 
against  partiimlar  olafiMe  of  the  aabgects  of  the  (VQ^utracting 
gorerniiieats* 

To.thftfoarth  elasfl^  beloagp  cpmw^ejPi^al  treaties,  those  whicti 
atipttkie.thattfte  aubjectaof  eaohgov^nuaAenit  shall,  he  capable  of 
hoidifigJand  ar  office  in.  tbe<  other;  tho^e  byirhioh  one  contract 
mg  party  raMoncea  the  right  to  eagag^  in  waf  or  in  alliances 
vtthml  the  conseotoE  the  other  ;  and  tboae  wbieb  prohibit  certain 
doineatic.iiiiialutioQa^aofih  as  a  free  preaa  or  religious  disabilities* 
Qi  Qoms%  a  treaty  between  aatioins^  iike  a  ^^nu^aet  between  in« 
4imhiakk».ciroiUDMsibeB  the  ffeedctm^of  aiQtion  ^  each  party ;  and 
as  the- pftrposesHto  be  effected  in  cawHMW  beco«ie.more  numerous^ 
^eacb  confederate  renounces  nM»re  and  mPJce  of  its  independence ; 
iwtiL  at.  Isftgth  its  separate  i»ationaUty.may  disappear^  and  the 
«oi££sdesaey  becomes,  aa  iskcorporationr 

Iriy  thaioUowing  ps^s.  we  propose  to  consider  fon^  of  the  prin«> 
^pal  exisliBg  Coafedesaoies^ — the  Zollverein>  the  German  Confe- 
deuatiM^  the  Swiss  Confederation^  and  the  American  Union ;  to 
giva  aik  ontltoe  of  the  mast  important  provisions  of  each  confede* 
racy,  .»id.of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  adoption ;  to  point  out 
BOOM) 0t  tfaair  moat  material  merits. and  defects;  ^nd  to  ascertain 
%o  what  extaat  the.  states  which  haye  formed  them  ^ave  retained 
tbeir  .separate^  iadepeaclence^ 

The  ZotLYARi^N  belongs  to  the  fourth  dass  of  Treaties*  It  is 
a.  oQsamereial  caaaoUdatioa  of  the  contracting  states.  But  this 
objeot  oonid  .not  ,bave  been  obtained  unless  each  had  sacrificed 
ibs  power  of  ind^^ndent  aiCti^ ,  on  several  important  subjects^ 
The  es^eiior  frontier  of  the  eonfederate  states  is  about  I06i 
iG««roaa  l«iLes  Uk  kngtb-^of  which  Jl/k  belong  \p  iPrussia,  15^ 
io.Batari^,  69  ^  $aj;^ny,  3  to^  Wirtemberg,  ^0  to, Baden,  and 
Ibe-ceownijig  16  tOjUesset.Caf^^lli  le^jKingto.He§s0  Parmsjtadt^ 
Jhtassau,  .the  Thuqingian  States^  and  Frankfiprty  no  e^^terio^i^ 
frontier  whatever.  If  the  treaty,  therefore,  hs^  cgytained  no 
stipulations  except  for  mutual  freedom  of  trade,  it'  would  have 
deprived  tbier latti^rt  ^^W  pi^>^U  rey«^;me  fppm.cuetoms^  a^d  have 
altered  eSfMriciou9]y:1tb^^ revenues  j?f  t|ie, others ;---injCrc|aj5ii\g 
iJiose  ui  F«as$iia,.  Baden^  mi  Bavaria,  and. diminishing  those  ^ 
.Wift«mh;^rg9.f^9^;!^andt  Qes^  QasselU  'l^o  pr^tventi  tbis^^  it 
Jms  iyj!reedi*hat  the  wtpl^:  of  the  :reyen,ue  coH^cte^  ^'Ipng.tne^  eii^ 
4tMrierj  Inwtif  r.<  sbo)a)4  betbHrov^ht  to'f^A^  aQcount^^and  divide^ 
i^jkweefli  t^4^Q](Qv^t£St^siapcio^og^4o  the]r^relativ^ppp^ation4 
This  rendeVed  a  new  set  of  provisions  necessary:  as  tne  revenue 
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collected  by  each  frontier  state  was-no  langer  herown^  butaportioa 
of  a  common  fund^  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  allow  ber.to  regu- 
late it.  A  common  Tariff,  therefore,  was  entabli^d.  Another  ne^ 
cessaty  consequence  was  the  modification  of  excise  duties,  to  pre- 
vent the  excise  revenue  of  one  state  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  unexcised  commodities  from  theothers.  Sofar^  how- 
ever, nothing  wasdone  except  with  theexpressc<Mitentofeachstate. 
But  neither  a  tariff  nor  an  excise  can  remain  long  unaltered* 
Each  must  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  changes 
in  production  and  in  eommer<^.  •  And  if  every  alt^ation  had  re^ 
quired  a  new  treaty,  and  could  have  been  defeated  therefcnre  by 
the  opposition  of  a  single  state,  the  confederacy  would  in  time 
have  been  di^olved ;'  either  by  tlieinoon  v«»nienees  arising  from  the 
want  of  reform,  or  by  the  disputes  and  difficulties  whieh  every 
attempt  at  reform  must  have  created.     A  congress,  therefore,  to 
which  each  state  sends  a  delegate,  meets  annually, — considers  the 
changes  which  any  member  of  the  confederation  may  propose 
and  decides  by  a  majority.    The  parties  to  the  ZoUverein,  there* 
fore,  have  relinquished  their  separate  independence  on  two  im- 
portant  administrative   points, — commerce  and   finance.     The 
Prussian  tariff,  which  they  have  substantially  adopted,  though  in 
many  respects  positively  ob^tionable,  is  relatively  good ; — fat 
hetter  than  that  of  England  with  all  its  noodem  improvements^ 
and,  of  course,  still  more  superior  to  the  barbarous  systems  ojf 
Russia  and  Austria.    The  roember^i  of  the  union,  who,  when  they 
joined  it,  were  subject  to  a  more  liberal  tariff  than  that  which 
they  now  endure,  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  found  their  new 
freedom  of  internal  trade  more  than  a  compensation.    The  danger 
is,  that  if  national  jealousies,  anti-commercial  prejudices,  and  the 
desire  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of  consumers  to  the 
temporary  gains  of  landlords  and  producers,  continue  to  spread 
and  to  increase  in  intensity,  the  tariff  of  the  Zollverein  may  be- 
come more  and  more  restrictive ;  and  the  population  of  the  con* 
federacy  may  be  forced  to  use  German  manufactures^  German 
wines,  beet-root  sugar,  and  European  tobacco,  to  the  exdusioii 
of  the  far  better  and  far  cheaper  products  of  England,  France^ 
and  the  Tropics. 

The  principal,  but  not  the  only,  object  of  the  Gsitman  Cok* 
FEDERATION^  is  security;  The  ancient  Germanic  Empire  was  not 
a  confederacy,  but  one  gfreat  feudal  state,  in  which  the  imperial 
authority  was  universally  recognised,  though  imperfectly  obeyed. 
That  authority,  however,  notwithstanding  its  weakness^  had 
been  eminently  beneficial.  'Though  it  could  not  pr^ront  wars 
between  the    states  which  admil^  its  suptemacy,  it  mdei^ 
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£minidbed-tkem.  It  introduced;  first  by  practiee,  and  after* 
watds  by  law,  the  reference  to  arbitration  of  all  disputes  be- 
tween these  states.  It  created 'an  imperial  Chamber  as  a  court 
of  appesU  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators ;  and  it  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  that  court  a  large  military  force,  contributed  by  the 
ten  circles  into  which  the  empire  was  divided.  Tbeae  institutioBS 
were  the  ^eat  sources  and  the  great  schools  of  international  law. 
They  affoided  defence  to  the  weak  and  redress  to  the  oppressed. 
They  enabled  more  than  three  hundred  petty  states — ail  sove-* 
reign,  except  their  feudal  vassalage  to  the  Emperorj  but  none  of 
them  capable  of  resisting ^eir  powerful  neighbours — to  preserve 
their  independence  for  centuries. 

But  the  tmity  of  the  Empire  was  irreparably  weakened  by  the 
ReformatrtNi.  Had  Charles  the  Fifth  embraced  the  doctrmes  of 
the  Reformers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  Germany 
would  have  followed  bis  example.  The  public  mind  was  so  well 
prepared  for  those  doctrines,  that  wherever  they  were  favoured 
by  the  sovereign,  they  were  eagerly  adopted  by  the  people;  and 
even  where  the  sovereign  of^osed  them,  -r^as  in  Bavaria  and  in 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria, — it  required  centuries  of 
oppression  to  eradicate  them.  Community  of  religion  would 
have  bound  together  the  Emperor  and  his  feudal  subjects.  The 
imperial  crown  might  have  become  legally  as  well  as  practically 
hereditary ;  the  great  fiefs  might  have  been  gradually  reunited  to 
it/  as  was  the  case  in  France ;  and  Germany^  might  have  become 
one'  great  Prcrtestant  Empire.  But,  unhappily,  we  think,  for 
Europe^  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  immediate  successor*,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  Maximilian-  the  Second,  were  bigoted  Ro^ 
manists.  Toleration  was:  not  recognised  by  the  political  morality  of 
the  sixteenth,  or  even  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Emperor 
thought  lawful  every  means  by  which  haresy  could  be  suppressed. 
And  when  the  imperial  authority  was  employed  in  perseeutiony 
resistance  ceased  to  be  connderad  by  Protestants  as  treason. 
For  more  than  a  century,  from  the  league  of  Smalkald  in  1530 
down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  a  lat&e  portion  of  the 
empire  was  in  a  state  of  warfare  against  its  chief, — sometimes 
unavowefd,  but  more  frequentlv  open,  and  never  intermitted. 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia^  which  put  an  end  to 
this  long  contest,  were  ve^  unfiivourable  to  the  central  power. 
By  the- eighth  articled  this  treaty  the  Emperor  relinquished  the 
rights  unless  by  the  assent  «<yf  the'Dbt>  to  dedate  wair,  to  make 

Eeace,  to  bind  the  empire  by  treaties,  to  raise  troops  or«ontfi-» 
iitionB,  br  even  to  gsirrison  the  easting  fortresses  of  ihe»  empire, 
or^  tb  cbn«tettct^'i»ew  ones.-'  And  bythe  same  ivtiole,-  each  sove* 
vdgn  state  c^'thi^*  em^ne- wasideelared  to  be  independent  io'  itii 


mtemal  oonoefns^  apd^vea  as  to  ito  liiMniga  IrelatiMii^-^OYiikd 
its  measures  w^Ke  not  hostile  to  the  gen&ei.  body.  Fran  tUf. 
time  tbeimpenal  power  rested,  on  i^oaibioiial  revievwwt  and  om 
the  pfief>oiuleiahae  simong-.libeiGeBiiiao.fltaitee  o£  the  b^Bodttarjr 
dotnmioiia  of  the  kou3e  of  Anstiiak.  Bill  tJialprepoad^mHee  was 
nmeh  diaaini^ed  when  the  £le0tom>  of  Hanoyasv.  Btaodenw 
btturg,  and  Saxony,  aiequiiied  tbeC.ro^wns>o£  E^baid^  FfUNia,  and 
Pfdaod  ;aiid  stiU  more  by  *be  sudden  growU)  of  Prnsiiat  and  tht 
successful  waurs  which  the  royal  vassal  waged  agniiiat  bia  fendid 
IfH*d.  The  tradittpnal  reverensce  was  impaioed  by  tbe  errorsof  st 
serieaaf«w>eak  Easperors,  andjat  Uat  destroyed  by  the  foUm.aod 
rapacity  of  a  very  clever  one.  The  cettatant  eadeafinowra  of  Joseph 
the  Second  t^  trample  on  the  sights  of  bis  owil<  a«fajeeta»  and .  to 
aeize  the  dondaionS'  of  his  fieighJboafS,  and  fiarticufatlyhiare^ 
pelted  attempts  on  Bavaria,  showed  that  the  in^petaai  pawer9> 
unless-  reatrained  by  a  strong  public  opiiiMNay  nigbt  be  a.forMv 
dable  instrument  of  oppneasion  aad.ambttMi.  And  unbappilyy 
ia  the  latter  pitrtof  the  eighteenth,  century,  public.  <^oion  had 
been  so  often  outcaged,  that  at  length  it  bad  ceased  to.  be  aen-' 
sitive.  The  only  remark  by  a  Bdtish  minister  On  the  first  par^ 
litionof  Poland  was,  ^  that  it  seemed  a  cwieua  transaction  I ' 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  the  empire  had  toresiat 
the  revolutionary  energy  of  France.  Aiew  mmlhs  ^niere  enough, 
to  show  that  aU  its  vigoor,  and. almost  all  its  cofaereaee^  were 
gone.  On  the  2 ^at^fOetdber  1792 ^ the  French  seised  Mmyeace; 
and  thic  ne^ctday  FranUiMrt,  On  .the  same  day  the  Diet  nset  at 
it^tikben.to  consider  jdie  sAaite  of  tbeiar  roladsonawi^  France; 
and  six  mrt)lnths  ellipsed  be&nre  the  Wms  wcve  gm».  tiiroi^ 
which  were,  necea^ry  to  a  formal,  denriamtion  of  w4Mr..  But  byr 
tbi&fjtme  its.  ill-connected  parts  hod  be^uA  Ao  aepaipailew .  •  In  the 
hegianing  of .  1 793  tbe  Elector  of 'BatYSivia  stgnedwitb  France 
a  sepas ate  treaty  of  neutrality.  The  Dakia.  of .  Wirtembei^/  soon 
after wavds, made  a  similar  proposal,  which,  (thofti|^,st  fint  iifr4 
jeeted.by  France,  was  at  Imgtb  accepted^:*  In*  ApnlilTdfii  the 
King. of  Prussiay  as  Eleotot  of  BtaBdenbnrg^  ^nasde  a  separate 
peace;:  and  en^tgedioriheineutsaiyteyof  ailiMStal;esioa<Ahen(«^ 
of  tbe  Main.  This  nentcaj^ty.  wasiMUPaedialely  aooc^t^d  bgr  tbe 
Xaiidgrave  of  Hesse  Caasdll,  and  sooa  after^aids-  byi  thai  states 
fbeming  the  eirelies.of  StKabia.tod  fsancmda*  AoAi  !»•  Ii797y 
Filaiicia  ]i«^.  &wttog^.tJae«^pife.ipcnstii9aUy^teducedbl«bi8riowii 
iMteditary  lioioiwika^  aigQed^  :as  JCmpenuv thaitreaty^o£. Canipo         ! 

^ .  That  pence  ssl4fae  example  ef .  tbs^hale^.  SjMtanir ofi  JndsasaiM         j 
UfStTf^a  aysteini  lunderi  whiiiii  /llhbj<  ^eajkari  po/««r«'jseilkd>  them 
f liaQr^lf»i  hf  agieciiqpi  to  diw^e^miri.  ^fipiiifiiatei  ttbe  ^ttntapse 


<tf.  Idue  weaker  MMH^^sya^ift  .under  \diioli  a  oegmtialMti  fo» 
jMtce  inspiflood.  widep^raii  jiiaCev  alann  thin  a  deekuratkin  oi  wm* 
Bjr- the  pivblie  «iticlc8>  pt  the  treatf^ef  Camp^  Fonaio,  Austria 
<;eded  to  France  the  Austrian  Natheiiaiftb^  and  a  poftion  «f 
LafloibaMijp;  a]id'¥raf»ceiiaaited«fre#  to-  Austria,  Ventoe,']slria, 
aBA>Dalwitib»'  B^r  i^e^BovetarticWs,  Austria  e»gmsei  ehiat  tli^ 
left,  bank  of  the  Bhine^ai  far«»*  the-  Mesue,  ^oold  belengi  td 
Ffamse  v«afl  France  aagaged  tkat  Austria  should  be  indeflsiwfied 
bjrtbe  cession  ti^bep  of  she  Sakiburg  territory,  and  a  largne 
portion  of/Bafi«»iab 

In  199^9 the  isar  betwaettFjamoeandi  Ae  Smfibe  was  renown- 
ed ;  audi  in  .18^1^  it  iraa  af^n.enspoBded  by  «  similar  arrange* 
»ent|  ealled  the  tntaty  of  Luiacft^iltei'^    By  that  treaty,  and  by 
the  act  of  the  Diet  carrying  it  iBto*  execution,  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  iUiiiMv  and  ftfuvthisi*  portion  of  the  Austrian  depen- 
deneies^in  Itaiy,  became  Freiich;  and  the  prinoeswho  lost  by 
tbeaecessioMs,  r^eived  in  exohan^forty-iftreoitiolthesixty^n'e 
fret  towns,  andkaU  thei  territories  4>f  she  ecefa»iasticafl  serefeigiis. 
in  SiSptembes   IStid,  iShe.  waor  re€bniDieneed-«^Wirteniberg, 
Bsden,  and  Baj^aria,  siding  with  France,  and  Prussia  remaining 
neater.     In  the  fblloMring  December^'  it  ended  by  the  battte  m 
▲ust«rikz^and  the.^aeeof*PifeBborg.'    By  dm  peace,  Austria 
rel{nq;aiaiMdt<i>. France. the  ivmflfodter  of  bar  Italian  dominions, 
and  i^ded   betweieii  Wizteaibcvg,   BaTanria^  and   Baden,  th^ 
YorMbesgy  the   Tyrol, 'Sad   ber  Swabian    territories.    *  She 
adkaowledged  Ant  Dda»tof  Wirtembeig  aftd  B»?aria  as  Kings^ 
attdcooeented  that.  thisjr^aMl  also '^be  Dake  of '  Baden,  should 
poasete  tfaeir.new  domimons,  and  ako  Itbeir'  ahcient  ones,  in  full 
aovomgnty».   By^  yiortue  erf  tUs  t4^eaty — a  tfeaty  to  which  only 
F'ftneeapd  Austria  were  partMS^-tfaese  ootereigns  immediately 
at>0)lfiabea  tbt  rq^reeetttqdtive  eonstitaitloiiia  of  their  states,  ^nd 
assamed  despotioipoiwer  «7er  theW  own  sulljeets,  and  over  tlMm 
of  t}|«'prkiocS  rof  > the  oropipe  whose  territories  were  surMsi»ded 
\xy  thm  own..    To  dompkits  the  picitupe  of  tbe<  ^itieal  moraiity 
of -GiettBany^  ipe  msist  add,  that  4('>few  months  crf'terwards;  kt 
April] 806^  iPrussiaj*  tbe  ally  <tf.J£ngilmd  and  of  Hanoveit^  by 
virtue   of  a  conv^tHin  •  wiob   Fwimse,  4S(oi0ed'  die'  Hanoir^^riaii 
dyimioiM&jand!a]Uiea39ditt^0Hi  to*  her  owiv^*     ,  >  •  ' 

.::  The  Gkosmta  Jeiupire  wks^practicatty  dissolared  by  the  peaee 
of  l^maliiifif^' thougiiTit^eKis^d'iioim  «' lew  norths 

hmgfouf  Q»titho;iiiis6t  af  (August  l»6d6,  ¥ttt«etnberg,  tBoTorie^ 
J3iakdoi^,i  HessevCassdly  and  imBbm^  ^  bther  inferior  vneihimn^ 
f9rad^tieia^kMri.SharoelveS'ftM»'^^  the 

gnafcikialJomaf  the  flhifae;  mider  tbei  Piio«e^i;ater  of 'Vranoe. 
Kiieida9frAft«hwid9^:0D4;k^  Au|fffS<^'4806^'iFran^isyi4lic 
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fifty-fif  A  successor  of  Charlemagne,  resigned  the  Crown  iivhicb 
had  been  worn  for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  released' from 
their  allegiance  all  the  electors,  princes,  and  states,  wbieh  still 
acknowledged  his- supremacy. 

The  act  constituting  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  declared 
that  the  Sovereigns  of  ^hom  it  consisted  possessed  their  terri» 
tories,-^inc)ading  the  interspersed  dominions  of  the  former 
princes  of  the  empire,^n  full  sovereignty.  So  attractive  was 
this  bak,  that  when  the  Confederation  was  dissolved  by  the  ruin- 
of  its  protector,  it  included  all  Germany  except  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  the  portion  incorporated'^  in  France^  Out  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  sovereign  states,  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight  remained.  All  the  rest  had  been  ab8oi4)ed  by  France,  ov 
by  their  immediate  neighbours. 

In  1814,  when  victory  enabled  the  Allied  sovereigns  to 
remodel  central  Europe,  two  propositions  became  obvious. 
First,  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Germanic  empire  on  its 
ancient  basis  was  inexpedient,  and  probably' impracticable.  Im- 
practicable, because  the  kingdoms  and  grand-duchies  which  had 
arisen  out  of  its  ruins  woidd  have  resisted  the  attempt  to  reduce 
them  to  feudatories — inexpedient,  beeause  that  empire  had^hown 
that  it  had  not  cohesion  sufficient  to  withstand  the  first  shock  of 
the  compact  and  centralized  power  of  France.  Andsee<mdly,  tliat 
to  give  perfect  independence  to  its  existing  fred  Cities,  Princes, 
and  Kings  of  the  second  order,  would  create  a  set  of  princi- 
palities still  more  unfit:  for  defence  against  a  common  enemy  than 
they  had  been  when  members  of  tbe  empire,  and  in  most  cases 
incapable  even- of  keeping  peace  at  home.  No  one  ventured  to 
propose  to  mediatize  them  all,  and  partition  Germany  between 
the  only  German  states  that  could  be  called  really  powerful, 
Austria  and  Prussia  ;  and  if  such  a  suggestion  had  -been  made,  it 
would  have  been  stifled  by  the  general  indignation  of  Europe. 
The  only  remaining  course  was  to  connect  them  by  a  confede- 
racy ;  and  accordingly  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
May  1814,  an  article  which  fixed  the  destinies  of  perhaps  a 
sixth  of  Europe,  stipulates  that  ^  the  German  states  shall  be 
<  independent,  and  united  by  a  federal  league.' 

In  the  following  autumn  the  n^otiations  by  which  this 
vague  stipulation  was  to  be  developed  and  effected  began. 
Saxony,  whose  separatte  existence  was  then  in  question,  was 
excluded  from  them.  The  right  to  oonduol  them  was  as-^ 
suflitd  by  the  other  five  Germanic  kingdoms-^ Austria,  Prastiv, 
England,  as  representing  Hanover,  &ivaria,  mmA  ^Wfartemberg^ 
We  think  it  probable  that  neither  Bavaria,  nor-^  Wirtcmbere 
woald  h&ve=  been  admitted  t»  these  tovSeuootmii  AusHria'  haa 
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been  a  free  agent  But  she  bad  entaogfl^d  herself  by  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaties  of  Reid.  These  treaties  between  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  and  between  Anstria  and  Wirtemberg,  bear  date 
the  8th  of  October,  and  the  2d  of  November  18i3«  Both, 
therefore,  must  have  been  negotiated,  and  the  first  was  actually 
signed)  between  the  battles  ot  Dresden  and  of  Leipsie.  At  that 
time,  when  the  fate  of  Europe  was  trembling,  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg  ahnost  held  the  balance.  Estimating  their  armies 
at  50,000  men,  and  they  rather  exceeded  that  number,  their 
hostility  or  assistance  made  a  difference  to  the  Allied  forces  of 
100,000  men»  Unfortunately  their  co-operation  was  obtained  a 
few  days  too  late.  The  battle  of  Leipsie  ended  on  the  18th  of 
October.  On  the  16th,  the  Bavarian  army  under  Wrede  be- 
gan its  march  from  Bcanau  on  the  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  Bonaparte's  retreat.  Wrede  reached  Hanau  on  the  28th. 
Had  he  been  two  days  earlier,  be  could  have  intercepted  the 
French  army  at  Gelnhausen,  about  twenty  miles  higher  up  on 
the  Kinsig,  where  the  only  road  runs  between  precipices  on  one 
side  and  a  rapid  river  on  the  other.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  French  might  have  been  forced  to  surrender  or  disperse,  and 
the  war  would  have  been  finished  in  a  week.  As  it  was,  he  had 
to  meet  them  in  the  open  ^elds  before  Hanau,  and  even  then 
Bonaparte  lost  more  than  a  third  of  hi^  army  before  he  burst 
through. 

An  ally  capable  of  such  services  was  to  be  purchased  on  his 
own  terms ;  and  the  terras  demanded  by  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  conceded  by  the  treaty,  were,  absolute  independence  and 
full  sovereignty.  The  treaty  with  Wirtemberg  contained  a 
clause  in  nearly  the  same  words.  In  the  face  of  these  treaties 
it  was  impossible  to  treat  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg 
as  mere  subordinates.  Their  ministers  took  part  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  Act  of  Federation  was  framed ;  and  as 
nothing  was  decided  except  by  unanimity,  they  exercised  a 
powerfol  and'  mischievous  influence.  All  the  provisions  which 
tended  to  strengthen  tl»  federal  authority,  all  those  which  would 
have  protected  the  rights  of  the  people  of  each  state  dgainst  its 
ruler,  all  that  imposed  duties  on  the  sovereigns  in  &vou»of  their 
own  subjects  or  of  the  confederacy, — ^in  short,  all  that  supported 
liberty  and  order  against  arbitrary  authority,  were  proposed  or 
supported  by  the  three  great  powers,  England,  Prussia,  and 
Austria ;  and  opposed  by  their  new  and  comparatively  inconsider- 
able colleagues. 

Fortunately  these  discussions  were  recorded  day  by  day  as 
they  occurred,  and  the  record  was  published  by  Martens,  who 
acted  as  secretary.     It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical 
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joeuBieifts  'of  that  vAe)m^r^M^f^4d^  Tkk  foUowing^sbortnixit*. 
line  id  chiefly  taken  fromitt-^  >        .  ,  i     '        - 

At  the  firat  ineetb^  of  Ae  Oenibrenee^  "od  the  16th  October 
lS16b  Austria  and  P^nisftia  preMntedf  ^  proj^rt^  Tiriiicli  tbej^  bad 
agreed  oa  as  the  hm^  of  a  nevr^fe^caal*  eob^titiltion  r  the*  d^eet 
0?  which  was  declared  to  he  the  preservatmi  to  all  dascles  i»  the 
Gerinaa  nation  of  extorntd  safety^  and 'internal  cooatitutienal 
rights,  it  divided  Germany  into  seten;  oiretes^  ^ft^ttmo  of 
irhieh  A«iatiua>  pver  tcw^  Prussia^  mid- or ertlut  xeamDhfug  three 
Bavaria,  Hanover^iand  Wintemofberg  weceTespeelivelyto  preside* 
The  eentral  governaieBt  was  to  rceide  in  a  Diet,  c^Aed  into 
two  ebambers--^ne  oonsisUng  ^  tfae^ire  jpresideiM ;  Austria  and 
Pjfussia  having  each  two  rotes,  and'  the  thtee  others  each  a 
single  vote;  and  the  «lher  of  the aubocdiaate -prbtees  and  the 
free  town^.  Each  chamber  waft  to  deetde'  by  the  majority  of 
votes.  The  first  chamber  t^eit  peiaianeiitly^  and  to  have  the 
exclusive  management  of  the:  foreign «el«liens^  of  the  confedera- 
tion ;  the  other,  to  regulate^  with  the  onndarren^  of  the  first 
chamber,  its  internal  ailairs.  The  unmageineHt  of  the  -fede-^ 
ral  army^  and  the  executioa  of  the'decrees  of  the  Diet,  to  be  in- 
trusted to  the  president»x)f  circles  $  tke  pvreJyG^hiian  staCes^tio 
be  incapable  oi  making  war,  or  p^aee,  wt  alliances ;  and  nn  mem*- 
ber  of  the eanfed«ratioii  to  be  oapahleidf  eagagiiig  in  war  with 
any  other.  All  their  mutual  disputes  to  be  decided,  by  arbitcsa* 
taoui  or  by  the  higher  ohamber  nf  the  Dietf  or  by  a  f<^ral  tribv(na]» 
Every  confederate  slate  to  reeetvem  repnasentatire  constkution, 
and  the  federal  compact  to  deelare  tbemcfliinicm^if  po^kilar  rights. 
To  this  proposal  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  objected,  inmost  «i 
iot0^  They  especially  remonstrated  against  the  provisions 
which  deprived  the  German  sovereigns  of  tbe  power  of  making 
war,  peace,  or  alliancas,  -to  those  whieh  proposed  a  federal  tri-> 
JHinali  and  to  those  which  mentioned  constitutional  r%hils,'  pnv 
posed  representative  govenunents,^  andstipwkted  fyfVLtnmimum 
4>{  popular  power.  Tbe  Kiiq^  of  Bavartamd,  that  he  krercised 
<iver  bis  people  sovereign  rigfatsj  samniAned  by  treaty,  with'  whieh 
he  would  'allow  of  no  iofterfkrence.  The  lUng  of  Wirtemberg,  tint 
he  wouU  acquiesce  in  no  restriction  on  his  powers  m  a  sovereign, 
^-^powers  actually  in  his.possesttos,  and  recognised  by  treatiea. 
He  was  willing  to  refer  his  difSerences  witk  other  German  states 
to  arbitration  ;  but  wouU  not  submit  to-be  dictated  to  as  tO'  his 
foreigii  policy,  or  his  management  of  his  own  sphjeots.  In  par- 
ticular he  declared,  that  even  admitting,  which  he  denied,  tbe 
propriety  of  inserting,  in  the  federal  ect>  a  dause  faimaraUe  to 
■ ■* ( 

*  CmgiritdeVimne.  Eecueiides  PQimOfidelle^.Broin.  Pari%:  1916* 


tbe  i»iversli8Ll  ijitoodu^ion  itf  T€|)fe«elirlfiiHre  eoMtitotiopi^  ikt 
tame  vrheii  ^ucb  CQAStitiiiUonfi  should  he  given  t^each  ^tatie,  and 
dnamowtof  fi^jMitar  tighU  to  be  eoiH^ededy  must  be  left  abse- 
lately  4a  (hie,  disqmtUHi  of  its  fipv^reign.f  To  \¥hich  Pjriii^f 
Metttamich,  apeiakiiig  in  the  nume  of  Auttria)  orally  anfiwered)*^ 

*  That  it  iWas  absolutely  necessary  that  the  immmum  of  mek 
^  rights  should  be  &xed  uoder  the*  aet — That  under  the  ancient 
^  etitpitei  the  subjects  ,o£  i^ery  GeirmaD  state  had  rights  against 

*  tbeW  soiiroreign^^TJiait  in  some  states  these  rights  had  been 
^  lately  disregaided,  und  that  such  'Oppre^ion  must  be  renclered 
'  iimpossiUe  ior  thie  fuiure.'  t  The  written  answer  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries  of  Hanorer  was -equally  decided* 

^  The  Priniae  'Regent  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover/  they 
«sdd»  ^  cannot  admit  that  the  late  changes  in  Geprmany  have 

<  given  to  its  princes  despotic  power*    The  German  states  from 

<  time .  immemiofial  have  enjoyed  representative  constitutieas^ 

*  How  can  th^e  constitationa  have  been  destroyed  bycenven^ 
'  idoBs  made  by  4heir  sovereigns  with  Bonaparte  ?  What  sove^ 
'  reign  will  say»  that  he  treated  with  a  foreign  rulei  against  his 
"<  own  subjects?     Even  if  such  a  use  cwld  be  made  of  the  trea^ 

*  ties,  those  which  declare  certain  princes  to  be  sovereigns  (the 
allosion  is  to  the  secret  aitides  of  the  treaties  of  Reid)  do 

<  not  tiiereby  dec^ane  thepi  lo  be  absolute.  The  King  of  Great 
'  Britain  is  as  much  a  severeign  as  a^iy  cpntiaental  prince ;  but 

<  the  Hberlies-  of  his  people  support,  instead  4>f  weakening,  his 
'  throne.     They  dem«lM]|  therefwre^  that  it  be  declared  by  a  law 

*  of  the  cosfederation,  that  repr es^vtati ve  bodies  be  created  in  the 
^  ataiesin  which  they  do  aot  now  existt  £md  that  their  concurrence 
'  be  requisite  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  in  legislation;  and 
>  that  .they  be  empowe^red  to  watch  the.admdni«tration  of  the 
^  pubtia  revenue,  and  to  demand  -the  pnntsh^a^nt  of  pubtie  de* 
.<  lijBtquents,  They  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  rale^ 
^  that  questioaa  between  a  -  pvince  and  his  subjeela  are  in  the 
^  firsA  piaoe.  to  be  brought,  before  the  tribunal  ot  the  state ;  but 
^  in  that  ease,  the  j«(i^a  shouU  be:  released  proUmto  from  their 
*^  allegianec^  ind  engage  to  decide  a0QOidkng  lo  law;.  And  in  all 
'  cases  there  must  be  «n  appeal  fsom  the  individual  sovereign  to 
^  the  Die^M  In  the  present  stbte  «f  men's  mlndsf '  tbey  add,  *  less 
^  timn  thiswHl  not  produce  content  or  evfen  tranquUlity/  % 

Austria^  Prusaia,  and  Haskover  appear  to  have  attacked  the 
obstinacy  or  ambition  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  with  every 
diplomatic  weapon.     They  received  the  hearty  support  of  the 
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German  states  not  admitted  to  the  conference.  A  Memoriid 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  these  states,  dated  the  16th  of 
November  1814,  urges  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  all  arbi- 
trary authority,  hy  the  universal  introduction  of  representative 
constitutions,  by  investing  the  representative  bodies  with  four 
powers,  nearly  resembling  those  which  Hanover  bad  required — 
namely  taxation,  legislation,  superintendence  of  the  public  ex*- 
penditure,  and  representation  of  grievances,-^by  a  federal  tribu- 
nal, by  a  federal  army,  and  by  a  central  authority  r^resenting 
the  Gei'man  natiofi,  and  controlling  all  its  members.*  Even 
Russia  was  called  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberal  principles.  Count 
Nesselrode,  in  his  master's  name,  declared  his  warm  approbation 
of  the  proposed  basis,  and  particularly  of  the  provisions  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance,  by  the  confederation,  of  representative 
constitutions,  the  guardians  of  liberty  and  property.  *  Germany,' 
continued  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  *  will  not  enjoy  tranquillity  un- 
<  til  the  abuses  of  authority  are  prevented,  and  the  rights  of  all 
^  are  fixed  and  protected  by  powerful  and  liberal  institution?. 
^  His  imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  will  support  the  propositions  of 
^  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover,  by  the  strons^est  expression  of 
*  opinion,  and  if  necessary  by  actual  intervention.'! 

The  royal  recusants  were  proof  against  menace,  as  well  as 
against  argument.  They  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  German 
nation,  clung  to  the  treaties  of  Rcid,  and  protested  that  their 
duties  towards  their  subjects  and  the  honour  of  their  Crown  pro- 
hibited them  from  relinquishing  a  particle  of  their  irresponsible 
sovereignty.  The  King  of  Wirtemberg  quitted  Vienna  abruptly, 
and  the  conference  was  broken  up  on  the  16th  of  November, 
and  never  renewed  in  the  same  form. 

In  February  1815,  the  minor  princes  and  free  towns  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  reassembled.  This  request  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Prussian  plenipotentiiuries,  in  a  Note  in  which, 
after  admitting  that  the  original  s^eme  was  in  some  respects 
capable  of  modification,  they  declared  their  firm  conviction  that 
three  provisions  were  absolutely  essential ;  first,  a  strong  federal 
army ;  secondly,  a  federal  tribunal ;  and  thirdly^  the  establishment 
and  security  of  representative  constitutions.:!: 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  Napo- 
leon had  remained  in  Elba.  Perhaps  Germany  would  have 
continued  a  mass  of  independent  states,  with  no  bond  of  union 
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Beeueil,  Vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

See  this  remarkable  paper.     RectMil,  Vol.  i.  p.  329. 

Recueit,  Vol.  iii.  p.  129. 
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aod  nooomman  superior.  Perhaps  it  would  have  split  into  two 
great  Confederacies^  one  under  the  Protectorate  of  Austria,  and 
the  other  under. that  of  Prussia.  Or,  more  probably,  the  resis- 
tance of  tl^  .Kings  of  Wiriemberg  and  Bavaria, — a  resistance  in 
which  the  people  of  neither  country  sympathized, — would  have 
been  gradually  overcome ;  the  basis  of  the  original  scheme  would 
have  been  adhered  to;  and  Germany  would  have  obtained  an 
external  force  and  an  internal  freedom  which  are  not  supplied  by 
the  existing  Act  of  Confederation.  But  at  this  time  expedition 
was  more  important  than  completeness.  It  was  probable  that, 
within  six  months,  the  countries  between  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Danube,  would  be  the  seat  of  war;  and  experience 
showed  how  fatal  that  war  would  be  if  it  caught  them  discon- 
tented or  even  disquieted.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  no  time 
was  lost.  Napoleon's  return  was  known  in  Vienna  on  the  12th 
of  March  1815,  and  the  Act  of  Confederation  was  signed  on  the 
8th  of  June  following. 

The  initiative  was  taken  as  before  by  Prussia.  On  the 
l«t  of  May  her  plenipotentiaries  submitted  to  Prince  Metter-. 
nich  a  project,  of  which  the  material  points  were  these :  That  the 
division  of  Germany  into  circles  should  be  abandoned  ;  that 
the  higher  chamber  of  the  Diet  should  contain  a  few  sove- 
reigns as  permanent  members;  but  that  all  the  others  should  be, 
admitted  in  rotation.  The  constitution  of  the  second  chamber  is 
not  stated.  It  was  probably  intended  to  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  members  of  the  confederation.  All  executive  acts 
were  to  be  performed  by  the  first  chamber,  taxation  belonged  to 
the  second,  and  both  were  to  concur  in  legislation.  A  federal 
tribunal  was  to  be  established  to  decide  origitially  all  questions 
between  state  and  state,  and,  by  appeal,  all  between  the  subjects 
of  a  state  and  its  sovereign.  In  each  state  the  judges  to  be 
irremovable  except  by  formal  judicial  sentence,  and  released,  on 
all  questions  be  ween  their  own  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  from 
any  oath  of  obedience.  Existing  representative  constitutions  to 
be  maintained,  and,  where  they  did  not  exist,  to  be  created,  and 
every  class  of  citizens  to  take  part  in  them.  Religion  and  the 
Press  to  be  perfectly  free,  subject  as  to  the  latter  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  authors  and  printers,  and  to  the  inspection  by  the 
police  of  periodical  writings  and  pamphlets.* 

Austria  proposed  a  counter  project,  under  which  the  Diet  was 
to  consist  of  only  one  chamber,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the 

liberty  of  the  press.     The  establishment  of  a  federal  tribunal  was 

— —  I  .■  ■  — i  1 ' 

♦  Recueilj  Vol.  iy.  p.  201 ;  Vol.  v.  p.  29. 
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r60(^ei'ibt'il|)^  Dtei ;  l)tt«  <^e'  c^^se  requiring'  th^  ittltfffl^!ftttli«e^dy 
introdotifldti  of  yepk«^ematlir^  (*0]^^tu«ik>ii8  wiidet  fh^  p#idt«c«to» 
and  gtiavtot^e  6{^  tte  ebtifbohe^tioh,  was  retaided.  OiM:  «tf  Ifi^l^ 
two  tiiitsjedts  Ws^  fcH^ed  the  ptan  submitted  t)y  Anl8tria  ^liti  Pt't^ft^ 
to  me  iierw  coitfeYietiee^  attd  wi^  scmie  nodificattoiM  adoptei^^ 
l^lifit  cofifei^ttcl^  a^i^mb^d)  on  tll^  2dd  of  May*  I^  vracs*  ft^' 
mote  Dume^ou^  t^ati  tb«  pt*ei4oU8>  one;  coutclkiingf  plenipofetf^ 
titti^H  not  onty  i¥Mi*  Au^HWy  Pi«udsia>  fianov^,  a»d  BfiLva^ia^- 
but  also  ftr6^  Sat^ifty,  Besse^  B^Aen^  the  Netliedj^ttdi^  a»d^ 
I>teiitiiatkv  AnAftom  Aie  miiUH^  p/flKi^^s  af^  freii  to\>v^ii»;  Y^Meia^ 
b^t^  al6tty  dM  not  dpp^tn'. 

Tbd  pf<yjef^  w&d  debsfted  itt  ^eU  eonleMV^^&esi  Tt^  foiloMriii|^ 
is  aft  ab^al^t  6(  tb^  f^de/al  act  t^ith  Was^  tlie'  ttkfimve  i^eifttlfL 
It  consifets'  6f  twenty  arli^eles ;  the  eleven  fifst  drtJ  t^rttfed  geneftA 
prdvlsions,  tb^  ttiiie  fesf  «pecia}  provisiorrisr.  B^y  the  thr^  fi^, 
the  Oertttan  states  unite  tk^Mseii^es  in  a  p«t*petM4  Con^fedeHEktioiify 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  members.*  The  4lfc,  5th,  6rti,  7lb, 
8tb,  and  9th  articles  Create  1^  Diet  by  whicb  tbe  affair  ^  tlie 
conffederatiott  etre  to  be  managed.  The  IKet  rits,  1^  use  a« 
English  ndttrenolattnre,  either  as  a  H^u^e  ot  et^  a  C^^nhvnktee  of 
ijie  wbok  Hb«i9e.  Itt  the  6t^  ea^e,  fhe  ^vc^n  p¥i«eipat  stat<a^<-' 
^om  IB,  ffomf  Austria  down  to  Loicextfibu^  iltt^luft^te^— ha^  ei^ 
one  vote,  20d  the  tWenCy^i^  Mhe^  ba!t6  sAx  tMed  afiteon^  fbedv. 
But  wbeti  it  sit$  as  a  c^fMtfMt&e,  th^  six  moMi  i>ri^rt)ftnt  M»te» 
have  each  fdcrr  votee,  the  fi tie  next  tbi^e  v^tes  ca^h,  tbe  ^if^ 
next  tw6  vnreis  tfach,  and  the  ttrewty-^ftmr  others  ba¥e  a  vote  a^ 
•  piece,  f  h^  eiereift  prhwdpal  »tate^,  ther^re,  fcav*  deleft  Vftftei 
but  of  seventeen  When  th^  Diet  sitd  as  a  honse,  »M  dbirtf-nitf^ 
Ottt  of  fif^xty^iiine  when  it  sits  in  commhtee.  Thef  Diet  ik  torn*- 
irUttee  cannot  discuss,  it  merely  accepts  ot  rejects.  Th«  ttd^ 
jwit^  mtist  <fcon^t  <rf  tvro^thirds,  and  ota  ^estiofts  r^Ming  to 
the  fundamental  laws  oi*  ohrg^anic  iristitutiMs  of  the  confedefiAltoA^ 
iinammfty  is  tequisito.  The  Die*!  ^  a  hotUfe,  rotes  tt^etft^ng 
«6  absolofte  tnajoriey,  Au^thai  having  a  e«»tiff|(  t^te.  It  pte-^ 
pat^s  all  questidfis  fof  the  comt)miltee'^  Md  tteeiA^  a^  to  tb« 


'*  *"  ■»■■ --...  ^'       A        .....  .  .1.  1 


*  The  siix  most  important  members,  are  Austria,  Prussia^  SaxoMr^ 
Bavaria,  Hanover,. and  Wirtemberr.  Next  come  Baden,  HeSse  CasteTi, 
Hesse  t)armstadt,  Holstein,  and  Luxemburg;  then  Brunswick,  Meck- 
Ifenbui^-Schwerifa,  and  Nassau.  The  four  free  towns,  Lubeck,  Frank- 
Ibrt,  Bremen,  and  R^mbui*^,  Imd  twenty  iiilefior  prindpalities,  whosc^ 
polysyllabic  names  are  g^enerally  unknown  to  the  English  reader,  foriii 
the  remainder. 
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cafie£i>la*wl»Qb  a  referexus^  ta  the  Die;t  sUtiog  in  Committee  Jt 
n^aes^asy.  .  Tike,  qu^tiojis  as  to  ^)x\q\l  lumnlmitv  ia  already 
meoktion^d  to  be  requisite^  must  be  decided  by  the  Diet  in  com- 
mittee. Aui^le  ten  declare^,  that  the  firs;t  duty  of  the  Diet,  on 
its.  meeting  on  the  1st  of  September  18 15,  shall  be  the  enactment 
of  tb«  fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation,  and  its  organiza- 
tion for  the  maniagem^  of  its  foreign,  military,  and  internal 
affaiis*  Sy  article  eleven,  the  confederates  engage  that  they 
vUl  contract  xk^  alliajnces  which  may  endanger  the  confederation 
or  aany  of  iits  members,-^ will  not  treat  sepanately  with  any  power 
at  war  wi(rh  the  confederation, — will  refer  all  their  mutual  diffe- 
reacoa  to  ibe  Diet  or  to  arbitration^  and  on  no  pretext  whatever 
will  siake  war  on  one  another. 

Of  the  Sipecual  provision^  the  only  important  ones  are  the 
tjiirteenth,  which  affirms  that  a  representative  constitution  will 
take  plaee  {wird  Matt  faiden),  in  every  jBtate;  the  sixteenth,  which 
declares  that  in  no  state  shall  <li£ferences  as  to  Ciiristian  faith 
affect  civil  or  political'  rights ;  and  the  eighteenth,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  subjects  of  each  state  shall  eDJoy  throughout  the 
confederacy  the  right  to  purchase  land,  to  acquire  and  take  away 
peraooal  property,  to  remove  from  their  own  state  to  any  other 
willing;  lo  sec^ve  them,  and  to  enter  its  civil  and  military 
service^ 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  all  allusion  to  a  fipderal  tribunal,  or 
to  any  other  mode  of  redressiog  or  even  heaj:ing  the  complaints 
of  sub^ectSragaiQist  their  sovereigns,  is  omitted ;  and  that  the  pro- 
Buse,  if  it  can  be  caUed  apronuse,  of  representative  constitutions, 
ia  expressed'in  terms  so  vague  as  to  be  valueless. 

The  last  alteration  made  in  this  clause  shows  the.^larm  which 
^te^citedJn  the  absolutist  party.  It  had  been  pared  down  to 
these  word^     ^  In  alien  Bundesetaaien  soil  eine  landstaendiscke 

*  f^ea^fiusunff  imsUhmi'^r^which  may  be  translated^  ^  a  representa- 

*  ti^ei constitution  jAaU  be  e^tabli$hed  in  all  the  confederate  states/ 
Bavafl^iafOtyected  to.  the  imperative  future  soil^  answering  to  our 
shaUy  and, to  the* permaneoee  of  the  word  hestehen^  and  required 
9oU  to  be  changed  into  wirdi  that  is,  shall  into  vAlli  and  bestehen 
into  sta^fimkUf  that  is,;  e^taJbHshed  into  take  place* 

These  omissions  were  not  aubmit$ed  to  without  a  struggle. 
Oa  the  first  discussion,  the  princes  and  free  towns  required  that 
the  2^ght  of  tha  representative  bodies  to  concur  in  taxation  and 
legislation>and.to  repj?esent  their  grievances,  should  be  secured.t 


\  • :  SiikdAtt,  Traitti.  4e  PnAH,  VoL  iU  pw  8*7. 
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The  same  demand  was  made  by  Mecklenburg,*  and  by  Luxem^ 
burg,t  (the  King   of  Holland,) — *  What  would  have  been  the 

*  value/  said  his  plenipotentiary,  *  of  a  promise  by  King  John 

*  to  the  people  of  England,  that  they  should  have  a  Charter  and  a 
^  Parliament,  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  contents  of  the 

*  one  or  the  powers  of  the  other  ? '  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hesse  Cassell,  Oldenburg,  Lubeck,  and  all  the  Saxon  princi- 
palities, protested  formally  against  the  omission  of  a  federal  tri- 
bunal. The  plenipotentiaries  of  Hanover  declared  it  to  be  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Prince- Regent  that  the  confederation  should 
not  be  a  mere  political  alliance,  but  a  union  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation  :  That  he  well  knew  that  neither  the  wants  nor  the 
wishes  of  the  people  would  be  satisfied  until  they  obtained  re- 
presentative constitutions  guaranteed  by  the  union,  and  support- 
ed by  a  federal  tribunal :  But  that,  convinced  that  these  objects 
could  not  be  immediately  attained,  and  that  an  imperfect  con- 
federacy was  better  than  none,  he  authorized  them  to  sign  the 
treaty ;  and  to  accompany  that  signature  by  a  declaration,  that  he 
never  would  relax  his  efforts  until  its  aefects  should  be  sup- 
plied, t 

Thirty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  Act  of  Confederation 
was  signed,  and  we  can  form  some  judgment  how  far  it  has  ef- 
fected its  proposed  objects — *  the  external  and  internal  security  of 

*  Germany,  and  the  inviolable  independence  of  each  separate 

*  state.'  During  that  period,  Germany  has  certainly  been  pre- 
served from  aggression.  But  so  has  been  all  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  the  confederation  the  safety  of 
Germany  during  universal  peace.  How  far,  then,  has  the  con- 
federation succeeded  in  maintaining  internal  tranquillity?  It 
has  not  prevented  a  royal  revolution  in  Hanover,  or  popular 
revolutions  in  Saxony,  Hesse  Cassell,  and  Brunswick.  It  has 
not  prevented  the  King  of  Hanover  from  trampling  down  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects ;  or  the  people  of  Hesse  Cassell  and 
Brunswick  from  deposing  their  sovereigns;  or  the  mobs  of 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  from  changing  the  constitution  of  Saxony, 
and  forcing  their  King  to  abdicate,  and  his  immediate  successor 
to  resign.  It  promised  Liberty  of  the  Press :  it  has  destroyed  it 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  promised  improvement 
in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  confederate  states :  it  has 
abandoned  them  to  the  ZoUverein.  It  promised  to  every 
German  free  passage  from  state   to  state:    and  even  now  a 


♦  R0ctiea,  Vol.  ii.  p.  270.        f  Ibid.,  lei. 
X  Ibid^  Vol.  V.  p.  266. 
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fiohemiAn  canaol  cross  the  mountains  whiah  separate  hhn  from 
Saxony)  without  sueing  at  Vienna  for  a  passport ;  and  obtaining 
it^  if  he  obtain  it  at  aUy  at  considerable  expense,  and  after  two 
months'  delay«  It  promised  representative  constitutions  to  every 
state :  a  whole  generation  has  passed  away,  and  still,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  confederacy,  there  £(re  none.  Those  which 
exist  are  subject,  not  only  in  their  acts,  but  even  in  their 
deliberations,  to  the  surveillance  and  control  of  the  Diet;  they 
are  forbidden  to  make  the  granting  supplies  conditional  on  the 
redress  of  grievances ;  they  are  forbidden  to  enact  laws  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  confederacy ;  and  the  Diet  declares 
itself  to  be  the  sole  judge  what  is  to  be  held  detrimental.  What 
will  be  the  tendency  of  its  decisions,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  first  article  of  its  decree  of  1832 — 
^  That  all  political  power  ought  to  be  concentrated  in  the  sove- 
'  reign  of  each  state,  and  that  each  sovereign  is  not  only  justified, 
*  but  actually  bound  by  his  duty  to  the  confederacy,  to  reject  any 
^  proposal  inconsistent  with  this  principle.'  * 

The  result  has  been  external  calm,  and  internal  fermentation. 
The  outbreaks  through  which  the  popular  indignation  exhaled,, 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  confederacy,  have  ceased  in 
the  hopelessness  of  redress.  But  a  bitter  enmity  to  the  existing 
despotic  institutions  is  general];  and  the  popular  leaders,  deprived 
of  the  experience  and  the  responsibility  which  both  inform  and 
control  those  who  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  real  manage* 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  their  country,  have  been  guilty  of  all  sorts 
of  democratic  and  anarchical  extravagances,  ^^ever  has  there  been 
a  prophecy  more  thoroughly  fulfilled,  than  that  above  mentioned 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  he  foretold  that  Germany  would 
not  rest  satisfied  with  a  constitution  which  did  not  oppose  to  the 
abuses  of  power  ^  strong  and  liberal  institutions.' 

It  may  appear  questionable  whether  states,  subject  to  this 
amount  of  control,  are  individually  independent,  or  merely 
members  of  one  Empire^  of  which  the  Diet  is  the  aristocratic 
ruler.  The  original  Act  of  Confederation  certainly  left  them 
independent;  but  the  fundamental  laws  subsequently  passed  by 
the  Diet,  allow,  to  the  purely  German  states,  little  real  sove- 
reignty. We  have  alluded  to  some  of  those  which  gave  a  right 
of  interference  in  their  domestic  concerns.  The  management  of 
their  foreign  relations  is  almost  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  the 
decree  of  1620.    By  the  thirty-first  article,  any  foreign  state  may 


See  Decsee  of  the  Plet  of  the  26th  June  1832. 
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conrpr<*>  to  the  Diet  of  the  convict  of  a  metaber  of  tfce  CoHf&i 
deracvr  andthe  Diet,  H  the  complaint  be  jnst,  wreqwre*  to  fofw 
the  oiSenAmg  st&Ie  to  make  imm^ifkte  and  fall  reparatkiti:  Aird 
generally,  in  case  of  a  controreriy  between  any  raetnbei'  of  tf« 
confederacy  and  a  fore^n  state,  the  Diet  is  to  exaiuine  into  the 
question,  and  to  retpire,  and  if  necessary  to  force,  the  eoA federate 
state  to  accept  or  to  render  the  sati^actlon  tbat  the  Diet  iaaf 
tlonk  reasonable. 

StiH  we  apprefaend  tliat  tWdiiFerent  states  ihint  be  etWsidered 
legally  sovereigTi,  whatever  be  the  practical  sobservieficy  of 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen^  with  a  territory  of  less  thansevensq  Dare 
Oermannriles,  an  army  of  949  men,  and  a  rerenae  of  X(3,N0 
a-year ;  or  of  LiechtensteiDi  with  less  than  thre%  square  daifes  fot 
its  territory,  fifty-ftre  men  for  its'  army,  and  £21200  a-year  for  iVi 
revenue. 

In  the  first  place,  noalteratlon  catV  be  made  in  the  fimdaitaenbl 
larws  of  the- confederation,  ex'cept  by  unanimity.  {Liechtenstein 
may  oppose  its  veto  to  the  wish'  of  hs  thirty-seven  confederates. 
In  the  second  place,  the  members  of  the  JOiet  are  merely  the 
delegates  of  their  respective  BovBreigna,  speaking  in  their  Qaines 
and  obeying  their  orders.*  Both  these- provisions  arc  iDconsifr 
tent  with  the  notion  of  the  Diet's  being  aaupreme  power  go  verniil* 
the  confederacy  as  one  nation,  and  acting  for  the  general  beudK 
of  the  whole',  not  the  individual'  interests  of  a  single  meitibet. 
And,  lastly,  which  is  the  decisive  mark  of  a  mere  con^tferucy,  tlie 
itrhabitants  of  each'  state  owe'  allegiance  only  to  their  imOiedlate 
sovereign.  The  Diet,  says'the decree  of  1820;  article  tbif^two^ 
proceeds  against  sovereigns,  not  against  individuals.  Re^tafiti' 
t^  its  orders,  or  to  its  executive,  is  not  treason.  Under  the' 
feeble  rnle  of  the  ancient  Germanic  Empire,  the  separate  states 

Eossesaed  more  real,  and  less  legal  independence  than  tHe  nient- 
ers  of  the  present  Confederacy.  Resistance  to  the  &iflp«ror 
■was  indeed  aiways  acrime ;  but  in  the  many  cases  in'whlcfa  h«f 
was  not  strong  enough  to  punish,  it  was  not  a  folly.     Redal- 


dNin  >  A  :^i9f>  vimmcyi  of  ite  ipriadpftKpiFQ¥i^ 

,foi?  tbe  preaetv^n  of  ialemci^  li»aiquiUity»  ap^  (for  .4e(e#i)oe 
{Ajpiiiiat  foreign  J  AfjigMiiio^  Tbey  igianrante^  ^,  lOAie  %cM>tJM»r 
;i&}F  'jnMp^o^Kfi(.i«rnitor}r»  And  ilbdr  o'^aBfMottva  .^unMiUituNii, 
yoitdbliftbef}  bjjftfaie^ttpreiae  a^ih(veUy.oi  sMb  QafiiQn»  and  con- 

.10  dtedbxe  ;tli«i;  no  jpari  .of  .^itttdafid  sbdll  in  £a4urie  be 
diubjeet  to  ,aMliu3r';;  and  ^j«Kt  polUiqftl  jriglits.s}^  jaot  he 
t^  .e2fiehi8i\ie  »fnd9U«ge  <of  aiiy  olaas..  Thsii  no  eaQtoxm  ^U 
^•Mitftte^  ^sctween  jme  vtfi^tlwr  xllianeestiaJKrioufi  to  the  riglits 
t^tf^che-^lii^s.  lliat  no.oanlonitiiadL  nuike^snar  on  Anoijher; 
bmd  that  «ltl'tf fferenees  Ibetnreeiv  th«niiBbail  be  ssltled  by  atdmters 
o«ek»i^<  ^frmi  anvea^  ttb«  ixuiigi«lr&t«9  4if  ft^  nautml  .cantba8• 
^U2ilati»Me^ycallt9fI  mayi«ei^ti^feomtihe>Mlicr4)aaioi)6  assiataiice 
jiaoase^f  "^^temid  aggteMimi  or  iiUemisil 'd««6^a4if  nee  ;«--rtbevex- 

fie»ie<«^^  inter v«t]N;ioii  AiliRg;  en^tbi^  wbileOowfed^ratton,  in 

case  of  foreign  war,  on  the  canton  requiring  aid  in  the^tase^sf 
4MM4ial  Aisioiiiibance.  in.  the  latter  dasei  tbe  dknurbera  ave  to  be 
bputdsiiidd^la^ording  to  the  law 'df  the  diktuebcMi  eantpa,  ivhich 
.4a8  tke  opiim  ^^'tfying  1*f€iB  by  ittw^jn  gudgeBjfOP  by  >«dges 
J^vppmn^ed  by  the  aaqtonstvfaich  have  pismtod  insuppffe^sinlg  tbe 
-itamtdt  Thttttiie''f)iM^hase^of  iC0fidnioditii«8,'a^^  their  pas^^e 
3iron>«GttMtoi[i^ti(>'catitoi}^«hall'be  &ei?^**<»«f»i^«tito  any  meas^res^pf 
'<^((i!^  ifi^*%he  ^r^ftMik6/\0^ mim^iifioif  That  no 

i«^^^iig^fthtfU  be*o#etfteidy^]^  thi^existtiKg-^onefirtrMed,  or^'if  they 
?^re'oi*^«^ttfftty  gmwiedlw  only  a'li»»^oed»^pwriwl,  fqpoVoi^ed. 

8*R§ly^a*'^ftlfe'proiirteidW€(  of  Ihe  JP^d^e  wkhint^eet  to^the  nlu- 
•'^tr^fefttete^^ibe^^fetttoafl-  " 

>^tlr(t^peetfo1;b«ir  fokigp>¥&latl«n8,^tfae  GMtops' i^noisfice 

their  separate  right  to  B[Mkke'.^;mP'<ir:  pea^e,^  or  conltaot j  aliianees. 
"^t^iey  ^iyi^lM^MW^r^  en^^'ritoto'  Cdttv^ttlfeiw  t*4lh-fofipgn  ^wers 

''*e^'^<^c«,.4-^utfr,*w>:  prestitoe,'>as'jK>Btage,  or  ^fceextradittoniof 

•i^iiikfak.*.  '  ... 

'  i^Pbese^pr(M«(*  on^  teniter^  «eceS*a^  a^^tra)  a«th<)i4ty,  wbfch 
should  repre9:ent  the  cantons  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
states,  and    direct  their  common  defence.     For  this  purpose  a 

oDiel^ii  ':t»roi?'ided,  odnsMiig  6f*id0}^gal»§itftoiil»irtie:atwiAty.two 

Ijj  *-•;'»    1.::'.      .;'•.,.    .1.1        •..*:-         y,      -,-     J  >    ';  >.>■  .V     -..    c  < 

*  Supplementary  article  of  tbe  18tb  July  1818. 
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cantODS]  acting  iindeT  the  instructionfl  of  their  raapective  gorern- 
ments;  each  canton  havinj;  a  single  rote.  It  meets  alternately 
for  two  years  in  Berni  Zurich,  and  Luzern.  The  caBton  in 
which  it  meets  becomes,  for  these  two  years,  the  directing  caa- 
ton,  (^Vorort,)  its  principal  magistrate  is  the  President;  andr 
during  the  recess  of  the  Diet,  the  government  of  the  Vorort  is 
the  federal  government,' — communicates  with  foreign  powers,  and 
may  convoke  an  extraordinary  session.  The  Diet,  by  a  majority 
of  tno-thirds,  may  grant  additional  powers  to  the  Vorort. 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  Diet  are  to  make  war  and  peac^ 
and  to  contract  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce.  For  these 
purposes  a  majority  of  three-fourths,  or  seventeen  votes  out  of 
twenty-two,  is  requisite.  It  carries  into  execution  the  sentences 
of  arbiters  between  canton  and  canton.  It  directs  the  course  to 
be  taken  in  case  of  foreign  attack,  or  of  internal  sedition.  And 
it  is  empowered,  generally,  '  to  take  all  measures,  which  may  be 
*  necessary,  for  the  internal  and  external  safety  of  Switzerland.' 
For  all  these  purposes  the  concurrenoe  of  a  nukjority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  that  is,  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-two,  is  re- 
quisite. 

The  Diet  has,  for  its  instruments,  an  army  and  a  revenue. 
The  army  consists  of  a  federal  militia,  of  about  forty  thousand 
men,  which,  when  requiretl,  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  cantooe, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  per  cent  to  their  population.  The  I^t 
appoints  the  superior  ofGcers,  calls  it  out,  superintends  its  disci- 
pline, training,  and  equipment,  and  commands  its  services.  The 
revenue  consists  of  an  annualsumof  about  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  furnished  by  jJie  cantons ;  and  of  the  produce  of  a  duty 
varying  from  three-h&lf|r>ence  to  threepence  a  hundred-weiglit 
on  imports;  from  which,  Jiowever,  the  commodities  which  ve 
select  as  the  especial  subjects  of  taxation,  grain,  timber,  hides, 
butter,  hay,  and  straw,  and  ge.nerally  the  arucles  most  impor- 
tant to  the  maKB  of  the  people,  are  free.* 

As  respects  the  external  relations  of  Switzerland,  the  Confe* 
deration  amounts  to  nearly  a  complete  ^idioq.  Except  for  con- 
paratively  unim,portaiit  details,  all  the  cani.'>nB  are  represented  bf 
the  Diet.  But,  as  respects  the  internal  trai.'quiHity  of  the  can- 
tons and  their  relations  towards  one  another,  t^'ifl  facte  ia  a  laen 


*  The  amount  of  this  duly  in  1833  was  170,000  Swiss  francs,  or 
ahvDt  L.10,000  sterling.  The  Diet  has  bIbo  a  capital  producing  an  io- 
come  of  about  L.6000  aterlino-  a-vmr.     Rn  rhnt  thi>  uhnU  £..)»«<  ttr 
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treaty^  which  attempts  very  little,  and  of  that  little  has  effected 
only  a  part.  It  guaranteed  to  each  canton  its  existing  constitu- 
tion. '  Duringr  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  that  guar- 
antee was  given,  in  the  greater  part  of  th^  eantoas-— in  all,  indeed^ 
except  the  pure  democracies — 'the  constitutions  which  existed  im 
1815  have  been  subrerted  by  violence*  In  some  there  have 
been  successiTe  revolutions*  It  professes  to  guarantee  freedom 
of  ceramerce  between  canton  and  canton,  and  freedom  of  transit 
The  Swiss  democracies,  however,  have  fallen  into  the  vulgac 
error  of  thinking  that  they  can  impose  duties  which  shall  fall 
upon  foreigners.  Many  of  the  cantons  surround  their  petty 
firontiers  by  cantonal  barriers.  They  construct  admirable  roads, 
and  then  subject  those  who  use  them  'to  toUa  and  examinations, 
which,  partly  from  their  expensiveness  in  money,  and  still  more,, 
from  their  waste  of  time  and  of  trouble,  make  it  the  interest  of 
almost  every  trader  to  avoid  them.  In  this  respect  Switzerland 
is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ZoUverein.  In  the  Zollverein  the 
duties  along  the  foreign  frontier  are  severe,  but  within  that  great 
circle  commerce  is  free.  In  Switzerland  the  duties  along  the 
exterior  frontier  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  while  neigh* 
bouring  cantons  are  stnving  each  to  exclude  the  other  from  the 
use  of  its  markets  and  its  roads. 

In  one  respect,  and  a  very  important  one^  the  provisions  of  the 
present  JPoc^e  have  been  eminently  successful.  They  have  cut  short 
all  the  wars  between  the  cantons.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  the  federal  bond  were  broken,  a  set  of  petty  independent  states, 
differing  in  religion,  in  language,  in  habits,  and  in  interests,  and 
-with  the  propensity  to  war  which  always  apcompanies  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  democratic  element,  would  be  constantly  try- 
ing to  tear  one  another  to  pieces.     It  requires  a  strong  indepen- 
dent authority  to  keep  the  peace  among  individuals;  and  nations 
have  aII  the  bad  passions  of  individuals  in  greater  intensity. 
The  Swiss,  too,  are  Qminentty  pugnapious.     In  the  beginning: 
of  last  year  thousands  of  men  left  their  comfortable  homes,  sub« 
mitted  to  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  long  mountain  marches,, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  be  shot  as  soldiers,  or  hanged  as 
crin^iiiaU,  merely  to  prevent  an  independent  nation  from  exeiK 
cising  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  choice  of  some  of  its  Profes- 
sors!     It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  very  pugnacity,  which,, 
if  there  were  no   confederacy,  would  render  wars  perpetual,, 
enables  the  central  authority  to  ^bridge  or  prevent  them.     The- 
federfd  militia  is  always  jeady  to  start  up  at  thf  first  requisition 
of  the  Dic;t  pr  Vprort.     Itf  superior  officers  are,  as  we  have 
wen,  nomi^ted  by  the  Diet;  and  such  is  the  for<5e  of  militaty 
/labi^  and  traditions  amo^g  a  people  of  soldiery  that  tbi»  whole 


(ItD         Iki^tammd  AmerisM  Stole  iSpn^^M^ac^      .  J^n. 
%f^i  Ijbtough  <kawii  from  00  mon^/aQ^  «o  .liiffiaroikjkidittrioleiife 

4fefe  ^^h^e  of  S#k«eri'^«d  «afl  4i«U»M-  fTiiQ  gw«t«r  *p«ft  r#f 
iihe  ^Jtotdns  hftd  beeh  the  %c^^^  ^""l  «uoce8rfiil  iieroliitbiis*  The 
©fet  had  t0«»lte(J  that  ^fe  fed^effli  ^^*w*2  «hoBld  iiei  a««Bd^>4rjr 
jjWbvisionfs  ^t**«igt^^iiHg'  rtre  tJ^ntral  p©<»^«'*  ««d  -waWiiig  ewry 
-Swiss  to  s«fl6  fcrtd  Mlo#  hte  bu^n^d  ^  bh  prDfefiiiioa4n  erery 
|»tft  Of  Swltifetlah^.  Th^  three  fWbsfr  o«ttJ«>««»  tJri,  Sohi^i^^ 
^iid  Untei^WaJdfen,  tti^^d  %y  the  4^Ve'of  lofeatl  ift^^p^ftttert^^e,  and 
thfe  haired  of  iimoi^idort  trhfeh  t^felohgr  <o  i^ifiall  d^tfoet aele^,  ttitt 
4*e  tradesiAett  «f  Bk*»le  tod  NelucheE^eH  |]frefert*}tif^  t;^  CVefy  pftftfKc 
object  their  esttJlustttfe  pi»it*tegte*,  WOttld  eon«ferit  to  ftO  i4ih#g*f, 
howevi^r  benefieiafl,  whifcth  tftighc  Jttrp^h-  thte  e*Afotiafl  iWfer^nfJr 
<rf%he  foitner^  Or  dist?6pb  thfe  mirtrtcipM  nikyhdfroHes  «f  -thfe  Ifttt^. 
"They  reealled  their  deptftks  ftom  the  Di6t,  fend  forthe'fl  ^fi'dUf 
^«mce,  called  ^e  fettgue  of  SiineYi,  for  the  feltpress  jfmt'pdse  ttf 
l^eeisting  all  Jntiovatioii.  Thef  Valais,  Appenzetl,  and  !gugf  a*jO 
^thdrew  their  deputies ;  attd,  though  they  did  not  jofft  the  l^agufe 
t>t  Sarnen^  ^were  avowedly  feVourabte  to  i^s  pttrpo^es. "  1%^^ 
^ht  cantons  now  becawre  wlMttMs-baiWed  In  Swftiftrt'Iatid  fbfe 
aristocratic  party ;  not  from  the  f(rfi*ms  bf  their  govemtAettls,  ^B'ttf 
^ich ,  ex<^t  Basle  a^d  Neu^^ha^,  ar6  ptrire  demoe^Cfes  ^  bVit  "from 
their  resistance  to  chavifge  g^^herairy,  and  partietriArty  to  feny  fehangte 
which  may  Strengthen  the  eentrttl  it  the  e^pelrae  oif  tfhfe  ea?ntotttf 
euthoritf,  or  rtaygive't^  thfe  i^orfty'^rfthe  inhibitarifs  i^lFSw?t«eip- 
4and  arty  power  over^he  Aiihoril^.  On  the  Oth^  htlnd,  Bertt, 
Atgau,  Thurgauy  Ldfeero;  and  St  Ofetl,  thouo^  all  teptesentatiV^, 
ahd  theteftM^  fedtnit'titlgtnt^  th>6ftr  cOnstifetition^  fttt  aristocratit*  el*9- 
Thent,  then  ftyrmed  thie  dettiocrfttitt  party;  ^hbse  object  was  tt) 
mesrtroy  the  feoH^t^lgrtty  of  thte  xi&ntbns,  and  to  xH)rtvert  S^hte^ 
land  into  dne  State;  governed  by  ail  omnipotent  asseitobly  etec%^ 
hy  the  majority  of  the  fieOple.  If  the  ^^istocratife  "party  e6\AA 
tnaintain  itself,  it  ^feeWied  jjrbbgtblfe*  that  thfe  cOirffedelra^y  wottW 
break  up  intb  t^^  or  ntore  hostile  bodies  of  aftJi^.  If  !fte  dewo- 
etatic  parly  Should  sudce^d,  tli'e'tonftderatjylio^d*feq«hlly  c?^a§e 
-tb  eltist  as  ^  eohfederacy,  and  bfe  cOriVert^  hitd  a  gr^at't^^^blte- 
But  some  of  «he  cWi tqn^  ^hich  had^a^t  the-  exaitaple  ^f  separA- 
•tlon,  were  th^hrtdlves  in  dan^drof felling  to  ^iiee^:  .  Thfe  courttfy 
■dfetWcts  of  Basle  Toste  ^g^nst'thetdwh,  atid  demanded  a  prejpon- 
derance  in  the  legWlatiii^e.  'febtoe  pon^lohS  yrf  Bifhwy tzr  did  Wt 
iposse^s  their iki'r 5iare  of  ^M^\  p6W^t.:  'th&f  ^^WleNfSfM- 
^rtves  from  th^  rest  of  thee^tttbh,  ia'rtd  seht  tb^i|r wit  ftfepiWferf^to 
the  DIfet. '  The  gbv^ninentof  &ch'i*yV*¥aSSedii'femrfi'r^,gi}(!^r 
^brcei  ttdlnhiohed  the  pepirfailtaby .  AcHalaftn-Wfli  tod^to*  ftfflWty 
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pouesflion  of  the  EfeCedJiig:  ^Bferi«^  Th*  BiM,  thdti  flittiiig:  at 
Zoritiii,  called  ont  tiw  f»(i«mt  mmvia^'  Tire  next  day  60M  mek 
Wet«  Hiider  AttiiB':  Itl  tfifM  d*^  Ule  fetce  ttmcntmed  t«  2a,0&0 ; 
8900  metl'  ittsttiAtly^-  Otitftf^d  Bcfrn^ytz.  AflbthM  bmly  took 
|M8#«M^  of'Basle.  Tlie  wmcHAp  caM^dtiv  Vite  tM|<i)red  t6 
«enild«put!eHtotb^l)tet.  AIIdt>^ye(l'erc«[ft  N^aebateh  Notice 
vas  giren,  that,  unless  by  a  certain  day  tne  Neuchatel  d^puiids 
M*peBi^,  (he  town  ehftuW  be  eccupied  by  riw  fwlMal  troftps. 
Wiihin^  the  p»eSdribed  p^ib^'  tbej-  took  thet^  stati.  Str  ftr  tfct 
Efiet  had  interfered  agattst  tht  arMocfJltic  pttttf.  Bei^rr,  *hleh', 
ftWttHs  wealth,  teri'rtory,  and  poftflErtiiiiT,  mrfstaWayB  lead  tHfe 
party  to-  which  it  adheres.  Was  then,  attd  WrfeMis'nfi*,  emmentrj- 
democratic.  The  BemeBe  deprirties,  actiilg  ddder  Che  instructions 
of  their  go^erniwent,  riow  hrott^ht'  forward  nredilires  for  thfe 
p^nishnwWt  of  thdSe;  who  had  promoteti  thxj  lite  disturbance^. 
Among  them  itere  propositfona  that  those  depaties  from  thfe 
roreat  Gflntons,  who  had  p^e^4o^ls^y  reprSsenterf  their  govern- 
inents  at  Sarnen,  should  bt  expelled  from  the  ISet;  and  that  ii 
federd!  tribonal  should  be  created,  to  try  for  treason  the' mem  bets 

'Of  the  gorernni^iii  of  SchWytz, 'i?Ro  had  directed  the  ertiploy- 
ment  of  fortfe  agafrtst  the  district^  ^Erich  had  SepflTdted  tliremselveB 
Aom  the  canton.  If  these  prbposltioVis  were  rejected,  the  Bernese 
■flepntiea  were  instructed  to  retfre  frolH  the  Diet.  The  Diet,  pass- 
big  by  the  propositioha',  rtpiiM  to  the  threat,  (bUt  if  the  Bernese 
deputies  retired,  tfie  federal  arrfiy  lAhich  had  occupied  Basle  and 
Schwytz  Would  itiimddlafely  6ccupy  Beri.  Thia  Was'fiiifficienf. 
Tbe  propositions'  Wer6'tatitly  abandoned,  and  the  Bernese  depu- 

■tfea  reftiained. 

It  is  rJrObahl'e  that  if 

coriiBleteiy  the  'f^d'er'al  4i 

mighl  be_  difedted'  agaihs 

iJratlt!  pafty,   ther^volul 

iltetittoiong  of  the  greater 

siibp-tessed  orprevenleJ. 

^/reVil,  rtiay  Be'  a  ijuestio: 

^onlrfh^rlieeh  a^ood; 

(tfHl^d;  _ia    1831,'  *efe; 

"olSgarcliie,  but  th'Sy'  Were 

jffnfled'  the  richest,  the  rt 

portions  of  the  Swiss.     V 

■t/H'o  have  8Uccee'dfe(?  tfieti 

a^tdnSaS'WeW.    'W'e  a'ri 

ifiie  e^t^al'affaire  iffuct 

i^T6WtlojiIife3'tdril<)n((  hi 

in^tid  (iui  tif  SMtiieHaifld; 
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strong  enougfa,  or  firm  enough,  to  prevent  their  territories  from 
becoming  the  seats  of  intrigues  against^their.  foreign,  and  their 
Swiss  allies,  and  occasionally  the  camps  from  which  free  corpa 
— that  is  to  say>  men  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  making  war 
without  lawful  authority — have  issued  to  invade  independent  and 
friendly  states^  and  to  subvert  independent  and  friendly,  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  bystander  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  either  the  democratic  or  the  aristocratic  party.  The 
object  of  the  democratic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
unitary  party,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  convert  Switzerland  inta 
one  republic,  governed  by  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority* 
Its  object  is  to  destroy  the  cantonal  iiationality,  which  is  the  only 
nationality  that  affects  the  imagination,  or  obtains  the  love,  or 
flatters  the  pride  of  a  Swiss.  Its  object  is  to  substitute  for  the 
many  different  constitutions  by  which  Switzerland  is  at  present 
diversified,  one  uniform  system  of  representation.  What  would 
be  thought  of  an  attempt  to  govern  France,  Italy,  and  Holland, 
by  one  representative  assembly  ?  aqd  yet  France,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  race,  in  interests,  in 
prejudices,  and  in  habits,  more  than  the  French,  the  German,  and 
the  Italian  Cantons.  They  do  not,  indeed,  differ  more  than  the 
manufacturing  Prptestants  of  the  Outer  Rhoden  of  Appenzell  do, 
from  the  Catholic  shepherds  of  the  Inner  Rhoden.  A  central 
government  perfectly  just,  perfectly  w|se,  and  perfectly  well  im- 
^rmed,  might  certainly  so  frame  its  measures  as  to  consult  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  ;  and  to  impose  on  no  district  or  class 
any  burden  or  privation  which,  consistently  with  that  welfare, 
could  be  avoided.  But  what  chance  would  there  be  of  finding 
an  approach  to  such  qualities  among  deputies  chosen  by  a.  dis- 
persed agricultural  population,  where  climate  and  natural  ob- 
stacles obstruct  communication  ;  where  there  is  no  class  set  apart, 
by  leisure  or  by  fortune,  for  the  acquisition  of  statistical  and 
political  knowledge,  and  no  capital  to  collect  and  reflect  it  ? 

But  supposing  the  establishment  of  the  best  central  governmentf 
— not  that  is  possible,  but  that  is  conceivable, — it  wouM  be  ii^toler- 
able  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  than  one  third  of  Switzerland. 
The  single  canton  of  the  Grisons  now  contains  sixty  ind&> 
pendent  states,  each  consisting  at  an  average  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  families, — exercising  supreme  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  authority,  possessing  its  own  traditions  and  its  own 
history.  The  pride  of  one  of  these  small  commonwealths  would 
be  little  soothed  by  being  told,  that  in  exchange  for  its  present 
independence,  it  would  in  future  have  one  two-thousandth  part  of 
the  government  of  Switzerland.      £ven  a  member  of  fhe  larger 
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republics  constituting  the  Valais^  or  even  of  the  more  populous 
communities  of  Giarus,  the  two  Appenzells,  Zug,  Scfawytz^  Uri, 
and  the  tw^  Unterwaldens,  now  accustomed  to  exercise  savereign 
authority  in  his  own  landsgemeinde^  would  treat  vicarious  power 
as  mere  delusion.  An  irresistible  external  force  might  establish 
such  a  government.  France  did  so  in  1798,  after  a  war  in  which 
the  women  of  the  Forest  Cantons  fought  by  the  side  of  the  men. 
But  as  soon  as  the  new  government,  thinking  itself  able  to  stand 
alone,  allowed  the  French  troops  to  retire,  the  local  sovereign  tieS) 
like  springs  relieved  from  a  weight,  started  up,  the  legislative 
and  executive  councils  fled,  and  nothing  but  foreign  interposition 
prevented  the  complete  restoration  of  cantonal  independence. 

The  confederacy  which,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Act  of  Me- 
diation,' the  strong  hand  of  Bonaparte  imposed  upon  Switzer- 
land, left  to  the  cantonal  governments  considerable  administrative 
power.  It  allowed  them  to  exercise  legislative  and  executive 
functions  within  their  respective  frontiers ;  and  it  allowed  them 
on  all  questions,  except  those  between  canton  and  canton,  to 
give  binding  instructions  to  their  deputies  in  the  Diet.  But  in 
the  Diet  it  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  more  populous  cantons. 
Bern,  Zurich,  Vaud,  St  Gall,  Argan,  and  the  Grisons,  had  each  a 
double  vote.  As  there  were  then  only  nineteen  cantods — Geneva, 
the  Valais,  and  Neuchatel,  then  forming,  or  being  intended  to  form 
parts  of  France — this  gave  to  the  six  larger  cantons  twelve  votes 
out  of  twenty-five.  For  declarations  of  war,  fortreaties  of  peace,  and 
for  foreign  alliances,  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  tne  twenty- 
five  votes  was  required.  On  all  other  questions,  as  no  proportion 
of  votes  was  declared  necessary,  a  simple  majority  must  have  been 
sufficient.  The  six  cantons  possessing  double  votes,  therefore, 
with  the  concurrence  of  one  other,  could  control  the  remaining 
twelve.  It  vested  in  the  Diet  the  control  of  the  federal  army, 
and  the  management  of  all  foreign  relations ;  enabled  it  to  decide 
all  disputes  between  the  cantons,  to  fix  the  amount  of  tolls,  to 
create  a  uniform  Swiss  currency,  and  to  authorize  enlistment  in 
foreign  service.  It  subjected  the  legislative  and  executive  officers 
of  any  canton  which  disobeyed  a  decree  of  the  Diet,  to  punish- 
ment as  rebels  by  a  federal  tribunal.  It  gave  to  every  inhabitant 
of  Switzerland  liberty  to  reside  and  pursue  his  occupation  wher- 
ever he  thought  fit, — forbad  all  interior  custom  duties,  forbad  any 
canton  to  connect  itself  by  treaty  with  another,  or  with  a  foreign 
country,  or  to  keep  more  than  two  hundred  regular  soldiers. 
Lastly,.  By  the  Act  of  Mediation,  the  cantons  guaranteed  to  one 
another  all  their  existing  constitutions,  and  the  existing  terms 
of  confederacy,  ligainst  all  foreign  powers,  against  one  another, 
and  against  internal  fiiCtions. 


of  GlaruB,.  2^»  Appenzeli,  a^d  4h&  QrisoBft,  wei)^  «as  -they  ^e 
now,  pure  demoeraeies;  the  Atber«  we«^  AE^esf^nfaliFe  xlenKK 
cracies,  ^h  •eome  HiiKtare  "of  aci^tiioraey.  t 

Tjbe  Art  of  Mediation^  *di«oI|ii$9ed  the  ^tent^n  to  sal)}ect 
SwkTCrland  to  a  ceotml  gtoveriiiDent.  It  professed  to  leave  wa^ 
touched  the  sovereignty  oi  tbe  eanlons.  It  €<witaiped,  Iiowevei^ 
two  proTisioBs  iooottrntisnt  ^ylsh  that  ^ov^re^i^y.  Tbe^  urece^ 
firsts  tlie.dauses  ginlig  dKHiJ^le  ^s^oites  itosiz^  the  cantoi^,  ami 
aUowiBg  a  majodrhy  of  tke  Diet  to  bind  tke  lOiBorUy.  It  is 
esBen^l  to  a  fedienal  uduob,  as  opposed  to  aa  i»c«g;j)ovaUoD,  th^i; 
each  wember  ^kiMiId  possess  a  vHiQ.  If  it  do  no^  its  whole  poll* 
lioal  exisitefiee  may  be  changed  without  it^  oopf^roreiice.  And 
secondh^^  the  clause  which  ^subjected  to  punishjueAt  a&  rebels  the 
legislativ<e  and  exiecutive  funetioaafies  ^f  a  caotoa  which  dis- 
obeyed the  decrees  of  the  Dtfet.  Suph  a  liability  is  destructire 
of  sovereigfity.  A  sovereiga  stat^  canaot  jrebel  9  £ot  rebellion 
implies  subjection.  The  greatest  defect  of  the  Act  was,  that  it 
seemed  to.exchide  aU  modifieation  lof  theesusti^g  cantonal  coi^ 
stiitutioos.  This  was  not  indeed  .iiicon»stent  with  oantonai 
soTereignty,  for  a  sovereign  s«tate  may  foe  bound  by  treaty  noi 
to  alter  its  constitution ;  but  iit  must  in,  time  have  become  an  in* 
tolerable  irestraiait.  Bonaf>arte^  howler,  kiiew  ^at  he  was  -not 
legisiating  for  posterity*  He  was^ei^ectivg  a  temporary  buUdiogp, 
to  he  destroyed  by  bb  own  imad  if  he  S4ijQoeede^  in  his  plans  of 
universal  eonquest,  tod  to  &U  with  him  if  he  failed.  It  lasted 
jost  eleven  years;— eleven  years duringtwhich  Switzerland  enjoyed 
more  tranquiUtty,  mor e  frtedomy  and  m^re  {urospeiity  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Continent.^  Thes^.b^iefitsyibowiever,  did  not 
reconeiie  the  canio&s  to  the  loss  of  their  independejice.  In  1 SIS^  ti& 
soon  as  aa  Aostrian  ahny  was.  interposed  between  them  and  the 
French  frontier^  they  declared  the  Act  of  Mediation  to  be  vpid.. 
On  this  they^were  uiialniBM>ufl ;  but  searqely /two. ean tons  agreed 
as  to  a  substitute.  Many  wished  to  invert  to  the  state  of  things 
which  had  been  alteced  by  the  Fjreneh  conquetsit  in  1798,  when 
Switzerland  was  divided  into  oantons;^  een&derates,  allies,  and 
subject  bailrwicks,  oonoeeled  ky  ooimpdicated  and  dJE^similar  reia-< 
tioos^  the  result  of  vrm%  putyehases^  mart£^<€%  .^eessions,  and 
treaties9~**a  state  «f  things,  of  which  the  we«^taS)aAd  ineonveni- 
cnce  were  litUe  felt  while  the  rest  of  the  Continent  wa^ftlso, feeble 
and  disjointed,  but  which  would  .have  rendesed  her  independence 
precatioQS  in  the  presence  of  the  poWeilnl  pe^bours  by  whooa 
she  is  now  sarrouoded. 

>  Tiie  indepeBdenor  of  Switzerlaiid,  boweveri  is  .essential  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.    If  she  is  not  atrong  eAoi^h»  we  will  not 
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say  tir  protect  b^rafelfy  but  to  deBtribuf^  powesfihHj:  towardft  kev 

owa. protection^  she  must  bd  tinder  the  iiiflue»ee  «£  France  or  of 

Austrisit     AnfU  the  power  whiob  can  tuon  her  nsscniroes  againrt 

iixe  others  wilt  always  be  teioptftd  tetmahe  use  of  sueb  an  adran* 

tstge.^    Oax  hji^  independeBee  depends  hex  neulndiKy,  and  her 

netiAraiitjr  is  a^gveoi  safeguard  against  con tinentid  war^     Whilcr 

Inr  .frontier  ia*  lespectedy  it  OoiRera  the  mofA  vukKrable  side  edi 

eacb  of  these  two  great  ai^i4;ary  monavefaies.    If  it  had  been  ww^ 

etpeckei  in  ,1803^  tbe  battie  ef  Marengc  weuld:  net  hare  biaeni 

fought^  aoBid  that  campaign  night  have  been  as  iadccisive  as  iik 

predeoesaorsk    If  it  had  beea  respected  in  18<13y  great  additional 

difficttlttesr  woulid  have  been  thrown  in  Pnnoe  Schiwartzenberg'a 

way ;  and  the  atrugglev  which  move  than  once  was  doubtfidv 

migh^  have  hdsii  a  different  ternrinajtion.     At  the  time  of  the 

Coogrjcss  of  Vienna,.  aU  parties,  including  e^en  France,  were 

dnaioiia  to  dimiaiah  the  chances  of  war*     'il^ey  required,  there^ 

iote,  that  the  tactions  shouM  be  united  by  a  confederacy  «u£^ 

ciently  intiniate  to  enable  th^n  to  act  at  ode  body  against  an 

skggresBor.     For  such  a  union  the  public  &eHng  of  the  cantona 

was  Bot  then  prcipared*.   The  Grisons  refused  to  be  united  to  tk» 

Valtelioe ;  the  people  «f  the  YalteUBe  petitioned  to  iwm  part  of 

Jjdonhmtdj,     Bern  denied  that  she  bad  any  duties  to  perform 

towaards  a  supposed  Swns  nation.     She  denied,  indeed,  tfaait 

tliMre  was  a  Swiss*  nation^  £or  she  asserted  that  the  cantons  were 

sovei»tgn  fitales,  tonmected  Qufy  by  such  treaties  as  they  noaglit 

think  fit  to  eontrhot<*     The  Congress  argued,  innploredi,  pro- 

miaedy  land  at  ;ia8t  thrcatceed ;  add  the  cesult  was  the  existing 

JPacier^*-^  comproiiniae  between  the  enlai^^ed  TiewB  of  ocae  party 

and  the  aaspicteus  jeaUusies  of  the  other,  which  was  reixtctantly 

tendered  by  the  cant^MJ,  and  rehictaatfly  aoeeprtrod  by  the  Con* 

gfre8a.+  -  . 

On  the  otW (bandy  theitri^tociiaticpatrty,  by  refosing  to  allow 
any  of  the  defiecfcs  of  .tbs  I^acte  to  be  remedied,  salpjeet  all  the 
inhabitants,  of.  Switaealand  bo  ceaiatant  inconvenience,  and  ea^ 
dfanger  the  existence  of  the  eoii£ederaOT.  Tile  biennial  change 
el  tbe  F&rori  mplies  the  peeiovai  of  the  seat  of  tbe  federal  go* 
TeraieeDt,  with  ail  ite  archivtes  and  officera,  eieery  two  years;. 
TJie  flrovJirioa  that  the  magistsotes  of  the  V^rtrnt  sbaU  form  the 
fedeidL  eoweaitive^  iarposes.om  fchose  magistraytes  duties  wUeh 


*  Memoir  of  the  Deputy  of  Bern,  30th  JJoy.  1814     MeeueU,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  o4. 

f  S6*  the  R6marfe«  df  ife  fcoihittitfcfe  Ht  the  Coogresfif  on  tbe  Pacte. 
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sometimes  may  be,  and  oflben  most  appear  to  be»  inconsisteiit, — 
tbeir  duties  to  their  canton  and  their  duties  to  the  confede* 
racy.  It  subjects  the  composition  of  that  executive  to  the  con^ 
stitutional  changes  which  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  directing 
cantons.  A  revolution  in  Bern,  Luzern,  or  Zurich,  is  a  revolu- 
tion in  Switzerland.  It  places  the  federal  power  in  new  hands, 
influenced  by  new  passions,  and  acting  on  new  principles.  The 
provision  that  the  cantons  shall  submit  their  differences  to 
arbitration,  is  enforced  by  no  adequate  sanction.  It  supposes 
that  both  parties  are  willing  to  assist  in  procuring  an  arbitral 
tion ;  where  either  refuses  or  neglects,  the  Diet  is  practically  im- 
potent. As  it  has  no  immediate  jurisdiction  over  individuak,  it 
can  enforce  its  decrees  only  by  war.  And  though  it  may  put 
down  opposition,  it  cannot  punish  those  who  have  opposed  it. 
The  Polish  refugees  who,  in  1834,  were  guilty  of  the  wicked  and 
insane  invasion  of  Savoy,  were  dismissed  with  a  mere  nominal 
punishment.  The  free  corps  who,  in  the  last  spring,  made  the 
equally  atrocious,  though  not  equally  absurd,  attack  on  Luzern, 
if  they  escaped  from  the  territory  that  they  had  violated,  escaped 
punishment  altogether.  The  cantonal  courts  did  not  interfere. 
Probably  their  laws  resemble  our  own ;  and  give  to  them  no  power 
to  punish  crimes  committed  by  their  citizens  on  foreign  territory 
against  foreigners.  And  there  is  no  federal  tribunal.  By  requiring 
from  the  members  of  the  Diet,  in  every  case,  adherence  to  the  in- 
structions of  their  governments,  it  prevents  all  useful  discussion. 
The  questions  which  are  nominally  submitted  to  the  Diet,  are 
really  considered  and  settled  by  the  petty  cantonal  legislatures. 
The  deputies  are  to  act  as  if  they  could  not  be  enlightened  by 
information,  or  swayed  by  arguments.  Whatever  be  their  con- 
victions, they  are  obliged  to  vote  according  to  their  instructions ; 
though  they  may  be  certain,  that  if  the  facts  had  been  accurately 
known,  or  properly  commented  on,  the  instructions  would  have 
been  different  The  guarantee  of  the  existing  constitutiofis  of 
the  cantons,  if  not  literally  construed,  is  nothing ;  and,  if  literally 
construed,  is  a  prohibition  of  improvement.  To  prevent  further 
change,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  framers  of  the  Facte.  It  must  have  been  with  this  view  that 
they  excluded  from  it  all  provisions  for  its  amendment  It  can- 
no^  therefore,  legally  be  altered,  except  by  unanimous  consent; 
and  experience  has  shown^  that  in  an  aggregation  of  such  ano- 
malous elements,  unanimity  is  almost  impossiole* 

But  its  greatest  defect  is,  that  it  allows  the  interposition  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  different  cantons  of  barriers,  niore 
numerous  and  more  exclusive  than  those  which,  in  the  greater 
jpart  of  the  Continent,  separate  nation  from  nation.     We  have 
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already  metUioBed,  the  ehatftckfi  opposed  byimany.of  the^  cam 
tons  to  freedom  of  inter-cantonal  commerce,  and  even  to  trAnsitt 
The  dir^ulatiosi  of  pcrsoris-i^  stUl  Imoce  impeded  tkan  that  of 
eoramiiditiies.  Though*  toe  law  is :  j[)ften  relaxed  in  pfraotice^  a 
Swtbs  csniinot  legally  travtel  in  Aiaiiy.  piai'ta  of  Smtz^rlaod  ^rithr 
out  a  passport^,  which  cqnfiQes  him.  to  a  certain  r/oute  and.a  cer«^ 
tain  periodi  .l^osne  cantons  prohibit  a  fttrangeoTf^hat  is,  tO/say,  a 
native  of  another  eantoii^^fromre^abiishiogiiiinfelf  within  their 
frodtaer&a'  Others  diibjeot: him  toa'fiiie^  others  to  addiuooal  taxrt 
ation,  odielrs  r^inrbfaitn  to  give  secu^i^y  for  biel  g.ood  behaviour 
and  sol^enoy^  others  tolerate)  himi  bui«^bjee€  kim  to  the  liable 
lity  6f  arbitrary  .lianishmentr  \Somte  refuse  .19  allQW  hipi  to  marry 
onevoftheir  citidel>s,  )Othet&imakeibiili  puroba^^  the  permiasio!n« 
Ckfiuers  sell  to  ham  the  p^HBissiaii  ,to  -m^try*  <mi  of  his  own  can** 
ton.  SonietiJmes  the  price  varies.aocording  to  the  oantoo.  ThuSy 
byalawof  1846^  a  Bernese  wlKit.snanrrieis>  a  woman  of  Soleure^ 
pays  abotit  j63  ;  and  the ^dmaa about  £6(«  Tii«  Smuggling  a  wife 
miboiutfay^Bentis  agraveotfenoe^-noubjeotii^  not  only  the  ofienr 
der  bafi  all  his  family  to  severe  penalties. .  In  some^  his  clainas  as 
creditor  or  miortf  ag«e  ai^e  postponed  t6<th)oseof  their  owio  subjects. 
Ib,  almost  ally  the  dtffioalty  ofacquiritigoitiisemhip  is  great,  except 
to  persons  of  wealth,  andin^n^ny^von  to  tbem*  This  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  «tllate  of '  the  agricultural  distriete  of  EnglaMi 
under  .the  old  lam  of  setUemeot  and:remotYal ;  when,  to  use  Adam 
Smith's  words,  it  was  more  difficult  foil  ia  poor  mm  to  pass  4he 
artificial  boundavy  of  4  poirisb  thsan  an  Jtrm  of:  the  $ea,  or  a  ridge 
of  high  mounlains-*-whte«ii  a  hedge  mig|ht/se{)Arate  places  id  one 
of  which  there  was  a  surplus  of  hands,,  and  in  the  other  a  defi- 
€Hency,-^in  one  of  which  wdges  wereunneceiBsariiyhigh)  and  in 
ihe  other  lamentably  low.  But  under  the  English  law,  a  man 
could  not  foe  removed,  except  to  bis  place  of  setdemeiit.  Uo- 
til  thai;  was  ascertained,  brif  it  could  not  be  ascertained, the  was 
entitled  tosremaib.  In  most  .of  th^  cantons,  a  l»traoger  is  re-^ 
movable  nierriy  beeause  he  is  a  stranger*:  ,He  is  pushed  off, 
the  frontier,  and  left  to, shift  for  himself.  Hence  have  arisen  the 
^eima^Mwfi^^'iapRsisting  of  those  who  have  MVer  possessed  or 
have  los*  their  jrigbt  oif  citiwn^ip.  These  are  sth^  gipsies  of 
SwiixeriJind.  Many  of  them  have  been-  waftder^rs  for  genera* 
tions;  the  majority,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  betfae  descendants* 
Qtthm^  who  fled  from  Gertnany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Al- 
most ev«ry  caaton,attaeha  them  by  vagrant  laws,  almost  as  cruel 
as  itbpse  of.  Englaflyd'^n  .this  last  ceo tuty^  They  are  hunted  from 
terrifcoi^y  to  territory ;  conceal  ib^mefelves  in  thk  forests  or  in  the 
low  qua^rters  of  the  l^rgei; 'towns ;  apd,  as  the  la^f  f0rcea  them  to 
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be  idle  and  miserable,  revenge  tbemselres  by  robbery  and  via* 
lence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  proposal,  in  1833^  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Facte.  It  was  adopted  by  the  deputies  of 
Luzern,  Zurich,  Bern,  Glarus,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure^  ScbaS- 
haosen,  St  Gall)  the  Orisons,  Argau,  Thurgao,  Vaud,  and 
Geneva ;  but  when  proposed  to  the  cantons  ior  rat!6cation,  it 
was  rejected  by  Luzern,  which  was  becoming  aristocratic ;  and 
as  the  Fcnrest  Cantons,  and  also  Appenzell,  Zug,  atiid  the  Yalais; 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  it,  it  was  abandoned.  It  proposed 
remedies  for  nearly  all  the  defects  of  the  existing  confederation* 
It  fixed  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  at  Luzern,  and  sub* 
stituted  for  the  Vbrort  a  Landamman  elected  by  the  cantons^ 
and  four  federal  councillors  appcNnted  by  the  Diet.  It  required 
that  the  constitutions  of  the  cantons  should  contain  provisions 
for  their  legal  amendment,  and  guaranteed  them^  not  against 
change,  but  against  change  illegally  brought  about*  It  created 
a  federal  court  ta  decide  between  canton  and  cantos,  and  to  ex- 
ercise immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  can*^ 
tons,  for  the  punishment  of  treason  or  rebellion  against  the  con- 
federacy, and  of  revolutionary  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  eaa* 
tonal  authorities,  or  of  those  subject  to  their  government.  It 
forbad  the  cantons  to  control  their  deputies  by  instractions,  ex-^ 
cept  as  to  specified  subjects,  and  declared  that  on  every  qoestion 
except  the  amendment  of  the  Pacto,  twelve  concurring  cantons 
should  bind  the  whole  twenty-^two.  It  declared  that  all  tolls 
should  be  regulated  by  tjhe  Diet,  and  reduced  to  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  the  means  of  communication  :  That  no  can- 
ton should  subject  its  commerce  with  the  other  cantons  to  any 
import  or  export  duties,  or  impose  on  the  products  of  another 
canton  an  excise  diity  heavier  than  that  which  it  imposed  on  its 
own  2  That  every  Swiss,  provided  by  his  canton  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship  and  good  conduct,  should  have  the  right  to 
establish  himself  in  any  other  canton ;  to  exercise  there  his  trade 
or  profession,  to  purchase  and  sell  land,  and  to  enjoy  all  civil 
rights,  except  political  power  and  a  share  of  the  public  property, 
and  should  be  free  from  all  differential  taxation.  And,  lastly, 
it  enabled  a  majority  of  fifteen  cantons  to  alter  the  Facte  as 
they  might  think  fit. 

The  authors  of  this  project,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  M. 
Rossi,  then  representing  Geneva,  maintained,  as  the  author  of 
the  Act  of  Mediation  had  done,  that  their  plan  l6ft  the  cantonal 
sovereignty  substantially  unimpaired.  It  appears  to  us,  for  the 
reasons  which  we  have  already  stated,  that  in  both  cases  the 
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creation  of  a  federal  tribunal  with  immeciiate  jurisdiction^  and  the 
power  given  to  the  majority  to  bind  the  minority,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  separate  independence  of  the  cantons.  Even 
the  la^tprofyision  of  the  pvojecl^.lhe  power  proposed  to  be  given 
to  fikfteen  eantons  to  chaoge  the  F^Kte  as  they  might  think  fit, 
paased  the  narrow  and  somewhat  .indistinct  line  which  distin- 
guishes, a  close  eoiifederacy  froim  a  loose  incorporation.  It. 
would  have. enabled  the  fourteen  representative  cantons,  with 
the  coricU«rencie  ^ only  one  of  the  ei&;ht  pure: democracies,  to 
abolish  the  democratic  inslitutioi^  of  the  remaining  seven  ]  and 
to  dn^  all  those  who  opposed  them  .before  the  federal  tribunal, 
to  be  punished  for  treasoaor  rebellion. 

But  though  we  differ  in  this  respecti  from  the .  eminent  men 
who  were  the  fratners  of: the  project — though  we  think  that,  if  it 
bad  been  adopted,  Switzerland  would  in  <heory  have  ceased  to 
be  «  mere  oonfederaey  of  independepil  states, — we  agree  with 
them  iti  believing  that  the  practical  result  would  have  been 
beneficitd.  It  did  not  alarm  the  fefirs  or  hurt, the  pride  of  the 
smaller  caatonsi,  by  .an  inequality  of  votes^  It  gave  few  new 
powers  to  the  Diet,- and  th^se  whi^b  i^gave  were  not  likely  to 
ejicite  muich  jeakMsy.  It  left  to  the  oantoi^  nearly  the  whole 
management  of  their  internal  affairs, — merely  preventing  their 
eacerciaing.  their  power  to  the  injiury  of r -themselves  and  of  their 
neighbours*  As  respects  their  relations  ta  one  another,  it  sub- 
jeeted  them  to  no  restrictions  except  those  which  are  necessary 
to  give  law  the  predominance  over  force,  and  to  repress  crimes 
which  the  cantonal  governments  are  unable  to  prevent  or  to 
punish.  If  a  federal,  tribunal  had  existed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  excesses  of  last  spring  would  not  have  occurred.  The  mis- 
guided invaders  of  Luzern  knew,  that  if  they  were  beaten  their  , 
own  cantons  afforded  them  retreats.  Few  of  them  would  have 
ventured  on  such  an  enterprise,  if  ther^  had  been  a  third  party 
bound  by  duty,  and  armed  with  power,  to  punish  it* 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  provision  was  that  which 
enabled  a  majority  of  fifteen  cantons  to  alter  the  F^cte  as  they 
might  think  proper.  Some  power  of  alteration,  beyond  that 
which  necessarily  belongs  to  all  contracting  parties  when  unani- 
mous, is  wanting  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  thipk,  that  either  the 
necessary*  majority  ought  to  have  beeil  greatexr-eighteen  per- 
hapsyor-even  twenty  votes,  instead  of  fifteen;  or  that  certain 
matters,  such  as  the  constitutions  of  the  cantons,  ought  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  p<iwer  of  alteration  by  a  majority. 
There  is^little  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  part  of  the 
project  would  have   occasioned  real  inconvenience;  and,   as 
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sincere  fi^iende  t^   SwltEedand,  we   must  regret  t^at  it  was 
abandoned. 

4 

The  American  Union  ib  placed  on  the  limit  wbioh  se^ratea 
a  confederacy  from  an  incorpors^tiom     li  is  either  the  strictest 
alliance  of  independent  states,  or  the  loosest  aggregcition  of  sob-' 
ordinate  munieiparitie&     The  decision  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
one  class  or  to  the  other,  leads  to  important  resuhs.     If  the 
Union  be  an  incorporation,  if  the  people  of  the  Unil^  States' 
form  one  nation,  each  individual  citizen  owes  allegiance  to  that 
nation.      A  combination  among  a  port>ion  of  the  eitiaens  to 
withdraw  from  that  allegiance,  and  «itber  to  form  themselves 
ii^to  an  independeht  sovereignty,  or  to  Connect  themselves  with 
any  other  sovereign  power,  would  be  a  treasonable  consp^rat^y — 
a  conspiracy  for  which  every  person  engaged  in  it  w^ld  be 
personally  responsible*     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Union  be  a 
mere  alliance^ — ^if  the  states  of  which  it  is  constittited  are  distinct 
nations,  each  sovereign  and  independent,  though  bound  to  the 
others  by  treaty^ — there  is  no  national  authority,   beyond  the 
authorities  of  eaeh  state,  to  which  allegianee- can  be  due«     If* 
any  one  shall  think  fit  to  separate  from  the  Unien,  it  may  do  so. 
The  seceding  state  will  be  gutlty  of  a  breach  of  treaty;  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  confederacy  will  be  entitled  to  eixercise  against  it 
the  rights  of  war,  andj  if  successful,  the  rights  of  conquest,  but  can« 
not  treat  any  of  its  subjects  as  criminals.     In  fact,  the  subjects  ef 
the  seceding  state  would  be  legally  criminal  if  they  refused  to  obey* 
its  orders,  though  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  federal  authority. 
Nor  is  this  a  mer^  speculative  enquiry,  like  the  question  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  every  supreme  government  is  entitled  to 
obedience.     The  ddubt  here  raised  is,  which  is  the  supreme 
government?     In  case  of  conflict  between  the  ivederal  and  local 
authorities,  to  which  of  them  is  obedience  due  ?     As  this  is  a 
question  on  whi<^fa  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  lawyers  in 
America  irreconcilably  differ, — -on  which  even  the  framers  of  the 
Union  Were  not  agreed,— it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  if  we  were 
to  give  an  opinion,  without  at  least  supporting  it  by  an  outline  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  whidfa  have  convinced  us* 

For  this  purpose,  we  ttiUst  consider  not  merely  the  Articles  of 
Union,  but  the  prerio^  history  of  the  peq)le  by  whom  they  were 
adopted.  We  saiy  the  people,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Unitad 
States  have  always  been  one  people.  The  ettizen  of  one  state 
never  wa4  an  alien  in  another.  Under  the  British  rule,  all  were 
fellow  subjects,  all  obeyed  the  same  sovereign,  all  spoke  the 
same  language,  all  looked  back  to  the  same  ancestors,  nearly  all 
professed  the  same  religion ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
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.tent  liplc,  all  were  goreroed.by  tfie  same  common  law.  Tbe 
ruliug.poiiver  in  all  was  ^  house  of  representatives  elected  by  a 
very  wide  suffrage  a  council,  and  a  governor.,  Besides  thU 
^en^iial  resemblanG^  .between  colony  and  colony,  tbe  difTereiit 
cJa^&es.  in  each  colpny  were  little  dUtiqguii^Iiecl,  by  manners, 
wealth,  or  j:»abiCs.  In  tl^e  BfitUn  isl^uda,  tbe  Bnglish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  at)d  Irish,  ^ars  eachp^-dUtLOCt  aaiionpl  cbai;acter,  whic)i 
is  a^ain  modified  by  tbe  accidei)ta  of  rank,  weftltb,  tr^de,  and  pro- 
fession. In  the  colonies,  nobody  was  poor,  and  pobody  was  veiy 
rich;  nobody  was  grossly. ignorant,  and  very  few  were  higbly 
educated.  The  only  rank  was  otBcial,  and  therefore  temppmry; 
and  it  is  probable,  jb*t>  tbroujfhout  that  vast  territory,  there  was 
a  nearer  approach  to  equality,  a  flatter  lev^l,  botb  material  and 
personal)  than  bftf  e.v«r  exited  before,  or  will  exist  again  in  a 
qumerous  peoplq ;  aitd  .even  .now,  when  many  causes  of  in- 
tu^u^lity  haj^e  been  a.\  work  for  seventy  years,  M.  de  Tocqu^- 
yillfi  remarks,  that  there  is  more  difference  in  dvilization  between 
Normandy  and  Bfittany,  which  are  united  by  a  bridge,  than 
there  Is  bistween  M)iiike  and  Qeorgi^  whicb.are  separated  by  fif- 
teen ^egree^  of  latitude.  .        ^ 

When  the  weakness  of  the.  British  Parliament^  yielding  tp  the 
Jolly  and  ob^^ioacy  of  the  British  King,  drove  tb^^e  prosperous 
And  loyal  (ploaies  to,  resistant^e,  it  waq  not  the  states  but  the 
people  who,  to|ok  the  lead.  ,  Xbe  delegaWs  who  met  in  Congress 
in  1774,  wereaijpoicit^not.  by  theiegi^liitHre  but  by  the  people. 
In  nearly  their  first  aflt,,(lieir  petition,  to  the  Crown  of  November 
1774,  they  describe  t>h«msvlvc8  as  his  .Mqjt^y*^  faitJiful  subjects 
,of  the  cokJoies  of  New  Uan^s^re,  fic^.^  on  behalf  of  themselves 
aD4  of  the  i^babitasts  of  those.oolouies ;  and  they  ask  redress  '.  in 
*.the  name  of  the  faithful  people  »f  America.'  They  imme- 
diately assumed  powers  which  the  .State  leaislaturesw'^re  incas' 
able,,of  grantiiig  to  theip,  and  wfaich  could  have  proceeded  only 
Ipem  a  people  restored  by  reyolutioa  to  its  original  right  of  selt- 
gavernmentp  Some  of  their  enactments,  iodeefl,  could  not  have 
beeft  executed  even  by  a  reKOluAionsEy  despofi^m-  They  forbad? 
the  importation  of  BritisI^  cqmjjiodi^es,  and  theq  enacted  that  ^ll 
aaixifactvres  should  be  sold  a^  a  ^reasoi 
Uif4u4  adva^^ii^  shall  be  tak^n.  of  a  war< 

The.  C»figre^  w)rich  met  thp  next 
-ajtpoi^ted,  certainly  adopted  the  Federal 
principle.  ,0o«,  of  their  first  actl  was  t 
.CpnfedfPaiion  of  t^e  2,0tb  of, May  1773. 
.iHiit«d  cftlartifis,  eoteiia^  int9.  a  &fiq  l^^S' 
eaph  otheTi  to  <;eaee  on^ecoiiciliatioif  witf 
ifailure^erfpf,  ,to  b«.p^rpe^ifsl.t     £a^  f^ 
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laws  and  constitutions,  or  to  amend  tbem  as  it  might  think  fit': 
To  send  anhually  delegates  to  Congress  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  five  thousand  polls  :  Congress  to  meet  in  each  colony 
by  rotation  :  Each  delegate  to  have  a  vote,  and,  if  necessarily 
absent,  by  proxy :  One  half  to  be  a  quorum ;  Congress  to 
determine  on  foreign  relations,  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain, 
settling  disputes  between  colony  and  colony,  the  planting  new 
colonies,  general  commerce  and  currency,  and  military  defence : 
The  expense  to  be  supplied  by  each  colony,  in  proportion  to  its 
male  polls  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  by  taxes  to  be  raised 
and  levied  according  to  its  own  laws  :  Congress  to  be  at  liberty 
to  propose  amendments,  bittding  when  approved  by  a  majority  rf 
the  colonial  legislatures. 

This  rude  sketch  of  a  Confefderacy  was  not  ratified  by  the 
people  or  by  the  provincial  legislatures,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acted  on.  Many  writers  on  the  history  of  the 
American  constitution,  among  whom  are  Kent  and  Story, 
scarcely  allude  to  it. 

The  Congress  df  1776  was  equally  Federal.  It  declared 
^  the  United  Colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states,  and  as 
*  such  to  have  full  pqwer  to  levy  war,  c^oftclude  pfeace,  contract 
<  alliances,  establi^ii  coinmercb,  and  do  all  other 'ttcts  which  in- 
^  dependent  states  maly  of  rjgfat  do.'  It  is'reniarkable  thkt  not 
one  of  the  sovereign  powei^  thus  ^numlerskted'lmd,*  at  that  time, 
been  exercised ;  or '  has  isinde  b^en  eietcised  *  by  any*  bne  of  the 
states  which  here  declared' themselves  toT)e  Independent. 

On  the  4th  of  Octbbier  1776,  the  Congress  signed' new  Articles 
of  confederacy.  They  diflfere^  from  those  of  1 77^  pftrincipally  in 
the  following  points.  'First,  the  several  "states  are  probibked 
from  eiitertaining  any  relations  with  foreign  powers,  tat  contract- 
ing any  alliances'  between  one  another,  excej)t'  by  consent  of 
Congress.  '  Congress  to  meet  always  at  Philadelphia,  to  cjonsisrt 
of  delegates  sent  by  the  different  states,  and  revocable  sit  will-; 
the  delegates'  of  each*  state  to  have  only  a  single  rote.  ^  No 
delegate  to  be  appointed  for  mof e  thari  three  years  o^t  of  six,  or 
to  hold  any  paid  office,  federal  dr  plrovincial.  Pdr  all  Important 
questions  the  concurrence  of  bine  out  of  the  thirteen  states  to  be 
necessary  ;  and  for  all  others,  except  a  mere  adjournment  from 
day  to  day,  the  concui'rence  of  seven.  Lastly,  the  Articles  of  con- 
federacy are  to  be  altered  only  by  the  qnanhkious'  Vot^  of  Corf- 
gress,  ratified  by  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  stirtes.      \ 

The  Congress  having,  in  the  Declaration  of  Infdepcfndettce,  ad- 
mitted the'  sovereignty  of  the  States,  it^'ikiembers  actcfd  in  the 
preparation  of  this  treaty  merely  as  ambassadors  and  not  ^reti 
as  plenipotentiaries. '  As  soon  ast  itf  Was  cbiiipl^ted  it  w^s  sent  to 
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ihe /states  for  i!atificatil>D ;  and  it  wAs  o6l  uatil  1781,  nearly  at 
.the  close  of  tte  revol.uiionary  war,  thai  the  fioal  ratificatioo  was 
obtained.  (.      . 

.  0a  the  who^,  we  are  inclined  to  ihkk  the  confederation  of 
17:75  lAtliier  less  ol9^ctioi)abIe  tbw  tbatof  177&.  A  smaller 
quorum  was  required,  aud  ^.  bare  mi^oiity  of  that  quorum  was 
sufficient  Under  the  confederation  of  1776  the.  mere  absence 
of  the  delegates  from  six  states  often  j^afalysed  the  whole  Union; 
and  even  when  tbo0e.0f  nine  irere  j^AsemUed,  not  merely  the 
opposition  of  a  single  state,,  but,  its  re&eal  to  vote,  or  the 
neutralisation  of  its  vote  by  a  diffei^nee  of  opinion  amongst  it^ 
delegli^,  p«eFented,tbe  requisite  CQnfiurrea«e«  The  exclusion 
from  Congress  of  persons  holding  officci  «nd  the  refusal  of  re- 
eligibiiity,  mark  tW  progress  of  democmtie  jealousy;  and  the 
declaration,,  th^t  the  t^oks  of  confederation  should  not  be  altered 
except  by  uuanimoUSi consent,. made  them  in  fact,  as  far  as  words 
coul4  n>akke  them  so,  unalterable ;  since  every  compact  whatever 
is.  alterable  4;>y  the  unanimoiAS  consent  of  all  th^  pardes  to.  it. 

The  United  States  may  be  said  to,  have,  been  bound-  by  this 
treaty  for  twelve  y«ars$  the  Articles  of  Confederation  having  been 
proposed  by  Congress  in  1776,.  and  from  that  time  acted  on, 
tb^gh  not  fUloptedy  by  amfyority  of  the  Staitesy  until  the  sum- 
^oev  of  1.778>;  and  the  present  constitution,  whidi  superseded 
themy  having  obtained  a  Similar,  mtification  in  the  summer  of 
1788.    Of  th^e,  six,  were  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  1782. 
While  the  contest  was> raging,  the;  confederacy  was  pressed  to- 
getb^iT'  by.  England  oa  one  side  and  Fiance  on  the  other.     But 
the  looseness  of  the^bond  let  in  destructive  elements,  which  kept 
4ti  always  onttheyjsrge  of  dissolution.,  .  As  a  general  rule,  Con- 
gress >  acted  vnot ;  on  individuals  but  on  States.     It  could  require 
JiuppJies  of  .men  and  of  money  fpom.  the  members  .of  the^  Union, 
(but  it  was  jofoed  -ta  leave  to  the  local  legislatures  the" task  of 
iraiaing  them.    .If  they,  chose  to  «p(lisi  their  men  only  ibr  a  year, 
^. even  for  .a' less  peridd';*  if  they  neiglcleted  to.  pay,  or.  to  clothe, 
or  to  a^m.thi^m|  if  they  raised  their  supplies  of  money  by  issuing 
{)aper  without  providing  for  its  comr^rtibility^  or  limiting  its 
4^mount ;'  cir  if,  as  waa  fneqMently  the  c^e^  they  neglected  alto- 
gether to  Adtfnply  .with  the  tequisitiona  of  the  centnal  authority, 
that  authority  was  powerless.     The  defaulting  state  .was>  sove- 
^^m>  Ilc.had  committed  abnsaeh  oCtrealyi  forrwhtoh  the  only 
ji^tae^y  1?aft  nnv ;.«nd  di^ja;ttem0t.  torsfply rthat  remiedy  would 
have  produced  immediate  ruin  to  the  whole  Confederacy. 

On  looking  through  Washington's  correspondence  it  will  be 
seen,  |th^t,^.Qt  .^,^njgle  yeaR  papsed  mv^hi^h  .hv  did  not  fully  ex- 
pect, that  unless  the  conduct  of  the  States^wnsr^otally  altered, 
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•or  Fr»»cQ  would  supply  the  iiioney  and  the  trodps  S^hicb  they 
ne^^lected  to*  furnish,  thefTedstance.to  Great  Britain  must  cei»e* 
In  a  letter  to  Congress,  dated  the  20th  of  August  1780^  he 
thus  condeilses  the' fairtory  of  the  fo-gt  fiv^  yearaoif  the'War:— i 
f  .if;we  had  formed  a  pBrnianiBtii:  army,  i^e  ne^er  shbUtd-have  had 
^to  retrea<(,  with  a;faaddAi)>  of  menj  across  the  D^aware,  m  1776, 
^  trembling  for  the*  fate  of  Atherica,  which  n^ithing  but  tbe  itr-- 
t^  fatnatioh  of  the  ^nemy  (C(ilLil<d^bare  saved  ;  We^ah^d  net  hare 
}  reniained  all  the  suoceedkigf  wkiterat  thm  nietey^  with  some^ 
'^  times  scarKely^aauiffibientiauteber-of  meA  to  fiiqtfnt  the  ordinary 
'^guards,  liable  ^at,ev^yiA«ment  to  be  dissipated'ifthey  had  only 
>  thought  proper  t^^aroh  against  us,  (1777;)  Wefsbould  not 
-^haVe'been*  under  the  decessity  of  fighting  at  Brandy  wine  with 
^  an^^unequal  liunjiberof  raw  troopis,  and  afterwards  of  seeing 

<  Piiiladelphiafall  a  preytoa  viotoHous  enemy;  we 'Should  not 

<  have  been  at  Valley  Forg^e  with  l€<ss  than  half  the  ^otee  of  the 
*'  enemy,  destitute  of  every  thvng,  in  a-sritiation  neither  lo  resist 
*  nor  to  retire  (1778 ;)  we  should  #ot  haveseen  N€w  York  left 

<  with  a  handfol  of  men^  yet  an  ovefmatdh  for  the  main*  army  of 
A  these  Suites  (L77d  \^  we  shotild  not  have  found  0ttiEse)ve9th{ft 
^  »prin^  (1780)  so  weak  as  to  be  insulted  by  5000  nien,  unabte 
^^^  to  protect  our  baggage  and  inagaziAes-^ouv  s^ority  depiendfng 
'S  on  a  want  of  ehterprise'in  the  eneary ;; we  should  not  have  been-, 
!^, during  a  gpreater  part  of  the  war^  indebted  for  our  safety  to  their 
.V  inactivity*'  *\  This  #as  no  eb^llM<Mi^of  tetnporary'  disappoint- 
4neat.  Washington's  contemporary  lettei»  painty  in  sUll  darker 
isolours^  the  dangetS'  to  *whioh  he  was<  ^exposed  ihi^ough  the 
iweaknesfr  of  Oongress^  and  the  midconduot'  ^f  the*  iStat«9« 

<  In  the' labter  part  of  1776^  for  instianoe,  >when  niotbing  bat  the 
Delaware  was' be^een  him^' arid  the  superior  aiwyof  General 
HowC)  every  letter  contains'-antioipations  of  iminedihte  defeat* 
.Thus,  on  the  12tb^f  December^  he  writee-^^  There  can  be  no 
f  doubt  that  they  (the  eneitty)  will  pass  tbe  Dekware  aa  soon  aa 
f'  possible.^  Happy  should  1  be  if  I  oould^  see  the  meatt»of  pre- 
^  venting  them*  ^  At  present  I  confess  I  4d'not.'t  A^week  after, 
)on  theliOth,  he  aays^-^^  I^hink'the^deaign  of  Generkt  Howeit 
>  to  possess  himself  of  Phikide^ia^  land  l^do  4iotisd<^  what  is  t» 
f^  pnevent  bim^  as)  teit'  da^more  if^ill  pat  ah  end.  V  the  eicisMiee 

/  It  was  ioi  thtee  deapei^  ^m«inistaneeay'on>tMofl5lfa  of  De^ 
bteber^wbenihis  iarniy  3i»aa  witiriis  ftwri^y^of  Asbanding^  that 

•  SfiaVlrt*  'WaOihigfm,  Vdl.  Wi.  ^.  16^.  .       f  Vol.  I W  pJ  lil  I . 
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Washington  Teiitured  on  the  almost  desperatse  expedient  of 
CfossiAg  the  river  at  Trenton,  with  bis  handfal  of  iU'-dtscipUned' 
tipoops,  and  attaoking  that  >avmy  before  which  he  had  been  for 
three  man^s-retreatiii^.  In  his  confidential  orders  to  the  officers 
who  were  to  tnke  part  in  the  movement,  he  doks  not  palliate  its 
ilanger^  ^'but  necessity,*  he  adds,  ^<dire  neeessit^y  *will^-^ay, 
^  tnus^ — j>«tttify  an  attack.'  *^  The  British  general  was  found  as 
fitafit  for  defoiiUve  as  he  hadbeien  for  offensive  war.  The  ap"> 
imrently'  hopeless  enterprise  succeeded;  the  British  army  re« 
treated  almost  in  panic  to  Brmiswidt  and  New  York,  and 
-Wash^gton  intfencned  himself  in  Morristowo,  at  ubout  thirty 
nailes*  cKstance.  He  did  not  feel  hin^self,  however,  much  relieved 
by  his  victory; 

>  'Not  three  weeks  after,  on  the  }dth  of  January  1777,  he  tells 
(he  Pemisylvaniaii:  authorities,  that  ^  (be  atmy  is  so  much  re^ 
^  <kioed  sinee'we  left  Trenton,  and  the  nsany  that  will  be  dts^ 
^  cbai<ged  in  a  few  weeks  will  so  Weaken  our  forces,   that  it 
f  will  be  ii/n possible 'tot  oppose  the  enemy  with  sueeess.     As  I 
^  cannbt  ekj^ei  our  situi^tion^  to  be  long  a  secret  to  tbe  enemy, 
'  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  our  weak<- 
'  ness^'  t     And  fo  Congress* he  writes,  ^ihe  fluctuating  state*  of 
^  an  army  composed  chiefly' of  mtlitia,  bids  fair  to  reduce  us  to 
^  tbe>  situation  in  whieh  we  Wem-some  time  ago,  that  is,  of 
*^  having  scarcely  any  army  at  ^IL     One  of  the  Philadelphia 
^  battalions  goes  hometo^ay,  the  other  two  remain  a  few  days 
^longeip  by  eoiurtesy.     T6e  tin^  for  wbieh   Mtflin's  brigade 
^  came  o»t  is' expired,  and  they  stay  fr&m  day  to  day  by  soKcita- 
<t4on,  their  naniber  much  reduced  by  tieseftions^'t     A  week 
tafter,  oH  the ;  9^b,'  he  '»ays,  *uhe  '*enemy  must  be  ignoratit  of 
f  otfr< 'numbers,  oir  have  not'  horses  for  their  artillery,  or  they 
^  would  hot  leave  u^  undisturbed.*    Soon^  after,  on  the  3d  of 
•^Marehv^'  he  estimates  General  Ho^we's  force  at  10,000  men^ 
iwell  disciplined  and  well  appointed ;  his  own  at  400O,  all  raw; 
^adty  officered,  and  ui^der  np  govet-Mitefit;  infolds  an  attack  to 
he  ifnmikient;  aAd  fear^  that;  if  iti  take  place  while  ^e  tekttive 
canidfitioU'^Of' th^^tiMo  armidd  is  tmalte^ed,  ^the^ganie  Is  up^' | 
•On  the  13th  of  A'priV,  he  writes  io  his  br«ther^  *  To  My  great 
i^aui^Tise  we-jaris  M^H'itt^acahtt^  hoMT  long  it  wHl^  how  long  it 
^  canre«iatn^  lrbeymid>my  skill'  tvYletermine. '  That  it  has  con^ 
"*  tbaed  mueh  beyond  my^esq^eeiatioti,  is  certain.    But  to  expect 
i^  tfaatr  General  t  Howe  will  not  arall  bimself  of  0ur*wieak  state,  is 
J*  to  say  that  he  is  titifit  tot  the  trust  reposed  itt  him— the  cam- 
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*  paign  will  be  opened,  and  without  men  on  our  side.     Theridictt- 
^lous  and  ineoi^eistcint  orders  giren  by  the  executive  powers  in 

*  some  of  the!  states,  and  even  by  the  officers  therein,  are  scaveely 

*  to  be  thought  of -with  patience.     It  would  seem  as  if .  to  harass 

*  the  troops  and^elay  their  juncture,  were  the  enids  in  view/  * 

\  The  calm,  however,  continued  till  the  endof  Juneywhen  General 
Howe,  having  now  allotted  Washington  to  collect  the  appearance 
of  an  army,  marched  a  few  miles  towards  him,  andihen  retumed  t9 
Staten  Island  and  New  York.  Washington  considered  tbis  retreat 
^  as  a  pieoudiaT  m^rk  of  Elrovidencie.'  t  At  length,  on  Ihe  2si(d  of 
July,  he  embarked  fais^  troops,  according  to  Washington's  ej:;peeta- 
tions  and  fears,  to  proceed!  up  the.  North  River,'  and  join  General 
Burgoyne  in  his  advance  from  Canada — but  really  to  go  to  tb^ 
south  and  in vkde  Pennsylvania  by  the  Cbesapeak. ,  Washington 
proceeded  by  land  to  meet  him,  marched  through  Philadelpbia 
on  the  24fth  of  August,  was  beaten  at  Bratidywine,  on  the  litk  of 
Septeimbery  and  again^at  Germanstown  on  the  4th  of  Octobers 
and  in  the  beginning  x^f.Deceniber,  in toenoh^d  himself  at  VaJley 
Forge^  on  the;  SehuylkilJ^  aJbout  twenty  miles  from  the  British 
headquarters  at  Pl»iadel^ia.    - 

,  In  these  positio^s^  the  two  armies^  remained  ti^l  the>  middle 
e^f  the  following  July.  So  similar  was  the  sequence  of  eYents, 
that  Washington's  letters  from  Yalley'fiorge^' aire  often  abaost 
^pieaof  th<)se  .written  iii  the  preceding  y«ar  f;rbm  Morristowir. 
Thus,  on  the  23d  ofvDeoember,  he  tells  Congi-ess,  thftt  *  unless 
1  some  {great  and  oipital  ehange  suddenly  takes  place,  Im  sxmj 
5  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  one;  <of  .other  of  itbteso*  three 
*' things, — $t^¥e,  *disa6lv6i  <^  diaperse;  that  tbreQ  or  fhur  days 
!  of  bad  wieathear  would  prove  their  desttuctioe;  that  t  out  of 
<  his  whoki  force  of  11,000  men,  9898  are  in  .eftmpr  unfit  for 
1  duty,  becs^use  they  are  barefciot  and  otherwise /uaked^  besides  a 
^  number  <;onfined  in  the  be6f»itda  for  wan^  of  shoes,'  andante 
f  in  the  jfarmh^uses/ion  the  same  account,  and  that  fdrHmaiUof 
^  blanl^ets  many  i^n^  pbKged  ito.sit  up  all  night  by  fires,*  %.  In  tb^ 
following  S'ebruary,  one  of  his  officeis.  General  V^rniun^ .  says, 
*  tbe.siiuation  of  itbe  campisi^ucb,  that,  in  all  human. ^probability, 
Sthe  ari»y.mu8t:sh(Wtlyifesolve/ji ./  Washiijfgton  himself,  writ- 
ing at  the  Bkndt  tiwfit  an ticipatesia  general  nlutiny  and-doserAioik  | 
In  the  Maneb  follQwing^  Jie  cl^irses  tbeiGcMiere^stO'eetuiiaterJtfae 
temper  of  ihe  arflly  from  the  etrcjyim«tane€i^,tbat«W|(hiB  jtbe  latft 
six  nw>ntb8  between' two  and  three  hundred  ,officer^.bad«ftsigned 
their  eQpimia$it>na  ;>and' that  the  supplies  of  neieni  said  tobavQ  been 
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forwarded  to  him  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  from  desertion 
and  other  causes,  had  dwindled  to  nothing.*  On  the  1 0th  of 
April  he  complains  to  Congress,  that,  from  want  of  proper  pro- 
visions, the  officers  are  mouldering  away;  that  scarce  a  day 
passes  withdttt  the  resignation  of  two  or  three  commissions ;  that 
thosre  who  go  on  furlough  do  not  return ;  and  that  no  otder,  regu- 
larity, or  care  of  the  meh,  6t  of  the  public  property,  prevails.! 

Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  9d  of  April  1780,  we  find  neither 
the  temper  nor  the  condition  of  the  army  improved.     *  There 

*  never,'  he  say^;  *  has  been  a  stage  in  the  war  in  which  the  dis* 
^  satisfiiction  has  been  so  general  or  so  alarming.     Some  States 

*  furnish  their  troops  pretty  amply,  others  provide  them  with 

*  some  necessaries,  others  do  little  or  nothing  at  all.     The  officers 

*  and  men  compare  dfcumstances.     The  officers  resign,  and  we 

*  have  now  scarcely  a  suffident  number  left  to  take  care  even  of 

*  the  fragments  of  corps  whidh  remain.     The  men  have  not  this 

*  resource ;  they  murmur  and  brood  over  their  discontent/  %  On 
the  SSth  of  May  he  says,  *  Unless  a  system  viery  diflFerertt  from 
^  that  which  has  long  prevailed  be  immediately  adopted  through* 

*  out  the  States,  our  afiairs  must  soon  become  desperate,  beyond 

*  the  possibility  'of  recovery.     Indeed,  I  have  almost  ceased  to 

*  hope/  § 

No  such  change,  however,  took  place;  and  a  few  months 
after  w^e  find  hitn  resting  solely'  on  the  hope  of  assistance 
from  Prauce.  /  *Orie  of  two  things,'  he  writes  to  Franklin  on 
the  1 1  th  of  October  1 780,'  *  is  essential  to  us, — peace,  or  the  most 

*  vigorous  aid  of  our  allies/  ||  On  the  20th  of  November  h^ 
says,  *  Gongreto  will  deceive  themselves  if  they  imagine  that  the 
^  army  can  rub  through  a  second^  campaign  as  'the  last.'  T  On 
Ijhe  7th  of  January  1781  he  informs  the  States,  'that  under  the 
existing  system  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  from  the  troops  another 
campaign.**  On  the  15th  of  January  he  states  to  Colonel 
Laurens  his  beliefj  that  with4)ut  an  immediate  and  ^nfrple  suc- 
cour in  money,  though  the  Sttrtes^may  ifaake  a  feeble  and  expir- 
ing effort,  the  neit  campaigTi  will  iiv  alt  probability  be  their  last.ft 
On  the  9th  of  April  he  tells  Laurens  thiat  the  predictions  of  his 
last  letter  are  becomiitg  verified.     *  We  cantiot,*  he  says,  *  trans- 

*  port  provisiotis  to  the  army,  because  we  cannot  pay  the  team- 

*  -sters.     Our  troops  iare  appro^chiwg  fa*t  t6  nakedness,  <Jur  hos- 

*  pitals  are  without  m'ediciries,  our  sick  trithbut  nutriment,  our 

*  works  at  a  stislnd,  and  the  artificers' disbanding ;  iri  a  word,  we 
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Vare  at  the  end  of  our  teth^er.  Without  fe^reign  aid  oqr  prefteirt 
.V  forces  which  is  but.th^.  rei^^nf^nt  of  an  arj9iy»  caanot  b^.  kepjt 

*  together  this  caBapaigo,  ^luch  le^  will  itj  J>e,,in  rT^aciineas  for 

*  another.'  *.  The  money  thu^,  earnestly  implored  was  obtained 
but  the  nest  year  the  dis^regs  had  returped-,  On  the  4tHof  May 
.1782,  in  a  circalar  to.  the  governors  of  the  diffe;;eAt  $t9^e%  he 
asks,  ^  Under  the  present  plan  of  npn-eompIiiEince  viith  >requifti- 

*  tions  for  men  and.  supplies,  ho\ir  is  it  possible  to  continue  the 

*  war  ?  If  the  States  will  not  iqapo^,  or  do  npt  collect  ai^d^pptly 
}  taxes  for  the  support  ^f  the  war;,  the  sooner  we  B>ake  tero^s  the 
^better;  the  longer  we  cont:inue  a  feeble  and  ineffeetual  wais 
'  the  greater  will  be  nur  4istre8^  M  the  hoiurof  submiasiOQ.t 

Fortunately  for ;  the  greatness,  though  perhaps  not  for  the 
morality  or  the  hapf^^ness  of  America,.  ;the  war  had,  by  tbisftii^e^ 
become  unpopular  in  England.  On  the  27  tH  of  February  1782^ 
the  ComnK>ns  addfi^SBed  the  Crofvn  against  theeontinuanpe  of 
hostilities*  On  the  20th  ;of  JVIanch  Lord  Nortt^  resigned,  ^nd, 
jlhough  the  prelio^nari)^  of  peace  were  not  signed  until  IS^qvea*- 
l^r^  the  general  ^expeqtauo^  of  i^s  canclusio&  prevented  any 
active  naiHtary  Qperationsi  on  c^ith^r  side. 

/  Oniookii]^:back  ^  this  m^prable.c^ontesti  thi^eie  poni^iusions 
appear  to  us  to  be  irresistible.  First,  that  such  was  the  ineapa^ 
pity  a^  misconduct  <>(*  Congress  and  of  the  Stal^,.  tha^Qtbing 
but  the  e^tcaprdinafry  military  anid  moral  qualit4?e^  qf  Washingloo 
^aved  them  froni  roio.  .  Secondly,  that  even  Washiogt9^  could 
not  have  saved,  them^  if  the  British,  ^ommavdera  baid  acted  with 
ovdiaary  skill  and  qourage«  And,  I'hirdly,  that  neither  .Wa^ing^ 
ton's  merits  nor  the  Briti;^h  demerits)  would  hajie  enabled,  the 
United  l^tates  to  conquer  tbejr  independence^  jf  France  bad  re*- 
mained  neutral..  A^  ^^  ^^^  inclined  \(y  believe^  thai  such  was 
the  exhausti^>f>.  of  both ,  Fcan^.  apd  AnpericaVj  t^at  if.  England 
had  been  wiUiag^as  th^re  cap  b§  no  dofibtiths^tshe  was  able,  to 
continue  the  war  for  acQupI^  of  years  longer,  she  might  hav^ 
concluded  ijt  triumphantly^,  ..Whether  that  woald  iiavet^u  on 
the  whole  a  good  .or  a^eyil  isa  niore  difficult  questiout  . 

Weak  as  the  Fed^iiali  tie  was  during,  the  war,,  it  beoan^  still 
mor^  feeble  alter  Uie  pe^oe*  There  was,  not  ^  sla^e.ia  ifhich 
individuals^  pon^c^fp^l  f^i9  their  po^itioni.and.bQdijea  powerful 
from  their  numberflb  ^^^  uotiapjuous  to  bf^  i(t  ^  The  expenses 
oftfaewar  had  been:N>f»pprted  chiefly  by  lo^pSiK^qid  by^he  issiie.of 
a  mp^r  cumency^  6q  pro^MPe  th^t  it  had  be^oiiai^aliB<^.^vai«eles& 
The  debtors  formed  of  course  the  numerical  majority  in  every 
state,  and  in  almost  every  state  the  numerical  majority  was  om«> 
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mp6teiit.  Oongre^s  i^uired  t&e  states  to  tax  themselves  to  se-* 
cure  the  loaws  and  redeemthe  pttp^er  money.  Th^jr  no*  only 
refused  to  obey  the  requisilion,  but  actually  passed  laws  enabling 
the  valueless  ptfpet*  money  to  be  tetnlefed  in  payment  of  debt; 
forbidding  any  difference  between  paper  and  specie ;  and  in  one 
state,  requiring'  evety  man  to  swear  that  he  would  sell  at  the 
same  price  for  the  one  as  for  the  other;  any  contravention  to  be 
punished  as'a  oase  of 'wilful  and  corrupt  perjury;  Other  states 
parsed  aets  inconsistent  *witii  the  treaties  with  En^and  and 
FV^nce ;  'others^  etitered  into  a  commercial  war  of  hostile  regnla* 
tlons-; '  and^hers  were  on  the  brink  of  areal  war  about  botindaries 
and  jurvsdtclfons.  Many  of  the  leaders  felt  that  thei^  importance 
depended'  on  the  sovereignty  of-  their  sta^e.  If  New  York  was 
a  naftion,  its  governor  was^  a  so^t  of  king.  If  it  was'a  mere  pro-)- 
vince,  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  lord*nuiyor. 

At  length,  how*vei%  the  evilis  ari^ing^  from  the  impotence  of 
Congress,  and  the  folly  and  tyranny  of  the  loc«d  legislatures^ 
befoame  intolerable.  In  1787,  Congress  recohimended  the  states 
to  appoint  oommissibners  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
and  to  propose  alterations  rendering  the  federal  constitution 
adequate  to  the 'exigencies  of -government  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Onion.  The  people  of  every  statcexcept  Rhode  Island, 
appointed  commissioners.  They  met  in  May  1787,  and  after  a 
discussion  of  four  months,  with  closed  doors,  produced  the 
seven  origihal  Articles  of  the  present  constitution. 

Under <this  constitution,  the  supreine  federal  power, — ^instead 
of  t)eing  concentrated  in  one  assembly,  as  it' had  been  under  the 
former  confederacy,  and  ^  it  is  t\ow  in  the  <7erman  and  Swiss 
con£ederaeie8,^s  divi*ded  into  three  branc4ies,  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial;  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  being, 
however,  kept  less  distinct  than  is  usually  attempted  in  written 
o6nstittitions.  / 

Thelegfelative  power  is  Vested  nominally  in  a  Honse  of  Reprcf- 
sentatives  and  a  Senate,  but  really  in  those  two  houses  and  a 
President.  Both  the  House  of  Rppresetttatives  and  the  Senate 
are  elected  by  the  states;  but  in  the  Senate  each  dtate  has  two 
members,  and  nfo  tnore,  anditht^are  eWted  by  the  state  legis- 
lature: the  ireptesentatires  are  elected  by  the  persons  who  elect 
the  poptilat'  branch  of  the  state  legislature,  and  the  number 
returned  for  each  state  depends  oti  its  population^  /Delaware 
has  now  only  one  member,  New  York  thirty-four. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  is  a  federaP,  the  Hoase  of  Represen- 
tatives  a  mrtional  inslHution.'  Thfett  Senators  and  Represen*- 
tatives  must '  be  inhabitants  of  the  states  by  which  they 
are  chosen,  is  a  federal  mark  common  to  both,     the  Senate 
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exercises  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  functions.  It  tries 
iq&peaohmentSi  and  its  coaqurrenoe  is  necesssury  to  trea-> 
ties,  and  to  the  «4[>pointm.ent  of  ^tome  high  officers.  The  Repre-. 
sedtatives  have  no  judicial  powers,  nor  any  tlmt  arie  strictly  exe- 
cutive, except  that  war  must  be  declared  by  an  Act  of  Coi^ress. 
The  most  important  poii^ers  of  the  two  houses,  are  those  which 
enable  them  to  impose  and  collect  taxesy  'to  borrow  money,  to 
regulate  commerce,  to  naturalize,  to  grant  patents, '.to  create 
national  tribunals,  to  coin  and  regi;i)ate  money,  and  punish  for- 
gery, to  fix  the  standard  of  >veigbts  and  measures,  to  raise,  sup-; 
port,  and  regulate  a  military  and  naval  force,  to  dispose  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  to  admit  new  states  into  the 
Union ;  and  to  make  all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution*  The  Repre« 
sentatives  sit  for  two  years,  the  Senators  for  si;i:' 

The  President  is  appointed  by  eleotprs  nominated  by  the 
states,— each  state  appointing  a  number  equal  to  its  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress.   This  is  a.  national  arraingemept,  as 
it  proportions  the  influence  q{  eapb  state  to.its  population.  New 
York,  having  two  seqators  and  thirty* four  representatives,  now 
appoints  thirty-six  ejiectors;  Delaware,  having  two  senators,  but 
pnly  one  representative,  only  three«     But  if  no  person  have  a 
majority  of  the  whole  body  of  elec^tors,  th^  choice  devolves  on  the 
HouGie  of  Representatives-^voting,. however,  not  by  number  but 
by  states,  which  is  of  course  a,compromise  in  favour  of  the  fede- 
ral principle*     The  President  holds  office  for  four  years,  but  is 
re*eligible — is.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  repre- 
sents the  Union  ip  its  foreign  relations,  makes  treaties,  which 
jequire,  however,  the  ratification  of  the  S0nate,4ind  has  a  suspen- 
sive veto  on  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress.     His  great  infln* 
ence,  however,  arises  from  his  powers  of  appointing  and  remov- 
ing national  officers.     The  constitution  enables  him  to  nominate 
to  the  high  diplomatic  and  judicial  offices,  but  gives  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  negative,  and  enables  Congress  to  vest  in  him  alone  all 
other  appointments — a  power  which  Congress  has  exercised  so 
liberally,  that. he  now  enjoys  nearly  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
Uni6n.    Still  more  extensive  is  his  power  of  xemovaL  It  extends 
not  merely  to  the  offices  within  his  absolute  gift,  but  even  to 
those  as  to  which  the  Semite  has  a  veto ;  ai^,  as  it  is  not  re- 
strained by  public  opinion,  it  places  the  whole  official  world  at 
his  mercy. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one  su- 
preme court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  estab- 
lish. The  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour—- 
nearly  a  solitary  exjception  from  the  general  rule.  Their  jurisdio- 
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.ti^a  extends  to  all  questions  aa  to  the  ooo^niction  jof  th«  oonsti* 
itttion ;  to  all  cases  aming  under  ^e  laws  and^e  treaties  of  tbe 
United  Statesf ;  to  all  adfldiralty  and  markime'Cases ;  to  coatrovert- 
siesio  which  the  Unitedi  Stales  ape  a  party ;  to  those  betvi^een  two 
or  more  states,  between  citizens  of  different  states  and  between  a 
state' of  the  UoioA)  or  its  cititens  andi  foreign  States,  or  subjecia. 
As  .the  constitution  was  ovigialaUy  adopted,  the- supreme  ^eourt 
b«d  jurisdiction  over,  a  state  At  the  slutit  of  an  individual — but» 
in  antioipatioti  perhaps  of  the  expedienoy  4>f  repudiatioai.  tUs 
power  has  been  repealed^      - 

C>oogijssaimay  proposeinnendmentsin  the  constitntioD^iwhicbi 
when  f^a|ified  by  thrderfourths  of  j^e.statesi  .beeom<8  law, — the 
only  exception  being,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
vote  in  the  Seaatew  Lastly^  The-  conslitnticm,  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  of  it^are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  any  thing  in 
the  constitution  or  laws ^^fi  any  state  notwiihstandingi^  -The 
Articles  of  the  ooastitutiQn  which  we  havis  pmiljted,  and  those 
.which  have  been  added  by  amendment,  are  principally  negar 
tive.  .The  most  [important  are,  that  no  export  duty  shall  be  im- 
posed;, that  no  state  shall  have  any  foreign  relations,  make  any 
thing  bujb  gol4  or  silver  a  legal  tender,  or  pass  a  law  impaidring  the 
oblation  of  cotttraets;  that  a  republioai^  constitution  Js  guaran*- 
teed  taevelry  state;  and  that  all  powetfs-  not  delegated  to  the 
Uoion,  or  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the,  people* 

The  Articles  of  Uqion  weve  submitted  in.  elteh, state  to  a  conr 
vention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the .  people,  and  ultimately, 
though  not  without  great  oppoditioa^  assented  to  by  each  coa- 
yention. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  theve  exists  in  Aiaerica  a  large 
party  which  holds  the  constitution,  of  which  we  have  thus  given  an 
outline,  to  be  a  mere,  treaty  between  sovereign  states,  and  bind- 
ing therefore  on  each  only  so  far  as  it  is  observed^by  the  others ; — 
which. holds  that  each  state  is  entitled  to  judge  for  itself,  whether 
the  acts  of , the  federal  goverj^ment  are  authorized  by  the  treaty, 
and  is  entitled,  to  disobey  them  if  it  believe  them  to  be  not  so 
authorized;  or,  whether  authorizfed  ornpt^  if.it  believes  the  evil 
o£  obedience  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  resistance; — whl^h holds 
that  such  resistance  i^  not  rebellion,  bjut  breach  of  treaty^ — not 
treason,,  but  war,  :aad  punishable  therefore  by  the  soldier,  not  by 
the  judge. 

.  Frojn  these; opinions  we  utterly  dissent  They  appear  to  us 
to  be  consistent  neither  with  the,  history,  nor  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Articles  of  Union,  We  have  seieti  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Uiuon  were  originally  one  people* .  That  although  the  colo^ 
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nies  deekred  themselves  to  be  sovereign  states^  no  state  'e<rer 
idealt  in  thf^  character  with  foreign  nations^  that  at  finst  they 
tecognwed  each  other^s  independence,  and  tried  the  ex:periinettt 
of  a  confederacy ;  that  the  experimc^nt  was  so  nnsuecessfill, 
that  it  was  only  through  foreign  assistance,  and  tiie  almost  iw- 
«redlble  foHy  of  their  enemy,  that  they  escaped  suEjugratiM 
during  the  war,  and  that  after  the  peace  they  were  on  the  oririk 
of  anarchy ;  that,  pressed  by  the  existing  evils  of  the  Confederaey^ 
and  dreading  still  greater  mischiefs,  tbey  resotred  to  qtibstiCate 
for  it  a  Constitution  ;  and  that  it  was  the  pe^|e,  not  the  siates,  in 
convention,  not  by  their  legislatures,  which  aiitjiorixed  it»  dele- 
gates to  frame  that  Constitution,  and  whieh  adopted  it  wheA 
framed* 

If  from  the  history  of  the  Constitution  We  4a rn  to  its  text,  we 
tfind  it  equally  oppose<l  to  the  supposed  s6vereignty  of  the  statesv 
The  power  of  amendment  is  iROonsistent  with  that  theory.  A 
convention  appointed 'by  the  people  of  thr^^-lwrthB  of  the  states 
may,  with  one  exception,  make  what  ^tetttftions  they  think  fit. 
They  cannot  deprive  a  state  of  its  equal  votein^  the  Senate,  bal 
this  is  the  only  limit  to  their  power;  The  people  of  tw^Q%y-oi^ 
ont  of  the  twenty^six  states  now  constituting  the  Union,'~*or  of 
thirty  out  ot  the  forty  of  whicti  it  will  soon  b^  constituted, — may 
impose  on  the  others  whatever  form  of  government  they  ehoose* 
They  may  create  a  hereditary  Presideift,  or  abolish  the  oSee 
altogether ;  they  may  guarantee  to  every  state  ari#|ocratie 
or  monarchical,  instead  of  republican  institutions^  ibey  may 
establisih  privileged  orders,  or  Vest  the  central  government  in  a 
single  assembly  elected  annually  by  universal  suffrage;  tbey 
may  convert  the  United  States  into  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy, 
or  a  democracy.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  r^asomng  to  say,  that 
no  such  violent  changes  are  likely  to  be  effected.  No  state  thai 
is  legally  liable  to  be  thus  affected,—- no  state  whiMse  whole  insti- 
tutions are  at  the  mercy  of  its  neighbours, — is  sovereign  or  inde* 
pendent.  And  this  is  the  ease  with  *every  one  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  importaiit  changes  ivill  n^  be 
made.  One  thing  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Central  states^ 
if  they  acquire  the  requisite  preponderance,  eeitaibly  toili  do. 
They  will  destroy  what  the  Soutbern  sliates  xsidl  their  domestie 
institutions ;  or,  if  they  do  not  abolish  slavery  altogedier>  will 
treat  it  as  it  was  treated  by  England,--^n|akeits  continuance  M 
troublesome  that  it  will  not  be  worth  preserving. 

Again,  the  powers  of  the  President  are  thoseof  a  monarchy  not  of 
the  diief  of  a  confederacy*  They  far  exceed,  indeed,  those  of  most 
European  monarchs.  *  The  soTereigns  of  Britain  and  of  France 
have  theoretically  the  power  to  dboo6e  their  own  ministers,  to 
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reject  bills  passed  by  both  housed,  and  to  appoint  and  distniss 
^€^,^great  m^ority  of  the  public  officers.  Practically,  each  is 
ibrced  to  nominate  the  ministers  whom  the  houses  or  the  cham- 
bers point  out  to  him,  to  assent  to  the  bills  which  they  haye 
passed)  and  to  allow  all  public  officers,  except  a  few  of  those  who 
4;ome  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Government,  to  retain 
4heir  places  for  life.  The  Anoierican  President  names  and  re- 
tains his  own  Cabinet,  rejects  any  bills  which  displease  him*,  and 
displaces  all  public  officers  whose  coniinuai)ce  is  inconvenient  to 
him — that  is  to  say,  all  who  do  not  belong  to  his  party,  all 
whose  places  he  wants  for  his  friends,  and  all  who,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  do  not  implicitly  obey  him.  Twenty-five 
years  hence,  when  the  wealth  and  population  of  America  will 
be  doubled,  the  President^  if  the  Union,  and  his  powers  and 
patronage  continue,  will  be  the  most  powerful  individual,  in  the 
world. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  which  most  strongly 
give  to  them  a  national  as  opposed  to  a  federal  character,  are  those 
which  create  the  judicial  power.  The  Supreme  Court,  as  the  ulti- 
mate court  of  appeal,  and  the  ultimate  interpreter  of  the  constitu- 
tion, sits  in  judgment  on  all  the  acts  of  the  States.  It  may  set  aside 
their  legislation  as  unconstitutional,  reverse  the  judgments  of  their 
courts,  and  declare  the  acts  of  their  officers  illegal.  Throughout 
the  Union,  its  judges  make  circuits,  and  its  subordinate  district 
courts  are  established.  They  are  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  iq  which  they  sit;  they  are  not  dependent  on  its  officers  for 
•the  execution  of  their  process.  Every  where  they  exercise  over 
the  people  a  national  and  immediate  sovereignty,  before  which 
all  provincial  power  must  bend.  If  the  citizens  of  the  local 
government  of  a  State  think  that  a  district  or  a  circuit  court, 
jestablished  by  Congress,  has  exceeded  its  powers,  their  only  ap- 
peal  is  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  that  court  cannot 
be  questioned. 

The  8i^)eriority  of  judges,  who^  are  appointed  by  the  President 
iUBtd  for  life,  over  the  state  judges,  aiost  of  whom  are  elected  by 
•the  people,  and  many  hold  for. short  terms,  or  at  will,  occasions 
a  geiieral  wish  'to  resort  to  the  national  courts ;  aad  the  provision 
iivhich  gives  them  jurisdiction,  wheneyer  citizens  of  different 
-statee  are  parties,  enables  this  to  be  done  in  every  important  case. 

*  It  is  every  day'spraotiee,'  says  Justice  Story,  *  for  a  citizen  of 
^  one  State  to  remove  to  another  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  lat- 

*  ter,  in  order  to  enaible  himr  to  prosecute  suits,  and  assert  inter- 
^  ests  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States/* 
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«ir^  of  the  qiie!jf{^ti.     It  etiablcfS  l}m&  t&^^kftki&'^^^ttW  io 

^J)rived  d#}y  byihea\ifh<Jrify  Whtehj  itt  e^l^  ffe^-^bUtifl^,  «tiit 
bfe  jfyfac^tttlty  bmni{krt*n<--^h^ftf^l  ^  the  f^pU.  ^Ail  A^'^f 
Congress  itfrffdtting  it  #ottld  be^'toid  5  and,  WBHe'  if  ftfet*^  if  ^f- 

eretind^r  t4^e  t^oMf'el  6f  ^  sii|$6ri5^ tribuof^  t^oftid '<^  tfe«itt> 
selves  soti^fMg^  or  lmlc|)^d^iit.^  ^  ..  , 

The  Ateeri^^h  cdft^tHtidti  iifli^  4i  c<Mpi>Mi^i  SM  fimtSM^ 
gAve  tb  i*  6n\f  A  t^vM^ed^  &pp^Mii&lti  Th^Jr  If^lieti^d  it't§iie 
the  best  whieh,  iitth^  eiitislin^  istate  of  |Ma^6As,  ^tejudh^cf^,  sMd 
hitetest^,  co«M  h&  &6f6^ed  «id  ^obeyed ;  afld  (hey  lt>^h<^d  ft*t- 
ward  to  its  working  with  an  anxiety  in  which  fear  was  pr^ddtfd* 
iSktit.  U  h^  on  the  t^hole  t>een^s(t(dee^i!iH  biH  H  i^M  tki){)F4d^ant 
arymptom  that  its  sicc^sa  ha^  not  befeft  pfdgi^e^si^fe;  -  DdrtAg  tibe 
period  6f  ilearly  rfj^ty  years  ^hi<ih  hai  ^s^^d  ditt^e  i€  VTas  eoll- 
structed,  almost  eVe!i*y  e6unt^y  in  E^tti^&  hasiilfettg^d  ilsr:foMi 
bf  govferiimentrin  virAa^'eteff  6dUtft#y  the  d^ W .  Attn^iitUtteti 
ha^b^^  alfei^d  f^mn  dii<<$t(>«;$^^^k»d<^l^t^b^lAMe'itmi!^e6t^ 
atid  hvt^  been  iitijfr^yted  alttWfe*  ft'Mri  y^ai*  to^y^^ii'.  In^th*  British 
Islands,  ii^h^ife  fWacp{)A4'6fcfe  dbi'ftges  haf«  bfeefl  the  lie«»fv  tfefe  ^^ 
Tshai^g^s,  and** tealittrprdVetafeiits^  have  beert  p^lrtalffe tite  fl^a>- 
e^t.  But  Itt  the  consthuttoii  ^f  the  United  Stated  few  t^d^g^ 
lia^^e  beeh  ftiade  ;  arid  tiibst  of  tRose  have  been  dith^t*  nfAmffii^Uart 
tft  ftifschievous.  Tb  the  tattei^  etos  beteWg  the^eSfett^ViJ  |>^W«i% 
ofappd/itiflff  pttblic  offieeri,  an^  «h^  uiilv^sfll  pdtv^dfr'6M#vi^ 
thenr,  c<!mfe?r^d  on  the  Pi'e^derit ;  and  ^be  exe^fWott  ^  A  state 
froni  bririg  sfued.  TTre  keyst^^e  is  the jtldtelrtl  ^d#c*f--^bfat  tfcfe 
JS  now  Idss  powerful  arid  l^ss  iildepinderit  thaitltept^edrfed  ^te 
in  the  first  years  of  its  institution.  The  decision  4biit' 1b^  <^Pil^ 
^^f  Vhe*  United  States  hairer  no  ^ifntinal  jatiBdifalivii  ut  cmKnoil  faw^ 
has  much  diitiitlisbed  th^it  powe?.  Cotigretsnuiy  giV^  tV'iUiM, 
and  in  iiFiai^y  ea^s  ha«  ^v^n^to  t^eid,  ext^osive  criniimljiirlsdhl- 
fion ;  hht  ^haf  it  hk§  ^vkfttit  nan  take  awvy.  ;  Tfail  iiiddp«i<te»«e 
tff  all,  exeept  the  j^udf  e$  ^  ^  s«pf«Hie  courts  hdst  bven  ino^nnMl 
by  the  A&t  of  CoA^i'^§  ^  1808 ;  ^hiefa  ^bcdigbed  mwaj  ef  llie 
dreuit  d&iir^  of  th^  United  States,  mi  dJQB&isdsd  die)iid|r^ 
withotltthe8Hgfrt«s!&edtfip#i]»iit;ton.  Jcfttson^  under-whoM  Bras)- 
dency  this  wa^  don^$  b^ldttged  t#  tb«  party  whh4i'*Blaintffiinr  Ib^ 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  That  pkrty  is  imdnotifiely  oj^loted 
to  the  national  judicature ;  and,  with  the  unscropuiousness  of  the 
party  w^i^^^e  of  America^  li9ed  this  iyrannio^l  means  of  weak- 
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Tfae  Pre^dent^pftrt  of  th<$iC<mstltiitien  is  peifa«|is  ibfkl  vfhidii 
hks  least  an^werterf  (he mttnt\an  of  itsfmmers.  Timt  iftteotioiit 
Wd^  by  a  fi/j^stef)^  <3ff  ii^im^t'ele^tiOR  to  vettthe  apptuntoieDl  mm 
select  ekf99.  The  result  has  been,  tfaail  tUe^^dbctida  «f  el«etioft» 
bas  become  a  in^re  fyyf m.  They  have  no  more  discrst&^ii  ibaa 
an  English  DeAn  and  Ciiapter  undkfr  a  amp6  dSHm.  They.ar^ 
didsen  as  mere  imtrciments,  pledged  to  nondnaifet  a  ^iTen  eaqdir 
date.  In  a  pi<ei^iom  votvime;*  wi»  notlvtd.tk^  nusebiefe  arisHi|; 
ftom  the  re-eh*gi^ili=iy  of  the  P»esi4en|f  ooup\ei  with  bia  sborl 
term  of  office.  /ti>ifese  are  inoreased  by  tbe  eitenD«u8  ammiait  «f 
his  patronage,  and  ^\\  mor^  ag^^ratei  kiytfaeaifasoldterpK^wer 
of  removal  git  en  lb  Wm  by  C&ngTes»y  and  inm  unroDtroUed  by 
public  opiTiion.  'Erei-y  fotii^eh  yeartbe  ^llbte  UDk)nvia  ooBYuked 
by  the  struggle  whlc^h  of  the  two  gwat  pairties  shall. bave  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  hof)oui%^  poi«^rs/'|iml  emoluittenis  of 
office.  And  the  interval  is  spent  in  preparations  for  the  contest, 
*  which  distorts  and  misdirects  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  policy 
both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Opposition. 

Another  great  defect  in  the  Constitution  is  the  exclusion  from 
Congn^ss  of  all  official  persons*  This>  is  aft  error  *mto  which  tbe 
frstdi«irs^  of  deittoeradc'  constittltioiis  sMili  .nutucaUy  to  fall.  Their 
jealousy  of  the  executive  l^ads  thiem^o  excludaits-offi^rs  from  a 
seat  among  the  representatives  of  the  people.  To  a  certain  degree 
•#6*  otiTSehres  suffer  »tinder  it.  The  law  which,  vacates  a  seirt  in 
llie  House  oS  Coimnomft  by  ther  a^eeptanoe  of  office  under  tie 
Crown,  and  that  which  declares  the  hoUers:  of  a&t^  uod^r  the 
Crown,  ereated  aft^r  t^e  25th  of  October  17<^,  to  b^  incapaUe 
of  Sitting,  ar^  exampie^^  We  eVItde  tbes^  laws,  partly  by  tti^  a^ 
pointment  of  Peers,  partly  by  er^artifig  offices. held  nominally  skot 
under  tbe  Oou^av  but  under  Some  other  fitnciiosaryy  <Hr  ijiod^i^a 
imbiic'boaniy  -and  fiartly  by  Act»  of  Pariiameot  eoi^eeptiiig  q^w 
^Simfmm  tfae^tatute  ofiAone.  Still, however^ibeytaD^the  souKoes 
of  per^timl  inconveaiende.  In  Avrorka,  where  liiese^xpedloAts 
iismnot  bift'usedy 'the  mischief  is  fdt  i»  it*  full  flHroej  -  The  Pr^Qsib- 
AftHt  and  his  miniglers  escape  the  rcsfOfimbilftly  ^of  having  lio  de- 
fefit(  thfeir  measuras  in  Congress.  Th^  iMmbers  of  Cpnglosa, 
wilh'm>  adflliaiBtrati^ne)fGlnctfOIl3  to^  occupy  theil*  tiiae,-r^emoved9 
i^^ttiie  mtserabie  straggling  village  to  which  they  ate  banished, 
ili^dm'their  lidual  iaboiinrs^  and  duties,  andplcftsures^-r*-Imve  iiatbing 
to  do  b^  t6  critidse  bn  its  absence  the;  m^surea  of  govermnieiM. 
They  form  themselves  into  committees,  each  ot  Ivhieh  asa^^eiS 
the  supervision  of  s^oiim  branch  ••of:  admimatraftion.     Tbey  have 
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to  act  on  information,  which  in  many  cases  most  be  imperfect, 
and  under  the  influence  not  only  of  their  own  passions  and  in- 
terests, but  of  the  instructions  of  their  constituents—instructions 
which  a  Senator  finds  it  difficult  to  resist,  and  a  Representative 
impossible.  That  under  such  circumstances  the  affairs  of  the 
Union  have  been  conducted  as  tolerably  as  they  have  been,  is 
owing*  partly,  without  doubt,  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  their  long  habits  and  traditions  of  self-government ; 
but  also  partly,  and  perhaps  principally,  to  the  happiness  of  their 
position,  in  a  vast  territory  far  exceeding  their  wants,  thoagli 
apparently  not  their  desires  ;  with  neighbours  only  on  the  South 
and  the  North, — the  first  incapable  of  resistance,  and  the  second 
anxious  only  for  peacft  and  commercial  intercourse.  With  such 
advantages,  it  is  difficult,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  well  remark* 
ed,  to  commit  irreparable  mistakes. 


Art.  VII. — A  Supplement  to  Hume*s  Commentaries  on  the  Late 
of  Scotland  respecting  Crimes.  By  Benjamin  Robert  B£l,l, 
Esq.,  Advocate.     Edinburgh  :  1844. 

nPHis  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  great  work  of  the  late 
-*-  Mr  Baron  Hume.  That  work  was  first  published  in -1797, 
and  was  carried  on  by  the  author,  in  two  successive  editions,  till 
the  year  1829.  Mr  Bell  has  now  continued  it,  by  these  supple- 
mentary notes,  till  the  year  1844.  In  doing  so,  he  has  had  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  supreme 
and  of  the  circuit  courts,  and  of  all  the  statutory  and  other 
changes  upon  our  criminal  practice,  during  the  last  fifteen  years ; 
and  to  compare  kindred  cases,  to  reconcile  or  point  out  contra- 
dictions, and  to  clear  obscurities.  He  has  discharged  these 
duties  of  a  legal  annotator  very  creditably-^interfustDg  all  his 
details  with  pertinent  remarks — given  in  a  style,  both  of  writing 
and  of  thinking,  marked  by  the  plain  distinctness  befitting  \eg^ 
statement.  He  has  the  rare  merit  of  never  being  too  long ;  asd, 
indeed,  is  occasionally  rather  too  short.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
has  performed  his  tadc  with  considerate  industry  and  judgment ^ 
and  has  produced  a  Supplement  indispensable  to  all  oonsuken 
of  the  original  work..      . 

That  work  has  proved,  and  will  probably  long  continue,  of 
literally  incalculable  practical  usefulness.  Prior  to  its  appear- 
ance, almost  every  thing  connected  with  our  criminal  proceed- 
ings was  involved  in  great  obscurity.    There  was  no  proper 
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book  on  the  subject.  The  short  and  antiquated  '  Laws  and  Cus* 
^  toms  of  Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal,'  by  Sir^ George  Mac- 
kenzie ;  the  solitary,  and  not  weil-eonsidered,  chapter  on  Crimes 
by  Erskioe,  in  his  admirable  ^  Civil  Institute;'  and  the  insigni* 
ficant  '  Institute  of  the  Criminal  Law'  by  Forbes  —  which 
were  our  only  Manuals,  were  not  only  imperfect,  but,  even  to 
the  extent  they  went,  were  quite  unsuited  for  business.  Criminal 
cases  had  not  begun  to  be  regularly  reported.  And,  above  all, 
the  records  of  the  CGurt,  where  alone  the  proceedings  were  to  be 
truly  found,  were  so  ill  kept,  so  ill  indexed,  and  in  such  general 
disorder,  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible  even  to  the  antiquarian.  In 
this  situation,  though  a  system  of  law  existed,  it  lay  something 
like  the  statue  in  the  quarry.  Tradition^— understanding — offi- 
dal  experience-.--all  called  into  action  upon  the  excitement  of 
some  difficulty ;  these  were  the  authorities  on  which  too  much 
depended.     Every  thing  was  a  mystery. 

Hume  carried  the  torch  into  all  the  recesses  of  actual  practice. 
He  not  only  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  scattered  matter 
that  had  been  published,  though  much  of  it  lay  hid  in  places  not 
commonly  explored;  but  he  was  the  very  first 'who  went  systema- 
tically to  the  records,  and  filtered  these  fountain-heads.  Macken- 
zie and  Erskine  had  sketched  a  good  arrangement,  upon  which, 
however,  he  improved.  It  includes  the  whole  subject — both  the 
Law  of  Crimes,  and  of  the  Forms  and  Proceedings  for  their  in- 
vestigation and  trial.  The  explanation  of  practice  being  his 
chief  object,  he  never  (or  at  least  far  too  rarely)  withdraws  his 
eye  from  the  actual  business  of  the  court ;  and  therefore  fixes 
and  illustrates  every  point  by  positive  authority.  The  result 
was,  that,  in  as  far  as  ordinary  practice  was  concerned,  he  at 
once  changed  night  into  day.  Few  Institutional  writers  have 
ever  done  more  towards  the  elucidation  of  any  department  of 
practical  law.  Those  Who  only  live  now,  in  the  familiar  enjoy- 
ment of  the  light  which  he  diffused,  cannot  properly  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  exertidns.  For  above  forty  years  he  has  been 
ithe  relief  and  the  guide  of  all  Judges  and  Counsel  acting  within 
his  sphere ;  insomuch,  that  there  is  probably  not  one  of  them 
who,  if  called  to  act  now,  under  an  extinction  of  all  that  Hume 
has  produced,  would  not  feel  like  a  person  who  was  required  to 
^ee,  after  the  windows  he  had  been  accustomed  to  trust  to  had 
been  suddenly  closed. 

And  his  light  is  not  only  clear,  but,  in  general,  it  is  remark- 
ably correct.  There  *is  only  one  important  subject — that  of  sedi- 
tion and  its  punishment— ^on  which  there  has  always  b^en  a 
decided  division  of  opinion  among  lawyers  as  to  the  soundness 
of  his  doctrines.   This  is  a  matter  into  which  it  would  be  useless 
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td  eatery  irt)l«M  it  m^t^  Atm^  ihorott^y  and  aeevrotel^.  W«  have 
no'spaoe  <w^at  at  fred^nl^  aii4  n<»  occasion;  efq9«cially  as  tke 
power  of  tmtt9p«»tiftg  for  fo«f  teen  year«)  or  for  Kfe^  for  lAadk 
h^  cofvlen^^,  «iid  thk  even  in  the  case  of  a  fit«t  eonvtaiimi,  if 
ever  it  existed^  iias  been  taken  away  by  statute.  B«t  the  itjei 
undottl^edJy  is^  that  lii»  vwws  ^dii  this  subject  have  always  b«eit 
resol«itely  reiiidtdl'iby  >reiry  i!»Mopet«i»t  jvdg^s^;  and  probiAMy  ea^ 
suoceeAing  g«iierati>ofi  wilt  be  nMive  againAl  hiMi  tbaM  tbiO^  wfai^ 
preceded  it.  The  oti4y  ooneliisk>fi  we  dnrw  fi^nt  this  9»,  that, 
i&  our  present  e^titnafie  oJF  hvi  msrils  ao  a  legact  inBtniclor,  thk 
diapter  niiiat  be  deduftted. 

An^,  though  iiiv«iti«^le  in  all  oth^  oh^ivb  a«  a  'preetiMl 
book,  the  work,  in  other  ir$ew»,  has  ^vety  eenous  di^feesld.  ^ 

The  ^ie  has  most  of  the  fa^ltis,  except  perhaps  ot)«e«rlty> 
that  a  bad  style  can  be  <fisfigored  by.  It  is  weak,  heavy,  a^ 
inelegant;  with  little  of  t;he  dear  preeision  ^per  #&r  4e|^l 
eitpo^tion ;  and,  thovgfi  eitpressiDg  the  thoughts  of  a  man  of 
ftterature  and  intelligence^  conveying  the  impres^a  -of  neither 
eotpressly;  while  it  is  at  the  time  encntnber<»l  by  a  ludtcroas  air 
ot'  sage,  ponderous,  foraiality.  It  is  a  style  qrAl^  «o4itd(ry  MMfig^ 
the  legal  writers  of  Scotland.  Its  invention  mtrst  have  co^t  gf^t 
labour  to  one  accustomed  to  the  weighty,  thotigh  sMteti^iies  ¥ik^ 
explicit  diction  of  Stair,  miA  to  the  clear,  sehsible,  bi^lty  of 
£rskine. 

There  is  in  his  CraiMentarieis  a  total  absence  6i  etttf  tWttg 
savouring  of  phibsophy  or  g^eml  principle.  Indeed,  every 
thing  of  the  kind  is  expressly  abjured.  ^  The  toaift  beM  an^  scope 

*  of  my  undertaking,'  is  merely  '  to  initiale  the  young  lawyer  ifi 
'  the  elements  of  our  criminal  ppa€trce.'^^{fn(rt)d.)  « 1  have  no 

*  intention  Of  bringing  forward  a  philosophical  treattse  of  ctirimial 

*  jurispf  ndence.'--^/^'rf»)  He  was  much  mmti  usefully  employed. 
But,  without  bringing  forward  a  general  philosophical  tn»atise» 
the  pr^tical  elements  of  the  law  of  a  single  oountry  may  be 
treated  philosophicaUy.  In  unftrfding  the  legal  polity  of  any 
one  people,  nothing  is  more  ia  tbeWay,  or  tt^ft  useful,  than  to 
glance  at  foreign  analogies  |  or  to  call  in,  a*  ^  the  gtMtest  of 
our  Institutlonists,  Stair,  the  aid  of  those  navnml  anS  universal 
principles  of  Justice  and  tettson,  into  which  Sfo  large  a  pordon 
of  all  law,  btit  especially  of  all  criminal  law,  resolve?.  This,  It 
might  have  been  thought,  would  have  beenf  peculiarly  tempting* 
to  an  author  who  wfes  evoking"  an  entire  systenn  and  had  the 
whole  4Teld  fresh' b^fom  hMrt.'  Bm  the^erCommentaries  may  be 
¥ead  withtmt  its  b^ift^  tl)8«<>V6i«d>  ^xc^pt  by  tt^  or  three  slight 
f^^ette^  tO'  Bn|^andy  fhae  itity  oihet  tfivilized  p^W  bad  t, 
aoheme  of  dd^u^ncy  wiA  punishment  r  or  that  atrjr  ^nflgflAetial 
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fi^n  bad  ew^i4i9Q0m»ediaa  iba  pfw^if^  pf  fk^nal  Iftw*  Very 
likely  ibe  *otesjgi;Mfeii  as  ti»M^  of  tbidlaA¥<of  &i(>l;ldii|i,  wQ^ld  at 
h&t  hi^re  b^efi  die  fisdne  m  tJbey  al«  ift  tfae  ^oHotAtaries ;  tnit 
4hey  wonbl  luMre^reflifd  an^a  jBMMrQffl«^  :bi0ifif  and  tfaa  inlroflHo^ 
ticm  of  libiei^.intiUtor  vMid  bftm  «it«fiiif^tW«d.fU)d'idi0iM&«d  the 

A'fksciper  impftrfeclkn  dapn^fattbl^  lo  Jbe  as^ ibed,  10  pavt>  to 
Ibe  chMacleifiif.tbe  fMiind  wjhim  tJienvi^  was  m  lbs  .author'^ 
imnd.  Il  i«as ^mn^DiMfid  anid  ike ^eiaossAiid pastt^  lof  iibe  E^ 
volutiba  in  ItemAO^  wben  ahfawtroAAe  jof  chiODge  ^^tm  tnUiKuMk 
ihe  only  areoQ9ni9ed  public  vMue*  Xo  fmipoee  as  impcoveHM»l; 
'waB  to  admk^a  (defect;  .»id>  as  tbw  imUooted  InnoTikliDP,  aU  s«di 
4idiniwoxi»  vaeore  daoottnoad.  l  Tbe  learaed  C<»Qmfi«totor  wa^ 
attadied  to  Idie  pantyiif  vdncb  dbis  mas  then  tbe  emed,  or  tJbe 
poKoy^  Tbo  iO£ianB«l  iow^Socitbtndy  tjnoneofr^r,  bad  suffen^ 
fliadeor  parlismieistacy  discoisiiflo,  arisiiig  out  Ad  recent  p^liiifeftl 
"^ak;  ataid  ^/aiM^r'a^owB  ^at  4e  bad  baateaed  bia  vpuUtoa* 
(Ikni^  from  ^Idie  d»we>of  lescuiaf^ihe  kwief  his  fna4iTe»oauatey 
^  £iom  tfaMisteitd'€^ideckiitnm9:mtbei06teeBft  of -sobk  paH  of  ^fae 
^  piiUioy  iafio  whkh,  of  Jateyeais,  dtaaonw  to  baife  >baan  faUiog/ 
^^(Introd.)  A  most  commendable  object  certamly;  ^t  eae 
i3iafc»  in  ^tlM  cimnniatancqi^  tended  to  dUgffaMik^^u ^wp\naeai  de- 
tonnhMUlon  to^sse  notiiiiig'  "wf  oag  in  mny  port  of  our  »y8tMR.  It 
needled  baHie  been  nosbiiiie  to  a  coaatry  still  tfas^ing  fn»m  -tfaci 
disatflkffB  •  of  iiBdbarisia  and  ^tyvaany^  4bat  its  law,  nev^  luefoi^e 
ayatemailiced^fBhoald  Iro  iaipevflfet.  Sot  no  oire  imp^rikHnon  4s 
aoknowled^i^  in^tbese  >Gia»menlaries.  Coadequentty  tbisre  can 
Ims  no  -duui^  arecdnn»€aiided»  We  eannot  vecoiieet  •0«e  single 
augl^^oa  in  tbe  M^bote  -work  for  tbe  Impnnreaiisnt  of  the  law. 
j^ea4  8lI)8«ck«tiBrgestion8  aie  eB(dieMf%d.  *  M^ber  bav^  I  ^iy 
^  ^hitsntlioft  df  fuming  eem^r  ob  oar  prac^oe,  a^d  of  mtffff€9tinp 
•^  ^ekemffes  and  ri^fntttwus^wkich  migM  fH  ii  to  g&we  ^tmdard  qf 
^'bigker  pepfeatitm  than  our  ^br^fiafkers  had  4n-^e%t^i*^^^^arod.) 
iienee  -it  is;not>]»Mdy  staled  what'the  kw  k ;  but  the  law,  a^ 
4b«»  stated^  k  opbeki:a8  >«me,  (with  an  unMiriaity  of  pniiBe  tb 
ifefthicb^otbing  biunaa  its  iev6f  entitled. 

Take  aa  .)Bxain)^  Tbere  ia  nothing  ^mm  to  Muder  j4iri^ 
Shhh  deltirerftag  VdrdintB  by  the  4ipd  of  tmt  ferMtmk  %  wor  te  It 
diteiaadJnipreper^batORKinly  tbe  MM^etWB,  iatbe  conrt,.jf  a^^r- 
dUat  diappetis  to  bewappMcabl^  tor  )9b«ear«^  to  point  itbis  oilt^  stod 
to  try  4o  iget  i^badefect  "i^Oi^wii  B^  whan  fiijane  firet  pub- 
Iffibed,  ihe  4aw  ^iK^^^bat  all  t>air  vi^dicta  aiadt  be  In  t^ii^g. 
They  were  made  up  in  this  form.  *  Tbe  above  assize  having 
*  enclosed,  and  having  chosen  A  B  to  be  their  chancellor  (fore- 
^  man),  and  C  D.  'to  be>  tbldr  cievk,   atod  having  considered 
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^  the  criminal  libel  raised  and  pursued  at  the  instance  of  ber 
'  Majesty *s  advocate  against  E  F,  panel,  the  interlocutor  of  reie^ 

<  yancy  thereon,  the  proof  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  prosecutor, 

*  and  the  proof  in  exculpation,  they  all  in  one  roiee  find  the  said 

*  panel  guilty ;  in  testimony  whereof,  these  presents  are  signed  in 
^  the  presence,  and  by  their  authority,  by  the  said  A  B  and  C  D/ 
This  Writ  was  sealed,  delivered  in  open  court,  and  recorded, 
and  it  formed  the  only  attainable  communication  of  the  jury's 
opinion.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  extravagant  clerical  blun- 
ders, corrected  by  the  whole  jury  on  the  spoty-dW  errors  in  this 
nonsensical  form  remained,  incorrigibly,  parts  of  the  verdict;  and 
the  court  could  not  say  a  word,  but  had  only  to  receive  and  to 
act  upon  the  verdict  as  written.  There  were  probably  good  rea- 
sons for  all  this  tedious  and  dangerous  formality  in  ancient,  dis* 
orderly  times,  when  tricks  upon  juries  and  verdicts  were  possible. 
But  these  reasons  had  all  vanished  long  before  the  date  of  this 
work ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  thinking  man  who  did  not  fret 
and  sneer  at  the  awkward  form  they  had  left.  Hence  written 
verdicts  were  dispensed  with  by  a  statute  passed  in  1814,  which 
proceeds  on  a  preamble  amounting  in  substance  to  this,  that  tiiey 
were  nuisances. 

But  Hume,  instead  of  looking  forward  to  some  such  certain 
and  speedy  result,  states  what  the  law  then  was,  without  any 
remark  on  its  awkwardness ;  and  then,  in  that  extraordinary 
introduction,  where  he  selects  many  of  the  plainest  defects  of 
our  law  as  topics  for  eulogy,  «he  not  only  praises  the  written 
verdicts,  but,  whh  no  want  of  boldness  certainly,  puts  his  com* 
mendation  upon  the  very  circumstances  that  made  the  legisla* 
ture  join  the  public  in  condemning  them.  *  The  decision  of  the 
^  assize  is  transmitted  to  the  court  through  the  medium  of  the 
^  written  verdict  alone,  wherein,  if  there  be  any  thing  obscure^ 

<  defective,  nay^  contradictory  even^  or  unintelb'piblef  still  it  cannot 
^  be  explained^  supplied^  or  amended  by  the  assize  in  court  on  the 
^  question  or  suggestion  of  the  judges ;  neither  can  the  judge 

<  re-enclose  them  privately,  to  reconsider  and  correct  their  vsr- 
^  diet  for  themselves.     It  must  be  taken  from  them  as  it  is,  witk 

*  all  its  imperfections^  how  gross  soever^  on  its  heady  and  receive 

<  the  judgment  of  the  court,  without  regard  to  the  prejudicial 

<  consequences  which  may  sometimes  attend  such  an  issue  of  the 

*  trial.*  *  This  is  the  statement  of  the  law,  and  here  is  the 
criticism  on  Us  policy.  He  selects  this  point  as  one  of  those  on 
which  he  holds  that  Scotland  is  entitled  to  plume  itself  as  supe* 


♦  Vol.  il  p.  413 ;  edit.  1819. 
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rior  to  l^glaad  : — *  Notice  may  ako  be  taken  of  the  jealousy 
^  ivbich  actuates  our  cudtom,  of  all  intercourse  between  the 
^  judge  and  the  jury,  msomuefa  that  t^e  written  verdict,  once 
^  delivered  into  court,  cannot  on  any  pretence  be  retracted,  or 
^  even  amended  or  explained,  but  must  be  received  and  taken 

<  mtii  all  its  imperfections^  how  gkmng  soccer,  on  its  head.    An 

<  English  jory^  on  the  contrary,  are  conversed  with,  re-enclosed, 
^  questioned^  and  tttstfucted  by  the  court,  without  any  memner  of 
*  restraint.* — {IntrotL) 

We  have  explained  this  example  fully,  not  because  it  is  by 
any  means  the  most  important — for  it  is  now  of  no  importance 
whatever — but  because  it  happens  to  be  dear.  It  is  a  good 
illustration  o£  what  we  mean.  A  great  many  folly  as  strong,  and 
of  far  greater  consequence,  might  be  stated.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching,  if  indeed  it  be  not  already  come,  when  it  must  ap^^ 
pear  absolute^  increddde  that  the  author  of  such  a  work  should 
not  have  one  word  of  objection  to  state,  even  to  the  unchecked 
nominatiofi  of  all  juries  by  the  presiding  judge,  unaided  by  any 
peremptory  challenge — the  clearest  and  the  grossest  vice  in  our 
fonner  practicct  Parliament  has  sinee  swept  away  many  of 
these  blemishes ;  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  public,  and 
to  the  relief  of  the  court  and  the  great  furtherance  of  justice.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  for  his  own  sake,  that  such  a  Commentator  did 
not  permit  himself  to  anticipate  the  inevitable  verdict  of  a  coming 
age ;  and  to  add  to  the  merit  of  telling  what  the  law  is,  the  still 
higher  merit  of  pointing  out  what  it  ought  to  be.     If  the  sug* 

festion  of  improvement  was  not  within  his  plan,  the  frailty  of 
lindness  to  imperfections  might  at  least  have  been  avoided. 
He  might,  if  he  chose,  have  stated  the  actual  law,  and  there 
stopped ;  but  he  has  given  bis  sanction  to  defects,  in  any  attempt 
to  remove  which,  his  authority  in  their  behalf  is  always  set  up 
as  a  formidable  obstacle.  •  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  while  no  one's 
opinion  upon  matters  of  mere  practice  is  even  yet  entitled  to  so 
much  weight,  no  one's  opinion  upon  the  policy  or  amendment  of 
the  law  is  entitled  to  less. 

Thinking  of  these  matters  has  recalled  a  view  which  we  indi- 
cated above  fifteen  years  ago,*  of  the  frequent  superiority  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  in  practical  sense  and  ra- 
tional equity*  It  is  very  difficult  to  institute  any  general  com- 
parison of  tne  merits  of  the  laws  of  twa  countries,  because  the 
code  that  may  justly  be  deemed  the  best  on  what  are  thought 
general  prindplesy  may^  be  the  worst  for  the  particular  people. 


*  See  this  Jottrasl,  April  1830.    Vol.  ii.  p.  124. 


wkich  each  Jbas  tli6  mme  object.  Wk^i^e  ik^  am  feoph  is  ge^ 
aerally  in  *adv4tfK)e  of  tfae  oih^^  oa  ihis  oammoti  gMum^  aad 
esipeciaUy  mh^  tikis  is  attested  by  ike  one  trying  Jk>  giet  ap  to 
tbeotbev,  and  by  ike  very  .«anEi«'ruts^  ^  t;oiM^kiaiw»  i»  fitao. 
Tried  by  fthis  test,  we  stiU  tkisik  4be  hukmee^^ifffa^y  i)a%f»v«ttrof 
the  nortbepn.pi^i  of  tbe  iskMsd ;  Aod  tfaftt^  if  it  w^we pM;  io >aliy 
wise  neutitfil  jUMftt  4»  say  which  Jaw  ^e  mmid  ^giiye  ^o*  a  ^Urd 
nation,  he  would  not  transplant  t&at  of  Eagtettd.    —  . 

S^^me  ¥^y  stirikiqg  evidene^  m  fa¥Oiiii:r  of  itbis  lopiai^nJiSaslifeen 
furnished  by  the  i-^oeat  c^uose  of  legsl  f)e&>im,»  £li^«MLdt9d£ 
Thesefrefonfis  have  beea  very ^aiiitegsiVe  ■  gteatw,  pi<ioll»at>l]s,'«ijAh- 
iii  these  tweety  yeavs  tkan  ibr  centaws  iMfove:;  aad  ifaey  havm 
generally  folloii^ed  oa  the  recoaiaaiiefidatiiatt^  of  aandid  aad  ttitel«> 
ligent  meii)  whio  had  been  appoiated  to  eliqiiare  and  to  Uep^rt^ 
and  whose  oonduct,  (bytfaeway,)— ^theyMagtaostly  of  tlie  |pro*- 
fes^n  of  the  iaWf^-^-a^oids,  like^faat'Of  thoic  tHretlwen  ta  Soo^ 
land,  a  ^iries  of  4riuaiphaitit  refutiilions  of  thfe  gfconadiesa  aMl 
vulgar  impatatioa  against  kwyars^  that,  i>eii^  ialoresteid  m  the 
perpetiMtiw  of  legal  abuses^  tbey  oaaoaeV'er  be  relied  oo  as  will*- 
lag  legal  r^ormers%  Now  the  improyientente  tbus  inttodaoe^ 
or  reoommended,  m  England^  amoaat,  in  a  teaUy  (Emrpriaia^ 
number  of  ins^ancesi  to  little  else  than  itoan  lif)|^siaiation  tm 
the  Jaw  of  Soo^land,  Not  that  the  law  of  iSootland  Imks  been 
often  avowedly  ^akeaas  the  type.;  oa  the  eootrftry,  laNhking  is 
more  carious  than  die  oomposare  with  vifaioh  ail  i^asioa  tm 
this  laW|  even  when  it  is  eopiedi  is-avoidedk  iSlevttrtWlcBSy  not 
being  able  to  rcfect  what  was  rights  merely  beoiwise  it  waa 
Scotch,  the  English  reformers  have  been  ditivon  to  do  Ifom  ne- 
cessity what  we  have  been  long  doing  from  «hbio^. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  cb  more  than,  to  state  'this  jgenenil 
fact.  To  prove  it,  would  reqaiite-a  full  and  minute  delatl  of  iha 
English  8ai»id«>ent6)  <»Be  by  one,  with  the  *oonespondin|^  prao^ 
tices  in  ihe  lam  of  Seotiami.  This  would  be  the  subyecCafa 
most  curious  and  useful  work,  or  rather  it  oii^ht  ta  pervide  aa 
ai^positioa  of  the  diffn-dnces  between  the  l«ws  of  the  two  ooanlriea 
— awork  whiohf  eonsideting  theint6roour8e4iowexistiag.be(iiMe& 
the  kingdoms^  and  the  appelate  jurisdiction  ef  English  lawyem^ 
with  their  unavtoidable  Eagiish  leanings^  over  Scotdii  auiies^  it 
ss  safipiisttig  -has  never  yet  appeared,  fiat  utecail  cmifidentljr 
atale  d)is*-4;bat  ao  ene'oain  .study  tbe  English  J^epwrts.aad  Sta^ 
tatesi  wdth  a  view  to  Seoteh  analogieis,  wiih^at  hstna  saibfied 
that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  evil  to  be  rectified  in  Eng- 
land does  not  exist  in  Scotland,  and  that  tlie  English  remedy 

*.*o^/""^  ip^  *  red wtion  of  their  laA^  into  <»ivs.:  The  recent 
resoiv«. 
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the  most  pdlpaUe^  of  .tlie  troplmsW  iherlMr  ^f  Se^tldiul* 

▲nd  dMQgdi  <mr  MutiMiM  liteinhi  be  judidy-  )»rottd  ^f  tk#ie 
ortminftl  jbw^  thte^k/tbe  ck^aiMeAt  tit  tvUcK  4k$  inw  ef  ScotUwd 
lias  the  IsnA  ^emom  rto«hrnik  frotti  conlpamsoil*  We  hhve  bor- 
rowed some  of  their  principles ;  but%»iiaiP«^gtT«m  tonidthifig  ui 
w^tatm^  aiMi  ^iUttk  tfattt  li>  gftvMl  ikid  neve  nigkt  be  bonotr^. 
Zfatf  flsnoh'iPM  it'tmnmg  te  thedmraieiittn'ial  dnd^uccemAilprat- 
fiee  0f  Scet^iatndy  that  tl^  peofrie  of  Englaiul't^btftiiied  the  rceehi 
and  relootatit  cmeessien  of  pmonett  being  alftoiped)  as  well  as 
frmsfMmtt,  to  luUMdB  juries  by  their  comisol?  Ah  En^^Ush 
mfytumti  ^ssmminmg  ^fae  imMiiml  isysteii  of  Sootfamd^  "vvdU  find 
the  pvqNittrtoryiDt6B«igatiMi  of  suspeeted  guilt  so  oottdoctedy 
as  to  iiaak«  it  ftbsohitetjr  Mnpoesible  timt  a  {prisoner  should  Us 
obliged  ^  go  ito  trials  only  aftet  his  supposed  >erifli^  had  ^}ee^ 
performed,  probably  before  the  witnesses  and  ^ytoteB)  on  the 
public  staige%  ^He  will  find  aft  easy  expedient  ior  avoi^tig  the 
faarBhvesS'Of  hurrying  an  aoeiteed  Man^  at  imoe^  'from  the  grtod 
to  the  petty  jury^-^^rtfirt  is^  of  acloally  trying'  him  without  giving 
Jbia  moi^  than  a  f^w  nihiutes'  notiice  that  fa^  b  .certaTnlyto  \m 
tfara  tritd.  lie  wiUl  find  a  seteme  of  very  mtBfAe  forms  and 
eliecks^  tmder  ttkidli  the  Uund^rs  that  distingiifshed  the  eas^ 
of  FVost  and  O'Coftneil  eimld  «eareely,  if  49en  possfbiy^  hare 
occurred.  He  wtU  find  in  ttte  ilfstitirrion  of  PoUie  PrOsecilitor^ 
duly  assisted  4^  sttbdrdhiato  ofBcon,-^but  the  •^oh^itutional  re«- 
8)N»i»ibitify  fSstiiig  isfp^h  him^elfy — an  efFectUal  remedy  for  tito 
^n^  and  c^mifttess  wlU  M  viewing  cfrin^s  as  offences  agaiinst 
th^  individual  i4iijot«d,  and  of  either  ezaggeraei<iihg  his  ^nfieriitgs 
]b7*eompeti(ngMin  id  eotiie  t^Warifoi  behoof  of  ^e  dommtinity^ 
in  Ihe  im^^nfy^feteflt  eharafetet^  of  ftcctiser  aiid  witflets,  ol-  of  kaving 
it  J6  di^pend  tipon  his  godd-*»AtYtte  whfetheir  there  shall  be  any  pro- 
soetition  itt  iaU  or  noti  Aad  he  will  iir<9t  find  any  tbin^  appmach* 
iflg'tke  «^biftitts&rtypiilouM^sirof  a  leg^  ^t^mt  at  onee  so  precise 
and  so  narrow,  that  a  malicious  nfi^^htef-doer  who  dtlVafshcRi  It 

nmtfcbleib  ^^e^  ^cfftn  cmty  ^  fmnlshed  fot  fote^khtg  the  glass  that 

It  J«,  pdrti^if,  fe  «hfe  flfe^lrteM  «*  thife  pablift  aoouser-,  ttet> 
tor  finglafttf,  the  m6§%  ttedesiaty^  attd  ttre  teast  dotibtfblj  ia* 
l^trtlctton  might  be  i^ap^d.  That^  Is  no  ptfi^t  of  the  Be^ttfsh 
^»«ei!i  tflbt^  adfliiiraMe,  or  fe*  f  ^n^ral  tnW6  adftiirably  worked. 
Whfere  ahy  thtftg^  dbstfu<j1:*  the  pwsvftHirtg  itobarttality  <^f  his 
^ffiee^  scfeh  a^  j^afrtf  s{Mr?t,  the  p«bliB  proi^eti W«  p^irtleg^  inay 
'Certainly  be  abused ;  though  in  modern  times  not  without 
danger  to  himself.  But,  deducting  such  rare  accidents,  this  de- 
partment of  puftBtt^jasrtcieis  p^forttied'So  wfeU,  and  operates  so 
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fairly  and  efficaciously,  that  it  exhibits  the  conclusive  practical 
example  of  the  superiority  of  public  oyer  private  accusations^ 
for  the  repression  of  guilt,  or  tne  protection  of  suspected  inno- 
cence. We  cannot  at  present  explain  the  prindplet  or  machinery 
by  which  the  office  works.  But  some  of  its  daily  results  may 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  ordinary,  and  necessary,  evils  of  any  scheme  o£  pnvate 
prosecution,  are,  that  offences  are  not  complaimed  of, — that, 
when  complaints  are  made,  they  are  so  often  groundless,  or  so  iU 
supported  by  evidence,  that  many  who  are  accused,  and  long 
imprisoned,  are  never  tried, — and  that  of  those  tried,  too  large  a 
proportion  are  acquitted, — a  fact  implying  too  free  accusation, 
or  too  little  preparation  for  trial.  Now,  without  professing  any 
thing  like  absolute  accuracy,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  we 
may  ^ive  the  following  as  not  far  from  the  ordinary  state  of  tlie 
facts  in  Scotland. 

1  •  How  many  offences  go  unnoticed,  can  never  be  known  ex- 
actly;  but,  most  certainly,  their  doing  so  ip  any  undue  propor- 
tions is  not  an  evil  that  prevails  in  this  country.  The  interest 
which  the  provincial  accusers  have  in  the  investigation  of  supposed 
guilt,  makes  the  opposite  objection,  of  rash  accusation,  far  more 
plausible.  2.  Of  every  hundred  persons  committed  by  the  ma- 
gistrates for  trial,  about  (we  should  suppose)  ninety  are  actual]/ 
tried.  3.  The  ten  who  are  not  tried,  instead  of  being  left  in 
prison,  or  held  to  bail,  till  some  periodical  jail-delivery  comes 
round,  are  generally  liberated,  by  directions  of  Crown  counsel, 
in  a  very  few  days.  4.  Of  the  ninety  tried,  about  eighty-five 
are  nearly  certain  of  conviction.  These  calculations  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  little  incorrect,  though  in  what  direction  we  are  not 
aware ;  but  we  are  tolerably  sure  that,  on  the  whole,  abont 
eighty  or  eighty-five  out  of  every  hundred  persons  committed, 
are  convicted.  We  do  not  include  summary  or  police  convi^ 
tions,  which  are  not  under  the  public  prosecutor's  directioB. 
This  is  no  ill-working  system. 

Except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  where  the  law  of  England  pre- 
vails, Scotland  has  no  grand  juries.  Twenty-one  years  asfo,  a 
view  was  given  in  this  Journal,*  the  general  tendency  of  whidi) 
though  not  without  doubts,  was  in  favour  of  the  introduction.^ 
that  institution  into  this  country.  We  are  now  satisfied  that  liw 
view  was  erroneous ;  and  we  ar^  confident  that,  besides  being  nMiy 
impracticable,  grand  juries  would  be  not  merely  us^lt6)e%. bu^ MWf 
serious  evil,  in  Scotland*  Weneednflt  mp9^ii$tii  »— «*~ 
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•f  the  grounds  of  our  present  opinion  ;  there  being  no  chance  at 
present  of  any  aitempt  being  made  to  extend  that  institution  to 
this  quarter  of  the  Empire.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  our  gene- 
ral idea,  which  formerly  was,  and  now  is  this  : — Laying  aside 
theory,  and  &acy,  -and  the  delusion  of  old  names,  and  the  con* 
atitutional  poetry  of  the  matter,  there  is  no  real  use  of  grand 
juries  even  in  England,  except  as  a  protection  against  the  grie- 
vances Qf  private  prosecution.  They  interpose  a  check  between 
innocence  and  unjust  accusation.  But  they  do  this  merely  by 
correcting,  or  defeating,  the  ignorance  or  intemperance  of  ac- 
cusation, prompted  and  inflamed  by  the  excitement  of  personal 
injury.  The  very  small  extent  to  which  they  can  operate  in  this 
way,  may  be  seen  in  the  single  fact,  that  the  grand  juries  of 
England  can  never  hear  more,  than  the  accuser's  side  of  the  case. 
£ut  where  crimes  are  looked  after  by  responsible  public  officers, 
the  object  of  whose  inquiry  is  truth,  and  to  whom  the  story  of 
the  accused  is  just  as  important  as  that  of  the  accuser,  the  uses 
of  this  check  are  entirely  superseded.  There  may  possibly  be 
a  grapad  political  case,  now  and  then,  once  in  half  a  century 
perhaps, — when  those  to  whose  imaginations  ancient  forms  are 
dear,  may  sigh  for  the  grand  jury.  But  for  the  million  of  cases, 
this  institution  is  of  no  use  where  the  criminal  department  is  not 
a  field  Cor  the  carelessness,  or  malice,  or  caprices,  of  private  pro- 
secution. 

It  has  never  been  so  in  Scotland.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  absence  of  free  political  privileges  and  habits  has  occasionally 
i$n^bl,ed  our  public  accuser  to  do  injustice.  But  while  this  state 
of  ^ings  lasted,  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  could  have  derived 
little  or  no  protection  from  grand  juries ;  because  the  public 
Upathy  or  helplessness  that  tempts  a  public  prosecutor  to  try 
oppression,  makes  all  kinds  of  juries  dependent.  In  a  debased 
countjry,  grand  juries  only  enable  power  to  practise  oppression 
under  safer  forms.  In  such  a  country,  it  is  better  to  let  the  ac- 
cusing officer  stand  out  alone,  and  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
So  long  as  Scotland  had  no  practical  native  representation  in 
Parliament,  this  responsibility,  though  always  far  from  nominal, 
was  necessarily  slighter  than  what  was  desirable.  But  now, 
that  this  all-pervading  defect  has  been  corrected,  and  kindred 
institutions  have  been  improved,  and  the  public  character  of  the 
middle  classes  has  been  elevated,  it  is  sufficient.  This  being  the 
case»  the  people  do  not  require  the  awkward  intervention  of  grand 
juries  to  shield  them  ;  and  in  no  other  view  is  the  absence  of  this 
institution,  with  its  manifold  it^ciimbrances,  any  imperfection  in 
our  sy^tenu 

>]ever^elesf,  our  criminal  law  has  its  blots-r-all  material,  and 
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one  vftat  Tbo^e^vho  care  not  for  tbe^teaiftts,  ^nlwlk^^hp^ift 
that  eA^ls  can  be  upheH  or  coiitealcd  by  etflogf^ingf  the  excrin 
knees  that  happen  to  attend  them,  -wih  dot  liothing^  t&  reftiw^ 
them.  Othiers,  who  take  an  interest  in  tlie  impro^ifient  of  tiM 
Ia\*^,  and  hotd  an  evil  to  be  ottly  so  ttuA  tfae-warseii^  pfop6rti«li 
to  the  g^ood"  that  it  imp^frs,  trill  deem  ft  their  diity  tonrgeeverf 
amendment  that  may  tend  to"  petfect  Nvhat  Aey  adttire.  Ifti 
shall  ther^foi-e  specify  a  few  6f  th^se'impe^feettWM ;  scteetfug 
ihode  only  which,  not  being  connected  with  tity  nmtters  of  eic* 
isdng  contention,  have*  a  chance  of  bdng  ftdrly  coyi^i«tiftred ;  and 
are  at  the  same  time  so  perfectly  deaf,  that  it  iSTery  diflleidlfor 
any  one,  who  exercises  his  rea^n  alone,  to  defend  tbem. 

I.  It  is  always  boasted  <rf  as  a  legal  prtstiinptie)<r,  that  apri^ 
sooner  not  proved  to  be  gtlilty,  is' to  be  held  innocent.  Hence, 
gttilty  ot  not  guilty,  are  the  otfy  two  general  verdtete  known 
Tinder  the  English  law.  But  in  Scotland  thertfare  thre^t^gnikf, 
not  gtiiltjr,  and  notproi)eh.  In  both  rtf  the  k»f  two  <^k«e«i  the 
prisoner  is  acquitted ;  but"  wii!h  a  Very  mtrteri^l  distmetion.  JVoC 
'Guilty  means,  that  the  jdry  have  no  doubt,  eirtrer  Of  positireiri* 
nocenee,  or  at  least  that  there  ha^  been  a  dear  failure  iff  the 
evidence  of  guilt.  ,  Not  Frtwen  means,  that  while  the  juty  Arc  not 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  guilt,  neither  !ateth^s<rt«fied  of  the 
prisoner's  irinotence*  In  this  MKftuation,  while  their  leg^l  eon* 
sciences  will  not  allow  them  to  say  that  he  is  guilty,  their  mond 
consciences  will  as  little  allow  them  <io  say  that  he  isnotgiilhy; 
60  they  escape  all  dM9culty  by  only  saying  that  his  gtrilt,  though 
they  suspect  it,  has  not  been  prove*.  This  in  wh^t  is  eaHed 
*  dismissifig  him  ttith  <t  mark\*  And  a  'pretty  bla^  tattk  it  i«» 
It  disgraces  the  acquitted  man  j  and,  practically,  JafEltal  W  wbat^ 
ever  character  or  hopes  be  may  have. '  •  Thi!<  ii  its  e^eet,  and  It 
is  generally  the  intention.  '  He  is  restored  to  soc?iftty^— btrt  stig- 
matized. Not  perhaps  stigmatised  by  the  story,  Imt  by  the 
verdict.   '  ... 

There  are  dMferent  accounts  of  th^  origin  of  ttts  confh^on  of 
legal  duty  with  private  suspicion.  The  most  probtfble-  is  tlrttt 
Which  refers  it  to  the  ancient  intrusion  of  rdigion^  into  all  the 
affairs ,  of  life.  Assizer^  toOk  the  oecasibn  of  their  aeting  a& 
jurors,  to  act  as  churchmen, 

.  But  whatever  its  Origin 'mjiy  be;  iieed  the  practice  be'eo*- 
tinued  ?  It  is  against  prindfile.  It  tempteftftytofetttiot  to^kwA 
steadily  at  the  evidence,  and  to  give  It  its  corri^ct  lestJt  j  btft  to 
speculate  about  the'  possibility  of  sdothing  their  conseieucM,  or 
their  feelings,  by  neither  cohvictilig^  rior  acquitting^,  btit  steering 
between  the  two.  Instead  of  leaving  society  to  form  it!<?>pli4l<^ 
of  aii  acquitted  pr^soneVs  real  guHtor  innOfcenfe^  frcfm  the  evi- 


^Hil^,  ltWtli^#8'lSdf6i^frto^  gH^  h  the 

dphrttrti*  of  thfe  jiity  M  rtly  upm.  '  And,  abt>ve  all,  It  ig  itiost  un- 
jTOtldMrfttdtr  ftfe' Adiftii^'d;  t^lw  ctJth^  ittw  Ct^itft  pmpkr&H  to  meet 
hk  pAr^ttikt  afctWi^;  dtii*  liavlrig  d^Ated  hJift  on  tfte  otiTy 
bfiai^  ptefei*^e(f ,  fi/fdk  hip(l*^lf  mvi^d  B^jr  aff  frtJtttidtTd  dotibt; 
WWth  hi^^  bad  rio  6ther'#arrfWf6  gtratd  agaittsf,  than  Iffe  gene- 
i«5 '  krtyrt^^Ieag e  df  tht  J)0§*}bH?ty  that  feuch  a  dbilbt  might  be  ex- 
ptei^tfd.  '  Ari'?;aiee3ttfetlt,ofhig*Ti&i:  may  be  jtfcfg^d  of  by  thb 
fefet,  tlWt  Jttrt^  fth^s^d  i«^,  atid  80tn6titfies  db,  persist  in'^  vet- 
diet  df  Ifdfpfoi^^,  «ten  t^ften  tfte  Jiidge  gives  it  ^s  hk  opinidtt 
l9i«t  th^  bitfy  jitfepdf  VeMitt  h  JSot  ^uftty;  The  cen^6r*«  chalfr 
has  sometimes  more  charms  than  the  jtityiA^Ti's  bo«*      * 

H;  fJo  j^ni^ertt  pfbttCWncfed  bjr  the  Sttpi<etil^  Crlitilnal 
Jtidg^i,  lyfi^her^fttiMg  <^l^^f|^ely  as',  the  ttrlh  edtrtf^of  Jiis^ 
'^.ciarjr,  ot  ^ngljf,  atCli'ctrits,  i&  liabfe  t6  Mif  pfOfceft^  of  feg^l 
i^elk?',-emt  befbtethat  dotfft  Iffedlie  '  Every  jnd^erit  Is  ftttai 
and  irreversible.  This  may  be  right  \  or  it  may  be  \^Otlg.  Rtlt 
l9ih  dt'feast  !^  (f^rfftlh,  that  wherever  judgrweflfS  are- iff^vetsible, 
<;6iefrts  rfWrtiMiaVe'^ple  i\xne  to  eoitsider  fhem  before  they  dre 
'd^Ve^dd.  The  Scfcrfeh  Gbtirt  has  ample  time  for  thig,  ^here 
tt^^  iJoitrt  td  be  ^spdsed  df  oceots  before  the  jWry  are  ^worrl,  or 
After  fSH^  &rfe  disehargtefli— that  Is,  1)dbr6  Ofr'  after  trial.  But  if 
it  detHitiii^e%  tti^l,'theti,  ^ttrf^'f^  fib  ptttvef  of  tesehdftp  it.  It 
Ittdkt  b^  fiitttlfy  settled  oil  tbi^  sjpfot.  h  may' be  argtifed ;  but 
this,  must  be  do^e  at  the  moment;  >^^  , 

•r'  The  d6fk«edtienc^S  are,  that  the  tthl  k  dbstmcfed  ;  'fegal 
qitegtiott^  ttiy'b^ iH  discussed,  dtid  111  decided;  and  ev^n  when 
Wetl  d6'6f(fed,^  the  tudgm^t  bse^  the  authbtity  imparted  by 
thotfgfttafldecfustfltatidii.  The  impossibility  of  having  these, 
bfteii./edtices  ciottrts  to  the  greatest  pain  and  alarm.  No  counsel 
cat!  baVfe  his'  Mhs  alwav^girt  up.  They  are  all  liaMe  to  bfe  taken 
'^dft.  Atid  iio  lu %e^8  head  la  alwdys  clear,  or  his  meino'ry  al- 
ways loddi^tf .  With  a  fdlir  ^nd  accessible*  cafgo  df  authorities. 
©6th  M  ^ti^fekarHylmptttleiit';  for  the  trial  Is 6tdp^d.  The 
iiduy  df  litretafldR  U  deferred.  ,  Brevity  is  the  only  tolerate* 
i^td^^.  Mis,  Ldrdship  attempts  td  qiiUsh.  the  bar  by  a  sudden 
.i^lfb<^  df  apparent  knoti^ledge  J  *ad;'the  batsh^kln^  i^elf  to  paVa»- 
ly^e  hfrti  ty  rireeeflents  wMeh^  dn'the  ih8Catit>  he  cfeptiot  6ppre- 
irtate,  dt  iopMstty^^^hich  he  cannoi  at'ohce  detect  Amihilnitlon 
ferti^ed  Jw^nto  fhefatSenal  df  tfve  adjdiiWng'  library ;'  and  should 
^  feai-i^^'ptitfdft  ehaftce  toapp^af,  feefe  like  to  be  iotn  td  pieces 
J6^  aii  dpifttefi;  by^oth  sides.  .  Alf  iWs  only  tWekenS  the  caJ- 
*drdtf. '^^The  podr  distressed  jtidge  pei-^lre^,.  an*ttie^to  look 
■wise  anf  easy.  ""Bfti^  he  can  do*  nothing,  and  groans  inWardly^ 
When  tlfe  ^bar  it  fast  stops.  •  Cfdrtpelled'  tHe^To  dd  something. 
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he  first  makes  a  struggle  to  evade  deciding  ;  wkich  failiiig,  he 
enaeavuurs  to  escape  behind  some  general  ma^um ;  which  all 
failing,  he  relieves  himself  by  a  desperate  plunge^  and  decides ; — 
-conscious,  however,  that  he  would  perhaps  have  been  as. right  if 
he  decided  exactly  the  opposite  way.  Nor  are  the  throes  of  a 
court,  consisting  of  several  judges,  less,  severe.  The  wisdom 
that  is  in  the  multitude  of  councillors,  oniy  exists  when  thejf 
have  time  to  consult  Without  this,  multitude  only  multiplies 
doubts  or  confirms  rashness.  And  during  this  irritating  paren- 
thesis, what  are  the  jury  doing  ?  Yawning  and  forgetting;  and 
joining  the  audience  in  its  surprise  at  the  curious  niceties  on 
which  men's  lives  depend. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is,  to  empower  the  Court  to  reserve 
points  of  law  J  and  to  receive  verdicts,  and  to  pronounce  sentences, 
subject  to  this  reservation.  We  have  heard  of  objections  to 
this  ;  but  none  that  any  man  would  state, — none  that  any  child 
could  not  refute. 

III.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  every  prisoner  is  entitled,  fifteen 
days  before  the  day  of  trial,  to  receive  a  copy  of  his  Indictment, 
with  a  list  of  all  the  witnesses,  writings,  and  articles  of  evidence 
that  are  to  be  used  against  him.  This  is  one  of  the  thines 
for  which  our  practice  is  generally  praised;  and  thoi^h  the 
amount  of  its  benefit,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated, 
still  it  is  a  benefit  to  prisoners,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
abridged  in  its  fair  application. 

But  the  rule  is  applied  to  cases  where  it  leads  to  mere  delay 
and  injustice.  By  the  existing  usage,  the  prosecutor  is  not 
merely  obliged  to  give  the  accused  notioe  of  all  the  evidence  by 
which  he  (the  prosecutor)  may  intend  to  establish  his  own  case  ; 
he  must  anticipate  the  defence^  and  make  his  notice  include  the 
evidence  by  which  he  means  to  resist  the  case  of  the  prisoner; 
although  this  last  always  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  a  case  of 
which,  fifteen  days  before  the  trial,  the  prosecutor  has  no  certain 
knowledge, — nothing  beyond  a  conjecture,  arising  from  \m 
general  acquaintance  with  the  story»  So  long  as  the  defence  r^ 
solves  into  a  mere  denial  of  the  charge,  and  a  defiance  of  the 
prosecutor  to  prove  it,  this  may  not  b^  unreasonable.  But  tj|ie 
accused  may  nave  a  case  of  his  own.  The  practice  of  Scotland 
does  not  allow  tins  case  to  be  discharged  upon  the  prosecutor 
without  notice.  When  there  is  to  be  what  is  termed  a  special 
defence,  the  prisoner  is  required,  as  the  prosecutor  of  this  defence, 
to  disclose  it,  and  its  intended  evidence,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
trial.  In  respect  of  notice,  both  parties  scan  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing.  But  this  is  only  apparently.  .  Because  the  prosecutor, 
who  has  thus  a  new  scene  opened  upon  him,  can  produce  no 
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«Fidence  against  it,  except  such  as  was  put  into  bis  notxtt  fifteen 
days  before  he  ever  saw  it. 

For  instance  :  a  prisoner  is  to  be  tried  on  Monday.  On  tbe 
Saturday  before,  be  surprise^  tbe  prosecutor  by  announcing  a 
defence  of  alibi^  or  of  insanity,  wben  tbe  act  charged  was  com- 
mitted— or  of  any  thing  else,  which,  previously  to  his  inventing 
and  disclosing. it,  did  not  lie  in  the  natural  way  of  the  accu- 
ser to  anticipate ;  and  he  ffives  notice  of  evidence  by  which  this 
defence  is  to  be  supporte(iu  All  this  may  be  j^rossly  false  ;  but 
the  accuser  may  not  have  a  single  witness  in  his  list  who  knows 
any  thing  about  the  matter.  If  he  chooses  to  proceed,  relying 
on  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  feebleness  of  perjury,  he  may  do  so* 
But  if  he  dislikes  risk,  he  has  no  remedy  except  to  put  off  the 
trial,  and  serve  a  new  Indictment  with  an  enlarged  notice  ; — an 
4)peration  which  implies  a  delay  of  at  kast  three  weeks,  because 
the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  fifteen  fresh  days  to  his  own  share* 
And  sometimes  even  this  course  is  incompetent.  Because  a 
prisoner  may  have  put  himself  under  the  provisions  of  that  mass 
x>f  imperfect  protection,  and  of  practical  confusion,  called  '  the 
*  Act  1701,'  after  which  he,  or  accident,  may  prevent  the  accuser 
from  having  fifteen  days  to  operate  upon.  By  such  a  move  the 
prosecutor  is  checkmated  at  once. 

The  remedy  for  thus  defeating  justice  by  manoeuvring,  is,  to 
jenable  the  prosecutor  upon  motion^  and.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Cou3%  to  give  an  additional  notice  of  evidence,  solely  to  meet  the 
special  defence;  but  without  the  necessity  of  a  new  Indictment 
And  its  fifteen  new  days.  This  would  be  opposed  by  some  fromr 
a  love  of  popularity ;  by  some  from  a  jealousy  of  interfering  with 
tbe  principle  of  giving  notice  to  prisoners  of  the  evidence  against 
which  they  are  to  guard  ;  and  by  others,  whose  sympathy  with 
truth  and  justice  is  weaker  than  their  sympathy  with  the  tricks 
or  accidents  that  give  accused  men  an  occasional  chance  of  laugh- 
ing at  the  law.  But  let  the  nature  of  the  proposed  change  be 
observed.  The  accused  is  still  to  have  due  notice.  But  the 
ouestion  is,  what  is  due  notice  P  Will  notliing  do  except  a  notice 
tnat  is  attached  to  an  Indictment  ?  and  must  it  always  extend  to 
fifteen  days  ?  If  tbe  prisoner  may  .give  his  notice  on  Saturday, 
fox  a  trial  on  Monday ;  why  may  not  the  prosecutor  give  his  ad- 
ditional notice  on  Monday,  for  a  trial  on  Wednesday  ?  The  ex- 
isting evil  is  in  the  delay,  the  expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
all  tbe  apparatus  of  a  trial  ready  a  second  time.  And  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  producing  these  very  evils,  that  special  defences  are 
&ometinQ>es  resorted  to. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  another  point,  which  is  truly  one  of  the 
weightiest  matters  of  the  law, 

VOL.  LXXXIII.  NO.  CLXVII.  O  * 
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•  •  • 

ScrpptJSfe  ti  person  i^ere  to  «sk  this  qiiestkiii — Whiat  part  xi{ 
Europe  is  it  where  a  court  of  law  claims,  and,  in  vhrttre  of  it«  own 
decidon,  aetuaWy  exercises,  the  pxjwier  tjf  detlaring^  ftny  action 
that  it  thiiiks  ptopet  to  be  a  cnni6.';  and  of  applying  whatercr 
punishment  it  deemiJ  expedient  to'rtie  new  oflfences  thus  jttdi^ 
rially  introdticed?  Would  he  Tiot  be  considiered  'a  conceited 
fellow,  i^ho  was  stating  a  conundrmn,  to  which  he  knew  that,  in 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words,  there  was  m  answer?  But,  un* 
fortunately,  there  is  an  answer.  The  place,  is  Scotland.  And 
the  court  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  of  this  wise  old  conntry. 
I-et  us  first  establish  this  fac^,     ' 

AH  properly  constituted  criminal  courts .  must  'be  t;nfit)ed  to 
see  through,  and  to  resist,  all  devices  for  hiding  recognised  rrimes 
tinder  new  names  or  forms.  An  old  crime' may  he  committed  in 
a  new  way.  New  forms  may  be  within  old  principles.  Bnt,  over 
and  above  this,  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  ocotl^rtd  exercises  the 
function  of  introducing,  for  th^  ^rst  time,  totalip  rteid  offences"; 
that  is,  of  declaring  acts  never  existing,  brnerer  -objeeted  to  be- 
fore, as  criminal,  to  be  new  erimes.  And^he  court  claims  this 
power,  not  in  virtue  of  any  statute,  but' solely  under  what  lias 
been  termed  *  its  own  inherent  azeihority* 

In  evidence  of  this  startling  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  thefot 
lowing  passages  from  the  Commentaries: — *  Another  point,'  says 
Mr  Hume,  '  in  which  the  custom  of  t^ie  two  counttitHremaTkably 

*  differs,  iSj  ^ith  respect  to  the  punishment  of  'new  crimes,  or 

*  modes  of  transgression.  It  seems  to  be  helfl  in  Enghind,  that  no 

*  court  has  power  to  take  coghisanccof  any  new  offence,  although 

*  highly  pernicious,  and  approaching  very  nearly  to  others  which 

*  have  been  prohibited,  until  some  statute  las  declared  it  to  be  a 
"*  crime,  and  assigned  a  punishment.  With  us  the  maxim  is  directfy 

*  the  reverse  ;  our  Supreme  Court  have  an  inherent  power^  as  such, 
*•  competently  to  punish  eveYy  act  which  is  obviously  of  a  criminal 

*  nature  ;  thorugh  it  be  such  which  in  time  past  has  never  been  the 

*  subject  of  prosecution! — {Inirod.'j  This  ne  gives  as  the  general 
principle — and  then,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  illusrtrates  it 
by  examples.  Speaking  of  the  competency, of  transporting  for 
sedition,  he  says — *  Even  where  a  crimie  is  entirely  new,  and 
^  has  never  been  the  subject  of  trial,  still  our  Judges  bav^  the  un- 

*  doubted  power,  and  are  in  the  use,  of  applying  such  a  reme^ly 
'  to  it,  not  excepting  transportation,  as  the  nature  and  degree  of 

*  the  evil  seems  to  require* — (Vol.  L  p.  358.  edit.  1819.)  Again, 
speaking  of  the  English  statutes  against  threatening  letters,  te 
observes — *  The. truth  is,  that  w^  have  little  reason  to  regret 

*  the  want  of  these  statutes  ;  because  oujr  common-law  has  Tia- 

*  five  vigour  to  punish  these  enormities^  ?n  a  manner  which  the  com- 


<jtt(m|^^,)Of  jEiBgkD^  would  not  Jb^vp  ^u(iiprji?>ed;  aad  which  is 

*  fully  equal  tp  what  lUe  aargency  of  the  eyil,  in  this  country, 

*  ha^^tany  tioxc ieqjaired/-*-( VpL,  1. 1^^436.)  Lastly^aft^men- 
tioning  that  mere  ^omlunatioo  by  workinen,,  to  raise  wages,  was, 
decJarQ^  a  crime  by  the  courjt  ibr  t^e  first  time  in  1813,  he  sayj? 
r— *  Tbb^CM?  point  of  dittay  sj^ems  therefore  now  to.be  thoroughly 
*.  establisbed,  and  it  furnishes,  another  iIlusJu-a,tiQn  of  the  charac- 
'  ter  of  our  conuAPJi  law^^  and  qfU§ power  to  chastm^  ofiU  ^wn  m- 
^  tive  vigour^  ^Uu,  waojjis^  and  msoRBERs^  as  twe  state  ojp 
*,^QCiKTX;  ]^NG&T|iEM:  FORTii,  which  arefouuxl  to  bematerially 
^  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.* — (Vol.  L.p.,49U) 

These  passages  leave  no  doubt  :as  to  thele^rwd^thor's  exaat 
meaning*  Ev«ry  wrong  or  disorder,  mat^aJly  ^ang^.^rbus,  may 
be  puniahed,  as  society  brings  them  fo^iftbtf  ysfithput  judicial  pre- 
cedent, or  atatuicry  authority,  moTe^ibyjiil?!^.  ';i][Mive  vigour*  of 
our  cpmufon  law*  But  JVJr  Bel|.feXjplainj5,  with  perfect  accura- 
cy, th^Eit.  this  doctrin^e  is  plaiaJjtnpti;jp(fa»t:to  be  applied  solely 
to  the  case  of  'oJQEeoces  w,hi(^  altkpUgh  npt  yet  distinguished 
^  by  any  short  and  unl^pBdjjTg-w<w?>!»a  j^wn'f,  dp  ^et  ifall  under  sorri^ 
^  denned  categ^orj^  of 'fr^ime^  Ifi^^  cpmprehended  wider  som^ 

^  cleanly  maTke^dj^i^nj(^U;^/,XMl^  ,^ifh  has.  in  former  times 

*  been  en£cM;(^^'TT-»(Sup^p,.i7,^J)i^  I^f  ^^  had  been  all,  it  would 
pnljy  havp  ^apip^ed-tii,  the  l^vvphle  dq^trja^,.  ,tlijat  la  pulprit  can- 
i>ot  cicap^  ^  ,e9tiniwitting  lui  pl^^crime  jn  an  original  way.  But 
J^i;,)^e|l^j^ justjy>,»tl^.,the,prifl^pj^  ^l^id  xtowA  hy.  Home  aj^ 
j)^sf,  ^U9tj,jm,ef«lxt  tp,  sucfc,. ff^sfis,* ^  /the^f  >^her^i a, pew  forn^  of 
^  transgression  against  an  old,  established,  and  clearly  marked 

' '  rf^W^WI^^^^^f^ 

Q  ^^Sffd  Off  partok- 

}o  4fl^&^WajWS^a)^d?J^?e  qf^^  ^^tthis^s tfce 

j^  e^Wflt^^hepf  ifteyfOp. .. ;  But^flfjf  ii^g  i^  m^mi\  W<W<i  we 

.W^4rf!Psgnftf;fc^J«WWfl*T  .io4rh^  q^^Ua^l ,^|i^^  Wfi&jusji  Ihi^::^ 

whether  flie  cou^  «pujl^  Vf\  ^\^^f^  pf  iJt9^.comn}Pn-law  poiwer, 

4m^S^m^^%^9^^ ^  ;puMic,gafffipK-ly>vs^,./of  p%ing 

lga»Wft^ftFl»Pfl^%  n^P'^Wv^^to  4(hf  c^^h^^^ 

4$|gtft?fei^t^<^iPfP^Wfc4*>§fe^^^ 

vM^  W^^Jtft^Wy?*  PltWi^nftfiRrtwpj^..  7^Ht,.tb^  faptfs .pf  ^he^y^ry 

,g^^^^i9ppi;^p«,^^f  t^iece^iulj;  ^^s,W^lj;,r^a^^d,<^&jn^^/^  tie 
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native  vigour.  The  whole  Judges,  except  Lord  Cockbnrn,  who 
dissented,  expressly  recognise  and  act  upon  this  principle ;  and 
indeed  Jhe  very  words  of  Hume^  as  above  quoted^  are  stated  in  the 
printed  Report  to  have  been  read  from  the  bench  as  correctly  de* 
scribing  the  law.  The  judges  composing  the  majority,  did  not 
merely  by  their  reasonings  imply  an  affirmance  of  this  principle 
as  law  ; — they  each  expressed  acquiescence  in  it  as  law,  directly 
and  individually.  It  was  a  deliberate  and  solemn  recognition  of 
the  full  doctrine,  as  stated  by  Baron  Hume :  whatever  hopes,  or 
whatever  fears,  may  have  been  entertained  that  a  different  view 
would  have  been  taken  in  modern  times,  this  decision  dissipated 
them  all.  So  that  we  have  it,  on  authority  to  which  we  are 
bound  to  bow,  that  even  in  modern  times  this  is  the  law. 

Hume,  apparently  as  if  recoiling  from  his  own  doctrine,  gene- 
rally mixes  it  up  with  qualifications,  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
render  it  less  monstrous,  but  in  reality  do  not ;  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed in  this  delusion  by  all  the  judges  who  agree  with  him. 
Thus  he  at  one  time  says  that  the  new  act  must  be  *  obviously 
^  of  a  criminal  nature*  It  must  be  a  *  wrong  or  disorder^*  and 
^  materially  danaerous!  It  must,  as  was  said  in  the  case  of  Green- 
huff,  be  *  grossly  immoral  and  mischievous  on  the  face  of  it,' — 

*  a  public  nuisance^* — *  pernicious  to  Society ^ — *  a  malum  in  scy  &c. 
And  one  most  ingenious  judge,  long  ago  dead,  used  to  state  it  in 
this  way  : — That  there  must  at  least  be  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nature ;  that  the  law  of  nature  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
Scotland  ;  and  who  can  say  what  the  law  of  nature  is  except  the 
court? 

Now  it  is  almost  too  plain  to  justify  its  being  pointed  out,  that 
these  limitations  do  not,  in  the  very  least,  abndge  the  general 
principle.  Th^  still  leave  the  matter  in  the  absolute  discretion 
oftlie  Court.  There  must  be  a  wrong — an  act  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture— something  materially  dangerous — immoral  and  mischievous 
— a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature^ — in  the  opinimi  of  the  judges. 
Their  reason  and  feelings  may  be  perfectly  sotind,  incapable  of 
erring,  and  deserving  of  full  public  trust;  but,  speaking  logi- 
cally, nothing  surely  can  be  clearer,  than  that  artating  th^  rule, 
with  these  explanations,  is  merely  irepeating  ft. 

And  it  must  never  be  overlooked,  that  as  the  rule  fs  given,  the 
power  of  applying  adequate  punishments  is  involved  in  that  of 
declaring  new  crimes.  Hume  lays  it  down  expressly,  that  the 
-couct,  on  rearing  up  a  new  o^nce,  can  always  *  chastise  il  with  a 

*  suitable  and  seasonable  censtite  ; '  but  only  *  with  the  exceptrdh 

*  of  life  and  limb.*  All  other  censures,  including  the  law's  worst, 
are  at  its  command.  Why  life  and  limb  are  saved,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  nor  is  any^  reason  or  authority  given  for  the  exception. 
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Accordingly  the  learned  person  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  court 
in  l^OSi  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Wright,  for  child- 
stealingy  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  limitation.  *  His  Lord- 
'  ship  stated  that  he  differed  from  Mr  Humci  in  so  far  as  he 
^  seems  to  think  that  there  is  not  in  this  court,  either  originally 
'  or  by  usage,  the  power  to  punish  new  crimes  capitally y  accord* 
^  ing  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  He  has  given  no  authority  for 
^  this  dictum.  And  it  seems  to  follow,  that  if  the  court  have  an 
^  inherent  power  to  repress  crimes,  it  must  have. the  power  to 
^  redress  them,  by  imposing  an  adequate  punishment.'  And 
the  late  Mr  Burnet,  who  gives  a  report  of  what  passed  on  the 
bench  on  that  occasion,  states  the  court  to  have  been  unanimous 
in  holding,  ^  that  they  had  powers^  from  the  inherent  nature  of 
'  thidr  jurisdiction^  to  pronounce  a  capital  seaUence  on  a  crime 
*  meriting  that  severity.^  * 

All  this  establishes  the  fact,  that  a  power  of  judicially  ihtro* 
ducing  new  crimes,  and  of  applying  adequate  punishments,  does 
exist ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  as  far  as  the  people  are 
concerned,  has  been  decided  to  exist ;  and  that  this  authority  ad* 
heres  to  the  court  by  the  mere  force  of  the  common  law.  The 
expediency  of  this  we  are  not  yet  discussing.  But  the  fact  seems 
indisputable. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  blame  the  court  for  such 
decisions.  It  is  said  that  all  courts  like  to  extend  their  jurisdic- 
tion. And  as  this  only  means  that  all  men  like  power,  it  is  true. 
But  it  is  not  truer  of  one  court  than  of  another ;  nor  of  this,  than 
of  any  other,  claim  of  jurisdiction.  Since  the  law,  as  laid  down 
by  Hume,  forced  itself  upon  the  conviction  of  the  judges,  what 
could  they  do  but  declare  it  ?  The  law  may  be  wrong,  while 
they  are  quite  right.  They  are  not  struggling  for  the  continue 
cwce  of  unusual  power — which  mould  be  a  very  different  thing — 
but  have  simply  done  their  duty  in  announcing  the  fact,  that  the 
law,  as  they  feel  bound  to  interpret  it,  lays  tne  exercise  of  this 
painful  and  invidious  authority  upon  them. 

The  policy  of  such  a  law,  is  another  question.  And  it  is  a 
question  in  which  every  one  of  the  lieges — man,  woman,  and 
child — has  the  deepest  personal  interest. 

All  the  defences  of  it  that  we  have  ever  seen,  resolve  into  what 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr  Hume ;  and  what  he  says  is  this  : — 
'  And  certainly  this  course  is  at  least  attended  with  two  advan- 
^  tages.  To  the  public  it  is  thus  far  beneficial,  as  the  evil '  (he 
means  the  new  crime)  '  is  repressed  in  its  beginnings,  and  more 
^  effectually  than  it  ever  can  be  by  statute ;  because  all  statutes 


*  Burnet's  Criminal  Law,  p.  Id4« 
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*  are  Uahle  to  be  partial  and  defict^  H  their  destriptiwi  qfnem 

*  (xffinces  ;  and  thus  the  traTisgredsor  fimls  tbe  meaas  of  elndinr 
^  tne  sanction,  and  the  law  itself  falls  into  contempt.     Btt^k  19 

*  also  a  merciful  course  to  the  offender ;  because  Ae  crifflfte  beiag 

*  censured  on  its  first  appearance,  and  b^re  'M  has  beeome  ia- 
^  grant  or  alarming*  to  the  commutHtsjr,  4s  restraiited  attfaais  eason 

*  by  far  milder  correctives  thtin  are  afterwards  necessary  to  be 

*  applied  to  rt,  when  the  growing  ei41  has  cofne  to  inquire  the 

*  passing  of  an  express  law  in-  that  behalf/— (/n^W;)  This, 
really,  is  the  whole  defence.  The  expressi<iH  of  it  baa  been 
varied  ;  but  this  is  rts  substance ;  and.  it  has  never  been  wicpfess- 
ed  better. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  palpable  impeachment  <rf  tfce-com^ 
mon  sense  of  our  readers  to  Suppose  that  a«y  seriotrs  discusuon  was 
necessary  for  its  refutation.  It  implies,  and  all  rests  on  the  im- 
plication, that  on  the  question,  whether  any  action  is  to  be  held 
indictable  or  not,  the  community  is  tafsr  under  ike  atsokUe 
wisdom  of  two  or  three  indmduedsj  no  matter  how  great  their 
intelligence  and  virtue,  than  under  the  wisdom  of  PecrUanta^l 
If  it  be  so,  why  not,  honestly  and  directly,  abolish  the  functions 
of  Parliament  in  this  matter  r  And  as  to  all  the  supreme  crimi- 
nal courts  ?  If  this  be  so  effective,  and  yet  so  humane,  a  system, 
why  should  Scotland  alone  have  the  benefit  of  it  ?  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  withheld  from  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland. 
But  if  it  be  proper  to  be  retained  in  Scotland,  it  is  to  be  hcqied 
that  some  member,  superior  to  prejudice,  will  rise  and  propose 
to  vest  it  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  As  to  statutes  being  defective 
in  their  descriptions  of  crimes,  no  doubt  they  often  are  so ;  be- 
cause human  thought  and  hmnan  language  are  defective.  But 
does  this  cease  ti^enener  it  is  a  court  that  thinks  or  writes  ?  Are 
there  no  obscure  judgments  ?  Do  judges  never  differ  as  to  what 
their  own  judgments  mean  ?  It  is  merciful,  h  seems,  to  ecnnare 
— (that  is,  to  transport  or  hang) — before  guilt  becomes  alarming 
— on  its  very  first  appearance.  Does  the  man  think  so  who,  in* 
stead  of  being  warned  by  usage  or  a  statnte,  finds  himself  sud- 
denly in  the  toils  of  an  Indictment,  on  account  of  something  that 
was  never  thought  criminal  before  ?  Parliaments  are  more 
severe  than  courts.  They  are  so  sometimes.  But  are  they  so 
always  ?  Before  setting  down  the  whole  excess  irf  severity  to 
the  debit  of  the  statute-book,  the  leametl  author  ought  to  have 
recollected  two  facts  stated  in  his  own  work.  One  is,  that  while 
Parliament  only  allowed  sedition  to  be  punished  in  England  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  it  was  punished,  under  the  diseretion  of 
a  court,  by  transportation  in  Scotland.  Another  is,  that  while 
combination  was  punished  by  eighteen  months'  imprisonmentf 
"*Uhout  a  statute,  in  ike  Hortbeni'  part  #f  Ihe  island,  it  could 


Holy  be  piuMsbed,  ^nder  a^taAut^  by.jthr^e,  montb'*  uoprisoxir 
lOieat  m  the  9oyutW]9  pitrtt  ,  It  ha^  been  fiaid  tbat  the  Scotch 
pwUlvBci^irts,  jn  these  twa  qa9e»  were  the  best,  l^et  it  b^  hgid 
fov  The'  ^uefttien  is,,  which  were  the  mildest  ?  The  law  pf 
SoQ^kk^d  haff  muca  to  take  credit,  fogr  Q^  the  other  side.  Very 
pioeb^bly  the  b^iicie  \%  in.  her  favour*  Buub  it.  19  plainly  not  so 
easily  struck  as  is  supposed. 

'  The  iU^;^voltty -ol  thoae  defences  m^^kes  it  almost  unneces- 
i«ry  ta  say  any  tUng  on  tb^  other  rida^  To  all  meji  who  i^v^r 
mm^e  tht  oao^titulion,  l^ie  single  circum^tanoCf  that  this  power 
^  jmUqiai  legislation  is.  unccmatitMUfmah  mnst  of  itself  be  con-^ 
{d[iikve«  Nothing  eke  need  be  said.  Were  more  required,  the 
^Uoivipg  consideration,  must  p^sent  themselves  to  almost  every 
miqd :  1*  That  when  it  depends*  on  the  views  of  a  court  whe- 
^er  the:  quality  of  indictable,  guilt  is  to  attach  tp  an  action,  the 
legal  ebaiaoteff  of  the  action  n9ust  vary  according  to  the  variations 
^  mm,  or  <^  opinjop,  on  the  hencL  So  it  must»  when  it  de- 
peadaon  the  varying  eentim^nta  of  ParUamenJ;.  But  change  is 
wbat  is  ej;pe€jted  .fro^  the  one,,  uniformity  from  tho  other,  ^  2. 
That  the  o^erci^e  of  undefioaUe  power,  esj^cially  wbexe  it  im* 
ylief  diapfsnuQ^  with  the  legislatufe,  ia  not  fayoiy'able  to  tLe  for* 
IMitian  of  titta  best  judicial  habits,  3.  That  courts  may  err ; 
and,  not  feeling  or  not  viewing  thin^^s  in  unison  with  the  public^ 
nmy  declare  that  to  be  a  crime  which  others  do  not  think  so,  or  a 
7«6rse  crime  than  others  do  ^«^the  most  awkward  position  in  which 
a  OQiurt  can  st^d«  This  ma^  happen  with  Parliament  also.  But 
IM)t  so  likely ;  for  Parliament  is  a  better,  and  infinitely  more  Q%r 
ta94«id  represeiitatiAn  of  public  seniiroopt,  , And,  moreover,  4th9 
Wherever  the  imputation  of  guilty  or  the  infliction  of  punishment^ 
Is  not  sympfM^hised  with,  it  is  expedient  to  save  jndges  from  the 
«9qs64af»t  diaappj^abation.  If  a  new  law  is  to  be  abused,  let 
i¥>t  the  abasQ  ^  on  a  court  of  justice*  The  people  bow  to 
judicial  wisdom  in  the  interpretation  of  law^  not  in  its  creation^ 
vihich  IS  k^own  nM  to  be  judges'  work» 

The  ^th  is,  tiiat  tha  power  of  creating  crimes  is  the  last 
yower  that  the  legislatuio  should  part  with,  or  a  court  take*  It 
woald.  be  a  slighter  depaxtuxo  frnm  the  constitution,  tjiat  courts 
ahottld  b^  allowed  tjc^  introduce  whatever  laws  they  might  think 
#aq^edi?nt  for  th^  prote^on  of  civil  inij^rests.  Nay,  the  dele^a* 
tioa  by  Parliament  to  a  murt  of  its  right  to  regulate  our  political 
and  ctommeroial  s^taiyisy  would  be  far  less  extray^ant  than 
4el^gati{;g  taaoouctt  or  to  aay^mall  wmber  of  official  men^ 
kow  emipaat  saevHrs  t»o  make  any  act  of  any  man^s  life  crir 
minal,  that  these  peoiops  i»ay  Hmk  morally  wrong  and  iiv- 
jnriona. 

Jit  wiU  naAmially  be  aske^i  how. this  very  aaomalous  sort  of 
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authority  has  actually  operated  in  Scotland  ?  What  has  been 
its  history  ?  Not  that  the  most  favourable  answer  that  might  bfe 
fancied  could  be  decisive,  or  even  very  material  in  its  favour ; 
because  the  thing  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is,  how  such  a  power 
may  operate.  Still  it  is  a  natural  question,  and  an  important 
one.  And  the  only  satisfactory  answer  will  be,  to  state  the 
course  which  it  has  hitherto  taken. 

Ail  courts  have  found  themselves  compelled  anciently,  and 
before  the  functions  of  Parliament  were  properly  adjusted  and 
understood,  to  help  out  justice  by  a  good  deal  of  what  Bentbam 
terms  *  judge-made  law,' — often  the  best  law  that  is.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  this  stage  of  the  Scottish  progress, 
not  merely  the  supreme  court,  but  all  official  bodies  of  a  legal 
sort  of  character,  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  their  power  to 
keep  all  things  right,  by  punishing  whatever  they  thought  wrong. 
But  there  are  many  reasons  for  doubting  whether  it  was  an- 
ciently understood,  that  any  such  principle  had  got  itself  embed- 
ded in  the  law.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  the  whole  Scotch 
statute-book  teems  with  new-made  crimes.  We  have  been  told 
there  are  greatly  above  three  hundred  of  them.  And  the  actions 
thus  condemned  by  Parliament  are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
which  are  described,  and  indeed  expressly  specified,  by  Baron 
Hume,  as  within  the  creative  jurisdiction  of  the  court — practices 
deemed  commercially  or  politically  dangerous,  breaches  of  good 
order,  and  injuries  inflicted  by  gross  violations  of  moral  duty. 
There  was  no  need  of  one-tenth,  if  of  any,  of  these  Parliament* 
ary  interferences,  if  there  had  been  understood  to  be  a  judicial 
board  always  sitting,  by  which  *  all  uTongs  and  dieordersy  as  the 

*  state  of' society  brings  them  forth^  could  be  repressed. 

Some  of  the  injudicious  defenders  of  this  power  have  be^i 
heard  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  to 
whose  criminal  jurisdiction  these  persons  pretend  that  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  has  succeeded.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  this ;  and  were  it  true,  what  could  be  more  conclusive  against 
the  modern  jurisdiction  than  that  it  was  an  emanation  from  that 
terrible  inquisition  ?  No  doubt  that  body  made  laws  and  unmade 
them.  It  lived  upon  usurpation,  for  the  sake  of  tyranny.  But 
this  was  never  recognised  as  right.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  is 
said  to  have  had  some  taste  that  way  himself,  and  no  particular 
aversion  to  the  Privy  Council ;  yet  his  doctrine  (published  in 
1678)  is  this  : — *  It  is  doubted  whether  the  Secret  Council  can, 
^  by  any  act  or  proclamation,  dther  introduce  a  crime  which  can 
^  infer  tinsel  of  life,  or  escheat ;  for  the  Parliament  can  only 

*  dispose  of  our  lives  or  fortunes ;  and  it  being  the  representative 

*  of  the  nation,  every  man  is,  in  law,  said  to  have  consented  to 

*  what  Parliament  doth,     I  find  Craig  to  have  been  of  opinton^ 
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*  diat  no  act  of  Secret  Council  eon  infler  a  crime.*  He  might 
iiave  stated  this  more  simply  and  generallv  in  the  words  of  oid 
Balfour,  founded  on  a  case  deeickd  in  the  year  1469,— >'  Na 
j^jBgeis  wHhin  tkia  realme  hes  powar  to  mak  any  lamsy  Wbait 
more  can  be  said  ? 

Aeoordifigly,  we  are  not  aware  that  this  principle  is  laid  down 
as  law,  or  is  e?en  announced  for  consideration  in  aoy  legal  work, 
prior  to  that  of  Baron  Hume.  None  of  our  previous  institutional 
writers,  so  far  as  we  can  <li«cover,  allude  to  it.   What  used  to  be 
said  from  the  bench  is  not  known,  because  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  the  cases  have  been  regularly  reported ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
have  discovered,  the  first  time  that  it  uas  mentiomd  in  any  prints 
edbooky  was  in  the  reports  of  the  Sedition  lYials  in  1793  and 
1794.     It  was  certainly  employed  at  these  trials  freely,  confix 
dently,  and  without  qualification,  by  all  the  judges;  who  not 
only  announced  it,  but  were  so  certain  of  its  soundness,  that  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  resting  the  doctrines  then  maintained  about 
sedition  and  its  punishment,  upon  it     Baron  Hume's  work  was 
under  composition  while  these  trials  were  proceeding,  and  was 
published  about  three  years  afterwards.     It  adopted  what  was 
then  done,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is,  as  stated,  the  first  instil 
tutional  took  where  this  principle  is  set  forth  as  lay) ;  and  the  law 
thus  promulgated  by  bim  rests  truly  On  what  passed  at  these  po- 
litical trials.    The  only  prior  precedent  he  refers  to  is  the  case  oi 
Gray  in  1737;  but  unquestionably  Gray's  case  has  no  application 
to  tnis  matter.     It  is  said  to  show  the  operation  of  the  inherent 
authority,  because  the  court  punished  a  prisoner  for  sending  a 
threatening  letter,  without  a  statute,  and  though  no  such  act  had 
ever  been  charged  before.     But  this  is  a  mistake.     He  was  not 
punished  for  sending  a  threatening  letter,  but  for  *  extortion,^* — a 
very  ancient  crime.     It  is  true  that  his  extortion  was  partly 
efkcted  by  means  of  such  a  letter ;  but  this  was  used  only  as  a 
circumstanoe  in  evidence  or  aggravation  of  the  extortion,  which 
(the  extortion)  was  the  only  crime  technically  charged  ;  and  for 
this,  an  established  offence,  tuere  needed  no  introduction  of  a 
new  crime.    Wherever  the  root  of  this  principle  may  have  been, 
the  first  known  public  fruit  that  it  bore,  was  in  the  trials  of  1793 
and  1794  ;  and  this  is  the  fruit  that  Hume  has  so  carefully  ga- 
thered and  preserved.    Very  good  fruit  possibly,  but  still  the /act 
is,  that  it  was  of  that  vintage. 

This  inherent  authority  was  not  called  into  action  again,  or 
at  least  not  so  as  to  attract  any  notice, — but  we  believe  not  at  all, 
after  being  thus  engrafted  into  the  Commentaries, — till  the  year 


♦  Mackenzie  on  Ortmes^  tit.  1,  §  3. 
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IdOS,  wlien  ifFeftppeared^oo  oeirtalft^iiils  for  Coxiibin«^R«  Tbese 
cases  ane  of  the  deepest  importai^Q  ia  (his  diaoussiMit  Aa.iUi^ 
trationft  of  certaia  awkward  ineidents  wJuch  mu&lt  AfM^fiiparily;  aod 
ttuversally  ai^nd  ihe  e«:eitci«e  of  thepoiwerfl,  thfiy  cfupttc^a  wvff 
circumstance  that  could  be  required. 

The  Eaglish  Codiibitiatkift  atftttttd  bft4  heen  found  oAt'  to 
wffflj  to  ScotUml.  Thie  nalural  coucae  tA  h^ff^  foU«w^,.  oil 
^scorery  of  thk  d^leel^  mould  haV'O  befu  to  hatve*  a^piUed  to 
Parii^nent  to  get  it  edicreeted*  Biuyt,  iastoad  of  tto>  some 
joumeymraa  paper-onakers  were  ii^Ueted^aJtcpomKHi  law*.  TIm 
indietmeut  set  fdrth  aets  «f  bribery,.  «Mieu$9io%  lAtipud^tioOi 
&o.,  but  all  as  aeeessary  to  the  charge  of  ceiobiQatiaft.  Tfaott(;b 
there  had  formerly  been  some  easi^l  indieatioiie  of  aeharge^  of 
this  sort,  Hume  states  ^  thmt  the  mattev  had,  m^  bmk  (kUberftielg 
<  conaidsred  on  onf  former  ocaamm^  The  prisoaeirs  obji^cied^ 
timt  since  there  was  no  statute,  and  the  charge  was  eoo&isedly 
anoyeity,  the  court  could  not  make  oansMuation  a  c^inie^  A 
very  full  writtai  discussion  (wMeh  remaifls)  followed,  Soase  of 
tiie  Judges  expressly  ayowed  the  principle,  that  it  wm»  ^omep^ 
tait  fosr  tb&  court  to  introduce  new  crimes ;  or,  to  state  it  pei^ 
haps  more  accurately,  but  to  exactly  the  sttne  effeefc — Ukdeckurti 
any  acts  to  be  criminal  by  the  coimnKm  law  of  Soodand,  vhiah 
the  court  may  tUidc  cidminal  The  rest  adopted  thia  .pariaeiple ; 
not  only  by  not  eb^sting  to  it,  but  by  acting  upon  it.  So  that 
it  had  the  sanction  of  the  whole  beaob»  B«it  the  qn^tieo,  wid 
the  only  discussed  question  was,  whether^  under  t^  fx:eroise  oi 
die  power,  combination  ot^M  to  haye  beea  held,  criminal  or  sot? 
And  this  necessarily  depended,  ou  th^  yiews  taken,  of  these  civbk 
federacies  by  artificers.  Did  they  oBiount toaa  iqjmeiQm lorof^ft 
Or  were  they  within  the  right  of  the  party  hix^  and  neosssaty 
as  defences  against  the  oombiaAlions  ef  the  hirers?  With 
such  a  topic,  it  need  soareely  be  stated  that  the  wheie  disouasien 
turned  upon  yiews  of  potttieal  ecoftomy  and  oomnieicial  capaii* 
ency.  It  andd  turn  upon  nothuig  else*  ThcM  was  no  argunseol 
about  statutes — no  reference  to  precedents — nocitatioiiof  «utfao* 
rities — none  of  that  matter  that  usually  conatttutes  the  food  of 
courts.  What  was  discussed  was»  the  priooiples  Aat  ragjtlate 
Hsages,  die  nature  and' effect  oisiriiui  the  dangers  of  popsdar  cosp 
cert,  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  and  other  plainly  pnriiTwnrati 
ary  topics.  Nothing  else  could  possibly  be  discussed,  coDiidep* 
lag  the  subject*  The  result  wa8»  that  three  of  tfad  jw^^ 
thought  combinationy  however  alarming,  not;  ijadiclable ;  audi 
that  other  three  thought  the  reyene»  In  this  sitMation^  by  tbei 
constitution  of  the  court,  the  decisicm  was  in  fayour  of  the 
accused.  The  charge  therefore  was  folmd  irrelevant ;  that  ts,  it 
was  found  that  combination^.  e?en  when^  cponectad  with  yiolence. 
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But  ia  l&l];^  by  -^iidiittmfi  •nt;  of  l^eh.JKisigM.  vh^  liad  beMk 
agamttbe  rekvaacy  InuLidied^.a  similap  diaigQ  vfts  prefefrod 
•l^akist  some,  skoeamtkui^  Tii#  ttbjfifition  vft»  msew^^  9bA 
again  mrgaedi  and  it  was  lamoaao^tbal  ti^  tonrt  ii#w  thouglu 
that  eombiaatiaa  wm  a .  aviflMi.  ti(xwe¥er«  a«<  trial  took  pbiee^ 
faamaoe' there  wem  soma  twhntMil  ohttaoleftk . 

Buta«:tba«aaliUwa»JMk-eoiM^cthaia»  a  liikA^  ezipterment^' ba 
Hume  ^m9y  fiapedy  caUait^  mm  ftriacL  *  A  faitiier  oxparimont 
^•WMAi  made/  byi  imlifstii^  aama  cotte)ni  weai^eia  ip  1813.  Theta 
pe»aiis  weie  wocueeA  ofimeve  awnlrintitaen,  hui  of  tbb  tubstaa-* 
tive  offenes^  aggram^ei.  iDgr.viokace.  Thay  A/vter^  £cHmd  guUty 
et  die  8ubstaalive4diaf|^ei,  btti  ft«i  of  tha  aggraiatiioa.  And  Aa 
this,  the  vary  people  I  who  had  been^jn^ciaUy  told  ui.  1808  that 
tombtBatioo  .was^ ' na  oriaie)  ta»te|d  what  Htuue  C9ll%  'the 
^  wholesome  ooiteetton  of  our  aoiniBim.  law  '^<-Boiae  beiag  impri* 
Boaed  four^  aecia  ninev  aad  fisae  dghtoea  moAtha,.  besfadea 
findbigf  eaeufity  to  keep;  the  peaae  fmc  t&Bt  yeara. . 

TboBe  people  faadaibruek  wmk^  JBctf,.  in  181-8,  avon  this  waa 
fommd  uBDaeesBary«  A  sMre  thae^  to  •tdke  was  found  a 
relevwt  chaif  a  a§^inst  two  coUiars« 

ThiM,  ]a  &»  comae  of  about  niaa  years  aad  a  half,  did  the 
law  ¥tbrale  bel;waeait  eonibhralMui  effected  by  stcikiog  work  and 
mlence ;  beiof  no  erine  at  all ;  and  iis  baii^  a  crime  wheo 
ciSected  by  sko^ilet  mkia,.  wkkout  evea  stukiogi^ 

N0W5  what  waa  the  end  of  aH  this  ?  Just  this :  The  decK 
aioiia  found  that'  ooadbinattoB:' waa  indifiteblea4  eoaiaoo  lawi 
l^cwnse,  veasmiiMg  on  gememi  pinmmpies  qf  ^fpedieney^  it  wae 
thougjbt  dangieroas  tot  ^  public*  Yet,  ia  six  *  or  seven*  yeanst 
£Wlianient,  itematrnkig  «n  tkese  verpMamepnn(iiple$9.  decided  thai;  it 
wBoa  mot  only  oat  dangeroas,  but  th^t  in  itself)  aad  apaart  froia 
▼loleBee^  oombiaatioa  wa»  peestiaely  beaefidal*  It  is  needless 
to  aay  that  IVu*)Maaent  was  wioag ;  beoauae,  ia  the  first  place, 
apao-  sueh  a  aobjeot  the  piesitHipti«i'is  the  other  way.  Secondly^ 
this  is  not  a  consideration  that  can  be  decently  uDged  by  a 
erart.  Aad  thhodiy,  auppose  ^t  Pacliameot  Wias  wjeng ;  Qtill 
llie  &ict  reaiasae,  that  Farlkment  aul  the  Court  differed ;  aad 
mth  i^oliaiaeat,  and  eoasoqaeatly  with  that  pnbUe  tha4i  retains 
FarliaHieat  opon  their  side,  how  can  the  Coiirt's  views  satis^ 
either  the.-peMon  convieted^  at  the  comiaamty  ? 

Heiw  stnkb^ly  does  this  piece  of  legal  history  demonstrate 
the  riUea,  bolli  to  judges  aj^  to  the  pttb&«»  at  which  this  autho^ 
nty  mi»t  oaevi  be  eKeiaiaed  by  any  oouf  1 1  For  during  this 
period,  the  Orimiaal  Beaeh  of  Sootfead  was  occi^^d  (as  it  has 
coodnuedto.  br>  by  aien  of  undoubted  talent^  learning,,  and 
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probity.  And,  in  particular,  we  cordially  join  in  the  ananimons 
respect  with  which  Scotland  acknowledges  the  merits  of  the 
distinguished  aitd  excellent  person  who,  for  nearly  thirty^five 
years,  has  presided  over  this  court.  During  this  long  period  he 
has  ever  been  plainly  actuated  by  a  right-^minded  ambition  to  do 
his  duty,  and  to  reap  his  enjoyment  and  his  honour  in  the 
judicial  field.  Great  liegal  experieiiee,  inexhaustible  industry, 
good-natured  patience,  perfect  candour,  and  the  very  purest  inte- 
grity — these  great  qualities  no  one  does,  or  could  ^pute.  And 
when  we  add,  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  warmest  per- 
sonal kindliness,  we  explain  the  causes  of  that  undivided  popu- 
larity which  made  his  last  and  highest  honour,  the  elevation  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Civil  Court,  impart  just  pleasure,  both  to 
the  public  and  to  the  whole  profession  of  the  law.  The  cha- 
racters of  these  judges  have  been  as  good  a  guarantee  as  can 
ever  be  obtained,  when  it  depends  upon  character  alone,  against 
undue  stretching  of  jurisdiction,  and  in  farour  of  this  authority 
being  exercised  as  well  as  it  ever  can  be.  It  is  this  that  consti- 
tutes the  strength  of  the  case,  not  against  them,  but  against  the 
system  they  are  required  to  execute.  If  even  their  judicial  qua- 
lities,,operating^  undisturbed,  could  not  make  this  system  produce 
more  satisfactory  results — to  what  is  the  public  not  exposed, 
i^hould  it  ever  come  to  be  worked  in  bad  times,  by  bad  men  ? 

Nothing  particular  occurred  between  1818  and  1838;  when, 
in  the  case  of  the  gaming-house,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  principle  was  again  judicially  announced  as  a  part  of  our 
common  law.  We  will  not  go  into  all  the  other  cases  in  which 
this  principle  has  been  more  recently  acted  upon.  It  is  un- 
necessary ;  and,  being  so,  we  would  rather  dedine  the  disi^ree* 
able  task  of  criticising  tribunals  which  well-disposed  men  will 
always  cover  with  all  the  deserved  reverence  they  can  yield.  But 
we  must  attest  the  general  fact,  that  the  catalogue  of  new  crimes 
declared  by  the  court  is  still  receiving  additions.  Considerable 
advance,  for  example,  has  been  made  in  raising  Attempts  up  to 
the  rank  of  indictable  offences,  merely  upon  the  inherent  power 
of  the  court. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  in  making  these  additions  the  court 
has  uniformly  been  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  check 
that  union  of  profligacy  and  injury  which  is  the  essence  of 
crime,  and  the  existence  of  which  the  judges  have  always  be- 
lieved to  be  clear.  But  it  is  the  capacity  of  the  ajrstem  that 
is  to  be  looked  to.  In  this  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  an- 
ticipate either  bad  times  or  bad  men.  Let  both  be  good*  lo 
some  views,  the  better  the  worse.  Good  men,  even  when  their 
opinion  is  erroneous,  only  feel  with  the  greater  intensity  in  the 
case  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be  evil*   Are  we  in  no  danger  from 
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beiBgf  liable  to  indiotmeflt  inr  whatever  worthy  men  may  shudder 
at?  Few  will  differ •  from ^  Lord  Cockburn's  statement  in  the 
gaming  ease,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  £11  the  beneh  with  lawyers^ 
perfectly  qaalified  in  every  respect  fot  the  judicial  office^ 
every  one  of  whom  wonld  hold'  radog,  hunting,  or  frequenUng 
the  theatre,  to  be  wioked  and  injurious,  and  therefore  criminaL 
All  these  sorts  of  amusements  are  denounced  as  heinous  by  whole 
baltaHons  of  pious  people,  who. have  no  other  folly.  Railway 
travelling  on  Sunday,  according  to  some^  is  not  merely  sinful  in 
a  religious  view,  but  is  profligate,  and  the  cause  of  half  of  the 
immorality  that  endangers  the  land.  What  can  be  morse  tbaa 
drnnkenness — the  direct  effects  of  which  fill  at  least  one  half  of 
all  OUT  jails  ?  Conjugal  infidelity  I  It  comprises  all  wickedness^ 
and  the  greatest  public  and  private  mischief.  It  would  perhaps 
be  possible  to  get  a  court,  and  quite  easy  to  get  a  jury,  of  fair 
dealing,  correct  men,  who  would  see  no  harm  in  reviving  the 
system  of  punishing  culpable  debt,  by  giving  the  creditors  divi« 
dends  of  the  bankrupt  s  body. 

Nor  is  it  only  violations  of  natural  duty  (with  the  punishment 
of  which,  in  a  proper  way,  society  always  sympathises)  that 
may  begin  to  be  repressed  by*  indictment.  Crimes  may  be  made 
out  by  ingenious  and  complicated  speculations,  or  mere  policy. 
Baron  Hume  says,  that  the  old  ignorant  laws  against  forestalling 
and  regrating  *  were  long  ago  thrown  out  of  the  criminal  code, 
^  by  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition'  of  the 
*  country,  and  the  habits  caul  opinians  of  mir  people  on  subjects  (^ 
^  this  sort,*  What  hindevs  ^ese  laws,  espeeialiy  as  they  have 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  their  favour,  to  be  revived,  if  a 
change  should  take  place  on  subjects  of  this  sort  in  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  ?  There  is  no  part  of  political  or  commercial  eco* 
nomy  that  may  not  be  judicially  controlled.  The  gaming  table 
was  not  woMe  than  railway  gambling.-  There  needed  no  statute 
to  put  down  lotteries  in  Scotland,  for  they  were  justly,  and 
generally,  held  to  be  wicked  and  pernicious  usury,  according  to 

-the  old,  and  indeed  the  still  prevailing  feeling.  Multitudes 
of  other  examples  suggest  themselves,<-'bad  enough  in  retro- 

"i^ct,  framght  with  allpossible  alarm  in  anticipation.  •  Where  it 
is  the  right,  and  consequently  thse  duty,  of  a  court  *  to  chastise 
f  aWivrmg^  and  disorders,  as  the  state  ef  society  irings  them  forth^* 
its  sphere  of  operation  is  boundless. 

It^  isr>the  terth  ^Kfn^in^  thiit  misleads  some  people.     They  take 

'IS'liimpteBa^' of  great  injury,  inflicted  from  great  wickedness, 
^nd  a[sk>v>iS'tbere'  toWno  pnoiishment  for  this?     Certainly  not, 

-if^^if6iinfiiM<thinksthat^^  not  expedient,  or 

'^tUes^t^i^^dyithat{iti4sea^^  it t is  surely  not levery. hurtful 
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wrcra^  that  ought  to  bevttaehedtby  Indictmont  'Tbe.polk^fof  jaia 
hing  an*  act  miietaiAe^-  b  nat  dft^^d  /by  <]n(Hrely  s^tlUng  ^heth^^i^ 
it  be  what  Saion  Home  oaUa  frobvioualyof  a  terffoiiiol  milttrftb' 
There  atve  always  other  cMMuleiatuNM  •£  alegwlatAY^  cbafftCtor* 
F«r  exanple,  few  things  are  tnbie  *  hiirftful,  or .  mope  ^iatcaeely 
abhorrent  to  all  oitr  asora^  hdirngSf  ikaJa  *immtm  Atcc^Mdingly,  it 
is  punishable  in  Seotiftntl  by  death.  Bm^  in ;  £n|g;land^  whatemor 
U  may  be  eisctesiasticaUyy  it  i»  not  iodtotafale  ^at  Iww  at  .aU« 
Here  is  a  great,  inteiligeftt^  ^nd  piovm  p^oplet,  in  whote  legal 
sight  iacett  is  no  ciime.  Let  not  the  law  t  of  ScoUalid  here  hold 
up  its  hands' in  astCMUshmedt.  What  is  wetsotbitti  9od»ctiOAi? 
It  hafllies  a  grofas  and  cruel  outrage  on  pablic  ntocaltty^  and  the 
greatest  possible  domestic  injury, — »il>  piooeeds  *from  sheer  .vil- 
lany  ;  and,  in  its  nature,  it  is  jnst  as  leaaily  pvovable  as  aoy  oon* 
spiracy  or  Arand;  and  aceordioigly,  irhen  civil  ^damages  ane  the 
object^  it  is  proved  like > any  other  fact.  Yet  tfe  iaw  of  Sootl^id 
concurs  ^ith  the  law  of  England,  in  .hdiding  tUa  not  to  be  an 
indictable  offence.  Many  similar  instanocs  night  'easily  be 
given.  However  the  legislatnce  may  deal  imith  .aueh  mntters, 
the  preUminary  qneation  is,--'0!]gfat  the  legiaiature  tostaodande^ 
imd  leave  them  .all  to  be  cstt^enl  by  la^coitrt  ?  We  feel  alBMet 
ashamed  of  diacuaaiog,  or-of^eTen stating,  toeka^point^ 

The  tribtmal  isi  whicdi  iheoe  fetnidahle  pomesa  have  been 
decided  to  be  vested,  eonsistordf  seven  judges;  bat  three  ace  a 
quorum;  ^nd,  on  circuits,  a«tnglo  judge  has 4fae  piaveraof  the 
Ivhole.  This  Court,  «ven  on  >oeeaslHM  of  the  utmost  diftcrnltj 
and  importance,  and  attended  by- great  diffinreoee  of  dpinioiiy  has 
no  power' to  hdld  >any  awthoritMiTe  oonsnltatioa  unth  their  eivU 
4)retbTen.  In  Scotch. crMtms^  malten,  thete  is  no  aypnoiito  the 
Houte  of  ijwdb  '  The  ieg ai  prooeaiings  of  th«%  Ae  mo^ 
remote,  and  >  the  hest  onhnnd^  of  tiui  tfiaeieihingdansy  atteaels 
little  of  that  parliaaKDtary  attantspn  wlaeh  is*  monapoUaed  hy 
faction  and  distanbanca  So-fthaik is  the  authorityy  wfhataaer  H 
ttsy  be,  of  this  single  •oonrt  that  giwes  thase  .  jodgi^eilta  ^eir 
weight  The  juliailictmi  ^nhach  they  u|diold  -haa  bacHb  cbnfemid 
-or  recognited  by  no  statute*  -  Itihas^been  ;ad(t)onde4g«4*  by  mo 
•ther  tribunal.  It  has  becn'Oonfitmed  hy  HOfappeaL  .  It  has 
heen  eouutananeed  by  no  pariiamenlary  appmhatioo.  f  It  has 
nevrer  yei  bean  mo  dttauesed  as  that  ^itavegaialelMir  ia  vgeneaaUy 
known  to  the  public.  s*  •  .1  .  ^     .  i,  ,.,  ..r     .     ,  , 

Whether  the  paUie  wiUefaaeae  to  t^^mkAo  Mit,'aiawtthlit  i 

Jias been  iKfldnasedy  remainate  beaea^    IaimajUi^j«ip<JHindad9 

it  is  most  important  to  >reflaofcadfthig^^f*-th<it)th»itebdatvrfi8a  D£/a 

bad  aystBHi  afayays\baaeiMe^ny>nte-\lali>eRYit\  iav A>pfNi,ttaiJba'  «aia- 

'  inmei.  Saiong  ail  add  and  i^laiidy  "'^TT^'^^T^^^^m  fliMp^rtiil, 
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by  those  who  exercise  it,  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy,  it  will  na- 
turally be  exercised,  not  from  cunning  but  from  prudence,  in  such 
a'  way  as  that  Its  uUimale  ea)»«0ities  may  iMt  fai)>pen  iuUy  to  <lii(W 
close  themselves.  But  it  is  the  final  tendenoiesitbiEitimiisi  always 
be  antieipated  \ — ^wben  1^  power  sbati  idtber  be  fraWicly  ^umo* 
tioned,  or  acqules^nee  km  apatby  «faaU  make  it  plain  that 
neither  the  piltAi^  nor  its  guwndians  «are  any  ^ing  abo«t  the 
matter.  It  is  only  after  the  power  of  deeiaringriMw^crimes  shall 
come  to  be  settled  as  the  rights  and  consequently  the  duty  of  the 
conrt^  tiiHl  d^e  time  shaU  be  ^dkywed  4ot  thn  principle  to  oper- 
ate, and  some  crisis  sliall  ^11  it  info  full  activity,  that  vur  true, 
inay  wb  not  say  awful>  «)tastioii  oan  and  wilt  be  cKsooveored* 
Thefe  are  fkets— before  partly  alluiked  to— ^ofm^oted  with  that 
prevailing  knat^i^m  which  so  often  at  present  makes  reflecting 
men  muse  and  marve4,  which  seem  to  show  tlmt  it  wooid  not  be 
wise  any  longer  to  delay  some  Piat4i«m0ntary  notice  of  this  por* 
tentons  authority.  If  it  shall  be  the*ught  by  the  tegiUature  thitf 
its  existence  r^  unsafe,  let  this  be  legtslaftiveiy  said.  No  redress 
can  be  expected  from  the  eourt ;  ^r  iti  must  adhere  to  what  it 
Relieves  to  be  the  law.  It  can  only  pix>ceed  therefore  from  Paiv- 
liataent.  TVhaftever  the  pritate  opinieuB  -of  ladividuals  ki  Sco^ 
land  ma^'be,  tfi^y'must  hoM  tins  to'be  the  l«w,  because  se  the 
law's  appointed  expodnders  ivave  said.  But  there  eie  higher 
sheaves,  wHicih  stand  uptight,  and  to  these  all  other  kgal 
sheaves  nmsttnakeobeisat^ce.  If  it  shaU  appear  to-  the  gre^t 
lawyers  by  witose  light,  in  sueh  matters,  Bat^dleBt  walks,  and 
whose  bfigtitneiMiis  hot  apt'4/^  bie  ithntned  by  the  circumscribed 
atmosphere  of  a  remote  court,  that  thet«e^is  noJegai  foimdatioA 
fbr  thiS;extraortinary  judicirt  exception  ^tothe  g'eneral  system  «f 
the.  coxikitAtion,  theft  this  fact  ralty  bedecdasi^.  if  it  shall  be 
bought  ^h^  this  would  be  ineooc^tent  with  the  deference  doe 
to  the  supreme  k)cai  tribunal,  then  what 'has  been  decided  ta  be 
the  law  may'  bfe  changed ;  b*f  its^  being  eet  ftrtb— That  whereas 
-it  has  been  determined  Ibat  the  Court  of  J^iieiary  has  the  power 
of  dec!arrn'gnewCrim*s,'-^atd  whpewas'this  -p^fymt  is  inexpedi- 
ent,— be  It  eriaeteci  that  it  'shallno  longer  eoatfaane* 

Any  hoMr,  if  the  power' be  thought  dangeroqs,  let  it  be  ebeck- 
ed.  As  usiial^  every  adfilkional  hour  of  its  -oMittevaiioe  ineieases 
the  difficulty  Of  getting  it  >ertfeved.  Ko  oeurt  eaaiave  too 
ihuch  native  i^^tur.  Btrtwhalerrer  stock  ef  this  ^jeaiity  any  of 
'llrem  may  Tbe  possessed  of,  they  will  find  th«t  it  may  be^aJl 
exhausted  in  interpming  and  cipplj^g  tlielaws,  without  takuag 
lihe'troiMfe  tb  make^aAfb     ' 


It 
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Art,  VIII.— 7)aA  entkulUe  Premsen — {Prussia  unveiled.)     Svo* 

WiDterthur:   1845/ 
2*  Die  Enropaiscken  Staaten  naeh  ihren   Innem   und  AUisern 

Politischen  Vorhdltnissen — (  The  States  of  Ewrope  in  their  In^ 

ternal    and  External   RelaUons.)     By    BuLOW-CuAt^Euow. 

8vo.     Altona:  1845. 

nnHB  local  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  has  longren* 
-*■  dered  it  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  Continental  statesmen* 
Conterminous  at  once  with  Russia  and  with  France^  it  occupies 
the  dangerous  post  of  honour  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  most  delicate  questions  of  present  and  future  di- 
plomacy depend  on  its  strength  and  prosperity.  With  one  fron* 
tier,  it  abuts  on  the  vast  Empire  which  lies  between  the  East 
and  West,  and  whose  progress  all  thinking  men  regard  with 
anxiety ;  with  the  other,  it  touches  on  the  most  sensitive  point 
of  French  ambition,  and  holds  the  course  of  the  recovered  Rhine* 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Province  to  which  the  name  of  Prussia 
especially  belongs,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Oriental  force 
and  semi-barbarotts  power,  on  the  variously  developed  intelligence 
and  unequal  but  extending  liberties  of  the  European  family  ;  and 
it  is  the  task  of  those  Prussians  who  border  upon  France^  to 
preserve  a  German  government  to  men  speaking  the  German 
tongue,  against  the  unhappy  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
which  still  torments  a  reflecting  and  great  people.  It  is  Prussia 
to  which  hasten,  in  a  day's  journey,  the  thousands  of  English 
visitants  that  gaze  with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  towers  of 
Cologne  Cathedral ;  and  it  is  Prussia,  too,  which ,  receives  the 
Russian  deserter,  the  flying  Pole,  and  the  wretched  Jew, 
whom  an  Imperial  ukase  has  hunted  from  his  home. 

Between  these  extremities  lie  many  provinces  conquered  in 
war,  or  won  by  diplomacy,  or  devolving  by  heritage, — now  all 
united  in  one  steadfast  monarchy,  containing  men  of  the  pco- 
foundest  learning,  the  biddest  speculation,  and  the  most  ingeniouft 
industry.  The  physical  advantages  of  the  people  are  enhanced 
by  consummate  and  continual  military  discipline;  while  their 
mental  energies  are  tried  in  coatroverues  on  subjects  of  which, 
in  this  country,  we  hardly  sqpeak  above  our  breath,  and  their 
perceptions  elevated  by  an  artistic  cultivation,  whidi»  late  and 
feebly,  we  are  attempting  to  copy.  Free  to  think,  ready  to  feel, 
able  to  fight, — what  can  be  wanting  to  the  healthy  social  state 
of  this  great  people  ?  What  is  still  necessary  to  produce  that 
state  of  general  internal  contentment,  without  which  outward 
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Erosperity  is  a  delusion,  and  with  which  real  national  cftlaixutiea 
eeome  impossible  ?  What  is  still  the  unsatisfied  desire  that 
Yankles  at  the  heart  of  the  nation — turnine  its  kindliest  feelings 
into  gall|  and  blunting  the  edge  of  patriotism ;  changing  the 
poet  into  the  satirist,  and  the  philosopher  into  the  pamphleteer ; 
making  wise  men  foolish,  and  wicked  men  mad  ;  distorting  graces 
into  bribes^  and  kind  words  into  falsehoods  ?  What  is  the  object 
of  hopes  so  long  delayed,  of  prayers  so  long  neglected,  now  fast 
accumulating  for  the  evil  day  of  vengeance  and  despair?  We 
answer,  and  they  answer — Political  development  under  Liberal 
Institutions. 

The  books  at  the  bead  of  this  article  are  fair  types  of  the  two 
classes  of  political  writings,  which  issue  in  multitudes  from  the 
permitted  press  of  Germany  and  the  forbidden  one  of  Switzer^ 
liand*  Mere  quotations  from  them  would  be  of  little  interest  to 
the  English  reader;  although  we  may  safely  recommend  the 
second  work  as  an  evidence  how  deeply  the  constitutional  want 
of  Prussia  is  felt  by  a  man  who  has  not  a  spark  of  Radicalism, 
about  him,  and  who,  in  a  constitutional  country,  would  doubt- 
less be  a  high  Tory.  It  contains,  besides,  an  interesting  view  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  diiferent  continental  states ;  and  is  the 
first  work  we  have  seen  which  explains,  with  tolerable  fairness, 
the  real  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  different  German  govern- 
ments*  The  other  is  one  of  those  Radical  publications  whose 
unscrupulous  violence  renders  one  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  their 
allegations;  but  which,  at  least,  proves  what  things  are  asserted, 
and  what  believed,  of  the  present  Prussian  government.  It  is 
mixed  up  with  that  kind  of  Aristophanic  satire  of  which  the 

*  Political  Accouchement '  of  Prutz  is  the  best  specimen,  and 
which  mercilessly  caricatures  all  Prussian  authorities,  political 
and  intellectual.  But  it  is  neither  on  political  nor  intellectual 
ground  that  the  contest  between  the  government  and  public 
opinion  of  Prussia  has  practically  begun.  Suspicion,  however 
vagi;ie>  of  an  interference  of  the  state  with  the  freedom  of  indivi- 
dual religion,  has  put  an  end  to  the  patience  which  has  endured 
in  gloomy  silence  so  ma^y  political  disappointments.  For  that, 
at  least.  Northern  Germany  believes  herself  to  have  won  at  the 
Reformation  ;  and  she  guards  it  as  a  treasure  almost  sufiiciently 
precious  to  make  up  for  the  deprivation  of  other  liberties.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  Prussia  looks  on  Frederic  the  Great  as  the 
xontinuer  and  cpnsummator  of  the  work  of  Luther ;  and  hence 
that  hero-worship  of  his  name  which  so  much  astonishes  the 
foreign  observer.  We  English,  especially,  have  so  entirely  forgot 
that  in  1757  Frederic  was  hailed  throughout  this  country  as  *  the 

*  Protestant  hero,'  whose  head  even  became  a  favourite  sign  at 
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ebliTittty  i^]^9^-etp^'M^  ^1^  scr  acc^jStortieef/tb'ldcik  ^%im  Mttktd 
6f  t'he  most  imiriof al  and  tmiflferc^dng.  bi  coti(p3X!tpt9f'thttt'lh^ 
affectronate  tevetetice  paid  tcr  Ms  inemdry*,-^the  pirbBcation  of 
Ms  worfe,  tttider  tfe^  auspices  of  a  tebgimrt  80'^'^^feign,^-^he 
ei-eetion,  at  the  public  expens^,  of  the  eolossaL' fnonutoetit  by 
Raucb,  which  will  "soon  overtop  the  trees- of  ttee'L9hderT*\Wi!k,— i 
are  iacts  quit^  iiicompreheirsible*,  -without'  the  key,  that  he'  U 
I'eganded.  as  the  asseKor  of  the  prtDciple  of  freedom  6t  ^Nxaghti 
and  as  the  maintained  of  reli^^ious  liberty.  Afl*eetliinker  himfc* 
self,  he  allowed  ethers  to  be  religions  iu  their,  own  way,— i(a# 
he  showed  by  protecting  the  Jesuits  when  expelled  front  Cath<rtie 
Countries,): — and  thtis  fhe  verjr  part  of  his  cfcaracter  whieh  is 
Biost  repulsive  to  others,  is  contemplated,  H*  not  with  saitisfao- 
tioft,  at  least  with  indifference,  by  those  who  bdf eve  that  he 
thus  established  for  Germans  that  individual  ^gfet  of  religious 
and  phiiosophWal  opinion,  which  has  been,  and  is  as  dear  to 
their  moral  nature,  as  ever  personal  freedom  was  to  tie  English, 
or  equality  to  the  Krerich  people; 

•  Thus,  in  Protestant  Germany,  th^  ordinary-acts  of  outward 
religious  communion  have  felhm  mto  mucfr  disregard ;  it  » 
*o  generally  assuitted^  and  so  HteraHy  acted  on,  that  a  iftatt*9 
leligion  is  an  affarr  between  him  and  his  eonscienee,  that  fbrtBatl 
public  worship  has  lost  much  of  its  ^significance;  and  vofaatary 
societies,— like  the  «  FHends  of  Light,*  or  the  ^  Gastov-AdolP* 
Verein^^* — ^afe  the  only  communities  that  come  tog^tbet  under 
the  impulse  of  a  real  and  hearty  sympathy.  The  late  King^s^ 
attempts  to  establish  uniformity  of  public  worship,  were  most 
obnoxious  to  the  religious /part' of  the  nation;  and  Were  only 
partially  successftil  thro^igh!  the  ^tefigious  ih^fferentfe  of  die 
larger  portion  to  pubKc  worship  of  any  kind.  The  present 
sovereign's  known  admiration  of  the  English  Church,  aiwl 
the  notion  of  something  similar  being  possibly  introduced  wit^ 
Prussia,  through  the  channel  of  the  Jerusalem'  Si^bopriiv 
gave  the  first  blow  to  the  popularity  of  a  young  riignj  aiftl  h^^ 
arousetl  a  suspicion  of  similar  designs,  '#nich  meets  th«  govcfn- 
ment  in*  every  detection.  The  King  has  lately  atteiwpted  •• 
ienforce  a  stricter  observance  of  Sunday;  has  eucomaged  the  in- 
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*  This  society  was^stablbhed  in  J8S2,  bn  the  second  centenary  of  th»t 
hero's  death,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  interests  of  all  earnest  pro*- 
fessors  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Austria  and  Bavaria  here  opposed 
to  the  utmost.  The  King  of  Prassia  deokored  bituself  t^  head  of  it  im  a 
Cabinet  ofder  of  February  1844.  Its  preseot  annnal  revenue  ia  about 
^4,000  dollars,  and  is  oto^  ajml^  ia  sap^tiog  Protcis«uit  ouBia^em 
in  Roman  Catholic  parts  of  Germany, 
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and  dr(i«rdr<t  th«<  ri^e^ublisiini^nt  of  atf  did  <Datbollc  Ofd«r  of 

^€ochid,  to  Hmit  tb«  fecilhy  of  rirroirete^^iid,'  sbo^  <ttli,  he  liM* 
elided  tbef  pttbll<;  kf^^aftibtagcfft  both  of  tb^  O^vman-eatlioites, 
and  ojf  %\\k  l)efMr6^ffietit^ti6d  *  Fridtids  of  Ll^b«;'  Tbe  mnmeii' 
paliiy  of  Beriin  ba^  iatel^r  uken  tfa#  bold^  aiep  df  <  P€tnoa0lrix^ 
iDgf  ift^b  Mm  jn'  tortus  impiyitig  fetfof^m  inTasion  ^  thecr^ 
rrttgioUB  Kbert^S)  and  hinting  vegmt  At  faU  «rvrii  rtitgi<ni8  priM 
fession^.  '^TK^r  M^miorittl  Wtts  €oklty  retotned  ibr  Tecotisideit^ 
alfoki;  i>titth«  munit;tpa)tty,  knowing'  Ib^msei ires  to  be  backed 
by  public  opittionr,  pressed  it  again  <t9k  the  Kkigy  who  tbis' time 
replied  in  energetic  words  that  ba?e  beefl  «|r<uia«ed  tbrougkM 
om;  ^Europe.  In  admimble  language,  (ft>r'  be  19  am  ^rcellent* 
^>eaker,)  he  aTowed  hi»^  respeet  ibr  itit  teiigtona  party  in'  the 
country,  and  Ms  determiaatimt  to  ftupport  tbeii';  aod  be  added 
reproaches  to  the  municipality  for  their  neglect  of  th[e  spiritael' 
destitution  of  Berlin,  and  their  neftlsal  of  a  ubiiroh  to  the  An- 
glican communion.  The  mnniciiptfHty  retit^el  ayifiarenlly defeated^ 
btft  fn  a  sh^re  time  s^nt  in  a  nsjoinder,^t^cilfifgth^  ^Cabinet  ondev '^ 
^  the  late  Kti^,  in  wtrich  he  desirci  the  noniber  of  chtirohes  iw 
B^Hiri  to  be  reduced,  and  showing  ibat  t^ey  had  offeped  twet 
cbavches  to  EngHsh*  oongreg«li^.  Tbit  i^otest  lind  royat 
Answer  bave  b^n  freely  published,  but  this  rejoinder  was  sup-* 
preyed  by  the  Censorship.  Again,  the  erection  of  a  spiendnd 
Cbristtan  Basilic,  in  connexion  with  the  Palace,  is  a  darUufr 
pMject  0f  Ike  King's^  but  it  is  the  object  of  ^  m«eh  honM 
a^  a  yepnblioan  wMid  ft^  aft  the  fortificatioiis  of  Pans; 
And  it'  is  rnteiesling  to  trace  this  sentinent  of  religidM 
independence,  where  we  should  ^eest  etipeot  to  find  it,  in 
die  Roman  €atb<ylio  chnreh.  The  habits  of  eeolesiastieal 
*ubmissloti  have  not  present  even  that  pctt&on  of  the 
ifihabHants  of  Prussia  fronb  a  sense  of  spiritaal  libevty«  Tfat 
pitgriteage  ^i  Treves  ♦  was  not  only  a  display  of  peculiar  reii-- 
gious  sytnpathy,  bnt  a  popular  triumph,  and  a  political  denoa^ 
stration ;  and,  singularly  enough,  this  very  celebration  of  religious 
independence  has  been  the  means  of  arousing,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  monarchy,  a  demand  for  liberation  from  what  is 
here  held  to  be  a  spiritual  bondage.  The  localities  of  these  two 
events  are  not  without  their  significance*  The  liberal  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  SUeAia  and  Prussia  Proper^  is 
owing  to  causes  c^xaetly  opposite  to  those  which  have  excited  th« 
western  population.     Jf  the  one  has  been  pleased  with  imaged 


♦  See  Article  IV.  of  thm  Naraber. 
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and  remembrances  of  neighbouring  liberty,  the  other  has  b^en 
terrified  by  the  constant  presence  of  contiguous  tyranny  ; — ^if  the 
one  has  been  gradually  charmed  into  habits  of  independence,  the 
other  has  been  forced  into  the  consciousness  of  political  rights  by 
the  sense  of  immediate  danger  from  the  nearness  of  despotism** 
And  if  the  authority  of  Gallic  culture  has  made  itself  felt  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  the  philosophy  of  Kant  (which  a  satirist 
has  called  'the  German  guillotine')  has  deeply  engrafted  its 
moral  influences  on  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  in  those 
towards  the  East ;  while  the  nobility  of  the  latter  departmeuts^ 
being  rich,  independent,  and  on  good  terms  with  the  peasantry, 
are  just  as  jealous  of  despotic  monarchical  power,  and  just  as 
anxious  to  take  a  part  in  the  interests  of  public  life,  as  are  the 
industrious  and  commercial  citizens,  who  enjoy  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  artery  so  many  privileges  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  are 
zealous  to  communicate  those  advantages  to  the  rest  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. 

The  hope  of  getting  any  good  by  aspiring  to  a  political  unity 
of  Germany,  seems  now  to  have  confined  itself  to  the  industrial 
movement,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Zoilverein.  If  any  thing: 
could  have  checked  the  progress  of  political  discontent,  it  would 
have  been  this  new  direction  given  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
nation.  It  was  so  heartily  taken  up,  that  the  Radicals  feared 
that  all  political  interests  would  be  merged  in  the  material; 
but  this  apprehension  is  vain — the  commercial  spirit  bringing^ 
with  it  a  livelier  sense  of  the  necessity  of  political  freedom  for 
its  own  safe  development.  Enough  of  the  old  national  spirit 
remains  to  sustain  the  country  against  any  common  enemy  ; 
but  it  seems  now  almost  resolved,  in  Prussia  at  least,  to  defer 
the  great  idea  of  unity  for  the  present,  and  to  concentrate 
their  energies  upon  the  political  developments  of  their  own 
country.  And  what  better  foundation  could  be  laid  for  some  great 
political  future  for  united  Germany,  than  a  constitutional  system 
working  harmoniously  through  united  Prussia?  No  two  province9 
of  Germany  can  be  more  different  in  manner^,  race,  and  local 


*  AH  the  common  associations  of  the  war  of  independence  between 
Prussia  and  Russia  have  utterly  vanished.  At  the  review  at  Kaliscb,  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  the  troops  from  coining-  into  open  collis^ion. 
The  late  King  of  Pniseia  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  raise  fortificatiom; 
o'n  the  frontier  towards  Russia,  and  their  erection  by  the  present  King- 
has  been  highly  popular.  It  is  enough  for  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
to  be  known  to  be  in  close  intimacy  with  the  Russian  court,  to  make 
him  an  object  of  odinm  to  the  people.  Nowhere  is  the  popular  sym* 
pathy  for  Poland  more  lively  than  in  Prassitw 
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interests,  than  Old  Prussia  and  the  Rhine,  or  Pomerania  and 
SsLS^my ;  and  were  these  once  united  in  a  federation  of  ireemen, 
what  might  not  be  hoped  for  at  some  dktant  time,  when  every 
Oerman  state  shall,  in  its  own  right  of  self-government,  consent 
to  that  common  polity  which  shall  be  fittest  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole? 

The  poet  Freiligrath,  in  his  energetic  rerses,  has  represented 
Frederic  the  Great  looking  with  passionate  envy  from  Paradise  to 
Potsdam,  yearning  to  give  freedom  and  happiness  to  Prussia,  by 
means  of  liberal  institutions.  No  sovereign  was  leas  likely 
to  sacrifice  his  individual  power  for  the  general  good  of  the 
people.  In  his  days,  indeed,  a  monarch  might  talk  and  write 
about  freed6m,  and  yet  go  on  governing  Uke  Frederic  himself 
and  Catharine  of  Russia ;  but  the  royal  amateurs  would  now  be 
taken  at  their  word,  and  their  pleasant  speculations  turned  into 
anxious  realities.  Hence,  the  present  King  has  brought  upon 
himself  a  large  amount  of  suspicion  by  the  liberal  professions  of 
the  first  years  of  his  reign ;  and  is  now  suffering  from  a  reaction, 
which  must  render  tenfold  more  difficult  all  his  attempts  to 
satisfy  his  subfeets. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  great  opportunity  for  welldoing 
was  lost  at  his  accession  to  the  throne.  All  that  was  required 
was  to  start  in  the  right  dioection,  and  to  follow  up  free  and 
generous  words  by  holding  out  means  of  future  political  expan-^ 
sion.  Constitutions  are  not  to  be  improvised  by  Kings,  any  more 
than  by  Philosophers,  and  men  like  the  Emperor  Joseph  are 
at  least  as  dangerous  as  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  hardly  be* 
coiaes^o  highly-eduoated  and  thoughtful  a  man  as  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  imagine,  that  by  keeping  a  Constitution  in  a  drawer, 
and  daily  altering  and  even  improving  it,  he  can  really  adapt  it 
completely  and  at  once  to  the  wants^  and  wishes  of  his  people. 
The  Decree  of  1815,  which  established  the  provincial  assemblies, 
<  according  to  the  wants  of  the  present  time,'  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly engaged  to  establish  a  general  representation,  entrusted  with 
all  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy on  the  validity  and  meaning  of  this  engagement.  The 
monarchical  party  maintain,  that  it  only  expressed  the  intention 
of  the  King  to  give  to  his  people  as  much  share  in  the  govern^ 
ment  as  he  thought  advisable ;  and,  by  a  gradual  process,  to  de- 
velope  the  porovincial  assemblies  into  .a  mocegefteral  organization ; 
and  they  have  found  some  unexpected  allies,  in  such  Ultra- Radi-r 
oals  or  Cbartiats  as  the  auth^i:  oft  a^n  article  on  ^  the  real  meah- 
^jBg  of  a  ParliameB,taiiy  coAstitution,'  in«  the  Berliner  MonU 
sebryt  of  1846*  He  mi^intaiBB,  that  the  King  could  no  more 
bind  btmscdf  irrevocably  by  any  such  Decree,  than.one  Parliament 
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Ift  England  or  France  cotid  bind  another ;— rtJie  KiMg*$  viHt  >i^ 
faet,  repragentingthe  everK^banging  circumstanee&ol  tbeoejWJtrff 
and  harmg  n^kfaing  to  eb  wiib  the  obligations  of  peratfmal  bctn^ 
our.  The  democratic  writer  looks  on  a  Farliaineatary  ooastir 
l^tioa  as  the  triumph  of  the  power  of  wealtbT-^a^  an  aristoQia«y 
of  property  substituted  for  that  of  rank,  and  likely  to.  be  Just  ai 
oppressive.  Butitis  imdeimible^  that  die  great  mass  of  the  Phis- 
aians  have  regarded  this  Decree  not  only  as  a  promis^^  bul  as,  in 
fact,  the  reward  of  tjMt  great  energy  of  the  natioii,  sitowfi  in  th^ 
War  of  Independence;.  Nor,  w&en  aac^ber  Daoree  of  June  1 833  de^ 
clared, '  that  the  pf  ojects  of  all  l«wft  regarding  the  right  of  persona 
^  and  property  should  be  laid  hefooe  the  provtngial  iassembUo8»' 
did  the  King  in  ply  that  iie  believed  himself  absolved  from  bia  en* 
gagement ;  ^r  he  adda^  '  as  Icmg  as  no.  general  piarliaineotary  aAf 
^  sembly  is  sanunoned.'  The  King,  in  all  probability,  never-gave  up 
tbedesign^  hut  belier^d  hkaself  compiled  to  defef  it  indefiittiel]K» 
-^rather  from  reasons  of  fore%n  thaa  domestic  policy,^— dbottgh 
some  of  his  mtnistera  evidently  did  all  in  their  power  to  onrtaU 
the  petty  liberties  already  grantecL  The  Congreais  of  C^arJbbad^ 
and  the  whole  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  opposed  itself  jno9l 
Strongly  to  ainy  constitutional  estabUshment  in  Prussia.)  and  in 
the  Last  Will  of  the  late  King,  whidh,  from  thedeep  filial  reveroftoe 
of  his  successor,  and  the  general  legard  shown  in  .Gftntftny  t# 
the  wishes  of  the  d^ad,  was  likely  to  have  considerable  autfamty^ 
he  says  not  a  word  about  this  unfulfilled  pledge  i  but  soIeooUy 
enjoins  his  soa  never  to  forget  his  close  rehUiion  to,  iattd  ednunoi 
interest  with,,  the  governments  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Tims^ 
the  present  King  wasf  niet,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  raigi^  by 
many  external  influenees  which  nothing  but  a  mind^s^ongioite 
high  and  honest  intentions,  could  resisA.  Theme  were  the  appeals 
and  possibly  the  threats,  <^  Russia,  enforced  by  nea^.  dome^lk 
ties  in  a  family  remarkable  for  natural  afibetifn;  and  tbo«^ 
Herwegh,  in  his  emphatic  lines-**- 

*  Shield  as  not  only  from  the  French, 
Bat  fir om  thy  Bi:«ih0r**^roBa  tbt  Cailr!  W 

Uttered  the  deep  feeling  of  the  nation,  yet  Ural  goW-atid  Sotak 
▼onic  decorations  bad  also  many  advo«cates  about  the  royal  pev^ 
«*o* '  There  were  tbo  solemn  eatrenties  of  Austria,  o*nv»eyed 
through  the  Nestor  df  diplomaey,--^warnings  of  the  immenao'  re* 
gponsibitity  Prtissitik  -W^ii  kicto  if  she  gav^  the  example  of  the 
fl^afid(Mmient  of  «ho  monarehi^l  prine^e,  with  'Bobefnia  and 
^kingary  r^ady'to^  buv9t  int#  polil^l  tumnk,:-^it:»iigbr  be  lo 
claim  tbeti*  natlonat^  indepenile«o^,-^nd'  iwlitMtkmsi  that  Prsnn 
^as  hiore  IrHiei^ested;^  from  the  pocAfion  of^her  Rhenish  proiiiseiai 
In  the  eerdi^l  poKtttrai\;d-Dp(»hi«roo'of  Gernmny^  than aMyuotber 
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power ;  whiles  freoi  the  eoiittttutionftlgovecnsifenta^of  Bftirmiii 
4U>d  Baden,  dbere  ^ame  litlile  or  so  ettcpwragauenl;  to  ado^lvT^be 
.some  interoail  pclie^  ;---but  riitber  hmti  and  iiiotioe»of  da^ge^i 
inoitrrBd,  and  difficulties  catsed  by  tbje'adv)9€aite«  of  liberal  me»- 
eares^  and  ot  the  diritalisittotiali  .ef  the  eoi^rdgns,  ifhe  lo^kiird 
yn^  eaT}r.<»i  die  independence  of  their  abdoliite  brolb^^  T^ 
these  extenud  solidliatibiia  may  pffobabiy  bir  added  the  iowar^ 
consciousness,  that,  by  divesting  himself  of  his  aiito^tKatie  pt^we^ 
•ke  W8&  limiting^  to  an  indefinitia  e&teety  hia  pewer  of  d^usg  gaod ; 
and  tranBfeBring.to  aew^and  perhaps  ioconapefeesitliaQdd,  that  ta^k 
of  govemnent  whith  be  might  himaelfbof^  to  e^tercise  in  •fi 
magnanimoag  and  unselfiah  spirit.   .    /^ 

The  Provineial  States  in  Friisilia  have  little  answered  ^heir 
purpose,  if  they  w^ere  iatendtd  as  an  introduction  to  wider  con^ 
«titutional  Sarmtw  Although  no  law  has  been  enacted  in  defiaue^ 
of  their  otjeotions,  to  little  attention  haa  beeji  paid  to  any  of 
tiidr  positiTe  recommendations^  that  they  have  lost  any  pre^igt 
4hey  may  otice  have  possesfied.:  they  b^tve  very. lately  obtained 
perfliissien  to  publish  tile  subjept*-matter  oi  their  debates^  bu|; 
without  the  names  of  the  ap^ftkejrs»  whieh  b$^  ao  naueh  to  d^ 
with  pQirBameBtary  interest;  they  are  e^^  eaii^  into  tliree  or 
four  ranks,  {Bistnde)  tl^e  nobility^  {Bdiieysdb^ft)  the  towns^  the 
landownenn-^ectedy  and  toting,  sepat:iattely,*^with  the  addition 
^f  some  gteat  fhnnlies  and  corporations  peisonaUy  r«preQented> 
to  that  they  can  Barely  aet  together  with  that  opnfid^nt  sympathy 
which  prodoees  public  spirit,  but  atedialracted  by  the  jealousy  oi 
^lasst  distiinetions.  Whi^n,.  howeter,  the  peculiar  fornuition  ol  the 
P^tissiaoi  momxDchj  ia  considered — ^its  combiiaat&on  of  p«eplef 
■tmi  ialeresta  under  one  national  name^tft  §traf^ling  form  and 
strange  diviaon^-^-«nd  its  absence  of!  comiaon  hisl^ical  asaocia- 
tion»^-^we  nnsit  come  to  ttu^  coi^^b^sioo,  that  in  any  weil  eour 
sidered^onslitutional  irrangetneot,  large  iand  distinct  powers  must 
be  eatruated  to  local  kitereatss-^in  one  ^ord,  that  the  American^ 
sather  than  the  Englisb  pofity,  ,ia  that  to  whif b  Prussia  slKmld 
kiok  for  instruction  and  annlogies^  It  ^uld  bia  the  ichief  ol^^ 
of  die  nraasiaii  oonatitutiioo  to  giv^  ^  si^iEnUweoulpi  si^tijiHi  tQ  tW 
pfoyhidai  and  oenteral  Wgi$latnree  ;  to  pi^eve^t  tJU?  <]|>pf|9sficxnrol 
the uitcceate of  anyf  oneproiYI^^  by  thoae;of  othei^;;..a^f'at,tlM^ 
same  time,  to  filse  tki»m  together,  anffiei^ntly, to  in^fnie  tham  with 
the  continual .senaA  of ;tfae  MailyiO^  the  Frijusslan  nt^tiof^  r-^o  keep 
alive  their  separate  associations,  and  yet  blwd^^hj^ni  into  ono 
eon^sion  pabfetismi  Th^^Mrt-^f  Strlin  by  po  ^^^^s  sugpUea 
tkia  won4{,-^^venias:far>£t9;  ihe  up{>er>  daases  ar^>^npeiv»^d»  Qnrii^g 
be'i  later  Kffigiarj^^  the  cQurt<)ti5as  Qn^re^y/jCCfiopose^.Q^jth^ 
taintt.ii>bilitfpiOl^h^dliMhy.  of;  fi^iiid^)^m<g:i  an^^  evj^p^o^f^  tk« 
stmngieB  Ibokr  j«  vai»(  foir  a^.Wcfe  i^«^epnWa»e  ^  mS^^  ^  «• 
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pected  to  attend  the  sovereign  of  so  large  a  dominion.  The  few 
members  of  the  Silesian^  Pomeranian,  or  other  provincial  aris- 
tocracies, who  come  to  Berlin,  find  themselves,  as  they  conceive, 
iieglected  for  the  local  and  habitual  residents :  they  are  critidsed, 
in  their  dress  and  demeanour,  by  the  Voltairian  wit  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used)  which  still  reigns  in  that  capital,  and  gladly 
return  to  the  confparative  dignity  and -independence  of  their 
-country  estates. 

Neither  can  it  fairly  be  said,  that  the  royal  name  and  autho- 
rity exercise  suflBcient  power  in   Prussia  to  render  any  other 
centralization  unnecessary.     The  relation  of  prince  to  people,  in 
all  German  history,  has  been  close  and  intimate  wherever  it  has 
been  effective.     The  notion  of  divine  right,  of  I'etat  c*est  moi^  has 
continually  been  kept  in   check  by  the  sentiment  recorded  by 
Tacitus — Nee  reffibm  irifinita  aut  libera  potestas^  et  duees  ex* 
emplo  potius  quam  imperio.       And  it  is  of  necessity  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  must  regard  his  ascen- 
dency as  an  historical  accident.     In  theatrical  exhibitions,  in 
courtly  songs,  in  literary  diversions,  Prussia  and  its  sovereign 
may  be  represented  as  one  homogeneous  power;  but  every  man, 
from  that  sovereign  dovim  to  the  peasant,  perceives  the  fiction  and 
the  assumption  ;  and  ought,  if  really  patriotic,  to  yearn  after  in- 
stitutions which  would  afford  a  tangible  basis  of  national  union, 
and  give  to  the  King  that  real  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  his  people,  which  titular  formalities  can  never  impart.    A 
constitutional  King  of  Prussia  has  none  of  that  ancestral  ma- 
jesty to  abaridon,  which  might  have  made  the  rulers  of  France, 
or  Spain,  or  Austria,  cling  fast  to  absolutist  traditions.     The 
proud  recollections  of  his  forefathers  are  all  personal:^— the  Grande 
Master  Albert  consulting  Luther,  and  advised  by  him  to  throw 
Tip  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  convert  Prussia  into  an  heredi- 
tary principality ;  the  thirteen  battles  of  Frederic,  whose  three- 
cornered   hat   and  baton   are  to  Prussia  such    relics  as  Napo- 
leon's to  imperial  France,     such  are  the  associations  which  require 
no  parade  of  purple  and  ermine  to  keep  alive,  but  which  are 
rooted  in  that  domestic  interest  felt  by  the  Germans  for  their 
royal  houses ;  and  which,  under  constitutional  forms  of  govern- 
ment, preserve  to  the  Crown  a  safer  and  more  legitimate  authority 
than  could,  perhaps,  be  exercised  in  countries  where  the  throne 
has  been  rather  the  object  of  fear  than  of  love,  of  blind  homage 
than  rational  regard.       <  ■ 

*  The  military/  says  Horace  Walpole,  ?  are  seldom  oafAH 
*  vated  by  any  fratfchises  but  their  own ; '  and  thus  the  predjuiai- 
nance  of  moral  fotce  is  possibly  no  agreeable  prospect  to  those 
who  look  on  Prussia  as  a  barraek  a^nd  drilling>^groundi  But -the 
army  in  Prussia  is  no'%pecial'cla9$  j  the  possression  of  awuSifbr 
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the  time  being  is  the  only  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  ^^^ 
citizen ;  the  continual  intercourse  between  the  army  and  civilians 
also  operates  towards  keeping  up  the  best  feeling  between  them, 
— making  it  very  improbable,  that  in  case  of  convulsion  the  sol- 
diers would  take  any  decided  part  against  their  fellow-citizens : 
a  strong  popular  demonstration  in  Prussia,  in  fact,  would  at  once 
he  a  revolution.  The  old  Prussian  army  was  of  a  highly  aristo-^ 
cratic  character;  the  victories  of  Frederic  were  won  by  the 
officers,  who  were  all  of  noble  birth,  and  thus  earned  and  deserved 
the  respect  of  the  people.  But  in  the  late  wars,  the  parts  were 
entirely  changed;  tne  people  who  filled  the  ranks  fought  with  emi- 
nent vigour  and  courage,  but  often  in  vain,  owing  to  the  incom- 
petence of  the*  officers  who  led  them.  The  army  thus  learned  to 
respect  its  own  bravery  above  the  science  and  sagacity  of  those 
who  claimed  to  guide  them ;  and  the  advantages  which  are  still 
given  to  noble  oirth,  in  promotion  and  decorations,  are  very 
unwillingly  submitted  to  by  the  service  in  general. 

But  the  class  to  whom  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
would  hardly  be  acceptable,  is  that  numerous  and  influential 
body  of  subordinate  functionaries, — the  thousand  hands  of  the 
Briareus  of  the  Prussian  state.     So  completely  are  all  official 

{)rocesses  subdivided  and  formalized,  that  from  the  highest  to  the 
owest,  an  average  mechanical  accuracy  appears  the  sole  public 
object  in  view.     '  Have  you  heard  who  is  to  be  the  new  minister 

*  in  place  of  the  dead  one  ? '    said  a  Berliner  Eckensteher   (a 
Prussian  '  Sam  WellerM  to  his  comrade.      *  I  didn't  know  there 

*  was  to  be  one,'  said  the  other ;  *  I  thought  the  widow  would 

*  continue  the  business.'  These  Beamte  are  the  objects  of  con- 
tinual hostility  and  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  liberals,  as  formings 
a  body  apparently  interested  in  preventing  constitutional  arrange- 
ments ;  and  an  especial  attack  has  been  made  on  them  by  one 
of  their  own  number,  of  the  name  of  Heinzen,  whose  work  has 
been  suppressed,  and  the  author  (in  his  absence)  condemned  to 
a  yearns  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  The  book  contains  some 
strong  writing  on  the  degrading  effects  of  this  life  at  the  desk, 
with  a  decoration  for  its  aim  and  goal  ;*  but  he  brings  forward  but 
a  poor  array  of  facts  to  prove  the  unworthiness  of  the  individuals, 
and  takes  refuge  in  such  vague  allegations  as  that  against  the 
forest- warders,^ — that  they  have  shot  a  large  number  of  poachers, 
and  burned  their  bodies  to  avoid  detection.  Indeed,  the  incor- 
ruptibility and  good  conduct  of  the  body  of  functionaries  is  un- 
deniable.    *  .  •        '     ' 

—    II  II I     I  ■  -  ■■  11         I  I         -  .-.--..  _i    — . — ^-^  ^ — ^g.        —  ■    ,      *  -      -  — ■ — J— 

*  *  TFiere  are  two  things,'  saj's  the  Eckensteher  *  that  a  Beamte  can- 
liot  avoid — Dhath,  And  the  third  class  of  the  JRed  Ba^e,* 
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It  is  said,  and  we  heliere  with  tmth,  that  the  Kin^  of  Pi^^ssisi 
is  anxious  to  discover  and  follow  public  opinion  in  nig  conduct 
o^  public  affairs.  But  withou^;  a  Free  Press  public  opinion  can 
iaroly  be  said  to  es;ist9 — at  least  it  cannot  make  itself  known  and 
understood^  The  eoncession  of  a  Free,  Preps  would  have  gone 
iiar  to  relieve  the  Prussian  goyemment.  from  its  present  difficul- 
ties ;  it  would  have  been  a  guarantee  to  the  J3eopIe,  that  whatr 
ever  delay  might  take  place,  the  ^dvadee  would  •ultimately  be  in 
the  right  direction;  it  would  have  enabled  the  King  iq  test  the 
influence  and  to  inquire  into  the  objects  of  the  different  parties 
in  the  atate ;  i4;.  woulxl,  if  accompanied  by  a  law  against  slander 
and  calumny,  have  mitigated  that  habit  of  {personal  abuse  of 
public  men  which  has  bow  reached  to  a  painful  extent;  and  it 
would  have  prevented  that  unseemly  qpntest  between  a  literary 
monarch  and  literary  men,  which  has  tarnished  the  character 
of  the  present  reign,  A  Prince  of  general  taste  and  varied 
accomplishments,  appears  in  a  most  unnatural  light,  when  in- 
flicting pain  and  annoyance  on  writers  for  works  which,  in  otlier 
eountries  and  even  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  would  be  pub- 
li^e4  without  government  inteirferenee  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary 
eonsequence  that  the  feelings  excited  are  proportionably  bitter. 
'  That  comes  of  coquetting  with  poets ! '  exclaimed  a  neighbouring 
sovereign  (who  politely  designates  literary  men  ias  Federvien) 
when  Freiligrath  resigned  his  pension  and  attacked  the  King;  and 
of  course  there  would  be  no  We  lost  on  the  sid^  of  the  poet  who 
had  been  coquetted  with.  For  although  the  Court  of  Berlin  is 
Biiandenburg,  the  University  is  German ;  freedom  pf  literarjj 
and  religious  opinion  has  been  successfully  maintained  there,  tq 
an  extent  that  England  or  America  mi^ht  admire.  Tieck  from 
Dresden,  ScheUing  and  Cornelius  from  Munich,  Ruckert 
from  Erli^ngen,  have  been  called  to  Berlin  by  the  royal  will. 
The  brothers  Gcioun,  the  profound  philolpgists,.  when,  driven 
from  Gbttingen  for,  politicad  opinion,  found  here  a  hospitable 
refuge.  The  King  and  Court  regularly  attend  Academical 
Lectures  requiring  a  high  standard  of  thought  and  informa- 
tion for  their  comprehension.  The  ^  Order  of  Merit/  from  its 
judicious  limitation  of  members,  has  bqcome  an  object  of  ambi* 
tion  throughout  Gei:ma^y ;  'and  attraots  the  most  remarkable' 
European  names  in  art,  liti^rature,  and  science,  under  the  Pre« 
^denqr  of  tiie  King,  j^umholdt  aii4  Bunsen  are  among  his 
coniidential  ftiends  fiod  advisers  |;  ^d,  we  may  aslc,  whether 
the  fetters  of  a  Censorship  are  not  in  almost  ludicrous  po^trasl 
with  such  pretensions  and  connections  ?  Is  it  possible  to  draw 
SO  dia^tinct  a  line, round  reli^iovi^i  or. political  idea^,  as  to  fceep 
them  in  bond^g€(,  and  let  alfpth^rs  go  free  ?  . ..  Pp  li^t  manjr  .of 
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ifae  naoBi  ial^res&ing  pbil^epUcalt  find  even  Utes^ry  discufifiioss 
6f  om  tim«»  C^  iQlOf  aiKi  mix  tjbem^elv^s  u^  wi^h  saddle  rel^ 
gious^and  pplitiQ^l  :qiiK(stran^?  .  If  il  ^ot^m  fioe,  a. leading. i^W 
radtef tstic  of  modcorti  iboughi^  (ijbat  we  are  Jearaiiigvta  consideV 
laankuid  ii^re  m  the  OQVor^l;^  wd  4a  gat  rid  of  the  Bliaxp  lines 
of  distinctioii  M  die  Q€»tal  fq^^ltiesy  m  weli  as;  in  the  gra4ations 
of  society  ?  ,. .  . 

The  fttedifieatiivif  <>f  the  CeBeomhip,  lately  intvoduoed,  only 
hring  o«U  tnore  pmaednently  the  aheurdity  of  the  ifiBtitntion  in  a 
e^untJry  like  Pnii99w,  where  evei^  body  rea^si*  and  moat  people 
writfi«  Aa  a  check  to^capriee^  a. tribunal  of  Appeal  was  estab- 
lished^ whieh-  wall  todetermiiie  in  the  hist  iesort  whether  any 
thing  was  impropedjr  supfiressed  I  end  at  the  bead  of  i t  waa  placed 
a  man  af  the higbeet' character  for  inl^grity  aM-  intelligence)  .and 
who  bad  the  eimgular  g^Hod-foartwie  to  retain  this  reputation  even 
in  that  «dious  office*  And  yet  what  is  an  Englishman,  and  still 
more  a  jtkietdb«ian))tolhinkof  a  system,  under  which  Dr  Borae- 
man  eould  pronovwce  a  literal,  (and  ewellepwt)  triuielatioa  of  A 
man's  a  man  fgr  a'  tk4ty  by  Fieili^ath,  aa  unfit  tor  publication, 
#n  acooiftnt  of  *  the  hostile  opposition  between  di&nent  classes  of 

<  soei<fty  unpUed  in  it  T 

lEven  the  careful  jadicial  forma  used  in  the  condemnation  of 
books^  only  indsease  the  apparent  folly :  the  inquisition  regarding 
one  of  the  books  of  Edgen  BaueVi  (4be  CmU^U  betmeen  Ch^r^ 
<md  SjbmU^  whieh  he  managed  cle¥erly  tf  set  down  in  shortrfaand 
and  i^int  at  Zuricb,  pve^enta  one  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  juris* 
pfu^aee  erer  exhibited  in  a  court  of  law^  It  is  mpre  like  liie 
disQiAssisfi  of  a  theological  and  politiefd  thesis  than  a  legal  invesh 
tigatiott.  A  passi^ais  pvono^QOed  blii^bemoas •*- '  Possibly/ 
answers  the  author,  ^but  do  you  me^ ^m^^^^  or  ^eetive 
^  blasphemy  ? '  *  We  meawy'  says  the  court,  '  th^t  you  have  out- 
^  raged,  the  religioiis  feelingB  of  tlie  oommunity/     ^  Perb{q)s 

<  so/  replied  theaeoused,  ^but.the  coiMi\injity  have  outraged  nicy 

<  logical  sensibilitiea  hy  theai^  nHrea^^Mble  thepWgy,  and  I  have 
1  a  right  la  eetsiiate*'  Qan  any  good^con^e  frpm  such  legal  pro* 
eedureir-if«i4«8d  if  csoi  be  otjlted  kg»i  ■  ns.tbis?* 

Anolhet  feequemt  evil)  e<M|seq^en^a»4Ui9h  restrictiiuis,  is  tbe 
promineme  givea  to  iblHi  writings,  wbtohy  left.tf^  tjL^maelvesi 
mm$M  neV«]frbeibifto<notiQe^,biitiYbieb*ftpme  tp<be eagerly  soiigbt 
after^  !No  ai|e  needs  hilwk;  ti^f^:^  fei^biddea  boeHs/  they  swarm 
«iie^ery  table ;jtbey  ana  bou|;ht  at  tbe  beobeellets  under. sha«| 

I     !'*•;:'■    11  '     .1!  .  I         ■' '    '      )    . 

' f :- -^—. 

■  ■    ^     *  .' '        )    Vi  '  '.ijI     -,.:)   f,'o    J     |.  •  -  i»     (>  ,/     .        .,•  ,     , 

*  Efrerp^oofe  f  above  tifcentj  sheets  is  ejieipplff^  froin  thet  C^nsoxsbipi, 
IntiVilMl  bijsep^.tpi  th^  I?flW^  heJ'Qreipw^lWti«n;;.,^d,,^  fiofhidd^n,  the 
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Dames,  and  put  down  as  such  in  the  account.  A  new  volume  of 
Jacobinical  poetry  is  conventionally  entitled  *  Spiritual  Songs;' 
a  sarcastic  drama  becomes  ^^sop's  Fables;'  a  diatribe  against 
the  King,  ^  Caesar's  Commentaries;'  and  these  are  all  classed 
together,  and  all  read  as  *  forbidden  books ;'  and  all  effect  in- 
finitely more  harm  than  they  would  or  could  do,  if  left  to  them^ 
selves  and  their  own  merits.  ^ 

The  authority  of  the  Diet  is  often  brought  forward  as  compul- 
i&ory ;  and  it  is  contended  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  allow  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  internal  affi^rs  of  the 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  foreign 
countries*  It  is  certainly  decreed  by  the  Diet,  that  if  any  member 
of  the ^wnrf  thinks  its  authority  insulted,  or  its  peace  endangered 
by  any  publication  in  another  state,  and  cannot  obtain  satisfac- 
tory reparation  by  diplomatic  means,  the  Diet  will  appoint  a 
Commission,  which  shall  have  the  full  power  of  suppressing  the 
work,  and,  if  periodical,  of  preventing  its  continuation.  The 
smaller  states  might  indeed  have  some  excuse  in  the  fear  of 
offending  against  this  regulation  ;  but  ic  is  in  these  states  that 
the  press  is  the  freest,  and  books,  refused  in  Berlin,  are  daily 
printed  at  Mayence  and  Darnstadt.  Prussia  can  plead  nb  such 
apology ;  she  is  far  too  powerful  for  the  Diet  to  attemfpt  inter- 
ference ;  and  we  shouM  not  envy  the  Commissioners  of  the  Diet 
who  came  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  a  regu- 
lation, and  checking  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  M. 
Thiers  closes  his  account  of  the  unhappy  effects  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  First  Consul'  by  the  publications  of  Peltier  in 
London,  by  the  exclamation — ^  Heureux  les  pays  accoutumis 
^  depuis  longtemps  a  la  liberty  I  ces  vils  agents  de  diffamations 

*  y  sont  prives  du  moyen  de  nuire  :  ils  y  sont  si  conmis,  si  ro6- 

*  pris6s,  qu'ils   n'ont  plus  le   pouvoir  de  troubler  les  grandes 

*  ^mes.'  The  press  in  Prussia  will  not,  in  all  probability,  escape 
the  vices  of  the  infency  of  freedom  ;  the  government,  the  royal 
family,  the  crown  itself,  will  at  first  have  much  to  bear ;  but  a 
manly  disregard  of  these  ebullitions  will  bring  its  own  reward. 
A  virtuous,  kind,  and  intellectual  monarch  like  the  present  Kingp 
of  Prussia,  can  well  afford  to  trust  his  reputation  to  bis  people ; 
and  there  is  no  saying  what  effect  would  not  be  produced  if  the 
public  came  to  consider  themselves  as  the  authorized  vindicators 
of  royal  honour  and  social  order;  and  if  those  feelings  of  justice^ 
which  now  side  with  the  oppressed  writer^  were  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  the  calumniated  and  maligned.  There  are  certainly  other 
changes  which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
Prussia;  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  p^ilioe*  would  be 
put  an  end  to ;  atnd  open  courts  of  justibe,  with,  perhaps,  trial 
by  jury,  would  be  substituted  for  leeret  £tnd  drserettotiary  powers 
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ef  jadicatore.  In  the  present  vigilant  state  of  the  public  mind* 
any  regular  aetion  of  the  haute  j^ice  is  impossible ;  as  was  very 
lately  sufficiently  proved  by  the  effect  of  the  arrest  of  the  two 
Liberal  Deputies  of  Baden.  These  gentlemen — one  of  them^ 
Adam  von  Izstein,  the  best  parliamentary  orator  of  Germany^ 
^-were  on  their  way  to  visit  Jaoobi  of  Konigsberg,  the  author 
of  The  Four  Questions^  and  other  liberal  pamphlets.  Whether 
it  was  supposed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Berlin  officials,  that 
oommunications  between  these  men  could  be  stopped  by  sudh 
means,  we  will  not  say ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  ar« 
rested  the  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  (though  their 
papers  were  all  in  order,)  and  conducted  back  to  the  frontier, 
with  orders  to  repass  it  at  their  peril.  Von  Arnim,  the  minister 
who  issued  this  order,  and  who  represented  the  aristocratic  party 
in  the  Cabinet,  has  since  retired ;  and  given  way  to  BodelscI^- 
wing,  a  man  of  high  promise,  both  as  a  liberal  statesman  and 
pubUc  speaker.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  events  were 
to  one  another  as  cause  and  effect ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Storm  of  indignation  raised  not  only  throughout  Prussia,  but 
in  other  states,^-and  the  popular  cry,  that  no  such  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  individual  strangers  had  taken  place  since  the 
murder  of  the  French  Delegates  at  Radstadt, — was  very  likely  to 
have  brought  about  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  who  had  in- 
curred the  immediate  responsibility  of  the  act.  There  is  no  evi* 
dence  that  it  was  done  by  the  command,  or  even  with  the  per* 
mission  of  the  King ;  but  from  the  time  of  M.  de  Haugwitz  to 
the  present  moment,  there  has  always  been  a  habit  in  Prussia 
of  making  ministers  the  scapegoats  of  political  faults  and  princely 
unpopularity* 

The  Bar  in  Prussia  holds  so  high  a  position  in  public  esteem,. 

^nd  is  considered,  even  now,  to  be  so  independent  of  patronage 

and  favour,  that  it  could  not  fear  the  fullest  publicity  of  legal 

proceedings.      Except  for   the  material  difficulty  of  erecting 

cproper  buildings,  there  seems  no  reason  why,  in  criminal  cases 

,at  leasts  open  trials  should  not  immediately  take  place.   The  law* 

yers  may  b^gin  to  acquire  the  habit  of  public  pleading  now,  as 

well  as  at  any  other  time.     A  very  ^strong  dislike  to  the  punish^ 

.ment  of  death  is  growing  up  in  Germaay,**much  heightened,  no 

doubt,  by  the  secresy  of  trisJs;  and  the  infliction  even  of  lesser 

penalties  is  frequently  regarded  with  popular  suspicion.      In 

•  each  of  the  annual  publications,  Deutsches  Burgerbuch  and  Vor^ 

war  is  for  )845,  is  a  strong  article  on  that  subject; — recounting 

many   very   painful  cases  of  false    accusation,    condemnation 

pf  the  innocent,  and  horrible  cruelties  exercised  by  the  sub- 

.  4>rdinate  ministers  of  justice  ;-r-all  which  are  placed  to  the  ae* 

cotmt  of  the  secresy  of  the  procedure.      Open  courts  wouhl 

possibly  not  remedy,  all  these  evils;   but,  if  accompanied   by 
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trial  bjtjcify,  Would  lAMHaih  tKat  edsent  Y)f  |)iri[>Iib  opwi^'mih^ 
out  wfaieb  the  best  Jaridicai  «y^t«m  i»  ivotiiiiig*>wofdiv  Thm 
scientifitc  jurktB  of  Qetmssay  are  generliify  adf  dr»e  to  the  iii*« 
troddction  of  the  jorj ;  and  abstracMiedly,  as  aiifeai^s^  the  fiit^ 
tatament  of  tra^>  il  may  indeed  be  i^ffiealr  te('d«i0iid  317  Imi  lA 
its  secondary  e£B^^' — as  a  ptatt  df  the' pol^ical  edilcatioa  of-» 
people,  as  a  means  of  producing^  genetal  eotl&ikpce  ia  4;)ie  adv 
itiinistratioii  of  jusdee,  and  the  nheemify  ii  tatpeses  on  the^ 
ykdge  to  attead  to  and  fbtlowall  riie  beam^  of  «be  ba«e^-^t 
amply  deserved  the  at^chmeht  rwilh  whteh  it  n  ]^eigarded  m  this 
coantry.  The  asaimilatktn  to  am  mode  ^t  prooedare^  woaU  also 
tend  to  abolish  in  Prussia  an  oiiMis-  remnant  df  thtst  aodleiHl 
penal  systen),  which  a  French  writOT  hsti  ^aptiy^  d^stgnalfed  as 
la  chaase  amoc  crimt9-^yiz:  liie  eictortion  «£  confession  from  ti« 
accused,  by  every  mesuis  short  of  pbysieat  torlii«^$  and  it  is 
confidently  asserted  that  even  this  is  not  uiihnown  widkia  tk# 
pnseois.  '■  One  of  the  heads  of  the  police  at  Berlin  i«4eld  in  high 
estimadon  for  the  ingenoity  and  ciimring  wtth^wkkrh  he  entraps 
the  unwary,  terrifies  the  timid^  affNl  exeites  the  0MS<»^tioiis  to  si 
confession  of  brime*  A  valid  confession  Jtnkit  take  pliK^e  before 
tw^  witnesses ;  but  the  third  pei^on  can  oome'dfcxtsrously  in  at 
tdie  right  moment^  or  may  remain  nnobserved  during  the  dis^ 
closure..  Circoaistantisd  truth,  no  doabt,  is  fre^ently  obtained 
by  these  means,  but  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  mforidily !— the  time 
of  the  officers  of  justice  is  saved,  bnt  by  what  an  imfriiiction  of  the 
first  principles  of  jurisprudence ! 

No  lonrer  can  the  literary  men  of  Germany  be  accused  <^ 
living  ia  the  clouds  of  metapbyms,  ^»d  neglecti^the  pressing 
interests  of  their  time.  Abstract  theories^ — even  philological 
smd  Ustorical  iavestigatiom^-^^re  comparatively  aieglected ; — 
Boeckh,  the  scholar,  addresses  his  students  on  t^e  indispensa^ 
bility  of  perfect  freedom  of  communieation  of  thought  to  make 
a  nation  great  and  happy*  Neander,  the  Christian  pbilosophei^ 
encourages  and  instructs  the  Free  Church  of  Seottand.  No 
poetry  is  now  read  which  has  not  a  politicieil  meaning ;,  and  th» 
element  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  vague  declamatory  tone  to 
what  should  be  pose  works  of  «ft.        . 

We  would  not  with  to  conceal  the  dMig^i^us  side  of  the  picture* 
There  are  Prassians  of  ^wm  imaginaiicin,  who  look  forwaid 
with  the  saddest  anticipations  to  the  future  sondition  of  their 
country,  and  speak  of  it  as  thooghtfial  Fr<Qnehmen  might  have 
spoken  of  France  in  17B9 ;  and,  atthoogh  this  may  not  be  gen- 
eral, yet  it  is  undeaiabie  that  a  chronic  discontent  is  rapidly 
gaining'  grottnd,-^«^iiisst  painful  in  itself,  and  perilons  to  the 
peace  of  the  naljion.  There  is  very  little  of  what  we  are  accQ^ 
tomed  to. look  for  as  German  bonhommie  in  tbecharaeter  of  the 

*  tbitants  of  Ceiitral   Prussia  f  they  ate  an '  um^tliUsiastfc 
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careful  set  of  peopje ;  but  who  will  be  resolute  enough  in  their 
di^nfencls'wlrenf  tfey  otic^  determine  'to  ttmke  tKem.'  Royal 
authority  is  no  lon^r  ^n'^bjed^  of  teverenee?  and  Ifhe  laws 
themselves^  J?/5ing  con^ide^ed  in^  no  higher  light  than  as  the  ex- 
pr^s^ion  of  the  rty^r  wilt,  itt*e'giradtttrHy  lorfng  their  galtrtary 
lifltrence'.  Iti  bitter  (CotitrasH  W  the  fc»i  jpOMnerfiil  kingdom  6f 
Wirtembxifg,  -where  the  ?nsrctlpH6n  *ow  dnef  of  the  public  build^ 
ji)gs,-£-' HappT  the  land  where  Lovfe  is  the  subject,  and  Love 
*  is  the  Lord,  — hjardly  exaggerates  the  popular  ^jontenttnent, 
Prussia,  mtconstitutiotied,  will  ioon*beik)me  a  cMnh-y  ruled  by 
Sctspifctoii  and  subtnitliijg  tvith  Ssgtret ;  and  at  la'dt  iMllennes^ 
will  btirst  ititp  raffe,  am}  polititiHl  rights  be  forcibly  wrung  from 
the  hand  ^hat  \mhhelfl  them.  The  people  will  enter  cm  tfcetask 
frf  se!f-goremment  without  gratitude  to  their  sorereSgn,— with^ 
out    distrust  of'  ijieitiselves, — without  •  revwen^e,    as  without 

humHity/  '""  '  ''  , "  •    '^        -..•... 

"  This  prospect  ?8  fit  other  than^  that  which  Mlghted  the  h6pe» 
of  so  manjr'  patriotic  Germans  five  years  a^.  We,  in  our 
rnsular  independieuce,  members  of  a  nation  with  no  frontier  but 
the  subject  ocean,  and  with  the  long  past  of 

'a  settled  government, 
.     Where  J'reedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent,'       ' 

may  hardly  understand  the  solemn  interest  with  which  so  many 
thousands  of  Gernaan  race  regard  the  alternative, — whether  the 
liberty  of  Prussia  is  to  be  gained  by  fair  concession,  or  nidfe 
force, — as  the  question  on  which  the  calm  or  violent  course  of  their 
political  affeirs  may  lastingly  depend.  But,  though  merci  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  what  passes  upon 
it.  Nor  is  the  historical  desthiy  of  that  Ruler,  whose  gracious 
hospitality  has  been  so  lately  shown  to  our  own,  and  whose 
-people  seemed  for  a  while  to  forget  ervery  ^evance  and  merge 
er^ty  dHSev^f\ee<  in  the  cordial  and  aifectionate  ir^come  of  titte 
British.  Que^n,  without  its  interest.  A  few  years  will  indeed 
'i^ktei^ine  whether  a  man  on  wbote  Ptort^ence  seciM  to  havebd- 
(Stowed'  all  those  gifts  wrbich  should  endear  a  conBtkutienad  mo- 
-sarch  to  hh  siib|eet9,  shall  aecept  a  llfe^  perhaps  of  labour,  but 
of  labour  fulfilled  with  success— perhaps  of  self*4ei)ial,  hut  of  self- 
denial  consummated  by  the  satisfaction  of  being .  the  benefactor 
of  millions ;  or  ^hiether  tiie  future  historian  of  .future  Germany 
shall  have  to  repord,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  how  happy,  how 
useful,  another  sovereign  than  the  Emperor  Galba  would  have 
hQen^— omnium  consenm  capax  imperii  nisi  imper&sset ! 
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Art.  IX The  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox.     By  the   Author  of 

^  Ireland  and  its  Rulers.'     London:  1845. 

'^pHE  names  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Al thorp  will  be  for  ever 
^  associated  with  a  memorable  struggle  and  a  peaceful  victory. 
The  year  which  is  about  to  close  has  seen  both  these  statesmen 
expire — the  one  full  of  years,  sinking  gradually  into  the  grave ; 
the  other,  in  the  full  possession  of  bodily  vigour  and  mental 
activity,  swept  away  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  disease.  We  are 
unwilling  to  allow  the  last  scene  of  funeral  honours  to  ter- 
minate without  offering  our  chaplet  in  the  resting-place  of 
these  honoured  men.  Personal  veneration  would  be  enough  to 
prompt  this  voluntary  homage.  But  a  duty  to  the  public  seems 
to  render  that  imperative,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
be  merely  a  grateful  alleviation  of  sorrow.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  country  at  large  that  its  rulers  should  be  pure  and  high- 
minded — lofty  in  their  objects — faithful  to  their  convictions — 
steady  in  their  attachments — ready  to  affront  with  courage  the 
proscription  of  a  court — and  to  bear  with  patience  the  reviling 
of  the  multitude.  It  is  the  interest  of  ^  country  when  there  are 
many  roads  to  wealth,  and  many  sources  of  tranijuil  enjoyment 
— that  the  *  great  art  of  government,'  as  it  has  been  called,  should 
have  its  attractions  for  those  who  seek  not  their  fortune  in  the 
emoluments  of  office,  or  their  amusement  in  the  exciting  variety 
of  political  intrigue.  The  men  who  are  qualified  by  talent,  pre- 
pared by  education,  and  fitted  by  integrity  for  the  highest  posts 
in  Parliament  and  in  Council  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  high 
example,  and  inflamed  by  that  love  of  fame 

<  Which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days*' 

But  this  cannot  happen,  unless  it  is  clearly  shown  that  high  de- 
sert has  high  fortune  attached  to  it ;  and  that  the  vulgar  depre- 
ciation of  political  pursuits. cannot  soil  the  pure  mirror  by  which 
true  statesmen  are  testied  in  the  opinion  of  after  ages.  It  was 
by  such  a  consciousness  that  Dante  describes  himself  to  have 
been  sustained,  when  he  represents  the  spirit  as  bidding  him  dc^ 
spise  the  low  ealumniea  of  his  enemies — . 

<  Perche  s'infuttirB  la  tna  yita 

Vie  piu  che'l  portar  delle  lor  injarie.' 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our  readers  to  reflect  for  them- 
selves on  the  characters  and  career  of  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Reform  Ministry,  and  to  retrace  the  measures  by  which  that 
Ministry  sought  to  purify  the  Constitutioni  and  improve  our 
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Laws,  that  we  now  ask  them  to  accompany  us«  Our  sketch 
must  be  a  mere  outline,  for  the  period  of  biography  h^^  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  it. 

It  is  now  sixty  yejars  siace  Charles  Grey  entered  Parliament. 
His  fii^st  speech  was  greatly  admired..  The  ^re  aud  correctness 
of  hi^  language,  the  ibrce  of  his  argument,  jM^e  grac^  pf  his  de- 
livery, assured  the  House  of  Commons  tba^  a  new  champion  pf 
Whig  principles  had,. arisen,  whose  voice  wouU  pften  be  heard 
ia  the  battle  of  debate*  The  course  he  took  uppn/the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  with  France,  was  prompted  by  the  distrust  of  that 
power  which,  at  that  time,  animated  Mr  Fox.  We  must  in 
candour  admit  and  lament,  that  those  maxinas  of  policy  taught 
by  Dr  Adam  SmUh»  which  bind  nations  together  by  the  recipropal 
benefita  of  commerce,  produced  less  effect  on  the  , minds  of  the 
Whig  leadei?^  than  on  that  of  Mr  Pitt. 

1  he  great  question,  however,  which  was  to  shake  England 
and  disturb  the  world,  did  not  arise  till  some  years  later.  The 
French  Revolution  baffled  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  overcame 
the  strength  of  the  powerful.  It  is  curious  to  observe. the  pre- 
dictions of  our  greatest  statesmen.  Mr  Fox  declared  that  the 
French  had  raised  an  edifice  of  freedom  unequalled  in  any  age 
or  country.  Mr  Burke,  speaking  of  France,  in  Fe|)ruary  1790, 
said,  ^  That  Franpe  had  hitherto  been  oux  first  phject  in  all  con- 
^sideratioas  concerning  the  balance  of  power*  .  That  France  is 
^  at  this  time,  in  a  political  light,  to  be  considered  as  expunged 
^  out  of  the  system  of  Europe.  Whether  she  could  ever  appear 
^  in  it  again  as  a  leading  power,  was  not  easy  to  determine ;  but 
^  at  present  he  considered  France  as  not  politically  existing ;  and, 
^  most  assuredly,  it  would  take  up  much  time  to  restore  her  to 
'  her  former  active  existence — Gallos  gtwq^  in  bellis  ^oruisse 
'  audivimusy  might  possibly  be  the  language  of  the  rising  gene- 
'  ration.'  *  Mr  Pitt,  in  1792,  spoke  of  peace  for  many  years  as 
the  probable  condition  of  England,  and  founded  his  financial 
calculations  on  that  supposition.  , 

Alas  !  for  the  predictions  of  statesmen  I  The  glorious  edifice 
of  freedom  became,  in  two  years,  the  most  bloody  tyranny  of 
wild  and  cruel  despots  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  Gauls, 
whose  military  glory  had  departed,  won  victories  without  number, 
and  planted  their  standards  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  greatest  Captain  of  modern  times.  The  durable 
peace  which  w^s  to  blessi  the  world,  gave  place  to  the  most 
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destructive  corrtestin  which  Europe  had  ever  been  engaged ;  and 
England  waa  placed  by  Mr  Pitt  the  foremost  in  that-  fteree  con- 
iflict. 

The  mistakes  of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke  led  to  no  serious  con- 
sequences. But  thte  neglect  and  want  of  foresight  of  Mr  Pitt, 
were  the  fatal  forerunr^ers  of  the  wtif  ^hich  ensued.  When  the 
jnonarchs  of  the  Continent' meditated  the  conquest^  and  even  ac^ 
tually  effected  the  invasion  of  France,  Mr  Pitt  and  his  colleagues 
looked  quietly  on^  and  saw,  in  the  want'  of  energy  among  the 
Allies^  a  reason  for  confidence  and  apathy.*  Bat  when  the 
French  had  shaken  d8  their  invaders,  and  the  combat  wa»  actu* 
ally  engaged  betw>een  the  friends  of  old'  institutions  and  tfa^ 
founders  of  the  new  democracy,  who  can  wonder  that  the  furious 
government  of  clubs  and  mobs  should  push  their  victory  beyond 
tbe  ancient  frontiers,  and  propagate  by  arms  tive^  doctrine  which 
arms  had  beeu  used  to  overthrow  ?  Had  Mr  Pitt  calculated  on 
the  unity,  fervour,  and  military  quaHties  of  the  French  people ; 
had  he  profited  by  the  observation  of  Maohiavel,  that  a  people 
in  the  midst  of  internal  dissensions  gather,  from  the  ettei^  the 
contest  inspires,  the  force  to  repel  an  invader  l  had  ho  weighed 
the  perils  of  an  outburst  of  the  French  volcano  upon  the  peaee* 
ful  and  enervated  people  of  ancient  Europe,  henever  would  have 
allowed  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Had  be  threat- 
ened Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  armed  intervention  of  England, 
those  powers  would*  never  have  ventMt^  upon  tbe  attempted  con- 
quest of  France. 

That  precious  time  was  lost.  Mr  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  in- 
fected, notwithstanding  his  own  experience  of  1788,  with  the 
^llacious  theory,  that  England  can  behold  unmoved  the  disorders 
and  hostilities  of  the  Continental  powers;  When,  however,  the 
phantom  of  French  aggrandizeipent  rose  before  his  eyes  ;  when 
treaties  were  violsited,  and  Holland  was  threatened  with  the  fate 
of  Belgium — it  Was  impossible  to  take  any  part  free  from  peril. 
Mr  Pitt  could  not  shake  hands  with  the  blood-stained  anarchy  of 
Paris.  He  could  not,  with  his  views,  insist  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  their  absolute  monarchy.  He  rushed  into  war, 
because  he  did  not  know  how  any  longer  to  remain  at  peace. 
He  rushed  into  war  without  a  plan  or  an  object:  the  powerful 
Minister  of  a  great  country  resolved  to  fight  bravely,  bat  igno^ 
rant  of  his  danger,  and  lost  in  the  darkness  of  that  mighty  tem* 
pest. 

Mr  Burke  was  indignant  because  the  English  Ministry  wouM 
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not  al  onoe  take  up  tbe  eause  o^  tke  fioarboM,  aod  figbt  fbt 
saonarcby. 

Mr  Fox,  and  with  him  Mr  Grey,  took  a  different  view.  They 
tbotigfat,  that  even  after  the  fraternizing  decree  of  November^ 
and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  still  possible  to  accept 
explaiuitions  from  France,  and  maintain  peace.  Mr  Fox,  whose 
abilkies  for  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  were  unequalled^ 
might  probably  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  difficult  an  ob-i 
ject.  Mr  Pitt  did  not  attempt  it;  he  divided  the  Opposition^ 
and  nearly  ruined  hk  country. 

Mr  Grey,  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  which  inspired  the  higher 
and  middle  classes,  adopted  a  bold  project,  and  unfolded  it  in  a 
manly  tone.  He  proposed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
ieformed.  He  thought,  knd  justly,  that  when  the  constitution  was 
purified  and  reformed,  the  people  would  rally  round  it  with  such 
truth,  zeal,  and  affection,  that  no  fear  of  contagion  from  French 
principles  need  be  entertained.  In  1 793,  and  again  in  1 797,  he  pro* 
posed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform* 
It  was  rejected.  The  Parliament  which  refused  to  reform  the 
abuses  in  its  own  body,  pressed  upon  the  people  with  the  weight  of 
an  aivful  senate ;  the  safeguards  of  personal  liberty  were  suspend- 
ed; the  Crawn  wa^  authorized  to  detain  the  subject  in  prison  with* 
eat  proof  of  crime  i  the  Press  was  curbed ;  public  meetings  were 
prevented ;  the  laws  against  sedition  were  made  more  and  more 
stringent.  Predictions  of  French  ruin  were  falsified ;  English 
credit  was  shaken ;  the  paper  money  of  the  banks  received  a 
legal  sanction;  the  public  debt  was  enormously  increased. 

This  was  a  period  to  try  men's  souls.  The  cry  of  the  landed 
and  the  mercantile  and  the  funded  interests  was  in  favour  of  the 
Minister.  The  Whig  party  itself  was  broken  and  separated,  by 
the  discordance  between  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke.  The  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  small  in  number.  The  opponents 
of  the  war  were  stigmatized  as  the  favourers  of  a  foreign  enemy ; 
the  friends  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England  were  denounced 
as  the  apostles  of  French  Jacobinism.  The  crimes  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  pro- 
gress &{  massacre  in  Paris,  swelled  the  tide  of  public  indignation, 
and  exposed  the  advocates  of  peace  to  be  swept  away  in  the 
torrent. 

But  Mr  Fox  did  not  quail,  and  Mr  Grey  stood  by  him  to  en-* 
counter  the  storm.  Mr  Burke  has  borne  his  testimony  to  the 
abiliciea  of  the  Opposition.  Their  courage  was  equal  to  their 
abiKties.  The  speeches  made  in  those  days  in  Parliament,  and 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  were  acts  of  heroism.  At  length  Mr  Fox 
grew  d|s^rited  by  the  hopelessness  of  tlie  struggle ;  and,,  retiring 
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to  St  Anne's,  expressed  his  delight  at  the  exehajige  of  the  tur- 
moil of  political  debate  for  literary  ease,  and  the  leisure  of  his 
beautiful  gardens. 

The  second  revolutionary  war  was  not  marked  by  the  same 
features.  Napoleon  had  given  order  and  despotism  to  France. 
The  Whig  party  had  not  only  regained  Lord  Spencer»  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Mr  Windham,  but  had  acquired  the  alliance  of 
Lord  Grenville, — more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland, 

In  1806  the  Whig  leaders,  upon  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt,  came 
into  power.  Mr  Grey  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  After 
the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  ministry  failed  in  their  attempt  to  make  peace ; 
their  military  and  naval  expeditions  were  unsuccessful ;  but  they 
completely  and  finally  abolished  the  slave-trade.  Nor  was  their 
end  inglorious.  While  they  were  willing  to  waive  any  imme- 
diate attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
they  refused  to  give  a  pledge  not  to  offer  advice  to  the  King 
upon  that  subject,  should  their  duty  to  the  state  require  it. 
George  IIL|  who  had  obtained  such  a  pledge  from  Mr  Pitt, 
instantly  took  measures  for  replacing  them  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Tory  administration.  The  cry  of  No  Pppery  was  raised  by 
Mr  Perceval,  and  with  great  success*  A  fanatical  clamour 
called  for  the  proscription  of  those  statesmen  who  coidd  harbour 
a  wish  for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  The 
general  election  of  1807  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of 
the  Whig  party. 

During  the  following  years,  power  was  more  than  once  within 
reach  of  Lord  Grey.  But  he  never  saw  within,  his  reach  the 
means  of  carrying  those  measures  of  relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  which  that  large  portion  of  our  country* 
men  might  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  their  Proteatant 
brethren  ;  and  he  steadily  refused  the  bondage  without  the  glory 
of  oflBce. 

There  is  something  striking  in  the  sight  of  the  leader  of  that 
party  in  the  state  which  was  most  attached  to  popular  freedom, 
excluded  from  power  till  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  by 
popular  opinion.  He  who  had  fought  unsuccessfully  by  the 
side  of  Mr  Fox  for  peace  abroad,  fought  as  vainly  during  a  long 
period  for  union  at  home.  The  prinoiplea  of  freedom  and  of 
justice  were  obnoxious,  but  they  were  not  less  dear  to  Lord 
Grey.  In  his  breast  was  kept  alive  that  flame  which,  to  all 
outward  sight,  was  extinguished.  Ever  warm  in  the  denunciation 
of  oppression,  Lord  Grey  urged  on  a  reluctant  House  of  Lords 
the  just  claims  of  Ireland.    He  was  content  to  relinquish  power ; 
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he  would  not  seek  popularity ;  a  reformer,  when  the  people  were 
averse  to  reform  ;  a  friend  of  religious  liberty,  when  .that  liberty 
was  assailed  by  bad  laws  and  bad  men.  He  stood  erect,  like  a 
noble  column  of  an  ancient  temple,  firm  on  its  base,  and  rearing 
its  capital  in  the  sky,  after  the  altar  had  been  buried  in  thedutit^ 
and  the  worship  of  the  goddess  bad  been  forgotten. 

The  proposal  made  to  Lord  Grey  in  1812  by  Lord  Moira» 
was  r^ected,  upon  that  nobleman's  insisting  that  members  of 
the  Household  havings  seats  in  parliament,  should  not  lose  their 
offices.  This  question  was  entirely  different  from  that  which 
arose  in  1889,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  required  that  ladies  of 
the  Queen's  Household,  connected  by  marriage  with  his  political 
opponents,  should  be  dismissed.  Lord  Grey  himself,  who  thus 
acted  in  1812,  approved  of  Lord  Melbourne's  conduct  in  1839; 
and,  with  Lord  Spencer,  attended  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
day  when  it  was  stated  that  Lord  Melbourne's  resumption  of 
office  would  be  attacked,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  their  entire 
QOQcurrence  with  the  ministry  in  the  course  they  had  pursued. 

In  1810  Lord  Grey  made  a  speech  oa  the  state  of  the  nation, 
hi  which  he  declared  his  opinions  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
on  the  great  questions  of  Ireland  and  Reform.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  his  opinion  upon  Ireland  ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  quoting  at  large  his  sentiments  upon 
Reform,  delivered  to  an  adverse  audience  in  an  inauspicious 
time : — 

*  I  have  hiiherto  spoke  of  financial  reform,  and  the  reduction  of  need* 
1^8  offices :  in  my  judgement,  your  Lordships'  duty  does  not  stop 
here.  You  are,  my  LordSy  in  a  situation  wherein  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  look  into  these  delects,  which,  haTiog'  arisen  through  time, 
have  in^ed  the  fraiho  and  corrupted  the  practice  of  our  constitution, 
aad  to  apply  to  the  abuse  such  remedy  as  can  be  effected  by  a  gradual, 
tem|fter»te,  and  judicious  reform,  snited  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  the 
character  of  government,  and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  I 
would  not  have  ventured  to  make  this  avowal  to  your  Lordships,  with- 
out mudi  previous  thought,  and  the  most  deliberate  circumspection. 
7?he  question  of  reform  has  lon^  engaged  my  most  serious  contempla* 
tion%  At  an  early  period  of  my  iife»  I  certainly  took  up  strong  opinions 
on  this  subject,  and  pursued  them  with  all  that  eager  hope  and  san- 
guine expectation*  so  natbr^l  to  the  ardour  of  youth.  I  will  not  say 
Ihat  there  may  not  have  arisen  some  difference  between  my  present 
sentiments  and  former  impressions ;  still  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
Lordships,  that -the  g«elieral' opinions  I '  have  formed,  I  have  not  in  my 
.iMitorer  age  qeenvcaase  to.ohao^e,  and  tfaat^  whatever  distinction  exists 
between,  my  earty  and  my  present  views  of  reformyon  its  great  grounds 
that  quefBtion  has  not  been  abandoned  by  me.  That  a  degree  of  dif* 
fere9<^  e^^jsta  b^we^n.  my  present  and  former  impressions  is  what  I 
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freely  acknowledge  ;   he,  indeed,  must  liave  either  been  pr^iftatufely 
wise,  or  must  have  learnt  little  by  experience,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  can  lo'ok  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature  in  all  respects  precisely 
in  the  same  light.      But  though  I  am  disposed  soberly  and  cautiout;ly 
to  estimate  the  principles  of  the  constitution — thotigh,  perhaps,  I  do 
not  see  in  the  same  high  colouring  the  (extent  of  the  evil  sought  to  be 
redressed,  and  am  more  doubtful  as  fo  the  strength  ^nd  certainty  of 
the  remedy  recommended  ib  be  applied  ;  sftill,  after  as  rieribus  and-di¥i()a8- 
sionate  a  coiisideratyion  lis=  i  tean  give,  to  what  I  believe  the  most  iim 
portant  question  that  can  employ  your  Lordships'  attention,  \%  \k  my 
conscientious  opinion,  that  rttuch  good  would  result  from  the  adoption 
of  the  salutary  principles  of  reform^  gradnaUy  ftpplied  to  the  correctioii 
of  those  existing  abuses  to  whith  the  progress  of  ttitaa  must  faav« 
unavoidably  given  birth  ; — taking  especial  care  that  the  measures  of  re- 
form to  be  pursued  should  be  marked  out  by  the  constitution  itself 
and  in  no  case  exceed  its  wholesome  limits.     With  respect  to  any 
specific  proposition  of  Refoi*m  of  the  other   Hou  e  of  f^irliament,  I 
know  not  how  to  sp^ak   of  it,  feaiful  lest,  even  in  introducing  the 
topic,  I  should  transgress  the  hounds  6f  that  i^pect  due  to  an  integral 
branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  most  particularly  ast  the  propriety  6f  any 
proposition  of  thi^  ^ture  must  rest  upon  the  acknowledged  itb^erfec- 
tions  of  the  branch,  together  with  the  abuselB  Which  hurt  rendered  it 
less  strong  as  a  barrier  for  the  people  against  the  encroeebmeAts  of 
power.    But  as  nothing  can  be  done  on  this  subject  without  the  teon* 
currence  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  as  thtft  which  affects 
one  branch  concerns  us  all — as  the  question  iteelf  is  of  the  highest  im>- 
portance  to  the  nation  at  large — it  is,  my  Lords^  of  particular  consequence 
even  to  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  that  my  opinion  oh  this 
subject  should  not  be  niisrepresented.     I  therefore  am  reUdy  to  dechire 
my  determination  to  abide  by  the  sentiments  I  have  before  expressed  ; 
and  that  I  am  now,  as  I  was  formerly,  the  advocate  of  a  temperate, 
gradual,  judicious  correction  of  those  defects  wbich  ti^ehas  intm>diited| 
and  of  those  abuses  in  the  constitution  of  the  other  House  of  Pariim* 
lUent,  which  give  most  scandal  to  the  public^  at  tiie  same  cioie  tli«t 
they  furnish  designing  men  wit^  a  pretext  for  inflaming  the  miiMk^ 
the  multitude,  only  to  mislead  them  from  theit*  true  indevest*     To  such 
a  system  I  am  a  decided  friend — wherever  it  shall  -be-  brought  iofww^^ 
from  me  it  shall  receive  an  anxious  and  sincere  stt^orti     But  aft  1 
never  have,  so  I  never  will  rest  my  ideas  bf  salutary  reioMn  on  tine 
grounds  of  theoretic  perfection^     While  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  correct^ 
by  the  fixed  principles  of  the  constitution,  an  admitted  ioconvenieDce 
where  that  inconvenience  is  practically  felt,  1  continue  to  disapprove  oi 
all  those  general  and  yi^oe  speculations  in  which  some  men  uookl 
wish  to  engage. 

•  It  was  an  objection  fomeriy  urged,  snd  wfoioh  has' of  late  by  ^certain 
persons  been  revived,  against  ihuny  of  the  best  ymrt*  ^of  biM*  coAslif^lHaii, 
an«l  particularly  against  the  powers  and  |mTiieges  of  the  fespeiWe 
branches  of  the  legislature,  thai  they«re  not  to  be  fsuUd  bfva^ted  ni 
any  fiUtute,  or  created  by  any  written  •doemnent ;  but  what  such  jieteoM 
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advance  as  an  obj«otton  to  the  practice  of  the  Gon&titution,  I  ha^e  ever 
conaidered  as  one  of  its  greatest  perfections.  To  this  conviction  I 
have  been  led  by  all  that  I  have  learnt  from  the  highest  authorities, — 
authorities,  alas  I  with  whose  presence  and  instruction  we  shall  no 
more  be  enJighteoed ;  but  whose  taknts,  wisdom*  and  constilutional 
learnings  we  ajl  acknowledge  and  revere*  It  is  tbe  folly  and  presump- 
tion of  the  present  day  to  adopt  a  contrary  doctrine*— to  decry  every 
thing  that  ia  not  de6aed  by  statute — to  deny  all  authority  .to  any  us^sge 
growing  out  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution^  if  it  happens  not  to 
be  pi^pre^ly  ^upp^ted  by  u^ritten  law.  Nor  is  it  now  for.  the  first  time 
that  snch)  dangerous  eirocs  have  been  propagated, in  this  country  by  mis- 
ch^aous  or.  misguided  men ;  similar  objections  were  once  before  urged, 
though  from  other  quarters^  against  the  powers  of  Parliament,  and  led 
in  tMr  turn  lothe  triumph  of  persons  who  were  equally  enemies  of  alt 
pouters  ^and  privileges,  in  whichever  branch  of  the  legislature  they 
might  be  vested— persons  whose  objections  are  of  a  truly  Radical 
Bature,^  and  go  against  the  existence  of  all  authority  and  control  what- 
ever, except,  that  which  their  own  hands  have  usurped*  1  need  not 
i^mind  ypur  Lordships  that  these  political  heresies  plunged  the 
fBQuntry  into  universal  anarchy,  and  bad  wellnigh  subjected  it  for 
eve^r  to  ^a.  arbitrai'y  .government.  l}appily>  by  its  own  inherent 
panders,  .tbe  constitution  recovered  itself,  and  gradually  established 
ffad  asfyigned  to  its  various  branches  rights  peculjar  to  each,  but 
necessary  to ,  t)ie  preservation  of  all,  which,  in  tbe  harmony  and  co- 
operation of.  all  its  powers,  have  been  found  to  give  the  best  practical 
effect  to  itSiprincipies,  and  to  Jead  directly  to  that  system  of  eflScient 
government  best  adapted  to  .the  spirit  and  happiness  of  a  free  people. 
If,  my  Lords,  any  consideration  more  than  another,  could  confirm  me  in 
the  validity. of  this  doctcine,  it  wpuld  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  that 
great  statesman  by  whom  it  is  the  pride  of  xay,  life  to  have  been  in- 
atructed  and  informed  in  the  early  part, of  my  political  career — I  mean 
Mr  Fox  ;  whose  views. respeaing  Eeform  I  bad  frequent  opportunities 
o£  ascertainieg  in  the  course  of  many  debates,  and  than  whom  there 
never  e^sted  one  mho  more  fujly  understood  the  principles,  or  more  af* 
£ectiona()e^  i^ppreeiated  the  blessings  of  the  veneraole  constitution  under 
,whioh  he  lived,  U,  in  his  .political  x:reed,  there  was  one  article  which 
h^  held  more  steadfastly  ^han  another,  it  was,  that  while  a  sjstem  was 
|«acticailygoo^y/heiwould>lwa(ys  abstain  from  mending  it  by  theories. 
Ar^J  n^ver,  my  Lords,  ican  J  forget  his  powerful  observations,  when,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament?  he  stated  his  conviction  of  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  providing  for  all  the  variety  of  human, events  by  any  previous 
epeculative  plans;  for,  said  he,  I  think  that  if  a  number  of  the  wisest, 
ablest*  and  most  virtuows  men  that  ever  adorned  and  improved  hunnaii 
life,  were  collected  together*  and  seated  round  a  table  to  devise  a  priori 
A  coastitution  for  a  state,  it  is  my, persuasion  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  ab^i^yai^d  yirtue^the^'  would  ;iot  succeed  in  adapting  a  system  to 
,theip*irposeare<iuired,  but, must  necessarily  leave  it  to  be  fitted  by  great 
alterations  in ,th^, practice,  an4  »w»y  deviations  fr9m  tbe  original  design. 
iAn4  this.  I  opinion,  h^  was  :iHont  to  illustrate  by  the,  Fai^iliar  but  apt  ex- 
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ample  of  huilding  a  bouse,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 'study  and  con*' 
sideration  previonsly  bestowed  upon  the  plan,  was  nevef  yet  known  to 
supply  every  want,  or  to  provide  all  the  accommodations  which,  in  the 
subsequent  occupation  of  it,  were  found  to  be  necessary.  Nay,  he  ttsed 
to  remark,  that  however  fine  to  look  at  a  regular  paper  plan  might  foe, 
no  house  was  so  commodious,  or  so  habitable,  as  one  that  was  built  from 
time  to  time,  piecemeal,  and  wittiout  any  regular  design.  To  those 
principles  of  practical  reform,  go  wisely  enforced  by  that  great  statesman, 
I  aril  determined  to  adhere,  and  the  acquiescence  of  your  Lordships  it  is 
my  duty  also  to  solicit  \  again  repeating,  that  the  remetdy  1  seek  shall  be 
limited  by  the  existing 'defects — shall  be  marked  by  the  constitntion  it* 
self,  and  not  launch  out  into  any  extravagance  of  theory,  whieh  even  ap- 
pearances may  recommend. 

<  My  Lords,  this  is  no  new  opinion  of  min^ ;  for  if  yonr  Lordships  will 
be' pleased  to  lend  your  Attention  to  any  statement  respecting  so  bumble 
an  indiyidual  as  myself,  I  think  it  is  in  my  power  to  prove  to  your  Satis- 
faction that  none  other  was  ever  entertained  by  me.  It  is  necessary 
that  I  should  go  so  fiar  back  as  the  year  1792,— -a  period  when  such 
opinions  were  made  the  subject  of  mbre  political  heat  arid  contention 
than  at  any  subsequent  time.  At  that  period  a  society  was  formed  td 
promote  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  under  the  denomination  of 
"  Friends  of  the  People,^*  and  of  this  society  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. At  that  time  the  Friends  of  the  People,  both  collectively  and  indi* 
vidualiy.  Were  exposed  to  much  misrepreseritation.  We  were  subjected 
then,  as  it  is  my  fate  now,  to  have  our  motives  and  our  conduct  made 
.  the  objects  of  great  and  unmerited  obloquy.  We  were  then  held  up  to 
obloquy  by  the  same  description  of  persons  who  now  describe  us  as  no 
sincere  friends  to  reform,  no  real  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
because  we  were  not  prepared  to  support,  what;  was  then  as  it  is  now 
called,  and  most  falsely  called,  a  Radical  reform,  lliese  charges  were 
communicated  to  the  \yor[d  in  two  declarations,  published  by  a  society 
formed  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  constitutionalin- 
forrnation.  In  consequence  of  these  charges,  and  in  answer  to  some 
letters  addressed  tb  us  by  ihdividuals,  one  of  which  was  from  Major 
Cartwi^i^ht,  who  took  the  same  part  then  as  he  does  iiow,  and  I  believe, 
conscientiously,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  make  a  public  dedaration  of  tlie 
principles  upon  which  we  associated,  and  of  the  constitutional  objeets 
to  which  our  exertions  were  directed.  It  was  signed  by  tny  noble  friend 
near  me,  (the  Duke  of  Bedford,)  then  Lord  John  Kussell,  aiitl,  with 
your  Lordships'  permission,  1  will  now  proceed  to  read  it. 

*  "  May  12,  1792.  We  profess  not  to  entertain  a  wish  that  the  great 
^lans  of  public  benefit  which  Mr  Paiiie  has  so  powerfully  recommended 
should  be  carried  into  effect ;  nor  to  amuse  our  fellow-citizens  with  the 
magnificent  promise  of  obtaining  for  them  •  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
their  full  extent — ibe  indefinite  language  of  delusion,  if^hich,  by  openin|p 
pnbounded  prospects  of  political  adventure,  tends  tt>  destroy  that  public 
opinion  which  is  the  support  of  all  true  governmenfts,  and  to  esctite  a 
spirit  of  innovation,  of  which  no  telsdoih  can  fore^e  the  efieet,  no  skill 
(livert  th^  course.     We  view  mran  as  he  is,  the  creature  df  habit  as  well 
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88  of  reason.  We  think  it. therefore  our  bonnden  dnt^r  to  propose  no 
extreme  changett  'wbkb,  howe? er  specious  in  theory,  can  never  be  ac- 
complished witboiU;  violence  to  the  settled  opinions  of  mankind,  nor. 
attempted  without  endan^ring  some  of  the  most  inestimable  advantages 
we  enjpj.  We  are  convino^  that  the  people  bear  a  fixed  attachment  to 
t^e  bappjT  form  of  oar  government,  and  to  the  genuine  principles  of  our 
constitution ;  these  we  cherish  as  the  objects  of  such  attention,  not  from 
any  implicit  reverence  or  habitual  superstition,  but  as  institutions  best 
calculated  to  produce  the  liappiness  of  man  in  civil  society ;  and  it  is 
because  we  are  convinced  that  abuses  are  undermining  and  corrupting 
them,  that  we  have  associated  for  the  preservation  of  those  principles. 
We  wish  to  reform  the  constitution,  because  we  wish  to  preserve  it." 

*  l^se  Hi^eve  my  ofinioM  in  1792;  and  I  at  this  bonr  coatiaiie  to 
Htaintaitt  tfaemJ  *  ,  •        < 

The  Bfsasters  of'tlie  French  in  Russia;  the  victories  of 
Wellington' in  Spain  ;  tlie  revolt  of  Germany  against  the  rule  of 
Napoleon — at  Jength  procured  for  Bnglantl  a  triumphant  peace. 
But  it  was  long  before ;  the  ojMnions  of  the  Whigs  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  counti*y,  whose  passions  had  been  roused  to  such 
heat  by  war  and  glory,  that  it  was  long  before  they  cooled  down 
to  the  temperature  of  rational  government  and  peaceable 
reform. 

At  length  the  arguments  of  true  statesmen  made  an  impres- 
rfon.  ThevieWis  of  Mr  Horner  on  Currency,  prevailed  over 
those  of  Mr  Vansittatt..  'The  narrow  commercial  policy-  of  that 
Miiiister,  yielded  to  the  Frde-Trade  Petition  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don., The  fdvour  whifch  Lord  C^stlereagh  had  eJchibited  to  the 
despotisms  of  the  Continent,  was  exchanged  by  Mr  Canning  for 
a  mote  enlarged  and  English  policy.  Those  supposed  barriers  of 
the  Church,  the  Test  and  Cc^rporation  Acts,  although  defended 
by  the  ministry,*  fell  before  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  vigorous  blows  of  Mr  O'Connell  struck  ddwn  the  iron  gates 
which  exduded  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  inner  temple  of 
the  constitution.  The  old  Tory  system  tottered  to  its  fall. 
The  first  touch*  of- a  newly  elected  parliament  threw  it  to  the 
ground.      .       ' 

Lord  Grey  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  twenty-three  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Burke, 
Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Sheridan,  were  gone.  Lord  Grenville  •  had 
totally  retired  from  public  affairs. 

.  In  this  situation,  men  looked  around  them  to  scrutinize  the 
character  of  the  statesman  of  former  days  who  came  forward  to 
preside  over  the  councils  of  King  William. 


'  .  '  ^  '    *       ♦  Pari.  Debates,  1810. 
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Lord  Grey  was  a  man  of  lofty  integrity,  of  unbleniishadlioiioui^ 
tbe  object  of  aiTectionate  attacbnaent  to  his  friends,  of  respeofr  aa4. 
admiration  to  all  bis  countrymen.  He  had  never  aw&rved  aa 
itistant  from  tbat  line  of  public  duty  which  appeared  to  htm  the 
ittost  direct.  Offiee  accompanied  by  tbe  desertion  of  a  fiiend, 
or  tbe  abandonment  of  a  principle,  was  rn  his  eyes  iflfertny.  For 
years  he  had  confronted  obloquy,  and  defied  an  adverse  court. 

*  lUe  velut  lupes  magnum  quae  prodit  insequori 
Obvia  ventorum  furiis  expostaqqe  ponto, 
Vim  cunctam  atque  iras  perfert  ccelique  marisqne> 
Ipsa  immota  manens.' 

Yet  Lord  Orey  was  by  no  means  oboAXiOMS  ta  the  ehaisge  of 
being  obstinate  and  unyielding.  With  colleagues  and  asseciatea 
in  whom  he  confided,  no  man  was  more  leady  to  diseuss,  jDore 
patient  to  bear,  more  willing  to  modify  previous  impressions^ 
When^  however,  the  result  of  discussion  had  settled  his  opinion^ 
thedi,  after  tiie  fairesft  balance  of  opposite  reasons,  he  would  give  a 
firm  and  clear  decision.  He  never  liked  ,that  wavering  course^ 
which,  subtracting  from  one  side  ^Jl  its  vigour,  and  from  the  other 
all  'its  caution,  left  a  residuum  which  was  vapid  and  taateless.  Hia 
perceptions  were  too  clear  to  allow  him  to  adopt  what  was  vague 
or  obscure ;  his  heart  was  too  upcight  to  allow  Um  tQ  sanction 
what  was  mean  or  dastardly.  He  could  not  stoop,  to  flatter  n 
Prinee ;  he  could  not  play  tricks  to  please  a  rabble. 

His  public  speaking  reflected  the  character  of  the  mafk 
Openness  and  caodour  had  been  the  characterbtic  virtues  of  Mr 
Fox,aQd  hisgreat  disciple  resembled  him  in  the  possession  of  those 
qualities.  He  spoke  neither  with  the  impetuous  energy  of  Mr 
Fox,  nor  with  the  declamatory  Splendour  of  Mr  Pitt.  His 
language  was  admirably  ads^ted  to  eonvey  his  ^meaning^, neither 
sinking  too  near  the  ground,  norrisii^  out  of  ^ght-^-cleaivgenuinQ, 
unadulterated  English.  His  arguments  were  fonciblei^  arraqged 
naturally,  but  still  .methodically ;  and  there  was  visible  throiigb 
his  Uransparent  diction,  a  firm  substantial  public  nwrality,  and  an 
honest  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  his  country.  A  question 
of  parliamentary  ri^ht,  or  legal  liberty,  was  ipecaliarlv  adapted 
to  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Accordl^ly,  tbe  speeca  he  made 
on  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular  respecting  Libels,  may  bear  com- 
parison, in  point  of  matter  and  lucid  oni^r^  \iith  tbe  great  sypeech 
of  Mr  Fdx  on  the  Westminster  scrutiny. 

Although  no  one  could  see. Lord  Grey  without  marking  in 
him  a  certain  dignity  of  bearing,  and  high-bred  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, bis  ordinary  life  was  entirely  without  formality  or  pomp. 
In  his  country-house  be  mig^t  be  found  in  the  morning,  riding 
or  walking  with  his  daughterSi  or  cutting  xiown  his  young  trees 
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ia  his  plaHtati^Dfi;  afid  in  th^  evening)  eonr^siDgcor  reading  with 
Us  faalily  around  hiiOi  never  go  happy  a^  when  ))oUticai  care« 
were  thrown  aside  for  amusements,  or  rational  discussion^ 

Lotd  Altberp,  who  now  be^same  Chancselior  of  the  Exchequer^ 
Itfidiebderof  the  House  of  CoamionS)  was  eighteen  years  you0j;e# 
than  Lord  Grey.    His  father.  Lord  Spencerv  had  joined  Mr  Piit 
in  the  first  revolutionary  wkt,  and  held  oifice  under  hini.      In  re«* 
turning  to  bis  old  connexions^  he  had  retained  several  of  those 
opinions  of  Mr  Burke  which  first  led  to  the  selHskn.     Accord* 
ingly.  Lord  Althorp  when  he  first  sate  in  the  Houee  of  Commons^ 
wa«  Bot  friendly  to  Parliamentary  Refotni4     He  •  worked  o«t  his 
free  .prinoiples  by  ciiAi^tant  observation  and  refleotion,   in   thd 
psaiettcitl  school  of  parliamei^tary  life*     His  diligence  was  indefa- 
tigable, his  sagacity  quick,  his  judgrtient  aeldokn  at  faults     Ori,  if 
ever  he  leli  into  a  mistake^  it  wa^  frbm  too  ualsuspicwus  a  eotifin 
dence  in  the  virtue*of  mttakind — the  error  of  a  trusiang,  believing^ 
hoping  nature^.    He  had  improved  'kis  understamUng  by  extensive 
readtag,  a^d  was  accustoaaed  to  work  but  by  reflectiou  aU  .the 
great  problems  of  mora)  and  politieal  philosophy  ;  so  that  his 
wind  was  <easLly  bought  to  act  upon  any  subject  which  events 
plaoed  bef(Hre  it.     His  views  were  largo  iind  feohnprehensivey  em** 
Waeing  tb^  whole  compass  of  impffoVement  in  our  laws^  oi»p 
commerce^  and  bur  constiitution»  But^  above  all^  his  opinions  upoh 
questions  boti^.speouiativo  and  practical,  were  guided  by  a  hum^ 
kle  reliance  on  the  Goodness  of  God ;  and  a  conTictio&  that  ho 
was  boand  ib  wliatever  he  migiit  thmk  or  do^^-^wliether  in  follow-* 
ing'oriresisting  his  own  indinatioo, — to  follow. the  Law  of  Christ. 
The  state  of  public  a^airs  l^d  Jiim  to  take  an  active  part  iu  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and.  although  no  one  was  evvr  so  free  frost 
the  pharisiMLcal  profession' of  purity^  yet  the  simplicity  <£  his 
dfaracter  sooa  made  kirn  understood,  bolov6di»  and  trusted  beyond 
any  man  in  that  assembly.  .   This  was  the  morie  :roiaarkable,  as 
kis  tongue  was  far  from  olo^Ment;;  and,  akhoughhiil  ai^uments 
were- sound  and  cdmpreheaisive,  be  was  so  often  wasting  in  words 
as  to  bo  obsoure,  and  unable  tb  convey  adequately  his  meaning* 
Bot  the  Aionfid^ee  of  his  friends^  his  party,  and.  the ^cbun try ^ 
supplied  all  deficienicies^  and.  gave  to  his.  few 'and  simipte  esprem 
sions,  as.i^ttch  influenzae  oyer  his.audionce  as  had  evor  beefi  ob* 
(aiaed  by  the  most  admbed  eloquence  of  our  greattet  oratofft«    . 
He  was  pkun  in  nu^nner  and  in  dr($ss»  but  a  sbortriotercoorsa 
disbl00ed/the  ^scholar,  the  g^tleman,  and  tbe  statesman.    For 
ho  possessed!,  with  the  entire  .absence  of  all  artificial  politeness 
ihotmost  genuUve/courtesy  of  behavior  to  all  who  approached 
JHm>,     His  ktndttods  ^.  heart  shone  in  the  nosttMSval,  as  in  the 
iBAOst  cordial  in terco<ii|ie ;  and,  while  the  intimacy  of  his  friends 
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ghip  was  a  treasure  reserved  for  few,  the  equanimity  of  his  tem- 
per and  the  charity  of  his  judgments  extended  to  all  who  ap- 
proached him  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  or  were  opposed  to  him 
in  political  enmity.  He  had  no  jealousy,  no  envy,  and  per- 
haps too  little  ambition.  He  often  said,  that  he  had  hoped 
the  many  votes  he  had  given  in  favour  of  motions  which  were 
supported  by  small  minorities,  would  have  prevented  any  propo- 
sal to  him  to  accept  office.  But  when  he  was  told  by  Lord 
•Grey,  that  the  formation  of  the  ministry  depended  upon  his  de- 
cision, he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  hesitate. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Lord  Grey 
became  Prime  Minister.  During  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the 
Tory  party  had  held  the  leading  offices  of  the  state.  During 
that  time  they  had  increased  the  public  debt  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  to  eight  hundred  millions ; — ^that  is  to  say,  they  bad 
added  about  twenty^four  millions  sterling  to  the  permanent 
taxes  of  the  country.  They  had  lost  thirteen  colonies  in 
America.  They  had  inflicted  an  immense  injury  on  the  country, 
by  substituting  a  debased  currency  in  the  place  of  steriingr 
money;  and  the  restoration  of  a  metallic  circulation,  when  it  was 
at  length  restored,  had  been  attended  by  sufferings  of  the  most 
severe  nature.  They  had  converted  the  laws  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  int^  a  machine  for  depressing  the  labourer,  and  pre* 
venting  the  rise  of  his  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
added  many  new  colonies  to  the  Empire.  They  had  directed 
the  sea  and  land  forces  when  the  victories  of  St  Vincent  and 
Camperdown,  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  of  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  and  Waterloo,  had  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  a  nation 
already  glorious  for  its  ancient  renown. 

The  moment  at  which  the  Tory  leaders  resigned  office  was 
one  of  difficulty  and  dismay.  The  constant  refusal  of  any,  the 
slightest  reform  in  the  representation,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
more  than  human  perfection  of  the  existing  system,  had  roused 
the  fury  of  a  patient  people.  The  indignation  of  the  metropolis 
was  such,  that  the  King,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  was 
advised  not  to  risk  the  public  tranquillity,  by  entering  the  city 
according  to  custom  in  procession.  The  labouring  classes  in 
the  southern  and  western  counties,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
inadequacy  of  their  wages,  had  risen  in  tumult,  and  bad  burnt 
or  broken  to  pieces  the  thrashing  machines,  and  other  property 
of  the  farmers.  In  some  places,  the  magistrates  had  yielded  to 
their  demands  of  an  increase  of  wages.;  in  otlietis,  the  yeomanry 
cavalry  had  pUt  down  the  rising  by  force.  The  example  of  a 
successful  insurrection  in  Paris  augmented  the  public  ferment; 
inspired  the- lovers  of  revolution  with  wild  hopes  ^  and  deepened 
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Ae  gloom  of  the  sober  part  of  the  community.  Other  danjorers 
arose  on  the  Continent  from  the  same  memorable  event  Bel- 
gium ^ook  off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  Italy  was  in  motion,  and, 
while  a  great  part  of  the  French  people  aspired  to  regain  by  war 
the  limits  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  chosen  King  of  the  French,  and 
Germany  was  agitated  with  rumours  of  the  renewal  of  those 
wars,  from  whose  bleeding  wounds  she  had  yet  scarcely  re* 
covered. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  intimidated  by  the  for* 
bidding  aspect  of  affairs.  His  policy  was  summed  up  in  a  few 
words — ^  Peace,  Reform,  Retrenchment:'  such  were  in  hia 
view  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  a  wise  government ;  such,  it 
may  be  added,  were. the  ends  to  which  the  majority  of  the  nation 
shaped  their  desires. 

It  has  been  absurdly  supposed,  and  widely  repeated,  that,  in 
seeking  for  peace,  Lord  Grey  meant  to  preserve  that  blessing 
by  what  is  called  non-interference,  or  non-intervention  ; — that  is 
to  say,  by  totally  abstaining  from  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
other  countries.  Lord  Grey  had  been  too  long  a  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Mr  Fox  to  countenance  so  senseless  a  doctrine.  We  are 
convinced,  as  that  great  statesman  had  over  and  again  taught,  that 
it  is  only  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  that 
this  nation  can  hope  to  secure  the  continuance  of  peace  :  That 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  various  states  of  Europe,  connexion  and  alliance  are  the 
necessary  means  to  such  an  end :  That  the  internal  government 
of  those  states  is  frequently  connected  with  their  external  rela* 
tions :  That  the  independence  of  a  country,  or,  in  other  words, 
its  existence  as  a  separate  state,  may  be  wounded  as  mortally  by 
the  support  of  its  internal  factions  as  by  an  attack  on  its  external 
frontier :  That  if  it  be  lawful  for  one  power  to  interfere  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  a  foreign  supremacy,  it  is  lawful  for  another 
to  interpose  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  a  national  government. 

These  doctrines,  so  often  enforced  by  the  greatest  statesmen 
among  us,  had  received  cohesion  and  confirmation  from  the 
modern  history  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  Republic,  in  1688,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  cause  of  European  independence,  had  lent 
their  forces  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  England.  Again,  when  the  line  of  that  prince  and  Queen 
Anne  failed,  they  engaged  by  treaty  to  support  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  against  the  legitimate  heir ;  and  actually  sent 
over  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion  which  occurred  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  First.  It  would  be  laughable  folly  to 
assert  that  the  Dutch  placed  King  William,  or  supported  King 
George  on  the  throne  of  England,  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
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predominant  influence  of  Holland  in  the  affairs  of  En^and; 
Tbey  saw  elearly  that  King  Janie»  bad  been,  and  bis  grandsoa 
wouid  be,  the  hired  pensioner  of  Franee;  that  the  cause  of 
Europe  required  that  the  ambition  of  France  sfaeqld  be  resisted; 
and  that  the  Balance  of  Power  must  be  maintained  by  taking 
weight  from  tbe  scale  of  Frendi  supremacy. 

In  1786  the  former  case  had  been  nearly  reversed^  Eingbinl 
had  become  the  guardian  of  European  independence.  Francs 
attempted  to  gain  Holland  by  popular  tumult  and  foreign 
intrigue.  Englsmd  and  Prussia  restored  the  Stadtbolder,  and  put 
down  the  democratic  party.  Interference  in  this  case  was  divected 
by  Mr  Pitt,  and  hailed  with  applause  by  Mr  Fox. 

Lastly,  the  neglect  of  these  salutary  masiroa  had  inTolred 
England  in  the  bloody  and  perilous  war  of  1793. 

Enlightened  by  these  examples  and  these  warnings,  Lord  Orey, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Palmerston,  undertook  the  task  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  This  course  was  full  of  perib; 
but  bv  firmness  and  prudence  they  were  overcome.  A  war 
party  in  France  wished  to  appropriate  Belgium  ;  they  were  not 
gratified.  The  King  of  Holland  attempted  to  bring  the  northern 
powers  in  arms  to  his  support ;  he  was  disappointed.  The  part 
of  England  was  bold,  daring,  just,  pacific.  Her  cordial  agrees 
ment  with  France  checked  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  AlHance,  which 
might  otherwise  have  revived ;  her  moderation,  and  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  her,  tempered  the  views  of  France,  and  Tcstrained 
her  warlike  ambition.  Tbe  Whig  ministry  were  vtolently  re-* 
preached  with  abandoning  Holland,  and  dinging  too  otosely  to 
France.  The  answer  is,  that  Holland  was  not  abandoned ;  tbe 
union  with  Belgium,  which  had  been  begun  in  error,  and  which 
had  never  been  cemented  by  affection,  was  dissolved,  but  full 
justice  was  done  to  the  claims  of  Holland.  Nor  was  the  French 
alliance  purchased  by  any  dishonourable  or  impolitic  concession. 
A  friendly  concert  with  France  is  at  all  times  desirable  for  the 
interests  of  England,  no  less  than  for  the  peace  of  tbe  world* 
Nor  will  it  now  be  made  matter  of  accusation,  that  the  Whig 
ministry  of  1830  maintained  a  cordial  understanding  with  the 
King  of  the  French. 

The  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Belgium  lasted  for  several 
years,  and  required  knowledge,  temper,  and  address.  Tbe 
crown  of  Belgium  was  not  disposed  of  without  much  discussion, 
and  the  rejection  of  many  spurious  projects.  When  that  point 
was  settled,  the  infant  monarchy  was  nearly  cmsiied  in  its  csadle 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  interference  of  the  British  pleni* 
potentiary  and  the  near  approach  of  the  French  troops  averted 
the  danger.  The  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland  made  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  fleet  and  an  army  io  enforce  the  surrender 
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of  Antwerp.  Bat  the  peace  of  Ekirope  was  at  length  secured  by 
tveatv,  and  a  wise  Prince  ascended  the  throne  with  the  full  assent 
of  all  the  gt«at  powers* 

The  question  of  Reforiv  oocupied  t^mind  of  Lord  Grey  from 
the  moment  tf  bts-  accession  to  office. 

The  dangeiv  of  the  winter  of  183^ ;  the  evident  state  of  pubKe 
opinion ;  the  profimnd  secresy  which  was  observed  ;  the  chuek- 
Vmg  of  the  Opposition  leader  at  the  prospect  of  the  ptsoposal  of 
ft  trifling  obange-«^fe  fresh  in  the  minds  of  manj. 

Nor  will  those  who  were  present  easily  forget  the  scene  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  memorable  first  of 
March.  The  House  was  silent,  curioss,  anxious,  till  the  first 
elem^i^ts  of  the  plan  were  unfolded.  Amasiement  succeeded. 
But  when  it  was  explained  Ifeat  fifty  boroughs  were  to  be  dis« 
franehtsied,  and  fifty  more  were  to  return  one  member  only  in- 
stead of  two,  the  Opposition  took  courage.  They  could  not 
believe  that  the  intention  was  serious^  They  triumphed  in  the 
Anticipatioa  of  certain  victory.  Laughter  took  the  place  of  in- 
dignation ;  each  subsequent  announcement  was  greeted  with 
4erisi<Mi.  Many  of  the  Whigs  despaired  of  success  ;  the  Radicals 
rejoiced  at  the  development  of  a  plan  so  much  in  accordance 
with  their  own  views.  Parties  were  at  fault.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  each  party  was  mistaken.  The  Tories  were  wrong  in 
thinking  that  the  plan  could  be  easily  rejected ;  the  Wbigs 
were  premature  in  their  forebodings  of  failure ;  the  Radicals  de- 
ceived themselves  when  they  supposed  that  so  large  a  ruin  must 
lead  to  a  more  uniform  construction.  The  authors  of  the  pltm 
Mrere  alone  justified  by  the  event. 

This  assertion  requires  explanation  anit  proof.  We  must  first 
examine  what  was  intended  ymextj  what  was  actually  done ;  and 
kifftly,  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  Reform  Act. 

At  the  period  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  brought  forward,  public 
opinion  was  excited  and  inflamed.  The  defence  of  the  esta- 
blished system  bad  been  obstinate  and  protracted*  Mr  Canning 
in  his  pointed  style  had  said,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  '  in  dis- 
*  franchising  Grampound,  I  mean  to  preserve  Old  Sarum/  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  behalf  of  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, had  opposed  the  addition  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bir- 
mingham to  the  list  of  boroughs  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Thus  the  line  of  defence  was  complete  and  unbroken  ;  it 
included  the  green  mounds  of  Old  Sarum,  and  excluded  the  great 
marts  of  manufactures. 

So  long  as  the  people  were  not  dissatisfied,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  sure  to  approve  of  the  Conservative  feeling.  But  the 
reliance  upon  majorities  within,  had  Uinded  the  Tory  leaders  to 
the  Mgns  of  a  storm  which  was  rising  without.     Lord  Grey  had 
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taken  his  observations  with  better  skill ;  they  led  him  to  the  ici^ 
lowing  results: — In  times  of  calm  repose  it  is  wise  to  make 
gradual,  and  even  small  alterations ;  they  remove  glaring  defects, 
prevent  incipient  complaint,  and  prepare  the  way  for  further 
changes.  But  when  great  changes  are  called  for  by  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  trifling  repairs  only  irritate  aijd  provoke.  They. are 
willingly  admitted,  but  not  lo^ng  acquiesced  in^  The  appetite 
for  change  is  excited,  not  satisfied.  New  demands  must  be  com« 
plied  with.  At  length  the  people  cease  to  discriminate  between 
useful  improvement  and  heedless  innovation;  inatitutioQ3  are 
attacked,  not  because  they  are  bad,  but  because  they  exist; 
change  itself  becomes  a  popular  .necessity,  and  the  be§t  safe- 
guards of  liberty  are  thrown  into  the  same  lumbeor-ropm  with  the 
most  obsolete  corruptions  of  power.  Persona  are  in  fashion  no 
longer  than  their  opinions;  the  most  extreme  are  the  most 
acceptable ;  Pym  makes  way  for  Vane,  and  Vergniaud  takes  the 
place  of  Mounier.  Presently  all  is  anarchy,  or  all  is  despotism; 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon  crush  liberty  under  the  icon  heel  of 
piilitary  rule. 

For  such  reasons,  Lord  Grey  and  the  authors  of  the  Reform 
Bill  resolved  that  their  measure  should  be  large,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  final ;  and  that  it  should  be  final,  that  the  constitution 
might  be  preserved.  But  for  the  B^ke  of  preserving  the  consti- 
tution, it  was  necessary  not  only  that  the  measure  should  be 
large,  but  that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  essential  parts 
of  that  constitution,-^purified  and  restored  indeed,  but  inanfuUy 
upheld.  An  Established  Protestant  Church ;  a  House  of  Lords 
deriving  from  the  crown  ;  an  hereditary  sovereignty  ;  a.respoop 
sible  but  powerful  Executive, — such  were  some  of  the  main 
pillars  of  the  constitution.  An  assembly  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage,  annually  elected,  would  have  sorted  ill  with  the  jW* 
purei  panni  of  the  old  tapestry. 

Nor  was  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr  Canning,  in  his  eloquent 
speech  of  1821,  had  forcibly  put  this  objection.  Referring  to 
the  speech  of  Mr  Fox  in  1797,  he  had  contended  that  the 
House  of  Lords  could  only  flourish  by  the  side  of  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons* 

In  considering  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Commons*  it 
was  observed,  upon  analysis,  to  consist  of  $ome  parts  which 
ought  to  be  retained,  but  in  a  better  shape,  and  of  others  which 
ought  to  be  entirely  cut  away.  Thus  it  was  desirable  to  retain 
the  fair  influence  of  property  in  land ;  but  not  to  allow  it  to  exist 
in  the  shape  of  hovels,  as  at  Gatton  or  St  Mawes,  or  of  exclusive 
corporations,  as  at  Bath  or  Scarborough.  Thus,  likewise, 
it  was  desirable  to  see  in  the  House  of  Commons  oommercial  and 
manufacturing  capital  and  intelligence  fairly  represented  $  l^utnot 
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to  have  it  introduced,  as  at  Grampound  or  Portarlington,  by  the 
sale  of  seats  to  the  highest  bidder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass 
of  political  adventurers^  introduced  into  the  market  of  eloquence 
to  speak  for  hire,  and  sell  their  abilities  for  salary,  might  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public  be  retrenched. 

Proceeding  on  these  views,  one  hundred  and  fifty  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  abolished.  They  were  all  taken  from 
the  smaller  boroughs.  Those  which  remained  were  thrown 
open,  if  hitherto  close,  to  all  householders  whose  houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  or  offices  were  of  the  value  of  ten  pdunds  a-year. 
The  qualification  for  voting  in  the  scot  and  lot,  or  potwallopiog 
boroughs,  was  raised  to  that  sum. 

The  seats  thus  obtained  were  distributed  with  regard  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  representation  of 
England  was  reduced  from  five  hundred  and  thirteen  to  five 
hundred.  Eight  additional  seats  were  given  to  Scotland,  and 
five  to  Ireland,  whose  representation  had  been  more  recently 
fixed.  Upwards  of  sixty  were  allotted  to  the  English  and  Welsh 
counties.  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Halifax, 
Rochdale,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stroud,  the  metropolitan  districts 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  and  Lambeth ; 
other  populous  towns,  the  seats  of  manufacture,  or  the  centres 
<rf- accumulated  property,  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  admitted 
into  the  representation.  The  opposition  made  to  a  reduction  in 
the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  no  way  affected  the 
extent  of  disfranchisement,  but  added  to  the  number  of  counties 
and  towns  which  sent  members  for  the  first  time,  or  in  augment- 
ed number. 

No  one  who  surveys  this  scheme  impartially,  can  fail  to  see, 
that  while  a  great  blow  was  struck  at  the  old  system  of  close 
boroughs, — having  no  character  of  popular  choice  in  their  size 
or  constitution, — the  property  of  the  country,  considered  as  a 
whole,  obtained  more  than  an  equivalent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  declared  intention  was  to  make  the 
Reform  Bill  a  final  measure.  Such  was  the  repeated  avowal  of 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  such  was 
the  promise,  on  the  faith  of  which  many  doubtful  or  apprehen- 
sive persons  gave  their  support  to  the  ministry.  Of  course,  this 
declaration  was  to  be  understood  with  two  conditions.  The  one, 
that  amendments  declared  necessary  by  the  abuse  of  the  powers 
conferred  in  the  Apt,  or  from  the  obscurity  of  its  provisions,  or 
from  the  increased  fitness  of  a  large  ^lass  of  persons,  should  from 
time  to  time  be  introduced.  The  other,  that  the  general  satis- 
faction which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill  tp  procure  should 
_£pllpw  its.  j^dqption,  Not  of  course/ the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
'«0nimudity,,i$.here  rateant,  but  gi^neral  acquiescence,  and  a  pre- 
vailing/imlipppsitioQ  to  fu.Kl!ier  change^  : 

VOL.  i^KxxiH*  Np.  'ei^jtyii,  ^        .  :  n 
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It  Tifls  \^eti  alretidy  slidwn,  that  h«6  the  plan  b^fefl  <tf  1^ 
«ft<Memte'or  triffitig  kind  which  many  pftreons  -wcrtild  have  pre- 
ferfed,  the  question  wotifd  not  have  'been  s«*tled,  and  pferpetual 
agitation  tnu^  h^ve  enfttied.  The  saiwc  evil  -^vould  hav^  ibeen 
incurred  had  the  plan  been  more  destroetive  in  U»  dfefrandbiae- 
ment,  and  tnofe  denHycratie  itt  its  cdns^ructit^  clafu$e&.  The 
noble  and  the  wealthy  cflasses,  rooted  m  the  soH  by  pfescl4ptw>ii, 
and  extending  their  bram^bes  widely  by  the  influenoe  'of  pro- 
perty, wonM  hate  tesenued  awd  resisted  any  scSiettie  by  miAch 
•numbers  alone  should  govetn  this  great  Empire.  Or,  if  d^efeated 
by  the  force  of  popular  enthusiasm,  they  should  %e  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  storm,  they  would  have  taken  advatftage  of  a^^ealmer 
day,  and  excited  the  aristocratic  powers  of  combination  to  over- 
throw the  fragile  fabric,  and  scatter  its  unsettled  fe¥»ndatio»8. 

Bat  when  the  landed  proprietors  found,  that  "by  registering 
voters  they  tiould  make  their  weight  be  felt  in  the  new  legis- 
lature"; when  the  merehants  and  manafacturets  diseovfered,  that 
the  new  men  had  their  place  amongst  the  highest  in  the  senate — 
it  was  seen,  that  though  tfhe  rott^i  planks  w^re  tembved,  and  the 
rudder  had  been  strengthened,  the  lines  of  the  constitution  bad 
not  been  altered,  nor  stability  sacrifieed  to  buoyancy  and  speed. 
•  The  most  powerful  of  the  Tbry  nobler,  the  -mbst  jealous  httda^ 
tores  iemfwes  acii,  began  to  survey  theit  netv  abode ;  to  study  its 
Advantages ;  to  accustom  themselves  te  the  broad  lights  a»d 
spacioas  passages  of  the  modern  buiMittg  ^  and  finally,  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  restored  habitation >-it  was  found 
liiBt  the  bee*  could  still  make  honey,  and  bad  ev«n  more  roMi 
in  the  new  Hive  than  in  the  old — 

*  E+go  ips^s  qnamvis  angtisd  terminus  "^vi 
Excipiat  (rieque  enitt  plus  stpUnHi  daeitlit  aetas.) 
At  get)u6  immortab  manest,  navlto^que  pftr  annoe, 
Stat  fi)itiuia  domos,  et  an  iromvrfMrtur  avorom? 

It  is  obvious,  that  while  the  authors  of  the  Iteform  Act  wete 
governed  by  these  considerations,  they  must  have  viewed  with 
scorn  the  imputations  so  harshly  cast  upon  thi^m,  that  they 
sought  to  secure  the  permanent  ptedottdnance  of  their  own 
party.  They  must  have  foreseen,  that  a  plan  -of  Tepresettta- 
tion  which  gave  great  power  to  property,  and  maintahied  the 
landed  interest  on  a  high,  though  somewhat  towered  emr»ence, 
w<mld  giv^  the  Tory  party,  compact  and  stroi'jg  as  ibttt  paity 
W«s,  as  good  aprospect  of  governing  the  eomitry  us  aWy  other,  ro 
fact,  the  French  Revolution  had  thrown  iirto  thart  paf ty  matfiy^f 
the  oldest  Whig  families;  tfnd  the  government  of  Mr  Pkt  hard 
brought  to  their  aid  a  great  portion  of  the  mercantile  cotniftunitr. 
'  It  was  impossible,  without  wirenchin^  power  from  it£l  laatural  poM- 
tion,  to  e^ude  such  a  party  from  the  pwMSpectof'reg^ittittg  tfcfe 
government.  But  as  theaudiors oltbe  Iteloirm  KU  never  con- 
templated such  a  dislocation,  so  lik^wisfe'they  n^tfer  sofeghfl'for. 
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or  exp^ei^d'^ii^h  a*  result.  Tlierr*folldw«r6'ttij^  lucked  imagine 
that  a  party  whrch  h'ad  become  so  oEiDpopuUr  by  Us  remstsaee  1k> 
.i*eferm)  w&uld  not  soon  rise  again.  But  the  framers  of  the 
Reform  Biil  bad  calculated  on  the  varialiona  in  the  popular 
oonrpass^-and  wereiicrt  surprised  ^t  tlie  oban^  vrhtch  ecevnrred. 

Lord  Orey  imd  promised  Relrendnnent.  We  take  froan  -a 
pamphtet,  entitled  The  Refbrmed  Ministry  and  'the  Bejbrmed 
SParliamentj  published  in  1658,  tbe  following  statement  :— 

*  One  of  the  earliest  acts  oF  Earl  Grey's  government  was  to  reduce 
tbeir  own  salaries,  those  of  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  others 
^hose  salaries  exceeded  L.IOOO  per  annum.  In  two  years,  viz.  1881 
and  1832,  not  less  tbMi  1265  ^ofiSce^,  with  salaries  amounting  to 
L..220,000,  were  abolished,  in  the  different  establishments  of  the  govern- 
uxe^t.  Jq  tlie  customs  alone,  414  offices  .were  reduced,  and  a  saving  of 
1..29,000  per  annum,  effected.  In  the  excise  507  were  reduced,  and  an 
-annual  saving  of  L.145,250  effected.  Similar  reductions  were  made  in 
the  diplonmtic  and  consular  departments.  At  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  &c.,  a  saving  of 
L.134,000,  out.  of  a  charge  of  L.4 11,000,  will  be  the  consequence  of  the 
reductions  made.  In  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  "New  Brunswick,  Trinidad, 
British  Guiuna,  &c.,  similar  reductions  have  been  made. 

*  The  total  saving  in  the  government  established  in  the  colonies  will 
be  L.224,000,  out  of  a  charge  of  L.573,000.  Thefollowing  table  sho^  s 
the  reductions  :•»- 


, 

Emoluments 
in  )8». 

Emolumetits 
in  1833. 

SAving. 

• 

Treafluiy,           .... 

£20,900 

£U,800 

£6100 

' 

Home,  Foreign,  and. Colonial  De-> 
pattments,      .        .        .        .    ) 

.i^2S 

8M0d 

16,728 

Admiralty, 

i                               4 

^,940 

7500 

12,441;) 

Ar»y,       .        .        .        . 

1                               1 

47^716  < 

64i6 

9421 

Kmg^  Hottsdiold,  f&c 

>                               1 

,           • 

u,m6- 

.2000  • 

U2HQ  , 

CuBtoin%    ...        1 

»                               1 

4^620 

18,4®0 

46,120 

EkcUq,     .. 

>                 >             < 

.H,SOO 

■7200 

7100 

Judges  and  Comts  of  Law, 

t                                • 

52,492 

38,000 

14,492 

Ireliaid*     . 

•                               1 

49,903 

32,9B9 

16,914 

KkfkMiil  A^entB,  &g. 

• 

mm 

laoo 

4005 

< 
-  < 

Miscelia«60«3,        .  . 

• 

, 

Q29B 

•  •  •  •  <r* 

6298  . 

Diplomatic  and  CoNeuLAu 

• 

Offices. 

ATBb»B«4«rB^      ...» 

65,800 

45,900 

9im 

Envqys  Extrawdiaaay,  and  Minis-) 
ters  Plenipotentiary^      ...     .    > 

56,800 

38,W0  ■ 

11,400 

Ministers  resident  abroad, 

14,200 

10,750 

8150 

Secretafries,        .        .        •        .     ' 

15,tK)0 

11,875  ^ 

3625  J 

"COlSQlg, -&C.       .         .          .'       * 

44,4M) 

21,800 

22,^50  ■ 

\ 

General  Total, 

... 

• 

494,898 

295,469 

199,429 
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The  g^reat  reductions  in  our  naval  and  military  force  made 
it  possible  to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxation — 

<  When  the  ministry  came  into  office  in  1830,  they  found  the  revenne 
of  the  country  amounting  to  L.50,056,616  ;  of  which  sum  about 
L.35,000,000  was  required  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  civil  list,  and 
other  fixed  charges.  The  estimated  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
was  that  year  L.7 00,000 ;  but,  between  that  period  and  the  present, 
Lord  Althorp  has  repealed  the  duty  on  coals,  amounting  to  L.900,000; 
on  candles,  to  L.500,000 ;  on  soap,  to  L.600,000  ;  on  printed  cottons, 
L.550,000  ;  assessed  taxes  and  farming  stock,  to  L.440,000  ;  on  marine 
insurances,  to  L.  100,000  ;  on  slates,  tiles ;  on  advertisements  ;  on  tax- 
carts  ;  small  receipt  stamps ;  on  travellers,  clerks,  book-keepers,  office- 
men,  &c. ;  making  a  total  of  L.3,335,000.  These  taxes  were  repealed 
in  1832  and  1833. 

*  The  same  ministry,  in  1834',  repealed  the  house-tax,  L.1,200,000; 
the  window  tax  on  farm-houses ;  on  husbandry  horses,  used  occasionally 
for  riding  or  drawing ;  on  shepherds'  dogs ;  on  post  horses,  used  occa- 
sionally in  husbandry  ;  on  starch,  L.75,000 ;  and  on  almanacks  ;  makings, 
with  the  house-tax,  a  total  of  L.  1,58 1,000  repealed  in  1834. 

'  In  addition,  the  annual  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  West  India 
compensation,  viz.  L.750,000  has  been  provided  for ;  so  that  the  total 
reduction  in  the  years  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  with  this  payment,  amounts 
to  no  less  than  L.5,700,000. 

*  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  remove  unnecessary  and  injarious 
shackles  upon  trade,  either  by  reducing  taxes  which  pressed  on  industry, 
or  removing  vexatious  regulations  or  exclusive  privileges.  With  this 
view,  the  tax  upon  printed  cottons,  amounting  to  L.2,000,000  gross, 
and  L.600,000  net,  was  repealed.  The  cotton-tax,  which  was  substituted 
for  about  half  this  amount  in  1831 — repealed  in  1833.  The  duties 
upon  upwards  of  400  articles  used  in  manufacture,  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, many  of  them  very  considerable — either  materially  reduced  or 
altogether  repealed  ;  reductions  amounting  to  not  less  than  L.400,000. 
The  package  and  scavage  dues,  amounting  to  L.  16,000  a-vear,  have 
been  abolished ;  and  the  port  dues  of  the  City  of  London  reduced  to 
less  than  one  half.  The  Custom-house  laws  have  been  consolidated, 
and  made  simple  and  easy  of  access. 

The  discussions  regarding  Ireland  which  occurred  when  the 
new  Parliament  met,  we  reserve  for  the  conclusion  of  our  re- 
marks. One  of  the  first  questions  to  which  the  Reform  Ministry 
turned  their  attention,  was  the  mode  in  which  slavery  in  the 
West  Indian  colonies  should  be  treated. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  among  liberal  and  enlightened  men 
on  the  abstract  vices  of  slavery.  Whatever  may  be  the  evils 
of  despotism  in  government,  they  are  as  a  grain  of  sand  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  grievance  of  personal  slavery.  The 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  laws  of  humanity,  the  rules  of 
sound  policy,  alike  forbid  that  man  should  be  the  chattel  property 
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of  man — ^his  to  force  to  labour— his  to  corrupt — his  to  torture — 
his  to  kill. 

Indeed,  so  repugnant  is  this  institution  to  human  nature^  that 
it  requires  the  most  violent  means  to  preserve  it.  Horses  grow 
fond  of  their  stable,  and  exult  in  bearing  their  master  to  the 
chase  or  the  charge ;  dogs  feed  from  their  masters'  hands^  and 
watch  with  untiring  affection  over  their  masters'  lives.  But  man^ 
turning  to  him  ^  who  made  us  of  such  large  discourse,  looking 
*  before  and  after,'  cannot  easily  and  willingly  lend  *  such 
^  capability  and  godlike  reason'  to  the  uses  of  bondage.  His  mind 
revolts  at  toil  enforced  by  the  whip  for  the  benefit  of  another ;  his^ 
affections  are  outraged  by  the  licentious  violence  which  robs  him 
of  the  bride  of  his  bosom ;  his  spirit  looks  upward  to  God,  and 
prays  for  deliverance  from  the  unholy  compact. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  slavery,  to  de- 
grade, as  far  as  possible,  the  human  nature  to  the  brute.  With 
this  view  idleness  or  disobedience  must  be  followed  by  instant 
chastisement ;  religious  or  intellectual  instruction  must  be  de- 
barred ;  indulgence  must  be  given  in  the  shape  of  childish 
amusement  or  physical  pleasure,  without  any  mixture  of  sweet 
companionship  or  moral  elevation. 

Such  was  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies  during  the  last 
century.  Such  was  the  system  which  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, of  all  parties,  encouraged  by  public  opinion,  fostered,  pro- 
moted,  and  upheld.  After  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the 
Whig  ministry  of  1806,  the  philanthropists  who  had  raised  their 
batteries  against  that  iniquitous  traffic  had  employed  the  same 
artillery  against  slavery  itself.  The  government,  imbued  with 
the  Tory  maxim — of  leaving  ill  alone,  had  seen  this  movement 
with  displeasure.  Their  opponents,  with  the  remarkable  ex- 
ception of  Mr  Brougham,  had  not  been  forward  to  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  mighty  change  contemplated  by  the  society 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Still  opinion  grew  more  and  more 
resolute  against  the  system.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  do 
something.  The  Ministry  put  in  force  a  code  of  regulations, 
mitigating  in  appearance  the  evil  denounced ;  forbidding  the 
flogging  of  women,  allowing  certain  markets  for  the  slaves  to 
dispose  of  their  produce ;  enforcing  fixed  allowances  of  food  and 
clothing. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  these  regulations  were  founded 
on  wrong  principles.  In  fact,  the  ground  between  slavery  and 
freedom  is  a  shifting  quicksand.  .  In  slavery,  the  human  animal 
has  a  chance  of  being  as  humanely  treated  as  the  other  cattle  on 
the  owner's  estate.  If  he  is  obedient,  docile,  industrious,  he 
may  thrive  and  grow  fat  as  well  as  the  oxand  the  ass,  and  every 
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thing  that  is  his.  Aju  inteUigentr  kind-bjedcted  oiaater,  aa  ha^eat 
and  good-tempered  overseer,  may  eflfect  much  in  the  way  of  mid- 
gation  by  discretion.  But  mitigatiba  by  law  isanothee  thing. 
The  slare  learns  that  hia  master's  mafttei  ha.^  ui4;eifefed  in  hift 
behalf.  He  inquices  £rom  his^  &iend$  what  are  tbs  secivities  he 
has  obtained.  He  seeks  to  put  m  force  his  new  and  uuaecus- 
tomed  rights.  But  t^e  master  examines^  with  no  leas  attention, 
and  with  more  si^aeity,  the  negro  coAs^  He  kni>ws  tba4;  Par- 
liament intended  labour  to  be  still  compulsory » and  he  ascertains 
the  means  by  which  h  kn  to  be  enforcaed.  The  negro:  and  tbe- 
planter,  from  bondsman  and  master,  become  plaintiif  and  defen- 
dant. The  negro  finds  he. has  many  ways  c^  eoiuiteraeting  his 
master ;  the  master  finds  he  has  many  VMHte  ways  of  defeating 
the  negro.  Complaints  multiply  ;  punishm^Bt^  inetjease  in  pro- 
portion ;  the  amount  of  work  diminkbes^;  the  indulgence  of  the 
plamter  is  at  an  end.  Inspection,  arbitrjation,  courts  of  justiee, 
only  aggravate  the  discoid. which  prevails;  slavery  is  still  the 
law,  and  com puUory  labour. the  recognised  obligation;  the  sanc- 
tioned mitigations  are  evaded  or  despised;  tbe  negro  people 
become  more  and  more  exasperated»  and  ^re  viewed  with  in- 
creased suspicion.  Toil  beyond  human  endurance,  punishmeata 
exceeding  human  justice,  are  rigorously  enforced ;  population 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  planter,  turned  tyrant,  sucveys,  with 
dismay,  his  blood*stained  produce  aod  his  perishing  people. 

Thus  it  happened  in  Demerajra.  The  whole  number  of  skveg, 
on  estates  wholly  or  partially  cultivated  ia  sugar,  was,  in  l&29y 
47,456.  In  three  years,  to  May  1832,  the  deaths  ware  5573; 
and  tbe  total  dimisutioB  of  numbers  2745^  or  5^  per  c^t."^  Oa 
some  estates  the  raertttlity  was  larger.  The  inorease  of  sugar 
from  1826-9  to*  1829^a%  was-  from  66^000  cwt.  to  806,000 
cwt.  In  1829,  when  the  slav«  population  was  &I,627,  the  nunK 
berof  punishmeiit&  was  17,359;  in  1831,  the  slave  populatioa 
being  £^,000,  the- number  of  punishments  was  21,656. 

In  Jamaica,  where  the  Orders  in  Couneil  had  not  operated, 
the  difference  in  tbe  increase  of  sugar,  from  1823-^-6  to  1826-0, 
vras only  from  l,354,00i>ewt.  to  1,380,000 ewt, and  the  decrease 
of  population  was  only  from  334,000  to  327,0004 

Still  the  change  proposed  was  of  an  awful  nature.  Statesmen, 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-subjects  of  all  rai^ 
and  conditions,  eould  not  leap  to  the  dogma  of  the  religious  so- 
cieties, that  slavery  must  be  abolished  witihout  qvaUfioatioii,  and 
tbe  oonse^oenees.  left  to  chance.     Anarcjuy,  rebeUion»  and  mofu 

*  Lord  Htowiok's  SjMWcb,  May  U»  J833. 
.    ,     ,jtWd.S>^iil?y,ft^e€h,  May  14,  1933.,     _ 
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dex^  wete^  in  their  eyes,  evils  of  oo  Less  aiormily  tkfta  slaveity 
itself*  A  safe  way  out  of  the  labyriutb  might  be  fauitd ;  to  fire^ 
the  building  for  the  sake  of  escape>  would  be  ti^  stratagem  of 
dfispeiate.  wjan^  but  not  of  a  wise  goveruiXLent* 

Inquiry  was  the  first  step  that  was  adopted.  Committees  of 
both  IJoQises  were  appointed,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet  placed 
upon  e£^h.  The.  evideuce  before  these  oommittees  was  at  once 
afipalli^g  and  sa^fisuttory.  The  e.vils  of  slavery  Were  fuUy  proved* 
But  it  was  likfiwiae  shawa  that  many  of  the  blacks,  had  acquired,, 
under  beivevol^nt  mastdrs,  very  considerable  property ;  that  mi^ 
gpratory  gangs  worked  for  wages  with  great  b^oefit  to  their  em* 
ployers  and  them^selves ;  that  Baptist  and  other  Missionaries  had 
taught  the  mQst  intelligent  among  them  the  privileges  of  the 
Ghii^lan  faiths  ajjul  the  duties  of  free  subjecis^  In  short,  it  was 
p^roved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  experiment  of 
emancipation  did  nat  involve  eithec  political  onarchy  or  social 
annihilation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  thi&  place^  to  di^^ufg  the  particiolar 
npierits,  of  the  plan  bronght  forward  by  the  goverxuuent  for  the 
^tmancipaXion  of  the  slaves.  That  plan  waa  afterwards  greatly 
modified.  Iji&tead  of  a  loaa  of  Fifteen  Millious,  to  be  repaid  by 
the  labour  qf  the  slaves,  the  mAgnificent  sum  of  Twenty  MlUiona 
was- granted  by  the  Commons  of  England,  as  their  share  of  the 
1qs&  to  be  incurred  by  emancipation ;  the  period  of  twelve  years, 
was  reduced  to  seven,  and  the  seven  were,  in  fact,.no  more  than  five. 

Be  the  merijts  of  the  machiueTy  what  they  may,uo  one  can  deny 
the  boldness  of  conception  by  which  this  scheme  was  marked, 
No  less  than  Eight  Hundred  Thousand  human  beings  were,  in  a 
few  years,  to  be  raised  from  slavery  to  freedom ;  their  children, 
wfixe  all  to  be  born  free ;  a  cpnununity  of  fceemen  was  to  be 
<eslablished  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  crown  ;  and  the  vaiou 
boast  of  the  American  constitution,  that  aJtl  men  are  equal,  waa 
tOr  become  a  reality  for  the  subjects  of  the  Kingj*  of  England* 
The  nation,  which  had  incurred  eight  hundred  nuUions  of  debt 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its  independence^  or  its  power  by  war, 
added  twenty  millions,  to  that  debt  ioi  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
conscience,  in  peax!e»  Pressed  by  no  insurrection,  in  no  penury 
of  jpenour^es,  in  no,  &ilure  of  military  force.  Great  Britain  de*<^ 
<dlaced  herself  ready  for  any  sacrifice  of  wealth,,  or  even  any 
Jbassard  of  dimiiushed  Empire^  iu  order  to  abolish.  aU  distinction  of 
«a^e  w  colour^  and  establish,  for  ever  the.  freedom  of  be^  negr^ 
si^ats.. 

.  Th«,Tpiy  party  looked  on,  cautiously  an4  coldly,  while  tkh 
a»easttie  was^  maku^  its  way  through  Parliament-  Lord  EUenr^ 
iN^ougb  ibenounced  its  intepduction  a»  b^mr^oi^,  and  gremar 
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ture ;  had  the  West  Indian  interest  thought  itself  equal  to  re- 
sistance, it  was  tolerabiy  clear  that  factious  aid  would  not  have 
been  wanting ;  when  that  interest  accepted  the  Twenty  Millions, 
the  party  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks. 

The  discussions  of  this  year  exhibited  in  a  strong  light  the 
debating  ability  of  Lord  Stanley.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  he  overpowered  the  Irish  Repealers  by  his  vehement  in- 
vective ;  afterwards,  he  carried  on  at  the  same  time  the  Church 
Temporalities  Bill  of  Ireland,  and  the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill, 
with  unrivalled  clearness  of  statement,  readiness  of  reply,  and 
facility  of  managing  the  details  of  complicated  measures. 

In  the  same  year  the  Bank  Charter  was  renewed.  Lord  Althorp 
maintained  sound  views  on  the  subject  of  currency,  in  accordanee 
with  those  of  Mr  Horner,  Mr  Huskisson,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Mr  Ricardo,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  *  The  details  of 
the  measure  do  not  require  any  notice  here. 

The  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
the  occasion  of  a  greater  change.  The  commercial  character  of 
that  Company  was  extinguished.  The  trade  to  China  was  threim 
cmen.  The  English  merchant  was  free  to  carry  on  his  commer- 
cial speculations  with  a  nation  of  three  hundred  millions.  The 
East  India  Company  remained  the  Sovereign  of  India  on  terms 
which,  after  some  negotiation,  appear  to  have  been  considered 
on  both  sides  equitable  and  just.  Thus,  this  great  change  was 
accomplished  among  the  minor  achievements  of  the  government 
of  Lord  Grey. 

The  prominent  question  for  Parliamentary  discussion  in  1834, 
was  the  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  poor  man,  and  a  pauper,  are  in  different 
stations  of  life.  A  day-labourer  may  be  poor ;  but  so  long  as  he 
lives  on  his  earning^,  he  does  not  differ,  in  the  character  of  his 
employment,  from  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  tradesman, 
who  receives  his  yearly  income  from  the  proceeds  of  his  industry. 
The  pauper  has  no  such  resource.  In  failure  of  all  means  of 
support,  he  applies  to  the  community  for  sustenance — the  com- 
munity  thus  appealed  to  gives  him  work  and  maintenance  if  he 
is  able  to  labour,  maintenance  alone  if  he  is  unable.  Such  was 
the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth.  Founded  on  wise 
and  benevolent  views,  it  directed  that  the  overseers  of  parishes 
should  relieve  the  infirm  and  the  young,  who  could  earn  little  or 
nothing  for  themselves,  and  should  set  the  able-bodied  to  work. 

In  an*  evil  hour,  this  law  was  perverted  to  far  different  pur- 

C>ses.     It  wbs  meant  for  the  pauper — ^it  was  applied  to  the 
bourer.     When,  during  the  war,  food  became  dear,  it  occurred 
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to  some  volunteer  legislators,  that  if,  instead  of  raising  wages,  the 
labourers  received  support  for  their  families  from  the  poor  rates, 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  labouring-classes  to  live,  would  be 
attained  at  the  smallest  cost  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  This  plan  received  the  approbation  of  Mr  Pitt ;  and  every 
obstacle  which  the  law  interposed  to  prevent  the  substitution  of 
rates  for  wages  was  thrown  down,  to  favour  the  progress  of  the 
scheme.  The  act  of  George  the  First,  enabling  the  parishes  to 
restrict  relief  of  the  able-bodied  to  the  workhouse,  was  repealed. 
Magistrates  laid  down  rules  for  the  distribution  of  public  funds, 
and  published  tables  for  the  guidance  of  overseers,  founded  on 
the  numbers  of  a  labourer's  family,  and  the  price  of  the  peck  of 
flour. 

By  this  system,  society  was  placed  in  the  greatest  peril.  Ac- 
cording to  the  natural  distribution  of  wages  and  labour,  a  young 
man  earning  the  value  of  his  work,  is  obliged  to  calculate,  before 
he  marries,  whether  those  earnings  will  enable  him  to  support  a 
-wife,  and  bring  up  a  family  of  children,  until  those  children  are 
able  to  earn  their  own  subsistence.  This  forethought  marks  him 
for  a  reasonable  being,  and  keeps  up  in  the  community  of  la- 
tourers  to  which  he  belongs,  that  power  of  commanding  adequate 
food,  house-room,  and  raiment,  which  constitutes  comfort  in  his 
own  vast  and  important  class.  But  when  his  wages  are  measured 
by  the  lowest  amoifnt  of  money  on  which  he  can  live,  and  the 
provision  for  a  married  couple  is  made  by  the  parish^  all  motive 
for  provident  forethought  is  taken  away,  and  the  temptation  to 
early  marriage,  strong  enough  in  itself,  has  no  counterbalancing 
fear.  Want  cannot  afflict  the  favourite  of  the  law  ;  no  starving 
children  will  reproach  him  with  exposing  them  to  hunger  and 
nalcedness.  The  state  offers  a  premium  to  all  who  marry.  Thus, 
to  quote  a  trite  instance — two  labourers  were  thrashing  together 
in  a  barn,  their  day's  work  was  the  same,  the  value  of  their  la- 
bour to  their  employer  exactly  the  same  ;  yet,  one  received  only 
eight  shillings  for  a  week's  work,  the  other  received  fifteen. 
The  reason  was,  that  one  was  single,  the  other  married. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  must  produce  more  labourers 
than  could  find  profitable  employment.  This  was  in  fact  the  case. 
Forty  or  fifty  labourers,  were  to  be  found  in  a  parish,  whom 
no  employer  wished  to  hire ; — who  lowered  the  general  value 
of  labour,  the  only  commodity  the  poor  man  has  to  sell,  and  by 
absorbing  a  large  sum  in  poor-rates,  diminished  the  whole  fund 
applicable  to  the  commodity  which  the  employer  wishes  to  buy. 

Such  wa^  the  geperal  and  indirect  evil.  The  collateral  con- 
sequences were  not  less  mischievdus.  The  idle  father  of  a  large 
fiamily,  paid  by  the  head  for  the  number  of  his  children,  divided 
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the  painful  toil  of  the  industrious  peasant,  who,  with  a  less  Eaouly, 
received  four  shillings  a-week  less  than  his  dissolute,  lazy 
neighbour.  .  The  employer,  breaking  off  the  old  endeaxing  con^ 
ne^ion  between,  the  farmer  and  his  meu'Sevvants,  turned  off  his 
labourers  in  hard  weather^,  to  live  upon  parish  allowance.  Gangs 
of  men,  young  and  old,  under  a  timid  overseer,  neglected  the 
parish  road  they  were  put  to  mend,  and,  confining  together  in 
crowds,  planned  a  scheme  of  poaching  and  drinking  for  the  nights 
Theft  and  housebreaking  succeeded  to  idleness  and  poaching ; 
the  law  lost  all  authority,  and  if  any  active  laAdowner,  clergyman, 
or  farmer,  attempted  to  check  dtis  career^  a  benevolent  magis^ 
tcate  was  to.  be  found  at  no  great  distance,  who  had  no  scruple 
in  taxing  \  his  neighbours,  to  gain  among  the  lazy  and  profligate 
the  title  of  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Such  was  the  evil  with  which  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey  had 
to  deal.  Mr  Canning  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  declined  or 
evaded  that  which  was  at  once  the  most  difficult  of  invidious 
tasks,  and  the  most  imperative  of  patriotic  duties.  The  evil  bad 
gathered  strength  by  neglect ;  the  riots  of  1830  were  but  a  slight 
symptom  of  the  disorders  which  must  overtake  the  country  if 
that  duty  was  much  longer  neglected. 

The  nrst  step  in  this,  as  in  other  instaneeSt  was, to  inquire— 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chester,  Mr  Sturges  Bourne^  Mr 
Senior,  and  other  gentiemieii,^were  established  Conunissioneis  of 
inquiry,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  chief ;defecJ;Skjua  the  administrar- 
tion  of  the  poor-law,  and  the  mode  of  ame^diug  theoiw .  ..Th^. 
Poor-Law  Ainendment  Bill  was  framed  on  their  Report.  The 
management  of  relief  was  confided  to  district  boards,  instead  of 
parochial  vestries ;  the  principle  oif  local  representatioa  was 
maintained,  but  some  additional  influence,  was  given  to  the 
owners  of  land;  the  law  of  George  the  I.,  enabling  Uie  guardianc^ 
to  give  relief  in  the  workhouse,  was  restored;  a  central  board  of 
commissioners,,  apipointed  by  the  government,  was  entrusted  with 
the  power  of  framing  general  rules,  and  of  watching  over  die 
local  administration,  without  any  authority  to  order  relief  in  in«^ 
dividual  oases* 

The  first  operation  of  this  law  was  salutary.  Farmers  ex«^ 
pended  large  additional  sums  in  wages..  The  rates,  for  the  seliel 
of  the  poor  were  reduced  by  the  sum  of  two  millions  sterling ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  sum  thau  two  millions  was  added 
to  the  expenditure  for  wages.  Healthy^  industrious  labour  £oc 
wages,  took  the  placae  of  idle,  loitering,  nominal  w:ork>  paid  by 
the  parish  ofiiceis  under  the  name  of  relief* 

The  ffreatfst  quesUoi^  which  lay  before  the  Parliament  andL 
the  people  of  Great  BritaiO}  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform.  Bill* 
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atilL  remaios  to  be  eoo&iderad.  Ireland  had  been  from  tbe  period 
of  tbe  union  a  siMurce  of  dispute  and  of  weakness ;  a  tbeme  for 
eloqueiiGe  in  Fariiament),  a  theatre  of  bloodshed  in  her  valleys  \  a 
name  of  terror  to  fanatical  Protestants ;  a  reality  of  sufferinfi"  to 
tbe  peasant  Catholics ;  a  great  Church  Establishment  for  ajiftn  or 
a  tenth  of  her  people ;  large  landed  proprietors  totally  unac- 
4]aainted  with  the  condition  of  their  tenants ;  laws  for  punishing 
tbe  people,  enacted  by  party  violencei  and  administered  by  party 
insoliNitce ;  famineyr  dLiconXent^  insecurity,  deeds  of  atrocity^ 
wro^s  unredressed,  justice  di^rusted,  the  demagogue  powerful 
with  the  millions,  the  government  relyiqg  on  the  bayonet — such 
weare  soma  <^  the  features  of  Irdand  ixom  1801  to  1829. 

Let  us  shortly  notice  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  Emanci* 
patioa,  in  order  to  understand  the  Irish  difficulty  with  which 
Lord  Grey  bad  to  deal.  That  measure  had  been  proposed 
to  George  tbe  Third  by  Mr  Pitt  when  in  office,  and  abandoned 
by  him  as  soon  as  he  had  retired  from  power.  It  was  proposed 
by  Mr  Fox  in  1S05;  by  Mr  Grattan  in  subsequent  years;  by 
Mr  Plunkett,  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  partially  by  Mr  Can- 
ning;* For  aJ^uX  fifteen  years  it  was  an  open  question  in  the 
Cabmet*  Mr  Secretary  Cannings  supported,  Mr  Secretary  Peel 
opposed,  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 

After  Mr  Camung'a  death  th^  same  division  existed  in  the 
cabinet*  Pifttraoted*  oouncila  made  a  distracted  country •  At 
length  Mr  Q'Coniiell  pcocured  himself  to  be  elected  member  for 
the  county  of  Clare ; — assailed  the  English  government  and  par* 
liament  in  tbe  moat  inflammatory  language ;  and  by  means  of  a 
well-organized  association  brought  Ireland  to  tbe  verge  of  civil 
war.  Then  tbe  Tory  ministry  i;elented«  That  which  had  been 
refiised  tp  petitions  and  suppUcationa ;  to  offers  of  a  vote  on  the 
app^tment  of  their  jBishops ;  to  tbe  arguments  of  Mr  Fox^  the 
inspiration  of  Grattan,  tbe  eloquence  of  Plunkett^— that  which 
twenty-three  year^  oi  rational  discussion,  and  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  had  not  obtained,  was  yielded 
tQ  the  array  of  embattled  multiti^esi  and  the  threats  of  impend* 
iiag  rehelldton.  Catholic  Emancipation  was  granted;  but  the 
same  want  of  foresight  which  bad  marked  the  resistance,  accom- 
panied tbe  concessioa.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  itself 
was  tlie  trophy  and  tbe  triumph  of  popular  agitation.  Other 
questions  were  left  unsettled  ;  the  Protestant  Church  was  left  to 
suppoi;t  itself  by  tithe  aiuji  church  cess  levied  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  ma)ori^.  Nothing— for  next  to  nothing — was  done  for 
Education ;  Roman  Catholics  obtained  no  practical  boon«  either 
in  offices,,  diminution  of  burthens,  or  social  improvement*  It 
was  as  if  a  farmer^  in  America  had  cleared  his  lasd  9f  the  tree^ 
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which  shut  out  the  sun  and  air,  but  had  omitted  to  plough  or  to 
sow,  and  had  looked  for  a  harvest  of  plenty  from  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  heaven.  The  case  was  even  worse  than  this.  Popular 
agitation;  monster  meetings;  violent  speeches,  had  brought 
about  a  concession  of  legal  equality.  Why  not  try  the  same 
means  to  procure  a  redress  of  remaining  grievances  ? 

This  obvious  corollary  followed  the  government  proposition. 
The  Irish  were  too  quick  in  intellect,  and  too  much  elated  by 
success,  not  to  try  the  experiment  of  further  menace.  The  col- 
lection of  tithe  was  a  tempting  topic  for  an  orator,  a  sore  griev- 
ance for  the  people.  The  ragged  peasant  forced  to  pay  his 
penny  to  a  Church,  which  in  his  eyes  was  heretical  and  reprobate, 
was  easily  moved  to  oppose  the  exaction.  Passive  resistance  was 
the  signal.  The  conflict  which  had  been  carried  on  for  equal 
rights  had  raged  in  public  meetings,  in  assemblies  of  men  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  an  unjust  law,  and  petition- 
ing for  redress.  The  tithe  agitation  raged  in  every  farm  and 
upon  every  field,  in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Whenever  the  tithe  collector  appeared,  accompanied 
perhaps  by  a  brigade  of  constables,  perhaps  by  a  troop  of  horse^ 
the  cattle  were  driven  away ;  the  peasantry  were  summoned  by 
signal  from  hill  to  hill ;  loud  execrations  followed  the  ministers 
of  the  law,  and  bloodshed  was  often  the  result.  A  miserable 
peasantry,  thus  excited  in  their  homes,  and  instigated  by  their 
leaders,  could  not  restrain  their  passions  within  the  channel  which 
had  been  marked  out  for  their  resistance.  Fearful  assaults, 
atrocious  murders,  deadly  conflicts,  spread  over  the  southern 
counties  ;  the  government  was  powerless  for  repression  ;  and  the 
agitators  themselves  in  vain  denounced  the  transition  from  sedi- 
tion to  bloodshed.  Still  the  crime  increased,  and  deeds  of  the 
most  horrib*e  atrocity  were  accompanied  by  a  savage  spirit  of 
insult  to  the  victims. 

The  government  of  Ireland,  under  Lord  Anglesey,  had  been 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1832,  employed  chiefly  in  two  great  mea- 
sures. One  of  these  was  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the 
close  boroughs  of  Ireland  were  opened ;  the  right  of  election 
was  extended  from  the  sovereign  and  twelve,  a  common  number 
even  in  the  larger  towns,  to  all  householders  of  ten  pound  a- 
year,  and  an  additional  member  was  given  to  four  of  the  great 
towns. 

The  other  important  measure  adopted  by  the  Irish  government 
was  the  scheme  for  National  Education.  The  Board  composed 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  nearly  as  it  now  exists,  was  esta- 
blished. Under  their  auspices  a  system  of  instruction  was  adopted, 
of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children  conld  partake,  without 
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offence  to  their  parents  or  their  priests.     Against  this  scheme 
was  directed  the  cry  of  Bible  mutilation.     The  Bishops  in  the 

.  Hoiise  of  Lords  denounced  it.  But  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  mixed  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  rising  generatioiu 

StiU)  however  useful  these  measures  might  be  for  the  future, 
the  Ministry  which  had  carried  the  Refprm  Act  found  the  tithe 

<  war:  making  fearful  progress,  and  the  great  problem  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  still  unsolved. 

Whatever  might  be  the  measures  best  adapted  for  the  perma- 
nent happiness  of  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  encounter  the 
pressing  and  predominant  evil.  Life  was  insecure.  No  enjoy- 
ment of  political  rights,  no  encouragement  to  peaceful  industry, 
no  removal  of  glaring  inequalities,  could  succeed,  while  the  suV 
ject  could  not  feel  secure  in  his  field,  on  the  road,  in  his  bed. 
Lord  Anglesey  had  conceived  the  largest  schemes  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  without 
injury  to  any  living  individual.  He  had  drawn  an  outline  of  mea- 
sures for  the  future  improvement  of  the  country.  But  he  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  general  sedition 

'  and  local  outrage.  He  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  recommend 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  Coercion  Act. 

The.  eflfect  of  this  law  was  immediate.  The  murderers  and 
*  pr88dial  agitators  '  were  intimidated.     Life  and  property  were 

•  again  restored  to  their  ordinary  security.  It  .became  possible  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  improvement;  for  the  soil  which  was  lately 
covered  by  the  waters  of  strife,  was  made  fit  for  its  reception. 

A  plan  was  devised  for  removing  some  of  the  more  glaring 
deformities  of  the  Irish  Church.  Church  cess  was  altogether 
abolished.  Ten  Bishoprics  were  suppressed,  the  incomes  of  the 
clergy  were  subjeetaed  to  a  graduated  income-tax.  This  plan 
received  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Cabinet,  and  was  carried 
io  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Still,  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland  remained  theJChurch 
of  one-eigJHh  of  her  people.  The  religious  instructors  of  the 
majority  were  left  dependent  on  voluntary  contribution.      If 

.  Church  Establishments  were  a  good,  why  leave  the,  priests  of 
the  great  majority,  dependent  on  the  charity  of  their  flocks  ?  If 
Chureh  Establishments  were  an  evil,  why  leave  so  gross  an  in- 
stance of.pay  without  congregations  as  the  JProt^stant  Church  ? 

<  The.  opinions  of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet.were  known  to  be 
in  favour  of  a  iJedueiion  of  the  Establishment     Lord  Welleslc^, 

.  -who  hmA  sfici^eeded  Lo^ifd  Anglesey  as  lord-lieutenant,  had  a^- 

.Fised^  in  Jandary  1884,  the  issuing  of  a  Goinmi^sion  toas^c^tain 
the  respective   numbers  of  £p;9eop%lia|iSs  Presbyterig^np,  and 
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Roman  Catholics.  Mr  Ward  Iwjd  0ven  notijt^e  <rf  ^  «)0don  fer 
a  day  in  May,  respecting  the  frfsh  Oirtirtfc.  Btit  it  now  Veomne 
obriotis  that  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Ripoti,  tli^  I>dke of  RicbaMfid, 
and  Sir  Jatees  Oraham,  wotrtd  ad^it  of  «o  further  ^measures 
respecting  the  ecclesiastical  establisbinetits  hi  Ir«iais4.  -Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  84pon  tendered  their 
resigilattrons.  They  were  accepted  by  'Lord  <}rfry.  The  Doke 
of  Richmond,  who  had  been  ecbsrent  in  Paris,  ifoll^w^d  Ae 
example  of  Lord  Stanley. 

The  Commission  advised  by  Lord  Wellfe^ley  mas  nmr  issued  ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  adminisCration  of  Lord  Grey  mght 
have  the  glory  of  settling  the  long  vexed  question  of  Ire- 
land. But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  Lord  Grey  wished  t^  feaew 
the  Coercion  Bill  for  a  year  logger ;  Lord  Althorp,  r^sfming  to 
conctrr,  tendered  his  resignathm.  Lord  Grey  sent  his  own  with 
that  of  Lord  Althorp  to  Windsor. 

Let  OS  now  consider,  m  as  far  as  a  short!  ^exporieooe'wiit  allow 
US,  the  effect  of  the  measures  of  w^iveh  we  have  ftmced  tke 
outline. 

The  great  measure  of  ParKamenlary  Reform  hos  now 'been  in 
operation  for  about  thirteen  years.  '  The  Tory  prediotiMm  of 
destruction  to  the  Monarchy  and  min  to  the  Church  have  heen 
signally  faldfied.  The  instittftions  of  the  ooHntry  have  been 
more  secure ;  tlie  consent  of  the  people  to  th^  adts  of  »rti«ir  repre- 
sentatives has  been  more  readily  aseertafne<d ;  the  "power  irf  great 
men  to  send  their  nominees  %o  Par)iam*en^  has  been^  %•  say  the 
least,  greatly  cvrtafled.  The  tep^r^^tativos  of  lAie  «eats  dF  our 
Mann^ctures,  "have  ^otrght  to  tke  disoamonsbftbo  Homdc  ^f 
Commons  imich  practical  IcntM^dgo,  atid  mudh  eniigjitenad 
argument.  The  Hoi»e  of  CoflranoHs  «hia$  ^e«n  rendrrod  «  more 
adequate  expression  of  the  sense  of 'the 'nalion^ — ^com^ling  as  jt 
does  of  Commercial  and  Manufaeturiiig,  as  weli'SS  Agrioritoral 
comnrunities. 

The  warr^  of  adjustment  tr  ^he  fAtn  of  Ytrfbnn  adapted  t«  any 
theory  ofi^presentalnfon,  was  supposed  tfayi»Bayardoii»' Refanuew, 
as  well  as  by  many  sagacious'  Tories,  ^to  'bo  a  tvpital  '4efeet. 
But  the  one  party  has  b^  ^app^htftod^  aiid^o>oiiftef  ^rnqpriMd 
by  the  reeiflt.  (t  is  quite  trroe,  tkair  had  CngiwMl  utmst  tent 
nembers  to  ParKamcnt,  it  woaM  tev«fcwti  absurd  lo4a^  id)«tud 
the  same  Trinnber  of  members  ^  {fat«»rk!b  and  CMppoikhMi,  «a  to 
Middlesex  and  the  WeiN;  Wifiiwg  of  Vorksbifow  Btit,  in  a 
oountry  Kfce  otirs^  U€«ge  and  ^MiMcripl^MMi,  *wltich  ifor'fivNs  oen- 
turies  had  preserved  Old  Saram,  wae  held  a  good'ploaA>r  «aay 
ineqaaHlies  in  the  new  system.    ' 
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The  language  of  Lord  Althorp,  himself  a  strong  reformer,  was 
trell  calculated  to  check  the  desire  for  "further  change.  On  Mr 
Grote*s  motion  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot  in  1^83,  he 
thus  expressed  himself — 

*  Since  he  had  had  the  honour  ^f  a  seat  in  that  house,  there  had  heen 
one  division  on  this  question,  on  the  motion  of  an  hbn.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite,  (Mr  O'-Conndl,)  in  which  he  had  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  hrfWot,  atid  be  *i ad  since  expressed  hhttsHf  in  favour  of  that  mode 
^  tokin^  vdtes ;  but  Iw  h«d  never  stated  or  ur^ed  it  as  a  Wn<?  qud  fnm 
-ctf  jgood  gmwrnaient.    ....    :Wbda  the  i)oestioa  of  ^Rfiform  of 
.ftTUatnsnt  was  hekve  the  House,  though  there  were  some  who  wished 
that  that  measure  should  have  gone  a  great  deal  furtk^r,  there  was  a 
.areadmess^  ibr  the  sske  A>f  the  great  mcea^ure  of  Beformy  to  abandon  the 
hallot ;  that  was,  in  fact,  the  vniversal  feeling  of  tlie  oouutry.     If  that 
was  the  case,  if  they,  uniting  with  the  great  majority  of  reformers,  (for 
those  who  espoused  the  ballot  were  not  the  majority  of  the  reformers,) — 
if,  uniting  with  them,  they  obtained  the  measure  of  Reform,  it  could  not 
be  right  and  proper,  or  just  and  fair,  to  turn  round  and  say,  "  having 
obtained  this  adv^tage,  we  will  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  obtain  the 
ballot.**    Tt  had  been  ^ated  by  the  hon.  member  who  brotight  forward 
ttiB  tnotioiit  tbttt  when  ki$  noble  friend  introdticed  "the  Referra  Biil,  be 
eaid  tlmt  this  was^a  qaeftiaa  not  immediately  connected  wiitb  4hat  mea- 
«are«    But  !be  ippeah)&  to  every  jcentleman  who  was  m  the  labt  .Partia- 
B^pt,  bad  w)iM>  kaaw  the  whole  .^rocoecUags 'while  the  question  ot  Reform 
was  goiag  oo,  whether  the  ,prx)raoter  x>f  that  measure  did  not  contend, 
that,  as  Uv  as  the  representation  ^f  the  people  was  concerned,  it  was 
considered  and  proposed  as  a  final  measure.     He  had  stated  that  fre- 
quently to  the  House.     It  might  be  said,  undoubtedly,  that  the  vote  he 
^ould  give  to-night  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  had  given 
on  the  motbn  of  the  ht)n.  and  learned  gentlemen  ;  hut  if  he  were  now 
TO  tt]fte  forthe  rimtlon  of  the  hon.  *g^ntlemam,  he  should  be  acting  moTe 
^tioofisfstea<i|f  "Wteb  leMery  thing  be^had  «ttfted  during  the  wliola  iprogviis 
lofikB  measure  'of Meftttm*'  *. 

Thusj  Lord  Al  thorp  interpteted  more  e3Ct«Bsively  than  any 
due  has  tidne^hwje,  the  'virttfal  ^ngagetoent  ibttt  tfce  Kefbrm  Bill 
was  to  1)6  carried  as  a  final  mea^tire. 

His  (teefaratfeiTB,  those  of  Lord  Grey,  and  tliose  which  "have 
been  since  made,  seem  to  haive  set  aft  resft  thre  fcwmidable  pre- 
posailof  a  New  Refonii  B31.  Btrring  tire  test  five  yc*eTs,  noserious 
^rfiscHSsion.bas  taken  p^tec^  4n  the  Hoase  of  CoHimwis  tipon  ex- 
tension of  sufirage,  or  the  dnmtimi  ef  PftrltatA^nt.  •  These  Qe^m 
tO'  have  settledSowti  terlo  iHeqtriescei^ce,  more  or  less  ddvdial,in 
tfce  e«ttlem^nt  of  18TO.  Few  exanapfes  wJM  be  found  in  history 
*«€ ao'gv^at  a^ange,  accomplished  ^th  90  little  diaturhanee. 

■  ''.ll  .  !*■.*•• 

tiy   !■       I  I      '       ^^'^mmt    f  I  fc  ^— »»»     i).i»  ilWliii  j  ii'.  ,1  »ji>  >|IH  1— ^^^J— ^Myi^  ■  I  I 

■• '    ''     '  *'  Bnmnrd,  tinrd  series  Vt?.^t5i.  p,  eXJ.    '         ''  '■ 
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The  laiportaace  of  the  reform  ^flfected  in  the  representation, 
can  only  be  measured  in  a  long  course  of  years.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  influence  of  a  free  press,  and 
tlie  long  habits  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  mitigated  the  evils 
of  a  sham  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  made 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  influence  of  property  was  rather 
diifused  than  diminished.  But  the  intelligence  and  union  of  the 
new  classes  of  voters  will,  in  any  future  struggle,  ensure  the  us- 
cendency  of  the  public  cause  against  the  cause  of  any  court,  or 
any  class,  or  any  individual.  It  is  only  when  the  people  them- 
selves are  divided  or  indifferent,  that  partial  interests  will  have  a 
chance  of  success. 

The  abolition  of  Slavery  will  ever  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  conversion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  West  India  Islands  from  slaves 
into  freemen — the  short  period  in  which  the  change  was  accom- 
plished— the  voluntary  gift  of  Twenty  Millions  sterling  for  so 
generous  a  purpose — the  acquiescence  of  a  body  of  men  who  had 
hitherto  resisted  any  invasion  of  that  which  they  deemed  their 
property — the  peaceable,  honest.  Christian  joy  of  the  emanei^ 
pated  negro,  free  from  scourge,  free  from  outrage — the  exchange 
of  slavish  fears  and  disguised  hatred,  for  willing  obedience  to  law 
and  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love — these  are  events  in  the  history 
of  a  nation  which  indeed  show  that  peace  has  her  victories  I 

Of  the  other  great  changes  introduced  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Al thorp,  we  have  scarcely  room  to 
speak.  The  retrenchment  of  useless  offices — the  reduction  of 
salaries — the  opening  of  the  China  trade — the  review  of  the  Bank 
Charter — the  restoration  and  amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws — 
the  mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Law — the  improvements  in  other 
departments  of  law  and  administration — will  have  their  place  in 
the  history  of  these  times.  When  compared  with  the  doings  of 
any  Tory  administration,  during  any  four  yesurs,  or  any  forty 
years  of  their  rule  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  measures 
introduced  and  carried  by  a  Whig  government,  between  Novem- 
ber 1830  and  November  1834,  appear  truly  astonishing* 
'  But,  for  our  imperfect  and  limited  sketch,  it  is  more  appropriate 
to  notice  the  spirit  in  which  these  measures  were  proposed,  than 
to  portray,  with  correctness,  their  separate, details.  That  spirit 
was  the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  for  which  Hapapden  and 
Sydney  laid  down  their  lives ;  for  the  sake  of  which  a  faithless 
King  was  banished,  and  the  power  of  France  successfully  defied. 
It  was  that  spirit  which  roused  Chatham  to  oppose  the  oppres* 
sion  of  America,  and  Fox  to  vindicate  the  outraged  constitotiovi 
of  his  country*  Lord  Grey  learned  from  Fox,  at  Fox  had  learned 
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from  Burke,  the  task  of  defending  and  improving  the  laws  of 
England ;  the  limits  to  which  popular  rights  should  be  carried ; 
and  the  bounds  within  which  popular  license  should  be  restrained. 
It  was  neither  for  democracy  nor  aristocracy ,  not  for  the  liberty 
of  ancient  republics  nor  for  the  perfection  of  an  ideal  com- 
monwealthy  that  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer  administered 
the  affairs  of  England.  It  was  to  purify  and  to  maintain  the 
English  constitution  that  they  gave  their  lives  to  labour,  and 
exposed  their  names  to  the  reproach  of  the  prejudiced,  the  timid, 
and  the  interested. 

We  have  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  the 
time  has  not  arrived  for  biography.  When  that  time  shall  come 
we  have  no  fears  that  the  reputation  of  the  statesmen,  who  have 
lately  been  removed  from  among  us,  will  be  diminished  by  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lives.  The  publication  of  the 
Diaries  and  Memoranda  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  by  his  sons,  has 
tended  to  throw  a  fuller  light  upon  the  pureantegrity,  the  scorn 
of  baseness,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  enlightened  opinions  which 
distinguished  that  excellent  man.  The  records  of  the  early  stu- 
dies, and  mature  efforts,  of  Mr  Horner,  have  preserved,  for  last- 
ing memory,  the  example  of  an  understanding  almost  mathema- 
tical in  the  strictness  and  severity  of  its  political  reasoning,  com- 
bined with  a  soul  the  most  lofty  in  its  aspirations,  the  most  in- 
dignant in  its  hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  most  disinterested  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  people's  welfare.  Neither  of  these  men  be- 
longed, by  any  hereditary  tie,  to  the  Whig  party ;  they  joined 
it  from  sympathy  in  a  public  cause,  and  were  faithful  to  that 
party,  and  that  cause,  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  Earl 
Grey  and  Earl  Spencer  were  Whigs  from  their  first  arriving  at 
an  age  to  take  an  interest  in  political  questions.  But  their  ma- 
ture convictions  did  not  belie  their  early  impressions.  When 
Lord  Grey,  at  sixty-six  years  of  age,  undertook  a  difficult  and 
responsible  office ;  and  when  Earl  Spencer,  relinquishing  the 
calm  tenor  of  his  private  life,  g^ave  up  his  beloved  pursuits  for  a 
great  duty,  and  a  manifest  peril — they  relied  on  the  patriotism 
and  zeal  of  the  Whig  party.  Men  may  differ  about  the  wisdom 
of  their  parliamentary  measures,  or  the  ability  of  their  civil  ad- 
ministration ;  but  the  noble,  exalted,  stainless  spirit  of  these  two 
men,  must  always  be  venerated  as  long  as  public  virtue  is  ad^ 
mired,  and  the  name  of  England  has  its  place  in  history. 
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Art.  I.: — The  Liv^s  pfthe  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England.  From  the  Earliest  Timef  till  the 
Reign  of  Kinff  George  IV.  By  John  Lord  Campbell, 
A.M.,  F.R.S.E.  First  Series.  Three  volumes  8vo,  Lon- 
don: 1845. 

Hhs  Le^l  Magistracy  of  France)  with  its  virtuous  Cliancellors 
.  and  courageous  Presidents,  was  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  ancient  Monarchy.' ,  Their  names  are  a  line  of  light  along 
Frepch  history ;  ^vA,  yih\\&  no  system  can  keep  up  a  race  of 
L'Hopitals  and  U'AgueaseauS;  it  is  more  than  mere  good 
fortune  to  have  produced  them  once. 

If  the  renown  of  English  lawyers  has  been  less  national  than 
prcfefisionalj  this  is  not  from  any  want  of  national  encourage- 
ment. ,  There  have  been  books  written,  expressly  to  declare  the 
'Graadeui  of  the  Law.'  Its  escutcheon  is  hung  out  to  the  world, 
embfttzoned  from  top  to  bottom  with  legal  fortunes  and  legal 
peerage  Names  already  noble,  like  that  of  Scrope,  dre  among 
iti  early  dignitaries :  for  many  Judges,  as  well  as  Chancellors, 
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come  a  Gentleman's  profession;  and  an  Advocate  in   England 
bad  more  brilliant  prospects  open  to  him,  than  in  other  countries. 
The  fact  of  the  gentle  blood  of  English  commoners  being  most 
ordinarily  made  (what  goes  under  the  name  of)  Noble,  '  by  car- 
'  rying  a  bag  in  Westminster  HoHi'  is  certainly  not  the  novelty 
that  Rome  Tooke  chose  to  hold  it.     Erasmus  was  struck  by  itj 
on  his  coming  among  us  in  the  fifteenth  century.     Coke  and 
Spel|^9tti,'  igKin  iTld  ag^n,  U^  thetm&def  qntiCQt  ^Qir  almost 
eVfery  manOr-iiods^  hi  timt  Norfoilt  ^^  Met^  «rf  jk^ud  a^  ^A 
been  planted  and  settled  from  the  Law.    The  Law,  too,  has  anti- 
quities   as    picturesque    and    legendary    as    the    Church.       Mr 
Addison,  in  his  history  td  the  Tjunpls,  points  to  something  more 
than  a  mere  sympathy  of  place  between  its  old  and  its  modem 
occupants.   Thereare  the  solemn  pageantries  of  the  coif,  and  calls 
of  mediaeval   Serjeants.   -Tiiwa  are  the,  masques  and  revelries 
of  Inns  of  Court^the  brawls  that  were  led  by  Benchers  and  by 
Judges — and  the  visit)  ji  4f  codrtlV  H^tton^  ivhen  the  *  seals  and 
•  maces   danced  before   him,' — all   of  them  still   surviving  in 
chronicle  and  in  song.     WftHe;  yet  fiirt^r  in  the  distance,  from 
time  to  time  is  seen  a  figure  (like  that  of   Old  Mortality  among- 
the  Covenanters'  tombs)  busily  replacing,  in  the  ancient  Chan- 
;4rble  chair  and  Dqarble  table, 
Vaniii^gf  the  l^gil  Antiijnaiiis  of 
thelrMiidy  gowns.     The  meti  *ho 
fessidn,  liave  deitl^t  Xi'^fs  nor  iitste 
s.     They,  fall  in  xt  once  "witk  the 
views  and  humour  of  their  own  generation  ;  and  whh  that  wfcer 
1,  which  belongs  tQ  modern  times. 
Lhe  inherent  glory  faf  'WftBtifllnste'r 
\b  buhlic  itifly  pefbaps  ^d  more 
!ian  Itie  profe^ssiont^  disposed  to  do, 
which  such  a  ^jooJs  aii  *  Coke  tibo^ 
bfetter  fitted  to  sharpen  this  facuhiM 
than  to  epJargp  t,lieR(.  The  public  will  also  tfe  jiaturalfy  niort  allvi 
.to  tbfi  dwaJv^T^t^eSj  (o  which  the  practice  of  ^n  Aifvpcate  (a 
.practice  ^W^ys  n?C?99arily  full  of  perilj  is  especially  e*pOscd  tt 
Jlngland;*  frpp  iM  bei"£  subject  there  to  cprtairl  inaxims,  tbt 
.au^ocs  of  whichi  if  Jiot  Jesuits,  wer«  cftrtainly  nei^frer  e:ialted 
9tM«s  n,<JE  8C^^p^uo^|  divicicB.     It  is  not  th?  less  it^c,  'howeVtr, 


■Ima^-if  GfeMv*  fiiprtjrCi  i^fftw^iy  -Twfw;  hj  Bdw»rd"t}Tirieii, 

-Sirtiit*!**;^*/    tiWf  fWder  of  ik»  Uve^keoTUfi  ajipps)  will  jrjeve 

to  Uva,  tbsit  it  is  already  a  monnment  pvet  j(s  ?l}t^'f  ^r^^ve I     6\it 

"  truth  la,  that  rales  uid  maxims  go  duly  a  little  way :  Att,  6t  alinott 
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that  tfeft  magnetic  Btftrpis.'ty  whiA  an  advocates  moral  compa*^ 

is  dfetuH^d,  are  notliing  like  so  n-equent  and  severe>s  shilling 

gflUeri^sbeneve;  ^nd  tL^  re  can  tie  Ijttle  douht  bat  that  Ike  iA^ 

pfoved-tnoi'afity  of  tnodern'tim^s  Will  Succeed  "        *  " 

of  the  profession  in  public  pplnion,  as  It  hi 

Bench.     Uirdt^r  ihe  "StuartH,  the  Bench  'ya 

ilnder  W6r!le  suspicions,  and  a(;pon1ingly  wa( 

laf,  than  the  Bbr.     Tl^e  counteraction  has 

I'fae  Belfianie  public;  vlitch  is  still  so  credul 

expense  of  the  law  and  lawyers,  would  at  i 

at  the  least  sign  oP  a  want  rif  re/ereoce  for  t 

Judges.     Beritham  destroyed  his  reputat^n 

oemmoh  Cainiess  by  his  tirades  on  them. 

But  thia  |8  all-  England  must  mi 
confidence,  with' which  the  practicE 
its  Supy&me  Courts  has  now  been 
for  use;  arid  nmjjilstlf^an honest  i 
et-mine  Make  of  i!iemiie|tes  no  g 
brings  ns  to  the  question — Hot;^  ■ 
^ce,  in  this  respect,  between  Franc 
is,  we  thipk,  indisputable'.  GVide) 
periiapfL  the  best  of  od);  Uxogt&i 
likefy  piape,  (ndeedy  Cor  It  to  app< 
dictionaries  ^to  acqpi^  themselves  i 
be  often  comparing  the  characters  t 
Idagistrates  df  Prance  were  the  fa 

iMI.amc.  , 

US  rrom  tne 

,ek.  'three . 

I^oiiiQilssipnf 

be  surprised 

arlyle  Still 

in,  attribute' 

! inhere d^  thi 

Q  part  of  it 

I  tney  had  held.,    ^  ■       *    t 

that'the  superiority  pf  ijia flld  ^ftgipttWJf, 

Eiij^faod  cap  be  efplalpe4j  by  WpflftS'PX- 

:gr^^  ip  ifljich  thp  Piyil  ii^fffl  »3  ^QIMS' 

b1],    depends  on  the  cbara'cteri  of  tbe   qi#R  V^JO  HH>V  f»^\f  ^^*M<» 

Contniit   Lpr4-CwDi)lfBli>  ftREcdfitfS  flf  the  ^m^\f  Fmnfiis.Wff'^  T"l» 
tije  wetl-^nQWfl  ^nec^o.tea  fjf  tjie  unjKofldly  M^^t^f w  ^f^.     Xet  ^ifj. 


Were  «ontjnifajariefli'  Vofth  w|th  w  mHcjf  PUESfteaf^  a;  (le  cff^  Jff^tj 
Hd^With^  [tmch  iS\A  «oul^  taW 
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ticated  in  France,  w^s  Buperior,  for  centoriet,  to  tlie  TamAcalar 
Common  Law  of  England.     The  study  of  a  system  founded  on 
the  Civil  Law,  would  have  more  philosophy  in  it  than  can  be 
found  in  the  bkck  letter  of  the  Year- Books.    So  far  is  true.    Bat, 
attuned  from  the  classical  derivation  of  the  Leam- 
,  were  eountcracted  by  senous  evils.    It  was  not 
that  Hale  wondered  at  the  affectation  of  tbe 
in  imitating  the  Roman  orators  in  the  turn  and 
>ading8.  On  the  one  hand,if  Domatand  Pothier 
matter  and  manner  of  their  jurispiudence  from. 
13  of  ancient   Rome;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
'orum  too  often  overlays  aad  theatrieaUzet  the 
even  lyAguessau  hiipself — of  that  D'Agaessan* 
who  bad°at  twenty-two,  the  credit  of  doing  more  to  reform  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  than  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  accom- 
plish, through  a  loDg  life,  in  the  reformation  of  the  law.     Be- 
udes,  had  the  difference  in  question  arisen  from  the  difference 
in  the  subject-matter  of  their  studies,  it  would  hare  prevailed 
throughout.      English   Civilians  would   hare  been  superior  to 
English  Common  Lawyers;  which  nerer  was  the  case,  after  the 
Common  Law  had  once  got  to  man's  estate.     Also  the  supposed 
difference  would,  in  this  case,  hare  been  as  strongly  marked  at  the 
Bar  of  the  two  countries,  as  upon  the  Bench.     Now,  of  this  also 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance.  The  English  Par,  on  the  whole, 
always  stood  as  liigh,  we  believe,  as  that  of  Fraoce.     We  must 
looh  elsewhere,  therefore,  for  an  explanation'  of  the  greatness 
achieved  at  times  by  the  L^al  Magistracy  of  France,  beyond 
what  that  of  England  has  erer  reached.     None  of  oui  country- 
men are  likely  to  accept  the  conclusion,  that,  on  a  comparison  of 
races,  French  and  English,  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Frenck 
people,  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  nature,  are  more  eminently 
adapted  for  Judicature,  in  its  highest  place  and  most  commana- 
ing  views.     Where,  then,  can  the  solution  of  the  problem  lie  ? 

Two  causes,  perhaps,  may  solve  it.  One,  being  the  difference 
in  the  methods  which  were  pursued  by  the  two  countries,  for 
cultivating  in  their  judicial  Magistrates  the  faculties  and  qualities 
of  roost  importance  in  the  performance  of  judicial  duties.  The 
other  cause,  and  apparently  a  much  more  powerful  one,  beiiw 
the  far  higher  station  which  was  occupied  by  the  Legal  Parlia- 
ments of  France.  It  approached  at  times  to  that  of  the  English 
Coostitutiooal  Parliaments ;  and  represented  a  dignity  and  in- 
fluence, far  above  any  thing  to  which  professors  of  the  law  in 
England,  as  a  body,  could  erer  look. 

The  first  of  these  causes — the  difference  in  training— is  a  rery 
mixed  question.  Hale  places  the  meridian  height  of  the  Eoglisk 
Common  Law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lil.     Yet  Sir  John 
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I>elve8,  wliode  feats  on  the  field  of  Poitiers  are  celebrated  by 
Froissart,  was  one  of  tfce  Justices  of  bis  King's  Bench ;  and 
Scrope  was  in  almost  «teiy  battle  of  any  consequence  for  forty 
years !     From  the  time,  however,  erf  the  law  becoming  a  jealous 
mistress,  and  requiring  that  her  servants  should  enter  upon  her 
service  from  their  youth  upwards,  it  has  always  been  the  habit  in 
Kogland  to  make  yeuog  Judges  out  of  old  Advocates.    While,  as 
we  understand  it,  i*pon  the  French  system'  Judges  usually  got 
on  ;the  bench  at  so  early  an  age,  that  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  proC^slsional  education  was  strictly  judicial.     According  to 
English  usage,  the.  best  way  of  securing  a  good.  Judge^  is  to  take 
the  Government  Lawyers  for  the  time  beiBg  ;  or  to  trust  to  thd 
criterion  i>i  admitted  skill  in  special  pleading,  or  adroitness  at  Nui 
JP/tii&   ChanceUors,  to  be  soie,  were  for  kwg  an  exeeptioo.  to  aU 
tmIc.   , a  few  had  the  great  good/ortune  of  being  brought  up  as 
Clerks  in  Chancery*   For  the  test,  that  anomalous  juc^fment-seat 
was  long  content  with  little  more  iaw  than  might  be  wanted  by 
St  Louis  sitting  under  his  oak»  or  by  Henry  V.,  as  he  isde* 
scribed  to  us,  leaning  on  his  elbow  after  dinner  to  receive  peti* 
tious.     For  ages,  the  office  4>i  Chancier  was  made^  in  most 
case^  a  purely  poetical  appointmeat:  to  be  filled  up  from  court 
or  cainp,  pulpit  or  university — with  the  most  producible  man,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  political  exigencies  w#uid  allow.     Mean- 
time, in  France,  their  judioial  Magistra<^y  was  constructed  upon 
aK^  entirely  opposite  principle.     Expectant  Chanciellors  (while 
yet   Crown   Lawyers)  appear  there  less  in  the  character  of 
Attorney- Generals  than  of  future  Ministers  of  Justice*     We 
read  of  minors,  of  the  age  even  of  eighteen,  already  Presi- 
dents.   Suppose  another  ten  yeara  to  have  been  ordinarily  added 
on  to  this  scandalous  precocity — still,  in  their  passage  through 
the  seminary  of  Advocate^,  they  will. have  been  studying,  there  as 
future  Judges.    It  was  not  to  tbem,,iin  arena  for  ^  the  da^liQl; 
fence'  ofpractice ;  but  only  the  school  of  their  common  sciericei 
On  the  l^e^sch,  in  its  several  approaches  and  departments^  their 
legal  mind  and  nature  had  to  be  formed.     Thus,  th^y  began  in 
the  career, and  in  the  character  in  which  they  were  tp  end*     Wq 
could  £s)[iG|y,  that  the  .seeds  of  their  noble  Ordonnance^^  and  of  their 
truly  legisUl^ye  learning,  are  to  be  found  in  the  unity  of.-tbeiJr 
position* 

There  were  gross  abuses  in  the  Parliamenjts  of  France.  We 
know  mpst  of  that  of  Paris:  Besid^^s  the  abuses,  which  must  be 
inseparable  frop^  the  venality  of  charges,  there  were  m^ny  prejt^ 
dices,  mu^h  violence.  The  faults  of  its  later  period  are.  freely 
exposed  in  D'Aguessau's  Mercurifiles..  Yet,  in  spite  of  al^ 
throughout  the  pivil  troubles  of  that  long  unquiet  kiogd^)fB,  we 
loot  o^t  fpir  it,  ^  tiepry  JV,  of  France  ba4^  bw  ^oJd^^^p.  look 
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%  his  j^hitQ,  plume  at  tbf  buttle,  of  J^ry.  l^lf^  n^lp^  )^WVlkg 
Vt  tie  French  Parliament,  tuU  of  oyjefty  »»d  caursigi^  mdjr 
jbave  heen  partly  owiiig  to  the  pure  ^d  ^oaplq.sp^rce  fron^ 
whichj  regaraitig  tliemselve^,  all  aloiig  in  the  light  of  pi^pairar 
lory  Judges,  their  natures  had  be^^n  suj^lied.  ,.. 

<  boi;is  amara  su^  ^oii  i^f  rmiscnit  imaam.' 

Biit  if  Inu8l  be  attrlblited  mtdnly  t^  tlie4!0eoiod  caa6#,  by  itbiek 
Kve  hdVe.  guppoEted  tbattfa&g^atei'.repUtatioiii  otthiA  Ft^n^h  Ma^ 
gistfaoy  may  b«  explaiffied^iiainelyy  to  the  Ugh  Gott^totioiial 
etat^QQ  whi«h  they  illkd^  Tbem  were,  in  M^  tbii^teeti  PftHi^Utfenf ^ 
f^the  Bartiaihett  of  Pam  at  their iieikdi     I«i  t^elr  body  at^d  tbeit 
tdiin^  they  oomprehendi^d  as  mliny  as  fiv«^kid4^tt  tfadiisdnd 
fandUes ;  the  flower  of  the  b^ni^pem^i  of  ^taiUi^:    The  States- 
Gbenenl  w^re  in  abey a»ee»   The  N»bili(7y  p^tt  eiihi^t*  scattered  v^ 
the  proVinoeci,  or  Wete  flookitig  to  t6np^  td  lie  4ti^  ^eiHbh)id^re4 
and  sei^rile  valetsi      Thefe  ^a»  not  k  %itigl4  <dbj^  to  b^  si^eii 
i^erdHB  the  walBte^  erect  4nd  iAdepeiidetil';  ti^iirg  to  ^ich  tfaii 
pctople  obidd  tii^n  for  a  ionk  of  de&ttc^  bt  ^^i^  of  ^eAlge=^6x^pt 
their  PiurliainidntSi     En. this  respect^  «»<)  fi^OM  the-Mii^  m\k^^ 
(there  beings  nothing  ^Ise   6n  \Hiioh  to   tik  -it,)  tb«^  Fr^neh 
Fariianwnts  ^  cbntt^d  ia  th^mselt^  ffiu^  ^  Ihi^'  '»tm&  ^m^ 
t>f  audie#ity  ^nd  of  aelltifettbm^,  by  ^hiKib  th«  ^ImiM   tft 
Tat>k4y    faarii   bee^me  a    t^ck  oti  <eVfen  the-  'Stlit^ifs  ^Ul 
They  ^t«re  in  posses^fcon  of  th^  ^^^  i^iietibe'  o(  gr^at 
ti^edHh-^'^tiM  strike^  as  on  ^  gong^  by  tb^  td^vAMditig  ^ril  ^ 
}A>pulttr  tali^ts^afld,  when  tb^y  Spp^Uledt^  ihspil^ing  reebll^f^^ 
tiohs  ia  «1^  ^a^  the  ooAfideftC^  ^  k  m^lioh  ]ii&§Wiet^  to  their 
eidli     Yet  <^t  whieh  fiiadie  tb^ii^  stf^gtb  iti  one  '^Me-,  ntad& 
ttKdf  weaknois  in  anbth^i    Tb^y  iftiobd,  it  i#  tttt^ )  ISut  thi^ 
(MMd  ak)&e.   They  W«r6  aMb,  tieee§^¥ilj^  ntid^  th^te^trtihit  Of 
that  nk>d«ratioki  Md  lo^  of  M'd^t*^  iivfat&h  i^M  ^e  isdtd  of  etay 
l^a^foej^v  ^sp^tially  bf  the  M&^idtrb^  ttf  th^  La#.    It  i^  tiot 
to  be  wondered  ^t^  tbeil^fbt^i  that  iht^y  w^frli  ndt  Urbh^  enongh 
%^  Uryfiitr  tbo  }ldnl»t«(ni  of  de>spdtistn.     It  -^ki  imieb,  thM  they 
0dtild  always  blaf^,  and  fir^^tt^rftly  do>iVth>l  Hh^M.      6Mh  ^  t^t^ 
pofatioO^  p6t^ettiftlly  ft^  it  We^e'Uiifd^  'AfMi  m  the(^  bmt  it^hts 

ami  fdf  thos^  «^f  theii^  f^lo#t^ti^eiis,  w«is  k  tttl^  g^y^ittMitiitk  fb^ 
l^^iiig  d«oide^  ifi^nM^'^iMn  ^f  iJottr^c%^^!V6yit1lt>if^nd  fUMF 
principles,  of  earnest  purpose  and  devoted  courage.  AhA  M^ 
^rdingty  tt  loMed  th^Mf.  Mea^Whil^,  i^  whftt  k  deb^itd^t,  bre- 
eflrivti^  ^fid  isolate  st««e  lii^^i^'thc^  jlid^iji!  brkhV^  leftftf 
fiiigUiftdl  Tfa«  Gfaiihe«lhM,  ih  (niHibtil^,  W^t^  )^isittmW 
t^H^ed^  aH  Mcdpt  When  OhtHthiil^i^,  prdjM^iUHallf  «ip6sM: 
Wheil  ittiwynrthy  ^oApliarli^  W^^ib  HeAHhti^  M  theitt;  khd  UN! 
«dUB«MM^  of  ltei¥  8dt«ieyei|ll  dk^k^M  i6\7^fd^  tUiA;  tb^  bkd 
AotK>#«tM€dt)p6tat!otttdfaUl)iaekv^^      The  cfdnQltiott  df  tlM 


JiU§^$  wm  ^\r  «  ^M«  01?  .tw4;>  better,  JMCiiJliien  J^ol^  ^W^e> 
the  hglftefiit  ^^t^i^tic^  of  ti^  Fronde,  Vff^t  )i^ve  fully  appr^^ 
•iiited  th^  gjocy  A3  wpU  ^a^Ue^e/eurity  of  h^s  paaitipn  :  ptvMiW 
iJdiok^d  wWi  Bai»i^  .awf«?^  W  pity  pa  tbif  m^ipjbers  of  ^fee  Robp 
in  EAglimdy  wfeer^  iviiat  are  called  rte  J^onpur^  of  t^j5  prpfe^^ipa 
Irene  top  ofl^ep  tu?t?ed  into*  <kgfad^qn  ^^^  ^  f^Tmp^ 

J/^g^9i  eym  Jj^iml  $Qdief f ,  c^oot  JWE  ^i^  p^iti^s  and  cpj^e 
<Hut juofc^r^*  TJt?  trvo^ftf  yic^  are  apt.  bovi?x«fr^wfe  aji  oppp^ii^ 
88  thrna  irf  God  wd.  MwWPi»  ?  A*  Qp  vadef  yprypartM^ji^^  cir::^ 
mnJat^Dci^  md  6v  it  ti«§,  thp  b^l^it?^  p^  ^  in  favpiur  .9^  ^J^ 
wibn*  But,  tlw  iwritipft  BV€ya  of  ,t^  FrepjQb  Paj^y^flieutij  yras 
cs^eiBilially  »  fo)90.pn0^  Jq  cawB  it.W  feq^^  WW<Jflffjefii  Wpi|i4 
lii0  o^ie«»9it}e9  wbi^i^ati&$d  it,  aU  ^  gl^i^  D|t  in0«{iief^4^m^ 
and  el^Mation  n^puM  bi^ye  baen  bP^^t  top  d^:^  tAgb  the 
present  ddy,  lot  if^tfinc^i  ^pri^e^t^tiyp  Gj^yjernwient  ep^l^i 
nit  t9  •D^QQpeU«.  Ubf  jrty  ^d  ppcder  on  c^ape^  ai|d  ^i^cr  ^xn^y 
L&WyerSf  wbo.^^Ater  hpiy^  upK^a  the  war  of  m>litic;s, , ept($r  pn, 
k  liAgk-bAAided  and  9A  tJwic  o)^]|  co^.    A  JPfirlim^^  f^^ 

britiiis^  ufOR  iwhp8i9  b^^grapby  JLprd  Csu^pbell  h^.^  V^^i 
•Bteredy  how  fotr  jar^  4b^x .  ?|i?bpm  Jjja  popular  WTOlUve 
will  aicut.  hw^  made  9^^<[^  ^99Va  widely  jknowi^  tb^  ^h^ey  eyes 
were  before  I  They  are  takeii,  of  cqi^r^/rpn^  tb^  W^{  ppl^tic^ 
part  bf  ih0  prpfcB^jpa  {  y^t^  jhow  few  are  th^e  "whfm  (^  ffr  as 
tbrir  biajtdry  ;^an  ifc^.  jw^ov^pd)  P^fli^meAt  !«^owJd  h^vp  fluswl-^tr 
CBce|»t  Up6tt  l0gal  l^^eaticpa!  Qf  thies^  Cl«i;eBido9  i»  one  j  ^4,^ 
he  tiilis  110  hittiseUi  i(hat  ai^  aopipi  is^s  Jtus  t^pk  ^p  ^plHipi  1^,  e^rn^U 
be^aidJuUe.  Ih^  iWi.  A  lO^rtwp  iMWct^n,  JiipWr^vw  Pf  t^^.  J^wL 
abiliiy  of  £ngtoiid»  WiM^  &Qmeki^  or  aootb^i  alwfiyjS  ^nd  itp 
WVf  into  pubUa  Ij^fe;  whUe  WithMig«  pr  JDe|i;t^  ^ptJbwg*  of  Uf 
LMtettTf  gjeoiva  is  patiri«d)o^  in  ^b^t  dir/^ctfipip.  jlt  is,  far  otb^wi^A 
in  Frn^tee^  M.  (Juiiot'a  Historj^^wa^tj^e^-  Weiej^^pjtfl 
wmd  about  A  ^i«tpr5r  fd\h>^  F^liapi(enit/0f  Vm%  YJt^ic^  w^  bava 
knig  beeii  iookioiaf  foipwArd  to^  af  Um  Qat^^  ^pl^ei^,^  tbt 
Uistofy  rf  tfceijBrOUcfe;  by  ftt  St  AuWr^.  W^ifiW  %  •♦!("«% 
maAhk  beguile  ^X\f[^ei  9^0  r^^m^i^d  FiofiA?t>  Ijlii^o^  ^ ^q 
fivtianant  krf  Nptina«Miy>  V9.  our  r^adepp«  Tb^ii  ^^  WWK 
thMga  A9  it^  wibJok  ^a  .  J&«gl^b  bifttpripc^  l^wyier  ^bou^  ^^  ^ 
litiow.         ^     .,'.'•    ..  •    r  'J  •  .;    .  ^"*.  ! 

':  Wie^iiMMlb  AQt  wish  that  h^rA  €am^e^  imy  b^  fiewitted  lo 
isiisli  ^l^irm  of  tb«  Gbalv^l^pra  of  .E^la^ 
Imf&am  ^  ^  wmn  ef  JetlciflPflR  »  Bi^ti  it  ia  AxgveiiA  ti,im»xn  ^  1^  .^ 
fiwl  that  lua  welltieanMd  idbiare  is  qp  blppily  emj^py^^. .  A^ 
EngJiBb  Gbfiiwd^r  ia  an  aippbiMaaB  M«d  pf  pi?r9M  j^y^n  npw.: 
»<7  ndM  apd  ftfas  aadke  mbsi^at  jH  rateeiaiid.  ^udg^  a^  a  ip^^tjr 
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character,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  comprehended 
in  the  present  volumes.  It  is  only  when  we  are  some  way 
through  them,  that  Chancellors  begin  to  be  concerned  in  the 
comparison  which  we  have  ventured  upon,  between  the  Legal 
Magistracies  of  France  and  England.  At  first,  the  Chancellor 
apparently  had  no  Judicial  duties  to  pierform.  Afterwards,  be  had 
been  some  time  in  the  exercise  of  them,  before  there  is  a  shred 
of  evidence  froili  which  we  can  conjecture  who  succeeded,  and 
who  failed.  To  the  last,  (so  late  a  growth  was  our  present  Court- 
of  Chancery,)  our  chief  information,  as  well  as  interest  in  ibes^ 
volumes,  has  little  reference  to  the  Chancellor  as  a  Judge.  We 
seldom  read  of  him  but  as  a  Politician.  In  this  character,  dividing 
the  volumes  by  their  bulk  and  pages  into  nearly  equal  halves,  and 
giving  the  first  half  to  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  last  to  Lawyers-^^ 
Lord  Campbell  has  furnished  us  with  the  materials  of  a  pretty 
large  induction.  The  two  professions  appear  before  us  by  "ihdr 
chiefs,  age  after  age,  as  schools  in  the  art  of  government.  Whieii 
of  these  schools  of  government  was  the  best,  or  yadier,  wfaiefa  o£ 
them  was  the  worst,  judging  of  them  by  the  schcdars  they  sent 
forth?  *  What t:onclusion  does  Lord  Campbell  enable  ns  to  draw 
in  this  respect  ?  Again,  which  of  the  professions  sufiiered  mmt 
from  the  dattiaging  effects  of  the  experiment  \xp6n  the  character-* 
iistic  virtues  of  their  proper  calling? 

This  may  seem  an  xingraci6us  beginning  to  a  review  of  Lives 
of  English  ChancellorSi     But  we  are  meaning  kindly  by  our 
readers.     Most  of  them  will  bring  to  Lord  Campbell's  book  no 
other  notion  of  a  perfect  Chancell<yr,  except  what  they  may  have 
seen  or  heard  of  in  the  persons  of  Lord  Eldon  or  LordCotten* 
ham.    Our  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  put  them  upon  their  guard.. 
It  is  a  very  different  sort  of  dignitary,  whom  they  are  about 
to  meet  under  thfat  solemn  name.     This  they  must  remember. 
It  is  the  fact :  and  one,  respecting  which  we  hte  desirous,  in. the 
next  place,  of  suggesting  a  consideration,  by  way  ef  corollary* 
We  mean,  the  strong  historical  probability,  that  the  ChanceUora 
and  their  times  accorded  with  each  other.     The  marble  chair  of 
Chancery  would  not  have  been  occupi<gd  by  priests  or  soldieis. 
through  so  many  ages,  when  scarcely  any  thing  else  was  done 
on  system,  but  that  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  queetions 
brought  before  them,  was  in  reality  better  suited  to  the  rude 
necessities  of  the  times,  than  would  iiave  been  another  .kybrid 
Court  at  Westminster,  such  as  exists  there  at  present^^-adxBini»« 
tering  a  nondesi^pt  variety  of  the  Common  Law,  aad  pasttng'ic 
off  as  Equity.     Lord  Campbell's  inthnations  to  the  coatrary,  are 
strortg  and  frequent:  and,  we  have  as  little  hope  ef  bringing  faim 
over  to  our  opinion,  as  we  should  have  bad  of  recondliiig  Coke  to 
EIleMn^re.  Yet  we  oaonot  help  suspecting  liim  of  an  anacbsooism; 
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of  a  judgfin^  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  nind^ 
teenth*  A  strong  hand^  and  a  rough  equity-^^the  arbitrmm  bcaii 
t7tW—-are  often  wanted  in  simple  and  irjregulAT  soeieties.  Take 
the  comparatirely  golden  age  of  Exlward  IIL  To  the  great 
comfort  of  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Campbell,  three  Chief-Justices 
(Parnynge,  Thorpe,  aud  Knyvet)  sat  in  his  Court  of  Chancery 
for  about  six  years,  nearly  in  succession.  As  th0  two. first  died 
in  office^  and  as  Knyvet  reined  only  to  die,  they  must  have 
been  put  there,  dying  men.  Lord  Campbell  assumes,  how- 
ever, that  these  appointments  were  most  successful,  and  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  We  wish  he  had  printed  his  authority  for 
the  judgments  attributed  by  him  to  contemporaries,  in  these  and 
other  cases.  The  Commons  had  petitioned  that  none  but  laymen 
might  be  appointed ;  not  intimating  any  wish  that  the  laymen 
should  be  lawyers.  Their  subsequeat  petition  in  the  time  of 
Parnynge,  that  the  >  Chancellor  should  be  a  Peer,  does  not  look 
much  like  satisfaction.  We  know  that,  while  he  was  sick,  two 
Masters  sat  at  the  seal  for  him  :  and  that  Thorpe  gave  over  the 
seal  to  the  custody  of  the  Masters.  The  Common  Law  experi- 
ment, therefofe,  does  not  appear  to  hi^ve  b?en  made  under 
favourable  circumst^ces,  in  the  persons  of  these  Chiefs.  Were 
there  any  truth  in  the  supposition  of  their  having  greatly  s^c* 
ceeded,  the  disappointment  which  followed,  we  are. told,  on  the 
failure  of  ^adyngton,  a  Common  Lawyer  who  succeeded  them, 
would  soon  have  been  got  over.  Yet  what  is  it  that  we  really 
find?. 

Every  lay  Chancellor  for  the.  next  hundred  apd.  fifty  years 
w«is  either  a  soldier,  or  a  courtier  I  The  leaiming  of  the  Common 
Law  was  evidently  in  small  request  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ta  a  much  later  period :  .much  lat^  than. could  have  been  ex-* 
peoted.  Evelyn  observes  uppn  it.  The  law.  pf  the  eourt  waa 
still  so  loose,  that,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Archbishop  Williams  could  administer  it  without  pro- 
voking aay  serious  animadversion  from  the  jealous  lawyers  who 
were  practising  before  himf  Nor  was  this  all. .  As  late  as  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  when  the  principles  and  course  of  equitable 
interposition  might  be  presumed  to  be  becoming  settled,  they 
were  so  much  at  variance  wit^  the  rules  and  proceedings  of  the 
law,  that  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  th^  most  eminent  Common 
Lawyer  of  his  day»  on  b^ing  removed  from  the  Chief- Justiceship 
of  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  failed  completely. 
It  was  discovfered  that  ^  h^.had  not  a  head  for  that  kind  of  busi-^ 
*  ness.'  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  now, 
as  a  he^d  for  Equity,  and  a  head  for  Law.  In  the  mean  time. 
Lord  Campbell  should  console  himself  in  his  character  of 
Biographer,  both  for.  the  latitudinariitn  profipineness  of ^  our  criti-- 
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GbinetH^T^.  Hm  O)lftn«ellor8  will  Bot  be  leis  nsefal  lo  httn  for 
hi^  [Present  parpodis^  ffom  bbt  fodng  inwyere.  T4iere  ftnay  set  be 
lHatsh  mdf  e  td  be  slild  of  ]ii4)st  of  them^  than  of  Ad^nendus^  Refier^ 
endisiry  to  EthelbeH;,  "Ari^b  whdii  faU  teries  of  TabkoMx  opens. 
But  this  little  t^ould  have  been  dtill  kss^  had  tbejr  pA9se4  their  dtfyd 
trith  their  clerks  in  framing  i^nits  in  coHstmUi  ecuui  aria  hearing 
^bjection«  to  a  Master'l  report  op^n  a  title  or  an  atcbcvnt. 

Notwitfastaiftding  the  dcoaaional  dttkie9s  fr<Mn  whidi  no  seme 
6f  offidal  hettife^j  gpiritnal  or  iay,  eon  he  eitempty  a  series  of 
portr^itid^  MtiLtAe^ting  \^ith  Augmeodtis  and  fite'Swithia^  and 
dK^ing  utith  Lord$  Bi^ugfaaih  atid  Lyildhai^t)  was  a  lacky 
thoug;ht.  What  a  gallery  to  walk  roand  and  think  in  I 
Biogtat)hi*M  dre  in  literiiture  what  portraits  ate  in  paantidg;  and 
they  faav^  becoitie  of  la«e  almost  equally  the  fasitiba^^— sorely 
with  fat  m^^  reason.  Sihee,  DM  only  hte  ihe  lives  of  mtik 
ttnly  emitiieBt  anlong  6w  mb^  elective  motal  44ttdies^  and  the 
be^  company  wi^  can  bdep,  (a  ^compliinebt;  we  can  hardly  pay  a 

fiillery  df  picfJtite^t)  but  biography  passes  easily  into  history* 
iMy  h  petisoli  wbd  bai  had  iKKhing  in  his  charaM^r  Hidre  Am 
Ih  fa%  cotinteHaiive  %erth'y  of  being  heM  in  remembmaee^  batt 
yet  had  tb^  fottiittb  lo  get  so*  mised  ki  anieug  mere  eirifcin^ 
%ai^  ih  ^enlful  tiaie^,  that  for  the  dake  ^f  fsireMmMautial  tmthp 
atid  th  wSi^  Ho  tMike  the  gi-ottp  eettiplete^  -We  ^iMist  net  let 
him  die. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance,  by  which  this  clato  «f 
Hi^nioir^  Win^  ttpbti  lo^t  cohfidenc^^.  They  have  littfe  tp  say  to 
that  stately  Aktn}^  wh^  has  been  dulled  the  Mase  of  History  i 
#ho  reeerveft  in  fotih  and  ^re^nbny  abd  flowing  robes,  entertaina 
h^r  gtkests  ^ith  philosephSc^  generalities^  and  shows  them,  ae 
i^ected  frotn  sotne  gilded  miitor,  mkty  distances  and  panoraiarie 
tiews.  Ttteii^  office  seems  rather  (ai  much  a^  Mssible)  that  ef 
contetifipbtaty  chroniclers.  Theit  bWttess  is  with  dingle  4gwee^ 
tntfa  the  tti^tes  and  kabitis,  the  hopes  ikni  <^ars  of  indivtd«Mils.  It 
ha^  bei^n  t^tnarked,  {and  traly^)  that  2M  ^dinary  enoilgb  sort  of 
inan  iiHh)  should  i^k^  a  ^uffibl^tly  fall  atid  honest  af^eoMit  «f 
His  life  And  Adv^bt\ites,  might  tiMdce  «iite  bf  bavirig  many  mfre 
t^ftdets  at  tbti  mA  of  two  hundred  years^  tbati  the  num  p^pubtf 
Irathoi*  ^  h{«  d^y.  Thb  object  bf  a  bibgrapb^  of  ba)f-fbrgbtieia 
UV€^  is,  to  reicbver  attd  piit  to^tbet  ibeit  broken  fMgmeatd^  m4 
tb  breathb  Ag«in  into  th^in  the  bl^th  bf  life.  I^  fetto^ing  ibo 
course  of  any  on^  lMdl\f4dUaf,  WC  tMtst  be  loft^il  tttkeh  to  <piabe# 
where wte  have  neVetbe^n  befoM :  attd  evett  tthen  we  are  brought 
but  upon  the  b^Aten  Irack  bf  Mstory,  Hie  ^ct  ^1  be  qaitia 
AMelretit  froth  ^*at  it  wouM  baVe  be^,  ff  We  had  b^en  npon  tbe 
tiMt>ikl&  Ui^  Whble  Wir^    Wb.  baV^  nb  doubt  bat  that  Mi»y  % 


vdtema  ^nreUeft*,  itSio  faks  iiwideraA.fer  ahd  midk  in  g«fi«fAt 
bistdries^  will  adnut  thk  to  be  th«  easisv  oil  ittftkiiigf  the  jouftie^ 
iKilt  Jlord  C«nif49eU  and  Iiig  CfaanK^llbrs;  We  bedrtiiy  wfeh 
that  Mr  MUmanv  dr^sotne  other  bboefttODd  capable  divine  <^f  the 
present  libtjr,  mmjdd  dtmw  up  for  our  inltraotioR  a  sfabUar  §eriee  ol 
tbosfe  EngtiiBh  prelates^  who  have  tiaiDtaio^  (in  due  imly  apos^ 
tdical  inclessioii  kistoriatis  cen  veeognise)  tlie  saiM  relation  td 
the  Omrch  a»d  things  spiritual^  ithioh  English  ChaBcelkim  for 
ages  stood  in  to  iUbiigs  temporal  and  the  Slate. 

.  Lilrd  CataplMU  h^s  the  natof  al  wish  oi  a  biof  i*aph6y  to  mak^ 
bifl  heroes  as  agi'eetaiile  as  poseiUe.  He  sho^  them  off  td  «is^ 
Iheretee^  way  ^hef^<Y«tbeir  than  in  tbeir  tiott)rt^«--a  gi«eat  metty 
to  that .  loangSfig  ^>ersoh  called  .the  g>eMral  leader  i  $md6 
Chancery  is  a  place  so  dark  and  intricate,  that  when  once  thrown 
ifito  it  ifi>  raying  a»  significant  ^9»-fixlHng  into  h>ye)  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult almost  for  a  reader  as  a  suitor  to  get  out.  But  the  public  is 
go  ih\ithih  the  habit  bf  contleaing  an  officer  with  iiis  office,  that 
^e  ^tisi  Ato^  a  inb^^nt  at  the  door  of  the  said  office  and  look  iui^ 
iThls  U,the  more  rea^onalble  when  we  consider  thai  it  is  only  by. 
being  Ch^QceUbrSy  thai  the  subjects  of LcMrd  Campbell's  biography; 
^7^  Cfcune  H^d^.theji^rjisdi^tUMaipf  his;pM«. 

Ghaiooalier  is  a  ^vid^  wbrd-^^  pontifioal,  feudid.     Of 

biidd)le  (IffigliH  ^(ml  4enbting  merely  the  Usher,  Attanuetisis, 
or  Seor^tatyto  the  kaperial  'oourt,  it  Wi»  traaftfetihed  to  the  eotirts 
of  Oiudal  «^r%ns^  ^ith  all  the  ad^antag^s  byt^hich  jtitt^r 
positloii  ftat^rrttU^  faVotos  mitiisfert  i?  W6ll  a^  IbVerj^.  This 
Northaim  teltled  iti  fehgland  and  ^  Sicily  aboyt  the  same 
tim^.  Oil  WilRatai  ahdltbger  Settiiajf  up  for  thepiselves  at 
^ings  over  tiieii:  resoective  ponqiiests,  they,  immediately  jfoU 
Ipw,e4  t|^e  ejioample  of  Fi'ai^t^;  and  made  tWi  attendants  on 
l^i^r  ic^^9  ,Jb(M^ehol4  .^ffai)F^  ^  persODf  ptinjoipftl  officJirs  of 
Ita4e«  ThtB  offica^of  ClMtoeeUbr  was  the  same,  at  fir^  in  tfaio 
tbreft  oouatfics.  The  d^^ftaaidiflEieiheiit  of  that,  of  France  waited 
for  the  OhaiietikMblH{i  i^f  <3^iefrit)b  (at  the  b^^niitg  of  thb  tfali'' 
teMtli  «<ehiiaty,)  aild  Is  eo  be  atMtoutbd  a)!>^atetitly  to  his 
pfaWrniaJ  *aS6enddttt*y.    Th6  ag]gtaiidiiei[<ierit  of  that  df  Ehgland 


maci^  ^e.  jno^%  en^ur^qig.  .  It  i^  cwrio^s  lo  observe^  \i4iUe 
thi^  Qt^u^c^ilor^ip^i^GfPranoe.aQd  England  at  last  para^d  ftom 
f^Mhother>  Ia  tMir  g^reate^  lohapactoriatieS)  olmo'stioa  widely  s» 
the  PavlianMiltsiof  the. tMrko. kingdoms;  yet^  uadei* their  ecMMoh 
Bama^  tbey  pse^r^d  an  ammtig  aiwllarity  in  vaflou^  tH^ift^ 
birstinoee*  Amdng  dlhei:^,  the  French  were  ^  sabeittitibti)^ 
^  dtiMelV«l»,  in  a&  ibM  mk\kA  td  the  Custody  (if  iibi  ths 
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Sovereignty)  of  the  Seak^  evea  a£ber  the  Custody  ^of  the 
Seals  I^ad  been  reused  into. a  separate  dignity*  Thomas  LiOjrd 
Hoo  of  Luton^ ,  one  of  Queen  Elizahetii's  ancestors  i  through 
the  Boleynsy  was  maintained  by  the  English  sword  in  the 
Chanoellorship  of  France  for  fourteen,  .years  towards  the  imddie 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  cannot  he  supposed  to  have 
been  a  likely  perso^  to  assimilate  the  practice  of  the  two 
Chanceries  in  more  important  matters.*  The  Conqueror 
had  brought  over  Maurice  his  chaplain  with  him  into  Engv* 
land.  He  placed  him,  with  the  name  of  Chancellor,  at  the 
head  of  a  College  or  Company  of  Koyal  Notaries;  which 
consisted  also,  after  the  fashion  or  necessity  of  the  tioies,  of 
King's  chaplains.    In  his  character  of  Arch*  Chaplain^  the  Chan* 
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*  The  numerous  references  in  Ducange,  under  the  words  Caned" 
laria,  Capa,  and  CapeUa,  are  very  curio^s^  etymologicallj  and  histori- 
cally. CapeUcBf  or  Chapels,  were  so  called,  from  "being  the  holy 
places  in  the  royal  palaces  where  the  Kings  of  France  kept  their  relics; 
above  all,  the  great  national  relic,  the  Capa,  the  cape  of  cloak  of  St 
Martin,  which  went  before  their  arhiies  in  battle.  The  ptindpal  royal 
chapel  BODo  became  a  treasury  of  another  kiad-^the  plate  of  deport  for 
royal  charters.  The  clerks  who  assisted  thare,  as  CapeSam  or  cluip^ 
lains,  added,  in  cons/equence,  the  business  of  royal.  j[iolariQ0  to*  tbek 
spiritual  offices.  In  this  way,  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at. Paris,  the.B^Ua 
Chapel  in  London,  and  the  Kings'  Chapel  at  .Ediuburglm  w^re  identi- 
fied with  their  respective  Chanceries.  The  King's  chaplains  are  found 
immediately  after  the  Conquest  (W.  1  and  2)  in  this  double  capacity. 
They  attest  chatters  in  a  body,  as  national  witnesses ;  and  they  are  pro- 
moted, as  favourite  ecclesiastics,  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  church. 
It  was  in  right  of  this  original  connesdon,  that  Charles  II.  was  enabled, 
when  Burnet  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Court  j  to  deprive  him 
of  the  preachershipof  the  Rolls  Chapel,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a^al 
chapeL  The  principal  link  which  binds  the  Chancellor  at  preseat  te  the 
clergy,  (the  large  amount  of  Church  patronage  left  atiiis  disposal,)  was  pat 
into  his  hands,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  means  of  providiag  foe  his  own 
particular  class  of  court  chaplains,  the  clerks  in  chancery.  Ip  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  immediate  objects  of  this  provision 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Parliament  by  petition,  to  com- 
pel their  supposed  patron,  Lord  Chancellor  Burghersh,  to  a  specific  per- 
formance of  the  trust.  On  the  Reformation,  the  legislature  completed 
the  transition  which  custom  had  ah-eady  begun.  The  FefloWs  of  this 
legal  College  got  rid  of  Orders  firftt,  and  then  of  e^libacy ;  so  that  the 
more  fortunate  Chancellortiof  modem  timesare  at  liberty^  la  the  disposal 
of  their  ecclesiastical  preferment,  to  regavd  no  other  claim  itoi  moriu 
Lord  Nottingham  appears,  upon  entering  upon  this  departroant  of  his 
charge,  to  have  made  as  Rolenio  a  roft»ience  to-  hit^  conscienca an  Lord 
Eldon  could  have  done    We  wonder  wh^ther  be  a^ted  up  to  it  as  wt»lU 
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teller  bebame  Keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  and  of  the  chapeld 
royal ;  in  his  character  of  Grand  Notary,  he  became  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  Tki«  omnipotent  seal  (the  representative  of  the 
royal  will)  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  plural,  and  transformed 
into  the  Seals^  either  out  of  compliment  to  the  phraseology  of 
France,  or  in  consequence  of  the  Conqueror  having  made  of  it 
a  double  seal ;  with  his  equestrian  figure,  as  Duke  of  Normandy, 
on  one  side,  and  his.  robed: figure^  as  King  of  England,  on  the 
rererse.  There  was  at  no  time,  apparently,  any  law  requiring 
the  ChaooeUdr  himself  to  be  an  ecclesiastie-^-^^rcept  the  obliga- 
tion, at  first  as  strong  as  any  law,  of  being  able  to  read  and 
write.  In  eoiirse  of  time,  laysken  were  able  to  comply  with 
these  conditions;  and  on  tWir  succeeding  to  the  seals,  the 
conscience  and  the  chapels,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church 
preferment  beloi^ing^  to  the  Crown,  passed  under  their  charge. 
With  regard,  to  the  rtfyal  ccmscience,  this  is  not  the  place  for 
dwelling  on  the.  help  which  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  had 
from  Merton  and  Langtom,  their  ecdesiastioal  Clianeellors,  for 
dispensation  from  the  stSeitutes  for  observance  of  the  Charters : 
or  which  Edward  III.  got  from  his  military  one^  Bourchier, 
on  occasion  of  his  scandalous  JOissimulavimus.  We  will  say 
no.  more  upon  this  part  of  their  office,  thanlitat  there  have 
been  Chancellors,  even  since  the  days  of  Lord  Keeper  WiUiams, 
in  whose  keeping  the  said  conscience  was  not  much  more  safe, 
than  Charles  L.and  I^ord  Strafford, had  found  it  to  be  in  his. 
The  conscience  of  Lord,  Eldon  was  sufficiently  enlightened  for 
^11  the  purposes  of  George  Jli.  LK}rd  Loughborough  had  before 
attempted  to  interpret  his  coronation  oath  to. him,  on  the  princi* 
pies*  of  common,  sense.  Qut  the  royal  conscience  kept  its 
ground.  It  was  not  to.be  imposed  upon  by  ^  Sootch  Meta«- 
pbysics,' so  disguised. 

Xhe  diff^^rent  roya}  seals^-^the  great  sea^  the  prhry  seal,  the 
signet  ^pd  sign^manual-^are  a  puzzle  to  the  uninitialted.  But 
the  Graajt  Se^l  was  from  the  first  the  only  constitutional  exponent 
of  the  royal  will,  in  the  case  of  such  writs' and  grants  as  formed 
the  principal  public  vouchers  and  assurances  of  toe  realm.  The 
Keeper  of  the  G^eat  3^1,  therefore,  was  naturally  selected 
to  declare  the  I^ing'9  purpose,  as  often  as  the  nation  was 
called  together  in  coiincil,  jqn  affmcs  of  state.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions, during,  the  time  he  was  ^n  ecclesiastic,  appear  to 
have  bj^en  the  occasions  when  the  Council  met,  either  to  take 
measures  against  the  court,  of  Rome,  or  on  judgments  of  blood. 
By,  the  tin^e  that  tb^/^artion^  council  branched  off  into  severed 
(^visions,  (sqm^  legislative,  some  judicial,  some  administrative,) 
the  Chancellor  \vas  found  to  be  already  by  prescription 
SpeaH^r^to.  its  Vpfer,  Houfc^  the  House  of  Lords,     The 
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CJmta^lk^  k  teftd  to  hoiFe  be^  to  ittcHipCTWtble  to  tbe  loyal 
'eounqiU  tliat  be  attMMled  without  a  iilnknoBft.. 

Tl»&  Officer  vbon  19$  bave  bvsp  deeoribin^y  eaii  easily  be 
believed  Ikh  bare  dtooA,  altadst  side  by  side,  with  tbe  Grand  'Jtis^ 
liciar  among  tbe  Offices^  of  State.:  From  tbe  time  tbat  E^d* 
ward  h  m^  an  end  of  tbe  Grand  Jastieiar^  tbe  ObaaeeHor 
Qolleeted  ki  bia^wii  person^  by  di6  iri^ttie  of  hte  o0ice^  more  of 
tbe  royal  autbority  than  ahy  otber  Mbi^ter.  The  vi^re  faxst  of 
Bnrnel  holdidg  the  Great  |9eaU  at  this  knportant  obangfe,  fer 
eighteen  year t;  together,  ^a  length  of  canceHariiik  iAays  el  ii^iefr 
there  is  no  otbebr  instance  except  Sir  Kicbolae  Baeon^  tiiitil  the 
ttignspt  Mardwrek  and  «f  BhtonO  ^^  bli?eeeMiiiiuiitcated  Uf 
the  office  muiobof  tbe  isfioeBce  et  its  bolder,  and  bat«e  greatly 
ebnsolidailed  itd  pewefi  Far  tnbre  so,  if  Buttid  ti^sai'tntlii  ^ 
thf}  a{>ility  and  i&vbar  %  wbkb  Ldrd  Cam|p»bell  gitrer  him 
onddit.  Stall  tfaeG&aiid^lleriraB  oidytt  Jdinifider;  a  retnevable 
Minister r  and  dulling. the  i^any  years  in  vhich  the  KJtie  atf<t 
Barons  tret e  oartylixg  en  a  stroggle,  mme  er  ieSs  avowed,  wbeCher 
Engiasid  M^as  to  be  a  Meiiatebj^  or  M  Aristoersey,  it  was  ime  oJF 
the  inost  fi-e^pmitly  mteriag*  q«esitio)i^— 'wbos^  Minister  be  wa» 
tobeP  '    -   '■  ■■'•  *'-■■'' 

Ofiieial  hidnites^  direel  and  htdii^et,  ^re  tiubjectS^eoM^^c^laMr 
^^tn  mining  contedapiMlarteft.  Bisnti  wifkoot  i^ppeisfin^  «bat  tiM 
OriBentsi  ttiag«iieifMe  ef  Beohet*s  estkbttshni^nt  W^  msdntaineA 
fHNfei  this  app«firttmeti!t '^yi  the  ^iiv^S  ftiid  dbWn  as  purclttse 
money  for  the  offi6^^  (yrdv^e  hew  Kiiieh  wd:^  expected  to  tie  fimde 
oat  of  even  its  uneertai's  tehtire.  tt  Was  <one  of  the  eecIesiMticat 
advaatageft  4rf  tbe  ^tliA^s,  -that  these  tmeef taintke  were  tt  little  ndti* 
gated  AA  the  ease  lef  the  dergy.  Hie  eitperitnetft  en  the  Kfe  ef 
Beek<(t  anss9«re'd  too  411  to  be  t^epeiited ;  and  it  is  plain,  mH:  trnW 
from  Fitz- Stephen's  description  of  the  glories  of  the  Gfeat  Seaf, 
(whieh  Littleton  thinks  exaggerated,34^tfi^m  Lord  Campbell's 
retarn  dft^ir  prefet«ieA>es,  that  inExwChaneelloriij^ast  have  been 
aneommonly  unlucky  who  hstd  not  ptn^Vided'hlmself  with  a  Bishop- 
ric to  retiKe  apott.  D6i»en  to  ear  oirfl  times,  irailty  of  tenure 
has  been  t^  price  which  tbe  Ohaheellor  has  necessaxily  had  to 
pay  for  the  pktitcal  tiuthottty  tiiixed  up  witJ^  hisf  oAce.  A 
retiring  pension  has  ce«ie4n  plaee  of  the  Bkhopric. 
-  The  Cbanteellcfr  rfSHboA  we  hk^  hithmo  be*n  spedkingf,  is 
air  yet  only  one  eip  ^he  rdyfal  ^otinfefl,  pt  AutU  !R«^.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished, h^mefffty  {tott  the  ntheir  medAev^  ^  the  hdmhristra* 
tion  (So  spodt  in  mtt*eyn'*ang«age)  by'eeWlafti  irirfsterf^  dntiei^ 
which  make  Irfm  primt^imet  parts.  Fifem  tbfe  nature  ef  the^ 
executlMe  authority  put  hi  charge  to  bJta,  Ms  tdtll^iinacy  would 
seem  eemiplete— otily  tbfet  lie  itas  UvUig  trptii^  Its  chance^  but 
firom  day  Id  Ay.  '  fti  ipkti  flteesv  (those  rate  .ekceptiohs,  hwtbjT 
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tm¥y  ai  loo^  as  the  sbVeifug^  YtnM  atooa^  enoligk  igy^iffTf  4veryf 
ihiflg  vitb  a  liigb  iuiBd,)  the  sorer^ign  waft  suMto^  mA^  him 
feel  bis  dependence  at  every  momenU  ^bUe^  in  turbnlent  tme^y 
^Ufftper  authority  disappiedred  befim  the  am^  i*<rttti»ec9  wJbpm 
coiit)MH[itig  factions  brought  into  tbd  fi^M*  When  reduo^d  M 
its  lowtet  point  of  jtowM^  th^  Gifeat  S^U  hafmYor^  ivas'^till  a 
msghtjr.instrunifnti  in  the  imwt  despovate  orisda  >t  1ffttviM)iSfi 
potent  tbab  ev^  tlie  sov^tttj^  bisnidK  Tlid  atthtioio  hy|»^tlMi8ift 
on  which  it'  mov)dd  and  bad  ite  bepg,  dt4  all  logic  at  defifmc^ 
and  h«lpMl  the  nation  o^»  et'tey  diffioolty*  Sovcteignlt  migbfl 
^  mad,  be  defMnedy  or  dia  The  Great  Seal  was  ihetOM^to  mh 
tieipate  tbo  diieimda  and  stop  tbo  gap  I  It  boro  a  charmed  Ufev 
Tberi^  was  qo  d^nndo  of  it.'^  Ill  wha  tatl]^«c«  to  lia  aiinQrity^ 
iv^^^<»  oMEfT  idem^-^emild  rem^n  at  Westmidstoi^  and  ataa.tm 
klt^idoi»  a^aiiist  a  fagitiVe  or  iUBdatidg  knig  i  wlkose  djaean 
ehwftted  ckims  f^^id  itsigbt  fpUa^  faioi  ia  vain  to  a  odubcU  tf 
liords  iit  ¥ork^  or  wait  oi^  Mm  ia  oxUa  at  Breda^  or  be  ihaawai 

-  -H^^  VL  asoeaded  the  thtwne  wbto  he  was  nine  nti^tlui 
old.  It»  Hledhisinisitt  was  so  pehrfeot^  tfaatr  thd  €hrda<)  Saalwmie 
thi^tigb  tba  e^rettiottf  of  appwhtiag!  a  i^fQ^oy  #itb.(td  say  the 
least  lot  it)  as  lra\loii  dtsorietioii  as  was  ater  aftbrwaids  dxbit»tod 
f>y  the  monareb  Whom  \i  bad  tba  ndsfotllto^  tb  fc^vasaat  oa  thia 
oeeasbm;  Qur  anreestoirs  were  ilatumUy  ebat3r  of  the  keying  of 
this  magic  s{H>ll  |  and  watdhad  it  £(9  be<»  wat(^  thoar  Qwcen  Beti 
W<^  oe^  iioif  w<Htdei*,  that  WokeyV  anemies  ohas'gad  it  o»  hiaa 
aa  a  ct^a^^  that  &«  had  tratried  the  Great  Seat  mliik  ott*  tlfe  raahn^ 
01^  that  the  butg)ai*s  y^i^  goiy  away  with  Lavd  OwiUbrd^si 
MaceA)  sh(y^M  have  be^a  di9abpolitt6d  of  tlie  seals  in  oonseq«etioa> 
^f  the  Cha^celtorb^Tiitg  always  taken  thc^  to  bed  with  \Am, 
nfttT  ih^  death  of  Lady  Ch^ilfofd.  The  Migptosiibilhy,  mixral 
and  hiiufst^rtaij  incident  «6  tha  bar^  pos^st»io»of  a  ^  sigit/  dlmoat 
as  powef^ul  to  coAjut^e  li^itb  ai  the  feblM  om  ^  Solomov,  wasi 
burdeli  eitotigb  (as  fiafo^n  says  of  laarr(age)  totnake  a  ib^  on  tbei 
instant  seven  years  rfdirt".  The  custody,  hd%«1^^rv  was.trifliagj 
iff'  comparison  of  the  n^*  Froai  Ifafe  Ibal  iili^6HiiMlt«j^  oa^ 
exception  waS  at't^cDpted  ^-^th&  ]»ei<sa}}al  dobnifatid  of  Idbo  i»(^t«s^ 
reigih  The  Mte^pt  was  oft^ti  mttie  t  h  s^^ttfeir  istM^eeded^ 
but  wus  n^W  i^cofgidsed.  ft  «obtitttt«dj  hafw^rei*,  to  be  a  d^-^ 
bated  dase,  ddWn  "to  ^kt  ItefVobMitdU ;  h'Ad  i^^^  to  say)  a  littla 
after^;  A  scifuptil'd^*  Oh^^^elldr  h^rfe  and  tbiife^  <>byeat^-^fta 
latterriy  those  gOdd  Chtocb  of  feftgla^d  Jh-dfrttrttoflis^  »ridgtoM«i» 
and  even  Guilfbrd.  A  ^ttM  d»«f  ^  the  Rteg'tfir  s«id  h&sfelf  r 
witness  Langton's  caution  on  Gaveston's  appbhiW*Bt  to  tb^ 

Heuterf^hfcy  bf'li^lttnd  by  Edwaid  ff.:;  HtfA  ib^  hmelk(sed 
trick,  byivbich  Notrfngham  thre^  upott  Cha^i*  th  ^e^tfllt^i 
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ing  the  Great  Seal  to  the  parckin  of  Lord  Danby.  !»  ill  otiker 
cases,  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Sea) 
was  Teeognised  from  very  early  times. 

In  one  most  important  feature,  the  Chaneellors  of  France  and 
England  resembled  each  other  to  the  last     Ministers  of  justice^ 
they  both  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.      Edward   I.,  while   yet  on  his  way 
from  the  Holy  Land,  in  a  letter  dispatched  to  Walter  de  Merton, 
whom  the  Council  had  re*appointed  Chancellor  on  account  of 
having  been  his  father's  friend,  addresses  him  as  responsible  for 
the  justice  of  the  realm.     The  spirit  of  the  letter  was  a  good 
omen  for  those  substantial  impravements  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom^  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  just  posterity,  are 
the  real  glories  of  his  reign  ;  much  more  than  his  ambitious  con- 
quests in  Wales  and  Scotland.     Before  the  end  of  his  reign» 
Bumel,  as  his  Chancellor,  had  to  prosecute  all  the  Judges,  even 
his  own  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  taking  bribes  anjd  altering  the 
records  ;  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  convict  ^U  but  two.  Lord 
Campbell's  notice  of  ^  the  execution  of  Tressilian,  and  the  pun- 
^^  ishmient  of  the  other  Common  Law  Judges,  und^r  Lord  Chan- 
*  cellor  Arundel,'  appears,  upon  the  surface  of  it,  to  accredit  the 
episcopal  Chancellor  with  a  greater  share  in  those  violent  pro- 
ceedings than  the  Appellant  Barons  would  probably  Lave  indulged 
him  with;  even  if  he  had  not  been  disqualified  by  the  canons. 
It  was  not  until  the  succeeding  reign  that  he  dipped  his  clergy^ 
hands  in  blood ;  and  then,  not  in  the  blood  of  a  Chief-Justice,  bat 
of  unhappy  Lollards.    The  sentences,  passed  upon  Tressilian  and 
his  accomplice  Judges,  was  a  warning,  we  daresay,  to  future 
Judges,  to  steer  as  clear  as  possible  from  affairs  of  state ;  and  not 
to  take  out  of  the  fire  their  roasted  chestnuts  for  either  feudal 
King  or  feudal  Barons,  whenever  they  could  help  it.     But,  sup- 
posing the  advice  which  they  bad  given,  their ,  sovereign  to  have 
been  as  unconstitutional  then  as  it  would  be  now^  (a.  hard  sup- 
position,) the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  condemnation  passed 
upon  it,  would  be  more  constitutionally  described  to  be  /  a  respect 
<  for  the  constitution,'  than  a  ^  respect  to  parliamentary  privilege*' 
But,  whatever  was  the  character  of  the  respect,  it  did  not  last  loDjf* 
In  ten  years'  jtime  the  reaction  came^     The  parliament  of  21  K* 
II.  annulled  these  passionate  proceedings;  and  swore  on  tb^  cross 
of  Canterbury,  that  the  answers  at  Nottingham  fqr  which  these 
wicked  Judges  (11  R.  II.)  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  or  rele- 
gated to  certain  towns  in  Ireland,  were  just  and  legal  I    To  be 
sure,  the  scene  once  more  changed  whc^p  the  Lancastrian  revo- 
lution triuQOkphed* 

Some  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  Chancellors  have 
bad  to  exercise  their  pwal  powers  in  any  higher  flight,  than  the 
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removal  6f  justices  from  the  commission  of  the  p6acew  In  the 
tainted  times  of  ^auricular  confession'  and  tlie  like,  they  vrere 
much  more  occupied  in  corrupting  than  in  impeaching.  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry,  driven  on  by  Laud,  had  so  thoroughly  over« 
done  this  tampering  with  the  Judges,  by  sending  beforehand  to 
them  for  their  opinions,  that  Charles  I.  was  obliged  to  interpose 
for  their  encouragement.  He  told  them,  ^  he  never  would  be 
^  offended  with  his  Judges,  so  they  d^lt  plainly  with  him,  and  did 
^  not  answer  him  by  oracles  and  riddles.'  Much  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  Chancellor's  supremacy  over  the  law  and  its  professors, 
most  have  been  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  of  favouring  im- 
provements and  promoting  merit.  Looking  at  the  law,  not  as  a 
political  engine,  but  as  the  application  of  the  science  of  jurispru-* 
dence  to  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  had 
to  a  certain  degree  the  choosing  both  of  measures  and  of  men.  For 
the  larger  measures  of  Consolidations  or  of  Codes,  there  are 
brave  words  by  Puckering  under  Elizabeth,  and  by  Bacon  under 
James.  But  we  do  not  remember  that  there  is  any  other  instance, 
in  Lord  Campbell's  volumes,  of  the  subject  being  again  alluded  tO; 
Particular  measures,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  this  or  that 
Chancellor,  appear  also  to  be  soon  told.  The  earliest  instance 
which  Lord  Campbell  mentions  is  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
the  first,  which,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  parliamentary  legislation 
of  his  long  Chancellorship,  he  claims  for  Burnel.  The  Statute 
of  Frauds  comes  last ;  of  which  Lord  Nottingham  has  recorded, 
that  ^  it  had  its  first  rise  with  him  ;  though  receiving  afterwards 
*  some  improvements  from  the  judges  and  civilians.'  The  Statute 
of  Frauds (167 7,  A.D.)isa  modification  of  the  ordinance  of  Moulins, 
(1566  A.D.),  as  afterwards  explained  by  that  of  1667  a.d.  :  and 
so  far  it  is  a  creditable  adoption  of  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  But  the  adinirers  of  Hale  and  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
(if  Jenkins  has  any)  may  let  Nottingham  have  all  the  credit  of 
such  a  prudent  borrowing  from  our  neighbours,  and  be  no 
great  losers  in  legislative  fame.  He  is  supposed  to  have  admired 
bis  own  handiwork  so  much,  as  to  have  dedared  that  every  line 
of  it  was  worth  a  subsidy.  The  law  may  have  had  other  legis- 
lative obligations  to  its  Chancellors,  during  the  wide  space  which 
separates  Burnel  from  Nottingham.  In  case  there  are  any,  we 
are  confident  that  Lord  Campbell,  who  is  most  anxious  to  give 
full  praise  to  all  Chancellors,  of  all  politics,  will  not  have  passed 
them  over.  < 

The  direct  patronage  of  the  law  will  have  been  divided  dif*- 
ferently  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor,  accord- 
ing to  timies  and  circumstances.  There  is  a  letter  from  Williams', 
while  Lord  Keeper^^o  Buckingham,  returning  him  thanks,  in  the 
name  of  Westminster  Hall,  iov  having  put  Coke  upon  the  Beneln 
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Clarendoiit^  mho  wtos  Pnime  Miotwler  *!»  ^vietl  iM  ClMtifloelle^  bf4 
the  gmtfllftcatibti  «f  a^^f^inting  Hal^  V^Mf^n^  aad  Bfidg^eineii* 
Lord  GtiHfovd  made  ia  •sliimt  but  ineffeQiual  i^i^oee  agikinrt 
piromotvng  Seij^aat  W^^bl^  tt  ma»  xos^roC^a^erwe  0{  J^iie^g' 
mstihtiig  ttidinpbs  ^ver  a  Cfaanceltor  wibo  'WfMild  Bot  retire. 
Wrig'ht  iiad  to  prisfiide  90oti  AffeerWard«  «tt  ike  dtiftl  ^  llhe  Semen 
Bisb(ips,--^a4fty>cif  trial  4tiilyi»»f(KHttie  OlMMTok  at  f^land  ;  but 
6ne  wfaioh  d-id  ^mdipe  ^towtHpds  MtiofnaliaiDg  k  da  itfae  teiiea's 
heart,  than  all  43ith^  di&ys  ^siade  tiie  acoeesiea  W  SlkaW^i*  Xbe 
profDalifoii.  of  Wrtg^i^;  (fdUo'wed  4«p,«after  tbe  trials  by  ibe  reaififal 
of  Holkfway  and  PoW«Il,  |iii»tiee«)  was  the  laat  ex^^ineat 
made  in  fingknd^  of  KinglB  sitting  -dowa  4o  play  at  law  f^ith 
their  f)eopIe,  Wviag  iir^  attempted  to  <tog  ^tbe  'dioei.  It  was  ma 
eBOovMrageatent  to  go  iHu  At rthre  -pveseai -day*^  the  vl^iine  Miuistet 
adii^ises  the  etown  in  ^tbe  <appointmeDt  of  the  *Cbie£i  of  the  three 
Sfapreaie  CotMts ;  the  Ohaneellor  in  tlie  iiq^poiiiitnefU  -of  the 
Paisaes;  «(s  reasonable  a  ipcurtitmi  iperhapsaa  any <  other  ofihk 
branch  of  legal  patPOBage,  Bmt.otkerwiae,  «thfe  ierm  df  distiibo- 
tion  depends  on  no  more  iHtolUgible  ^priaeiple  <}lMm  4be  stpicituil 
dieftanotiof^  hy  whiefa  the  An^faUshop  -of  Cantevbuffy  wrUee  hii»- 
self  Archbiakop  by  Divine  Pr^videnlce;  iwbiter'the  £i«hQpe,  (the 
Buisnes  ei  the  chtiitih^')  are  contort  mrilh  biMg'MOply)  Bieh$pt 
by  Divine  Permission. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  MlaMe^y  the  Office  Of  X^Jbaneellor 
1)eoame  more  oomple^ly  se^^ar^lted  tthan  befare.  ^But»  while  the 
Aula  Regis  was  yet  ebKwtiilg  in  its  priniitre  imtiertyy  a  specialty 
obtadned,  by  which  the  GhaaeeUor  was  <sliengly  indivklualiaedyat 
leatft  to  us  in  retraspeot^  from  all  otJscr  laeDibars  Off  the  govera* 
tnent  The  specialty  in  q^estieii  was  ttdthiag  liess  fthan  dn vesting 
for  ia  time  "the  offioe^  of  whi«h  be  was  tbe  •ohia^  ^with  degislative 
powers.  The  clerks  of  Chancery  oane  in  at  first,  as  we  have 
seen, as  national scribesor  roy^al  notaries.  They  were aoon  voM- 
moned  from  the  res  diplomatioa  of  4faeir  ordinary  wvitSiaad  patebtfl) 
by  a  new  demand  upon  their  learning  for  ^erviees  »f  a  higher 
ordier.  This  took  plaee  in  the  following  flMmnar.  One^of  tbe  ebdeott 
nearest  the  heatts  of  Kings,  over  all  Eulropte,  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  to  bnag  the  irregular  and  teixtmvi^faU  ijimsdidtians  of 
Feudal  Lords  under «ubjectiott  to  the  royial  ooaris..  Wilb  mast  <^ 
the  said  Kings  another 'objieet,  that>of  making  suiitorstaflbe  royal 
oourts  pay  for  the  privilege  of  suitog  tfa^re,  was/soidantified  with 
the  first  as  to  be  scarcely  second  to  it.  With  this  viefv,  sailott 
to  the  King  for  jisstice  weie  ^remitted  by  bis  Connciil  to  tthe 
Chancery  ;  where  their  oases  were  examiited,  and  ^ta  aapflied 
to  them,  acoonHtig  to  the  nature  of  their -complaint.  'Wbat  they 
shut,  was  shut;  what  they  ofenad,  twtts  opened.  3f  ifae  casef 
were  |>rocee4ttd  in,  it  waa  m  itba  a«iltharity  af  these  wvifta.     The 


j»4^8  cpiljd  not  sjtir  a  s^p  withput  the^x,  qr  beyopd  theip.  All 
the  ji*d^e-mjade  law  of  later  times,  (the  ^low  accretion  of  preoe- 
deptp— ^tbat  i»f  of  consequences  deduaed  and  moulded  out  of 
antecedeiat^)  is  9  creeping  and  humWe  form  of  legislation,  ia 
comparison  of  the  g^puin^  legislation  which  these  writ-framers 
diroctjy  e;«i:ercised  over  Jthe  very  s^ds  and  priopiples  of  Eqglish. 
}^W»  Blafikatpne  speaks  of  this,  a^  bein^  ^th^  chief  judicial 
^  emplpymeat'  of  the  Chancellor  at  the  outSQt.  But^  unless  we 
ar^  very  nuipb  jpigrepres^nting  the  emplpymeiot,  it  w|i8  strictly 
legislative;  and  differed  from  parliamentary  legislation  only,  by 
beii\g  d^e^^ted  %f\d  derived  from  it.  Analogous,  for  instance,  to 
the  more  limited  legislal^ive  cpipmission,  not  long  since  granted  to 
tbe  Judge3  Qver  the  practice  and  the  pleadings  of  their  courta* 

By  6»r  the  greatest  chaoge  in  the  English  law  of  which  we 
hdve  any  notice,  wg^,  the  tfansition  from  the  system  expressed  ia 
!the  Law0  which  go  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  First,  tp  the  systemi 
contained  in  Glanville*s ; treatise.  Madox  says,  the  diflFerence 
between  tbexa  is  a3  gj:eat  as  between  the  lawp  of  two  diflFerent 
^n^domsu  The  peripd  of  the  (ranaition  is  fixed  by  internal 
evidence ;  and  it  musit  have  been  during  the  first  five-and-twenty 
yearn  of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  coeval  wijth  a  change 
in  PAir  judicia^l  orgapi^ation,  only  J^ss  impprtant :  the  in* 
trotdaQtion  of  circuitjs-r-in  which  Cnancellpr^  occ^iopally  took 
their  jpart.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show 
tiiat  BtJck^tt  Henry  the  Second's  first  Chanaelior,  and  a  dis* 
tinguisibisd  civilian^  toojc  the  least  interest  in  this  extraordinary 
trausformation  of  the  Common  Law,  On  the  contrary,  Lor4 
CanvpbelU  neither  assenting  nor  dissenting,  mentions  the  tradi- 
tion) that  tlxe^e  very  laws  of  Henry  the  First  had  been  restored 
by  £ecket«  If  his  successors  were  occupied  in  throwing  ^ 
bridge  over  Ihis  ohasJAj  and  by  ^heir  devotion  to  their  silent 
labours  havp  earned  from  history  the  title  pf '  ppscwe  chancellors,' 
with  which  JLiord  ,Ca«^pbdl  is  obliged  reluctantly  to  dismiss 
themf  it  will  he  a:singular  illustration  of  the  meaning  and  the 
wprtb  of  fafl^e^  Glanville  waa  Qrand  Justiciar  at  this  crisis ;  and  is 
the  oaly  Grand  Jn&ti<fiar  who  has  any  claim  on  tfee  memory  of 
maakiad.  He  first  reduced  the  law  to  writing ;  ^nd  in  the  still 
more  striking  act  pf  le^i^ilation  which  was  now  in  progress, 
the  clejrks  in  Chapcery  wer^  probably  his  really  efficient  coad- 
j^ora.  JHis  legislative  materials,  wherever  and  hpwever  got, 
mu8.t  h^vp  heeii  moulded  into  the  isUape  of  writ^,  before  they 
iiould  find  th^eir  way  into  the  courts*  The  same  with  r^ard 
tp  Brmitpn^  who  , /assuredly  deserves. the  pi^ise  Loa-d  Campbell 
lU^prs  tp  hw»^  Our  ?5evaJpU8  bip^r^piier  wpnld  have  liked 
to  Aad,a  latpnt  ChAnfteJlprJ;?  himi  J)ut  we  must  put  up,  we 

flunky  yritix  }h^  jpc^ibility  of  bis  bj^ii:^  ^  ck«k.    CJiwip.<?W^jr 
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or  clerk,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  there  should  not  be  a 
scholarlike  edition  of  his  book.  The  succeeding  reign  exhibits 
to  us,  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  second,  (13  Ed.  I.,)  our 
first  parliamentary  recognition  of  the  Chancery  employed  In  mak* 
ing  laws.  We  have  no  candidate  of  our  own  to  put  in  competition 
with  Chancellor  Burnel,  for  the  legislative  crown  decreed  him 
by  Lord  Campbell :  with  whom  he  is  as  great  a  favourite  as  he 
can  possibly  have  been  with  King  Edward  himself.  A  statute 
affecting  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  and  depending  upon  hig* 
own  officers  for  its  execution,  must  have  been  an  object  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  Chancellor,  whom  our  English  Justinian 
retained  as  his  Tribonian  for  so  many  years. 

This  statute  authorizes  the  Chancery  to  proceed  more  boldTjr 
than  it  would  appear  to  have  been  lately  doing,  in  extending  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Common  Law.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  Chancellor  himself  is  never  mentioned  in  it.  The  authority  in 
question  is  committed  solely  t6  his  clerks.  If  they  cannot  agree, 
they  are  to  apply  to  Parliament ;  where  a  writ  was  in  that  case  ta 
be  framed  by  consent  of  the  learned  in  the  law,  Burnel  can 
scarcely  have  thought  the  subject-matter  of  his  special  enactments 
— English,  Welsh,  or  Irish — which  Lord  Campbell  has  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Codes,  of  more  importance  than  the  laying  down 
a  sound  foundation  for  the  Common  Law.  Is  it,  that  he  foresaw  his 
occupations,  as  a  statesman,  were  not  likely  to  allow  of  his  taking 
a  practical  part  in  this  kind  of  regularly  recurring  work  ?  anrf 
that,  as  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Kirby,  his 
Vice- Chancellor,  and  the  other  clerks,  he  put,  at  once  and  openly, 
into  their  hands  the  responsibility  and  the  power?  Accordingly, 
the  names  of  several  of  the  clerks  afterwards  occur,  as  having 
been  the  authors  of  this  writ  or  of  that.  Even  in  respect  of  the 
very  process  of  the  courts,  it  is  no  Chancellor,  but  Waltham,. 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  has  got  a  questionable  kind  of  immor- 
tality, as  author  of  the  Subpoena.  It  will  not  be  long,  we  trusty 
before  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  performs  his  promise,  and  lets  us  see 

*  how  effectually  the  king's  clerks  worked  and  laboured  in  the  gpreat 

*  task  of  establishing  the  law,  and  in  directing  the  course  of  juris- 

*  prudence.'  They  were  a  permanent  body, — not  carried  away 
by  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  politics,— nor  sent  off  on  em- 
bassies,— nor  absent  with  the  sovereign  in  Prance,  for  months 
together.  The  same  names  are  constantly  recurring  among 
them.  We  learn  from  Duck,  that  Noy  had  remarked  to  him, 
that  the  framers  of  the  early  writs  must  have  been  great  masters 
of  the  Civil  Law.  In  contradistinction  to  their  chiefs,  they  bad 
every  opportunity^  as  well  as  inducement,  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  masters  of  the  Common  La\^  also.  'No  herculean 
labour  this,  at  the  time  in  question ;  if  we  remember  not  only  its 
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actual  bulk,  but  that  they  themselves  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  principal  parties  concerned  in  getting  it  into  shape.  The 
'  Maister  of  the  Chauncerie,'  who  came  out  in  behalf  of  his  de- 
cayed or  decaying  brotherhood,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
affirmed  only  the  simple  fact  when  he  said :    '  It  seemeth   that 

*  tbere  is  more  skill  and  knowledge  expected  at  their  hands, 

*  than  at  the  hands  of  the  Magistrate  himself.  Accordingly,  in  our 

*  Chancery,  you  shall  never  find  the  Lord  Chancellor's  name 
^  subscribed  to  any  writ  or  patent :  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the 
^  whole   power  or  commandment  resteth  in  the  Magistrate  or 

*  Chancellor  only/  Under  these  circumstances,  he  suggests, 
that  it  was  as  much  for  the  Chancellor's  own  interest  as  that  of 
the  Masters,  that  the  Chancellor  should  do  for  the  Masters 
in  Chancery,  what  Lord  Burleigh,  when  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
liad  done  for  the  Barons  in  the  Exchequer — who  were  originally 
as  much  their  inferiors  as  the  Exchequer  was  inferior  to  the 
Chancery. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  Chancellors  and  their  Clerks,  as  legis- 
lators through  the  instrumentality  of  writs.    The  legislative  au- 
thority, so  plenarily  committed  to  them,  was  soon  to  die  away,  or 
at  least  to  subside  into  the  judicial  form.    Chancery,  which  we  have 
bitherto  seen  only  a  Writ  Office,  or  Officina  Brevium^  was  about 
to  be  enlarged  into  a  Court  of  Justice.    The  Chancellor  had  been 
raised  into  a  Lawgiver,  without  its  having  attracted  any  notice. 
He  was  made  a  Judge ;   and  the  innovation  was  among  the 
master  grievances  against  which  the  House  of  Commons  in  vain 
addressed  itself  by  petition,  during  many  successive  reigns. — A 
striking  instance  this,  of  what  has  been  often  observed,  that  half- 
civilized  communities  are  much   more  sensibly  affected  by  the 
administration  of  laws,  than  by  the  making  of  them.     This  in- 
novation was  very  remarkable,  if  not  in  its  origin  at  least  in 
its  results.     The  only  sort  of  justice  which  was  to  be  got  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  fell  short  of  the  exigencies  of  society. 
Who  were  to  blame  for  this,  or  rather  in  what  proportions  the 
blame  ought  to  be  distributed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.     If 
the  remedies  at  Common  Law  were  narrow  and   severe,  they 
might,  one  would  think,  have  been  enlarged  and  softened.    Sup- 
pose Common  Law  Judges,  from  ignorance  or  jealousy,  either  to 
have  made  them  still  more  narrow  by  technical  obstructions,  or  to 
bave  perverted  the  remedy  into  poison,  under  the  sordid  influences 
of  fear  or  favour ;  yet  these  obstacles  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  justice  in  the  ordinary  courts,  might  surely  have  been  removed 
in  some  more  Statesmanlike  and  legal  way.     There  could  be  no 
absolute  necessity  for  submitting   the  parties  to  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  an  independent  jurisdiction,  proceeding  (as  far  as  it 
had  any  rule  or  model)  on  the  unpopular  models  of  the  civil  and 
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canon  liaws.  Suet,  however,  wa^  tti^  fine  adopted.  Lambafd 
prefaces  his  notice  of  this  movement  by  a  statement,  which  in  fact 
amounts  to  saying,  that  the  council  did  on  this  occasion,  with  a 
portion  of  its  judicial  power,  What,  as  we, have  seed  above,  it  bad 
done  before  with  a  portion  of  its  legislative^.  After  observing  that 
Edward  I.,  being  assisted  by  the  Chancellor,  did  himself  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  law  in  his  own  person,  or  referred  it  to 
tne  Chancellor  alone,  or  to  him  and  some  othei*  of  the  Council ; 
he  adds,  that  *  whenever  the  court  of  equity  took  beginning  to  be 

*  a  distinct  court,  he  had  made  proof  that  the  power  tiiereof  was 

*  always  in  etercise.*  Coke  might  not  "believe  Lambard  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  refused  giving  in  his  slow  adhesion  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Rdls  themselves,  under  publication  by  Mr  Hardy, 
Me  might  have  read  there,  with  his  own  eyes,  petitions  for  re- 
dress in  cases  of  this  description,  referred  to  the  Chancellor  in 
Chancery,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

In  addition  to  the  Courts  of  Comnoon  Law,  two  new  courts 
were  now  formed  from  the  Council,  (as  it  were,  ribs  taken  from 
out  of  Us  side) — ^the  Courts  of  Cliancery  and  Star- Chamber.  ^ 
The  Court  of  Requests  need  not  here  be  noticed  :  nor  the 
multifarious  business,  lying  beyond  the  learning  of  the  Common 
Law,  of  which  the  Chancellor  was  frequently  put  in  charge. 
The  two  new  courts,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  were  the 
CuricB  PrcBtoricB  et  CensoricB  of  Bacon.  In  both  of  these  the 
Chancellor  occupied  the  highest  place.  Compared  with  the 
other  members  of  Council,  the  presumption  of  competence  must 
usually  have  been  greatly  in  his  favour.  They  continued,  from 
the  nature  of  its  business,  to  be  his  active  colleagues  in  the  Star- 
Chamber.  But  they  gradually  left  him  alone  in  Chancery — 
with  his  own  proper  staff,  or  with  such  help  as  the  judges  might 
afford  him  on  occasion.  Allowing  for  a  few  statutory  exceptions, 
Chancery  settled  down  into  a  pure  Praetorian  court.  In  this 
character,  it  was  its  distinct  province  to  afford  to  private  parties, 
in  certain  cases,  a  more  complete  justice  under  the  name  of 
Equity,  than  they  could  obtain  from  the  other  courts  of  West- 
minster under  the  name  of  Law.  A  jurisdiction,  starting  with 
these  pretensions,  and  being  the  very  opposite  of  the  Common  Law 
in  its  principle  and  forms,  could  not  grow  up  beside  it  without 
many  heart-burnings  and  contests.  It  would  stand  in  need  of 
every  support,  from  without  and  from  within.  The  political 
importance  of  its  chiefs,  and  the  learning  of  its  assessor  clerks, 
might  not, however,  have  beensuflScient,  had  notthere  beenadeep 
and  prevalent  conviction  in  the  body  of  the  People,  though  not 
perhaps  among  Feudal  Lords,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  evils 
of  such  an  institution,  yet,  in  the  only  choice  before  them,  these 
evils  were  the  least. 
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Our  TMakuB.  wilir  letteiriifatr  Mofeft  o^WiraAtd  DtdfogUM  vHJt 
ik»  fenMOMtBttMi  Jiirfyi/hi.  Tkeyt  wilt  nemmbeffy  loo^  thciit  ^Qt  was 
ft  GboMHOB  Lftw^i  fantd  aail  boEft;  His  own  f^timr  %hw^  Wi^ 
upon  the  Bnneh.  F««  the  bett  pant  €»l  bi&  tif<9  bi^  Mi  b«eB  a 
Common  Law  Judge  himself,  yaw  Biding  tttrtbr  ^ftetiff  of  Loodoa's 
cMv t ;  a'p^tt  w&lel^  witk  ht^  own  good-wHl,.  be*  would  b«^ve  q«  ver 
JsiiL  Ks.  dsfeatte  of  life  i»}u»ttCioBft  ia-  nofc  Itm  »ti|ikuig  ihan  bi^ 
pictajpie  at  jittiy  laml,  a?  bedoMr  k  by  way  9S  answer  t» Ibe  altaeks 
^ Bameii and  Tyndatt  upiMftthe  £wfesiafttioa\ Courts*  U  Mote 
ia  toi  be  belieoiad^  we  must  admii  thafc^  aa  kite  aa  Henry  th^e 
£igfathf  the^  ccying  evik  Ia  aocietyi  against  which  the  ChaaoeUor 
had  ori|pbiaIly  been  -caUed  in,  siiii  warrahled  %ht  interp^iuoa 
of  a  divtaloriBl  Jbaod*  Saon  aftetwards^  judgaa  aod  juries  got 
svfileieal  str^ngdi  ta  stand  totetabiy  uprights  where  priv%^e 
patties  only  were  eoiioenied«.  Bui*  the  grounda  aa  which 
e^ity  j«ri»oictioa  had  been  ofjginaily  inAffoduoedt  w«re  £KM;  so 
mxxA  |ak  leasi  not  atraiwedly)  defecta  ia  the  TribiHials^  s^  de- 
&leime»in  tbe  Law.  The  defteieneiea  in  the  law  were  still  there. 
Men  were  begmua^  indeed,  to  question  whether  tlM^  aaees- 
tors)  in  kwhing  for  a  teniedy,  had  gone  in  the  right  (titeotian. 
Sot  the  wisdom  of  anoestors  is  not  get  rid  al  ia  a  day. 

Sc  Gennain,  eantemporary  with  More,  (and  iu  controversy  also 
with  him,  apon  erren  micei  questions,)  af)pearatehave  been  look- 
ing a  little  fevward.  In  dftstinguisluwg  between  thiee  kiadi  of 
cenMieaee-^thecaaseieMeeof  Morak-^c£inscienoe  under  the  Sub- 
poma — ^aad  the  cansei^ce  of  Courts  d  Law — ^he  shadowed  Ibrth 
tbe  emerging  Knes  whibh  one  day  might  make  a  system.  The 
iiM^t  of  there  heiag  utieenseientiaua  eases,  ag£unst  which  no  relief 
waa  to  be  had  in  Ceurte  of  Equity  aivy  move  than  in  Courts  of 
Xaw,  is  faliy  admitted.  Of  this,  in  St  Cievmain's  eyes,  the 
Common  Law  fiction  of  ^  Common  Reeo vanes'-  was  £Uii  irrefragable 
inatanoe.  Chancellors,  be  thought,  had  been  stran^ly  wanting 
IB  their'  duty,  when  they  had  allowed  this  burden  upoa  ooin- 
acienee  to  be  bfoaght  in.  But  RecoverieB  must  now  be  suf- 
fered, for  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  Englishmen !  and  be- 
cause, ^  bapty  from  their  great  mnliitude,'  to  compel  restitution 
would  be  the  subversion  of  too  many  inheritances  in  the  realm. 
These  bonndary  iioes  and  admiasians  are  certainly  signifieant ; 
D&nertheleas,  they  were  too  sUght  and  faint  to  keep  back  the 
demand  for  discretionary  relief.  There  passed,  at  least,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  the  double  aspect  with  which  conscience 
under  the  S'lApeemm  looked  askance  first  at  morals,  and  then  at 
law,  was  Isdd  aside,  and  the  system  made. 

Selden's  saying,  that  the  measure  of  Equity  was  the  length 
of  the  Chaneeller's  foot,  may  be  reeeived  as  having  been  sub- 
stantially a  faithful  representation  itf  ^  practice  of  the  Court 
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of  Chancery,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  most  intelli- 
gent lawyers  of  the  time  said  the  same  thing,  again  and  again^ 
in  graver  language.  However,  very  little  {urogress  had  oeen 
made  towards  getting  rid  of  this  latitudinarian  discretion,  until 
the  father  of  modem  Equity  arose. 

It  is  plain,  that  there  cannot  be  a  possibility  of  a  System  until 
the  force  of  precedents  is  acknowledged.     And  yet,  as  late  as 
1670,  when  the  three  Chiefs  were  sitting  widi  Lord  Keeper 
Bridgeman,  the  question  must  be  considered  open.     Chief-Jus- 
tice Vaughan  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  them  all.     He  was  the 
executor  of  Selden  and  firiend  of  Hale,  and — what  is  still  greater 
praise — the  Judge  who,  in  deciding  Bushel's  case,  (against  the 
almost  unanimous  opinions  of  the  other  Judges,  as  expressed  in 
WagstafF's  case,)  did  infinitely  more  for  Trial  by  Jnry,  than 
any   number    of    Erskines   could   have   ever  possibly   accom- 
plished  at    the    Bar.       Sitting  in    Chancery,    he  could    not 
conceal   his  astonishment  at  his  brother  Kelyng's  seeking  to 
help  them  to  an  opinion  by  means  of  precedents.     Upon  thb 
point,  we  are  only  using  Vaughan  as  a  witness,  to  show  what 
must  have  been  hitherto  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  court,  whoi 
such  a   person  could  so  express  himself.     ^  I  wonder  to  hear 
^  (says  Vaughan)  of  citing  precedents  in  matter  of  equity.     For 
^  if  there  be  equity  in  a  case,  that  equity  is  an  universal  truth ; 
^  and  there  can  be  no  precedent  in  it.     So  that  in  any  precedent 
^  that  can  be  produced,  if  it  be  the  same  with  this  case>  the  rea- 
^  son  and  equity  is  the  same  in  itself.     And  if  the  precedent  be 
^  not  the  same  case  with  this,  it  is  not  to  be  cited,  being  not  to 
^  that  purpose.'     This  is  exactly  the  line  taken  concerning  pre- 
cedents fifty  years  before,  by  Norburie,  a  Clerk  in  Chancery,  in  a 
very  curious  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  on 
^  the  abuses  and  remedies'  of  the  Court.     There  is  more  to  be 
learned  from  it,  than  any  where  else,  of  Ellesmere  and  Bacmi 
in  their  Court.     His  hero  is  Sir  Edward  Phillips.     Two  things 
he  considered   necessary  to  be  known :   first — ^the   Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  Court :  next — so  much  of  the  Common  Law  as 
will  enable  the  Chancellor  to  see,  upon  what  supposed  stiain  or 
defect  therein,  any  given  case  is  brought  into  Chancery.     That 
the    cases  which  ^ere  retained  in  Chancery  for  adjudication 
there,  should   ever   become   the   subject   of  a  science,   never 
entered  into  the  dreams  of  Mr  Norburie. 

The  change  which  we  are  now  anticipating  in  the  nature  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  a  thorough  change; 
a  change  of  principle.  It  was  put  o£f  and  ofl^,  until  we  are  nearly 
at  the  close  of  the  present  portion  of  Lord  Campbell's  biographies. 
Supposing,  therefore,  Lord  Campbell  to  have  been  disposed  to 
'How  us  his  Chancellors  at  their  judicial  work,  and  that  we  bad 
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been  disposed  to  profit  by  their  instructions^  the  learning  we 
should  hitherto  have  encountered  would  not  have  come  of  any 
very  abstruse  and  scientific  stock*  .  The  learning  which  has  di&- 
{daced  it,  is  a  very  different  affair;  and  would  be  almost  as  new, 
we  suspect,  to  Ellesmere  and  William^,  as  to  Paraynge  and  to 
More.  It  JiS  a  pity  only,  that  the  word  Equity  should  have 
been  retained*  It  looks  too  much  like  satire.  But  this  we 
must  not  mind.  The  advantages  from  the  change  of  system  are 
so  indisputable,  that  he  must  be  pragmatical  indeed,  who,  in 
such  a  ease,  would  have  the  heart  to  quarrel  with  that  ancient 
name. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  in  its  original  form,  was  a  large 
experiment  for  ascertaining,  how  much  of  the  jurisprudence  of  a 
country  could  be  administered  on  principles  of  conscience  and  dis^ 
eretion.  It  was  tried  under  favourable  circumstances ;  being  at 
its  commencement  tried  in  opposition  to  a  cramped  system  of 
imperfect  law,  and  against  tribunals  low  in  public  confidence.  It 
was  persevered  in  for  centuries.  For  a  time,  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  was  probably  on  its  side.  But,  as 
the  country  settled,  and  as  courts  of  law  improved,  the  balance 
turned  against  it.     How  completely  the  balance  turned,  is  made 

food  by  the  testimony  of  every  witness  whose  opinion  is  worth 
aving,  except  Lord  Bacon.  Bacon's  Aphorism  in  favour  of 
Curi(B  JPrcetoricB  et  CensoruB,  cannot,  we  apprehend,  receive  any 
other  construction,  than  what  must  make  him  an  exception. 
The  attempt  to  get  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat,  was 
given  upat  last.  It  was  given  up,  too,  with  a  concurrence  almost  as 
universal  as  what  had  brought  down  the  Star- Chamber  only  a  few 
years  before,  nearly  crushing  under  its  ruing  those  that  sat  there. 
At  present,  now  and  then  a  few  hasty  law-reformers  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  school  may  be  heard  talking  about  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Yet,  all  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  would  as  soon  speculate  on  the  restoration  of  a  court  of  Cri- 
minal Equity  in  the  detested  Star- Chamber,  as  on  the  revival  of 
a  court  of  Civil  Equity  in  the  ancient  Chancery  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  the  Tudors. 

Our  great  object  in  these  observations  has  been,  to  give  lay 
readers  a  general  idea  what  Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors  will 
have  been  doing  when  they  were  on  duty — what  were  their 
proper  employments,  whether  ministerial,  legislative,  or  judicial; 
under  what  responsibility  they  acted ; — especially,  what  part  of 
their  business  it  was  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  themselves 
in  their  own  persons — and  what  (after  the  well- approved  English 
fashion  in  all  public  offices)  they  were  only  supposed  to  do,  by 
the  most  generous  of  fictions.  The  two  main  elements,  the 
political  and  the  legal,  were  mixed  up  in  very  different  proportions 
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at  different  periods,  as  weffi  as  in  «Kfferent  persens.  Om  laylae 
down  those  mosit  interesting  Li  ves,  tfce*  fe«ler;  -who^ »  99-  mituhif 
may  apply  our  tessow.  He  willde^  Ihts,  by  ttialrttfg'  ^Mit  for  htm- 
self  his  Rst  of  CAatteelfer*  ;•  dassJngf  lfee»  tfccording  to  bi9  i«»- 

Eression  of  all  that  l^ey  have  se^epaBy  do»e>  (or  the  use  and 
onour  of  the  )aw.  He  may  aflle>rwat^  elass^  tbein  after  tiie&r 
other  merfts — whetl!rer  as*  dfriries  of  statesmeti,  as  eonrtieys  m 
demagogues,  or  rherely  men  of  noble  birth .  HattOtt>  we  p»»» 
snme,  was  the  best  efemeer.  Sfr  Thomas  Beaufort  the  gKttteat 
captara ;  and  perhaps,  as  soldiers  and  sailors  are  wont  to  be^ 
the  frankest  man.  He  was  Henry  the  Fourth's  half  brother — 
a  great  leafder,  not  at  Nisi  Prius^  but  at  AgineotHrtj  being 
Shak^peare*s»  Duke  of  Exeter.  On  deBt*ri»g  o¥er  tfc#  SealB> 
when  Chancellor,  to  his  Master  of  the  Rly)^,  he  Wtirted  out 
the  truth ;  and  deetared,  that  he  Was  sfo  taken  npwitb  other 
business,  thaf  he  had  no  time  tor  Sealing.  ( ^iffd  eiinm  aiim 
negotia  adeo  6C€upatU8  erat^  ut  sigUlathni  vae^tre  mm  pessei.) 
Political  Chancellors  have  not  always  been  so  honest. 

Lord  Campbell  begins  at  the  begiilning.  He,  aecorcBngly, 
sets  out  in  the  dark ;  for  the  opening  of  die  sereoth  eentary 
cannot  be  called  dawn.  It  is  some  time  before  we  eao  see  any 
thin^ :  still  longer  (antiquarians  must  forgive  us)  be^e  there  is 
much  to  see.  Lovd  Campbell  most  be  of  this  opinicNt  too; 
since,  having  a  terkn  of  sonsething  more  than  a  thousand  years 
at  present  at  his  disposal,  he  has  distributed  them  in  the  follofiF- 
ing  proportions.  He  gives  nine  hundred  year^  to  the  first 
TCHume ;  one  hundred  to  the  seeond ;  ami  thirty  ta  tfce  third. 
The  distribution  is  one  which  nobody  will  d^tstn^pb. 

The  first  volume  dispatches,  together  with  nine  IranAed  years 
and  upwards,  more  ChaneellcHrs  than  we  have  had  the  patience 
to  count  up.  It  begins  with  the  first  christening  of  a  Saxon 
King ;  &nd  stops  at  the  Refermatioti.  Perhaps,  it  is  its  most 
distinctive  feature,  that  it  comprises  the  reign  of  eeolestasttcid 
Chancellors  in  England.  The  outlying  eases  of  Ganlyner  and 
Heath  were  exceptions ;  personal  to  the  ebaraoter  and  cive«inft- 
stances  of  Mary.  The  case  of  Williams,  the  Protestant  Bishop 
whom  James  the  First  made  Keeper,  was  a  mere  accident  that 
happened  out  of  its  time.  That  the  time  was  past  is  phila 
enough,  both  from  the  complaint  by  Bodin,  that  France  and 
England  had  made  Chancellors  of  ecclesiastics  too  eosstantly  and 
too  long ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  ecclesiastical  ChanceNors  were, 
at  this  time,  given  up  in  France  as  well  as  in  England.  Beeket  and 
Wolsey  were,  in  themselves  and  in  their  actions,  memorable  men. 
They  were  both  true  representatives  of  the  Roman  Cbmreh  in 
England,  one  of  its  rise,  the  other  of  its  fall — both,  men  of  qnee* 
tionable  character  and  ambition — ^both,  minfeters  bronght  down 
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from  a  fiei^f  of  royat  favour,  such  as  is  seMom  enjpyed'by  men  of 
their  capadty,  to  clisgrace  and  death.  Sir  Thomas  More  might 
be  add^d  to  them,  aB  being  half  a  churchman.  Had  it  net  been 
for  the  ceKbacy  hnposed  upon  the  dergy^  he  would  certainly 
have  been  a  Wnole  one;  Of  all  the  Chancellors  whom  we  meet 
trith  in  the  first  volume,  these  are  the*  only  three  who  can  be 
reasonably  said  to  belong  to  history.  Yet,  the  Impress  of  their 
powers,  and  the  whole  of  oUr  interest  in  their  story,  are  to  be 
rooked  for  any  where  rather  than  in  the  law.  Their  public  life 
is  incorporated  jn  tfie  general  politics  of  their  times,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  religious  politics. 

The  twenty-firth  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Treason.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  nobler 
origin  than  a  squabble  about  forfeitures  between  the  King  and 
his  Barons.  Lord  Campbell  ordinarily  claims  all  legislative 
improvements  for  which  there  appears  no  other  owner,  as  a  waif 
"belonging  to  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  in  his  character 
of  Lord  of  the  Manor.  He  does  not  venture,  however,  upon 
givhig  John  de  Thoresby  more  of  the  credit  of  this  famous 
statute,  than  mere  concurrence.  Among  the  din  of  arms,  the 
victor  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers  had  two  peaceable  Chancellors, 
whom  English  scholars  ought  not  to  forget :  Richard  de  Bury, 
the  King's  tutor,  an  earlier  book-collector  than  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  William  of  Wickham,  the  architect  of 
Windsor,  and  founder  of  Winchester  and  New  College.  Again, 
improvers  as  they  were,  we  must  not  think  of  looking  into  the 
statute-book  for  their  merits. 

In  his  Philohihlon  (whether  written  by  himself,  or,  as  Warton 
surmises — Lord  Campbell  thinks  without  any  reason — by  Holcot, 
a  monk)  Bury  has  so  far  overlooked  his  Chancellorship,  as  to 
record  his  preference  of  books  on  the  liberal  arts  to  treatises  on 
law.  A  library  of  those  times  is  a  strange  retrospect.  The 
*  fables  of  the  poets '  are  apologised  for ;  and  the  Greek  part  of 
the  collection  consisted  of  a  Greek  grammar!  Being  only  an  eight 
months'  Chancellor,  (for  that  seems  to  have  been  his  term  of 
office,)  he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  his  indifference  to  the 
infant  literature  of  the  common  law.  The  year-books,  which 
Serjeant  Maynard  is  said  to  have  loved  so  much  as  to  have  taken 
them  about  with  him  in  his  carriage,  had  come  into  existence 
only  in  the  preceding  reign.  At  that  time,  therefore,  they  would 
make  only  a  thin  pamphlet,  and  be  much  too  modern  to  be 
admitted  upon  the  shelves  of  a  genuine  collector.  He  con- 
descends, however,  to  mention  his  panftetos  exiguos.  A  hundred 
years  earlier,  both  the  civil  and  canon  law  make  a  great  figure 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Peterborough  Library.  A  civilian  him- 
self. Bury  must  have  made  an  exception  in  fevour  of  the  civil 
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Iawyer»,.an4  especially  of  the  Rubrics  of  Vacarius,  once  so  cele- 
brated throughout  the  English  schools  of  civil  law.  In  case  the 
history  of  these  schools  should  ever  become  an  object  of  curio- 
sity, the  Magister  Facaritis,  primus  Juris  Rdmani  in  Anglid  Pro- 
JessoTy  will  be  once  again  in  honour.  A  German  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Wenck,  having  discovered  a  copy  of  these  rubrics,  has 
recently  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  him :  we  fear,  in 
vain.  The  two  laws,  civil  and  canon,  were  /or  a  long  time 
sedulously  cultivated  in  the  English  Universities.  Witness  the 
prodigious  number  of  Fellowships  set -apart  for  them.  They 
had  their  worldly  reward,  too,  in  Embassies,  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts — above  all,  in  the  large  establishment  connected  with 
the  Chancery.  Ecclesiastical  Chancellors  were  naturally  very 
sensible  to  the  jejuneness  and  the  barbarisms  of  the  Common 
Law.  Wolsey's  mutterings  against  them  are  recorded.  When 
Aey  bitterly  complained,  that  the  circle  in  which  civilians  were 
employed  was  daily  narrowing,  they  might  haye  a  prudent  pre- 
science of  a  still  deeper  change.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ridley,  that,  down  to  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the 
Masters  of  Chancery  were  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Civil 
Law.  *  It  was  providently  done  by  the  princes  of  former  ages 
^  to  join  with  these  great  personages,  men  furnished  with 
'  knowledge  in  these  cases  of  conscience,  wherein,  if  they  should 

*  at  any  time  stick,  they  might  be  advised  by  them  that  are 

*  assessors  with  them;'  that  was,  by  the  Masters,  whom  Ridley 
assumes  to  be  civilians,  and  to  be  diligent  students  of  ^  the  titles 

*  of  Equity  in  the  Civil  Law.' 

Wickham  had  probably  but  a  small  stock  of  school  learning. 
The  testimony  of  the  Pope,  by  an  unusual  clause  *  to  his  know- 
ledge of  letters,'  raises  the  suspicions  it  was  meant  to  lay.     A 
book  which  Stowe  speaks  of  by  a  Dr  Martin,  in  vindication  of 
Wickham's   learning,   tells  the  same  way.      The  learning  of 
Shakspeare  was  a  curious  question,  and  worth  enquiring  into. 
Hardly  so,  how  far  Wickham  may  have  been  one  of  those  self- 
taught  men,  who  get  on  in  the  world  by  mother  wit,  with  very 
little  of  what  was  formerly  called  Clergy,     Rating  him  at  the 
lowest,  he  could  scarcely,  however,  have  been  as  ignorant  of 
his  mother  tongue  as  Lord   Campbell  imas^ines.     His  motto, 
'  Manners  makyth  man,'  was  also  Bishop  Ken's.     Makyth  was 
the  good  old  English  plural.    Lord  Campbell  makes  merry  with 
the  story  of  his  supposed  translaiion  into  Latin  of  his  supposed 
inscription  over  one   of  the  gates  at  Windsor.     *  This  made 
"Wichem.'     Bishop   Lowth  observes,  in  his  life  of  Wickham, 
that  he  could  find  no  older  authority  for  the  story,  than  the 
gossip  of  Archbishop  Parker.     Whatever  might  be  Wickham's 
want  of  learning,  he  nobly  redeemed  it  by  the  example  which  he 
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set  to  an  illiterate  nobility,  of  supplying  the  want  of  it  in  others. 
He  was  a  moderate  and  prudent  Prelate ;  and  yet  bad  the  man- 
liness, in  diflScuIt  times,  to  take  a  true  and  decided  part.  That 
a  Bishop  of  Winchester  should  have  been  a  favourer  of 
WickliflFe,  is  more  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  We  must 
be  prepared,  therefore,  for  the  clerical  tribune  of  Lutter- 
worth taking  his  revenge,  and  taunting  the  Lords,  that  they  pro- 
moted *  only  kitchen  clerks  and  men  wise  in  building  castles.^ 
Lowth  supposes,  that  fidelity  to  his  benefactor — shown  toward 
three  generations,  all  alike  helpless,  from  age,  or  disease,  or  child- 
hood— may  be  taken  to  be  the  key  to  all  we  know  of  Wickham's 
politics.'  There  was  the  imbecile  old  age  of  the  strangely 
neglected  Lion  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers ;  the  wasting  away  of 
his  heroic  son ;  and  the  tender  years  of  his  ill  fated  grandchild 
— a  boy  capable  apparently  of  better  things,  had  he  only  fallen 
afterwards  into  prudent  hands.  Wickham  was  so  active  an 
An ti- Lancastrian,  that  the  statute  of  Scandalum  Magiiatum 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  passed  by  way  of  protection 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  against  the  rumours  which  he  circulated 
or  encouraged.  On  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  view  which 
Lowth  has  taken  of  Wickham's  character,  and  of  the  family 
divisions  in  which  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  closed  so  miserably, 
and  that  of  Richard  IL  began  so  ominously,  perhaps  Lord 
Campbell  may  see  reason  for  forming  a  more  favourable  judg- 
ment of  Wickham's  political  conduct,  than  he  has  drawn  from  first 
appearances. 

Civilization  and  a  settled  government  have  increased  prodi- 
giously the  comfort  of  private  life;  but  public  men  are  still 
greater  gainers  from  the  change.  They  need  not  now  keep  oflSce 
to  keep  their  liberty  or  fortunes,  perhaps  their  heads.  The  Chan- 
cellors of  the  middle  ages  stood  too  near  the  throne,  to  have — 
we  do  not  say  a  quiet  time  of  it,  but — any  abiding  sense  of  per- 
sonal security,  except  as  ecclesiastics.  They  were  between  two 
fires — the  King  on  one  side,  the  Barons  on  the  other.  Besides, 
from  the  Conqueror  to  Elizabeth,  they  could  never  calculate, 
for  ten  years  together,  on  not  being  compromised  by  the  feuds 
which  convulsed  the  royal  family  itself  at  every  descent.  These 
family  suspicions  and  intrigues  were  far  more  Asiatic  than 
European.  It  was  a*  rash  challenge  which  Shakspeare  ven- 
tured on — *  Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds ;  but  Harry, 
Harry.'  The  contrary  feeling  was  so  strong  all  over  Europe,  that 
Pa^quier  has  set  apart  a  chapter  for  exemplifying,  from  English 
histbry,  the  train  of  judgments  with  which  God  visits  the  im- 
piety oi  children.  He  sp^akd  of  the  royal  race  of  England  as  of 
a  doomed  house,  like  that  of  Atreus  on  the  Grecian  stage: 
and  he  puts  down  the  (domestic  troubles,  which  pursued  them 
from^eneratibn  to  genieration,  to  the  personal  rencontre  in  the 
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fi^d  of  bnUie  between  this  Conqueror  aud  Ub  SQii«  Duke  Robert* 
By  their  poskuMi^  iJtie  Chancellors  oould  DOt  possibly  help  beia^ 
par^s  in  these  most  unnatural  contentions^  The  long-Qontinuea 
tragedy  opens  with  Flambard^  Chancellor  to  Kufu^,  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  haltrparricidal  Eobert,  on  his  re(turn  firom  Umbria,  to  coik- 
tend  for  the  lerown  with  his  brother  Henry  j  a»d  it  closes  only 
with  the  .Clancellora  of  Elizabeth  and  James  taking  order  for 
the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  3cots,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Ijwiy  Arabella  Stuart! 

Under  Lord  Canmbell's  first  divisioji,  tUBtong.all  the  figures 
who  have  passed  beiore  us^  there  k  obIv  oae  i^ob  whose  cha« 
racter,  as  a  character,  we  have  a  wish  toawelU  The  exceptiou, 
of  course,  is  Sir  Thomas  Mo»e.  With  x^afd  io  the  pthers,  and 
ind«?ed  with  regard  to  almb&t  all  who  ane  |o  follow  thero,  the 
skill  of  their  biographer  cannot  keep  down  the  feeling,  that  iheir 
lives^are  either  commonplaoi^,  instructive,  or  entertaining,  as  the 
case  may  be :  But  that,  as  tP  their  true  selves,  we  either  do^not 
get  sufficiently  intimate  with  them  to  know  them«  or  that,  in 
^tt  there  was  jaothing  very  origi«al^bout  tb^m— nothing  really 
diaracteriftticu  Over  one,  over  Francis  Bacoi^  we  sit  down. and 
mourn !  For  the  restf  they  mi^  raise  sometimes  our  resipectp 
sometimes  our  curiosity ;  nothk>g  ^gher  or  keyouiiU 

One  of  the  marvels  in  More  was  his  iafinite  variety^  He  couiA, 
write  epigrams  in  a  hair  shirt  at  the  Carthusian  convent;  and  pass 
from  translatii]^  L«cian  to  lecturing  on  Aiu\gustln  jn  ^m  Church 
of  St  Lawrence.  Devout  almost  to  superstition,  he  was  ligbt- 
heartedalmost  to  buffoonery.  One  hour  we  see  kim  emcpuraging 
Erasmus  in  his  love  of  Greek  and  the  new  ieami^ga  or  charm* 
ing  with  his  ready  wit  the  supper-tables  of  .the  court,  or  tumii^ 
a  debate  m  Parliameut.  xhe  next,  at  hom£,  surrounded  by 
friends  and  famikar  servants,  by  wife  and  cbildreu,  and  children's 
children,  dwelling  amor^  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
music,  prayers  and  irony — throwing  the  rein,  as  it  were,  o«  the 
neck  of  his  most  careless  &noie§,  aud  ipondescendiog  Xo  follow 
out  the  humours  pf  his  monkey  and  kis  fool.  His  Tortuoe  was 
almost  as  various.  From  his  utter  indiffesence  to  show  and 
money,  he  must  have  been  a  strange  successor  to  Wolsey.  He 
bad  thought  as  little  .about  fame  jas  Shakspeare.;  yet»  in  the 
next  generation,  it  was  an  honsur  to  an  MngXishman  tt^oj^ghoitt 
Europe  to  be  the  countryman  of  More« 

Nature  bad  made  kim  all  tbix^  to  all  men;  in  tbeoidy  vaj 
that  the  exjperiment  ean  ever  prosper-^by  giving  him  a  part  ^i 
what  was  h^st  out  pf  every  idi^posUioni  Xnd  so  ke  was  an  nvie* 
versal  Caviourite.  His  sioypUofy  ^md, frankness  set^a  window  ml 
his  bosom.  Men  aaw  in^  .and  at  once  recofieiled  in  kia iavour 
comradiction^  suck  as  would  have  been  the.  nuin, of  less  open  na- 
tMces;  bnt  for  wbioh^.iu  Jus  jcas^  .they  only iovf^d  aud  .trusty  Jiim 
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tlie  m0Be«  .Au«tentjs  ^uu^t  And  ^ieetiy^  lejirkgr — the  ^f-deoial 
«f  Ibe  dBaak,  labe  'f;»(^i(y  oF  tbe  courlier,  tbe  tendenneAfi  4)f  the 
ipeedman  of  jtbe  hoiisa — "meve  viriueis  whiohibe  wasvolf^tWl  wUIi 
as  wiUi  a  giurfiieni;,  the  ni»Dy-«oWur^  vestune  Uiatihaidaily  mojtez 
tasput^oS  wiuek  would  l^nveib^ea  4o  ^putatiide  hunselL  Jn  him 
the  dton  and  the  lamb  lay  doMrn  itogeither.  /fi\gk60oaBne«8  and 
peace  jpet  vipon  bis  ithfiesbold,  and  luaeed  eaob  -oibir* 

24  baa.  beea  iUMij^otared  (bat  «&  ani^fel,  eoavii^  among  m^ 
e»ald  ntake  intenest  .m  .nethiog..  JVlone  >was  wiser  wan  tbk  ,ab* 
iatraiXed  angel  of  the  pbiiesqpberfl.  He  iiv^as  not  .OAly  rhumaa 
both'in  bead  .and  r  bear  t,  but  emioently  ^uwietieaL  Hegfew  kisdty 
totwards^e^eiy  ^hing  be  tauobed^  sdiaoftl:  eAtwiaiiig.hiiiiftelf  around 
it.  Use  ^amde  ail  kinds  ^ef  inter  eat  e<}ua%  wieloooke  aad  familiar. 
7be  beight  }irom  wbich  be  bad  .locked  on  Afi^  ealy  served  ^as  a 
prciper  distanee  4bat 'be«a  might  judge  4noce  truiyof  its  realities; 
and  blend  into  a-softer  harmony  the  «ckatfii^SQf  tbesuitge  below. 

More  did  not  wait.;  land  throw  the  different  periods  of  bis  life 
into  cootrast  with  <each  other,  as  ardeat  natures  are  apt  to  do. 
lHo  auddea  «oi>vevsiaD)  like  4bat  «rf  Bextket  fkom  ostentatious 
vaajties  <iri|o  Tn^ppism  ;  nor  those  iby  wbiofh  the  gceatiest  saints 
a«e  made  oat  tof  ^the  greatest  sinoeps.  He  brought  4be  op^ 
posiite  demeats  at  onoe  iaiUo  preseaioe.:  (CoatrplUng  aad  com- 
bining -them  mtix  a  %ht  ha04»  bat  .a  deoided  .wilL  He  bad 
learned  what  life  is  made  >af,  without  the  ne^iesidty  rof  going 
out  with  Lear  iato  .the  stocm  «to  leacn  it.  The  ^extreaies  of 
cir43ttmstaaee  azul  couditiofi,  which  a^em  to  atand  as  far 
aaanderas  the  heavens  are  .from  the. earth,  .wene  in  his  eyes  but 
4he  aaoidents  of  things,;  and,  .exc€^  the^  could  approve  them- 
eelves  vto  be  means  of  happiness  or  of  duty,  were  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  choice.  The  .earnestness  of  this  exception  saved 
him,  not  only  horn  the  neutrality  of  .the  fpicarean  ADgtd  ,we 
were  just  f men tieningo  but  from  a  ten^tattiMfi,  to  which,  by  his 
own^i^0sitio9i,.he  waB  more  exposed-^ohe  temptation  of  staod*- 
iDg  with  JB^mooritus *  in  the  market-plaoe,  the  laMgbingspeo- 
tator  of  a  jpa^querade.  This  exceptijon.  might  bring  all  things  to 
a  lev^  -or  >tend  t)o  do^o  ;  bnt  it  was  only  by  includij^g  all,  and 
from  that  tuatural  equality  which  is  in  all  things  except  the  mind. 
^  The  .mind  is  i|s  own  place,  and' of  itself  can  ai)ake'-**-^\Yhaiso- 
ever,  life  is  capable  of  being  >made« 

TJiere  is  a  kind  of  wit  as  ^pftrkJing  as  the  diamon^d,  andias 
hard :  .Humoriste  by  pro£ession  x>fte,n  t&nish  by  making  merely 
a  mock  of  life.  Hot  so  More.  He  had  ajest^  it  is. true,  wbero- 
withtto  turn.theahartpaessfof  tbe.beadsmrnirsa^^or.tp  parry  J^is 

^.^•i«B  bipiasife^efia^ocifi  iti>pendw  d^epteiiv^tt-oiilllinid* Jn/cx^m- 
tmini  moftss&iwn  vi^,  Democriium  ^H9adam.a§^e.«^£^>^^s^^j^'s  yLsU&r 
to  dfcre,  mth  his  HovifSi&icomium.  ■ 
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wife's  impatient  tongue.  (By  the  by,  we  must  do  Mrs  Alice 
Middleton  the  justice  to  allow,  that,  to  a  managing  or  asfnringf 
wife,  he  must  have  been  a  most  provoking  husband.)  But  the 
serious  part  of  his  nature  was  a  security  that  he  would  be  sure 
to  be  in  earnest,  when  to  be  in  earnest  could  be  of  any  use.  He 
was  no  idle  wit  about  town.  He  had  worked  hard  and  long  at 
the  world's  work ;  at  the  toughest  part  of  it,  in  which  men  put 
out  their  strength.  His  father,  in  the  first  instance,  had  made 
him  a  lawyer — as  the  King  afterwards  forced  him  to  court,  and 
made  a  Statesman  of  him — in  both  cases  against  his  will.  Eras- 
mus testifies  to  his  friendship  having  been  the  friendship  of  all 
friendships — the  salient  overflowing  of  his  abounding  heart. 
These  would  probably  have  proved  securities  enough  against  being 
carried  down  the  stream  with^the  jesting  Pilates.  But  there  was 
a  security  behind,  greater  still.  His  confidence  in  the  dignity, 
after  death,  with  which  Religion  has  invested  man. 

More  waa  in  his  lifetime  reputed  witty,  in  the  ancient  sense 
of  wise.  His  wisdom,  however,  was  at  fault  on  some  great  occa* 
sions,  public  and  private.  His  two  marriages  were  equally  un- 
worthy of  him.  By  the  most  rational  account  of  them,  they  belong 
to  the  leaden  age  of  the  profession, — when  lawyers,  it  is  said,  em- 
ployed their  clerks  to  choose  their  wives.  But  there  are  happy 
natures  which  cannot  be  made  unhappy ;  and,  as  More's  Socratic 
tranquillity  stood  the  test  of  Alice  Middleton,  we  can  believe  in 
all  that  is  reported  of  his  happiness  with  Jane  Colt.  We  recom- 
mend our  friends,  however,  rather  to  trust  to  his  veTse^^-quaUs 
uxor  deligenda — than  to  his  example.  He  paid  dearer  for  hb 
other  folly, — that  of  allowing  himself  to  be  made  Chancellor 
while  the  King's  divorce  was  yet  unsettled.  It  imposed  on 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  being  chairman  to  the  committee, 
where  the  frivolous  charges  against  Wokey  were  prepared.  All 
the  worse  because  Wolsey,  having  feared  him  always  more  than 
loved  him,  had  yet  told  the  King  that  he  was  the  only  proper 
person  to  succeed  him.  We  do  not  believe  that  More  spoke 
both  the  speech  at  his  installation,  where  he  is  made  to  compare 
himself,  coming  after  Wolsey,  to  *the  lighting  of  a  candle  when  the 

*  sun  is  down  ; '  and  also  the  speech,  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  where  he  calls  Wolsey  *  the  great  wether, 

*  lately  fallen,  who  had  juggled  with  the  king,  so  craftily,  scab- 

*  bedly,  and  untruly  I'  Lord  Campbell,  we  are  afraid,  is  right 
in  thinking  that  the  first  of  these  speeches  is  the  one  which  be 
did  not  speak.  To  be  sure,  one  of  his  epigrams  is  addt'essed  to 
Wolsey,  the  contradiction  of  which  is  quite  as  great.  It  was 
sent  together  with  a  copy  of  Erasmus's  New  Testament ;  and 
Wolsey  is  described  in  it,  not  only  as  the  generous  patron  of 
men  of  letters,  but  as  a  perfect  Christian  and  perfect  judge  \ 
"We  had  rather,  that  More  should  not  have  had  to  plead  the 
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privilege  of  a  poet.  But  what  was  more  purely  and  person- 
ally rash  in  him,  was  the  dilemma,  the  inextricable  dilemma,  in 
which  he  now  involved  himself  respecting  the  divorce.  Four 
years  befpre,  he  had  evaded  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  King ; 
Mid  had  referred  him  to  divines.  During  the  interval  he  had 
oba^erved  a  prudent  silence  >  so  much  so,  that  both  parties  are 
faid  to  have  reckoned  upon  his  support.  Within  a  few  months 
of  his  appointment,  he  gave  way  a  little.  We  find  him  submit- 
ting to  subscribe  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  complaining. of  his  partiality,  and  threatening  to  apply 
the  remedy  without  his  interference.  Nearly  two  years  after- 
wards, (a  few  weeks  only  before  his  resignation,)  he  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  box  of  foreign  opinions, 
which  declared  the  marriage  void.  Upon  the  authority  of  these 
opinions,  he  desired  all  *  of  the  Common  House  to  report  in 
'  their  counties,  that  the  King  had  not  attempted  this  matter  of 
^  will  or  pleasure ;  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience, 

*  and  the  security  of  the  succession  of  his  realm.*  After  this 
fsdnt-heartedness,  no  wonder  he  welcomed  his  fortitude  on  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  with  the  joyful  exclamation,  (which 
the  weaker  Cranmer  might  afterwards  have  re-echoed  after  worse 
misgivings,)  *  I  thank  God,  the  field  is  won  I'  More*s  zeal 
against  the  Reformation  was  now  rising.  We  hope  that  he  may 
not  have  been  considering  it  a  solemn  duty  to  accept  an  office, 
where,  according  to  his  own  account  of  their  position  to  his 
son  Roper,  ^  we  sit  high  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics 

*  under  our  feet  like  ants/  Erasmus  had  foreseen  the  danger ; 
and  had  grieved,  therefore,  at  his  friend's  promotion.  Under 
these  feelings  he  congratulated  him  on  his  resignation,  and 
trusted  that  he  had  now  escaped. 

More's  personal  religion  had  been  marked  by  so  muct  enthu- 
siasm and  sipgularity  from  his  youth  upwards,  that  we  would 
Jiave  rather  trusted  his  judgment,  and  even  his  temper,  on  any 
other  subject.  He  carried  the  cross  himself  in  the  religious  pro- 
cessions of  the  parish ;  and  while  he  was  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  coming  to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea,  found  him  at 
church  with  a  surplice  on  his  back,  singing  among  the  choristers  ! 
When  the  Reformation,  *  with  the  ungracious  heresy  against  the 

*  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,*  &c,  appealed  from  the  priest- 
hood to  the  people,  and  with  confidence  and  insults  presumed  to 
desecrate  the  most  reverent  feelings  and  halbits  of  his  life,  the 
outi:age  on  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  nature  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  His  animosity  to  the  Reformers  has  been  half 
exijuaed.on  the  supposition  that  it  was  principally  political,  and 
was  grounded  uppa  apprehensions  for  the  public  peace.     Tl^a 
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was  true  of  tKe,  timid  Erasmus ;  who  had  no  ttirti  for  entfaisiatta 
or  laartyrdom?,   Not  so  More.    Quite  the  contratry.    flie  degree 
in  which  his  animosity  can  be  fairly  calfed  poBtical,  is  only  an 
mggrava<tion  of  the  bigotry  which  made  it  so;  for  it  made  hha 
first  believe,  that  no  one  could  connect  himself  with  th,ese  neir 
sects  of  error,   (espectally  after  reading  hi^  answers  to  tbdi* 
books,,)  without  having  beforehand  determined  to  be  bad!*  (Sed 
isii  generi  hominum  quibks  malos  €$^e  libido  est^'  nuiP/t  ratwne  satii^ 
feceris.) ,    This  to  be  said  of  the  good  men,  then  alife,  of  whonr 
this  world' was  not  worthy  !     In  the  epitaph  which; he  dmw  ujy 
for  JWmself,  immediately  after  resigning,  he  ackuowledges"  by  the 
gentle  word  mokatusj  that  he  had  made  himself  cKsagrecflbl^  ^io 
•thieves,   murderers,   and  heretics/     Writing  to  Erasmus,  he 
repeats  this  avowal,  justifies  it,  and  glories  in  it.     Qjwd  in  epi^ 
iaphio  prqfiteory  hereticis  me  molestumfiiissey  ambit^sifecil     For^ 
lie  adds,  he  so  hated  that  race  of  men,  that  he  was  desh'otts  of 
leing  thoroughly  hated  by  them  in  return ;  hfs  experfiemje  of 
them  satisfying  him,  every  day  more  and  more,  how  much  there 
was  to  fear  from  them,  for  the  world.     The  nature  of  these  fears-, 
as  elsewhere  stated  to  his  son,  came  very  much  to  this,— ^the  pnv 
babilifryj  that  the  day  might  come  when  he  would  gladly  wish  to 
bje  at  leag^^e  and  composition  with  them ;  for  ilbose  (k  the  oM 
religion    to   let*  the   heretics    have  their  churches,  so  that  tie 
Beretics  would  be  contented  to  let  those  of  the  old  religion  hare 
also  theirs.. 

Of  CQur&e,  we  accept  at  once  More^  own  account  of  th«  extent 
of  th^  severities  bv  wjiich  he  laboured  the  suppression  of  bere- 
^cs«  If  a  man  of  bis  sweetness  and  moderation  c^n  hai!«  thought 
nothing  of  the  severities  he  owps  to,  the  more  the  pity.  It  is 
clear  to  us  from  his  own  language,  that  he  did  not  shrmk  from 
the  responsibility- of  putting  neretics  into  bonds;  and  that  he 
would  not  *have  soi^ght  shelter  under  the  pretext,  that  to  impri- 
son them  was  a  legal  obligation,  from  which  he  coufld  not  escape* 
The  letter,  in  which  Erasmus  first  notices  the  report  of  More's 
removal  from  the  Chancellorship,  mentions  that  his  suceesiBor  was 
said  to  have  immediately  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  whom  More 
lad  put  in  confinement  for  difiVrences  of  faithi)  (protttms  Hderas 
dimiserit  quos  Morus  ob  cotttentwsa  dogmata  tonftcercrt  in  mncuku) 
Afore  openly  rejoiced^  an  the  deaths  of  Zrwingleam^CB^lampada. 
Thfe  very  best  of  the  Reftyrmers,  it  is  true^  were  eitfcer  the  doerv 
^  the  advocat^t  of  mntkt  Tiwrse  things^  Peter* MaityMKQiire«l 
all  itii^scriites  ro  take^u^  theperseeutrng'sword^  a»  one  of  their 
Biest  solemn-dutiesi  Biiitinger  applauded'  Galvin  forrottrderin^ 
ServetQs  by  the  band^  ofl  the*  9enA«e  of  Geneiva^  both  befbre^and* 
after  that  savage  de«di     Nor  wa^tiie  wiceof  thi^genile  M^ano* 


tbdn'  ihrnthegik  tins  cdranMM-eiijr  for  biodd*.  A§irm9  etiamveiiros 
magistratiutjtii^feeisae^  qmid  kminemiriaqfketnun^  re  m^dinejudi'- 
caiAf  kkterjS^emnS*  Nearly  a  hbndfwl  jrcui^siaft^ftwardsv  Gilesmere^ 
ivi^iefressk  enot^  bimsetf,  gai^i  his  ofiKiab  8anetk>A  t»  tfare  bmn^ 
iD|;  of  t^l«  ArMtfTB^  Leg«ile  and  Wigtoiftan^  w  bonoMr  of  the 
poietnies^of'KiiDf'Jainss'.  Later,  atilt ;  the  GormtedimeaMi  Pariia- 
jBent  had  tof  tfastok  WRitchrdk  fbr  saringf  it  iTO»  tbr  kifiiiny  of 
barrn^  pu*  to  death  NEytot^  tb«  Qu^er.  These  men,  kivew 
ilot'wbali they  did.  They  had  iievev  thought  6f  toleiwtion  bat 
Bs  ai  giiiw  It  waff-  Mone^^  dMtinerion,  that  ke  bad  seen  a  Hghf 
-which  1I0B8  bid  fh)fn  otbers^  aad  Imd-  brid  it  up<  aea  beaeon  to  thef 
\«iarid^    H6w  can«>  ttfei  Ught  in  bim^^the  lfg4it  of  Tea^oit  and  of 

More  bad  oniy  a  short  timeu^tirD  yeamiand  an  hai(--ia  wbidi* 
to  tevrify  heretics,  Mi  Choxieellpfi     CoiB^rin;^  the  priacifded  of 
tolevathm  dir whiehfaeiyrofeaseditogovenibh  Utopia^ wvtb those 
o»  whfleb  he  afterwards  gi^vemed  Ei^^limd)  hi»diffiovIt  tobiriieve, 
that)  itt  bis:  cfaaira^t^r  of  ph^OMph^^  be*  had  really  changed  at 
Afty,  tbebpifaans'tv4»ebh&bad  deiiteratdyfotmedatid  pubifebed 
at  thirty-sir:,     l^h  equally  diffioult  toi  beliere^  that  any  thing  b^d' 
oecifred  iiDtbeicohdtuct  of  thie  tefevnert  at  heirte^  cnt  even  abroad, 
between  Id  1^  and  1529^  (tbe^  dates- in  ^oe^tiont,)  bywbi«fa  More 
ce^ld  justify,  in  hie  ohataceer  df  sOtatesmoiiY  a^  diffi^rent  method'  of 
proceeding'wilh  regafd'te^reUgicntsdlfferewees  at  the  two  peviods. 
Tb«  passage  in  tbct  Ut4)jda  m  tecefjaet  aifd  too  remathable,  not 
to  be  set  out  at  length  <m  thiiyoieeasionf*     A  stpfit^iee  or  two  from 
£ra9mti8's>  aocotmt  o#  Morels'  Vii>piaf  written  tw&  years  after 
its  p«blii}atlon^  will  bi^sufl^ien^  te^establvslicbatitwas^iniende^ 
at  the  time,  byitil'  atttfaor^  for  a  more  pntctidal  ]Mirpose  tbai^ 
a   phtiosophioal  ronnanceC     •  Mof5s  poblislrerf  hifr  Utopia  with 

*  tfaie  oifcjeet^  (st»ys  ErtteiMs^)^  t«  mem  hotw  oovmnonwealtha 
'  nright  be  be<ter  nUAMrged.     B\xt  he  had  Etigtand  prhfoipatfy 

*  i«  bis  eye,  whieb  be  htiovm  thoro^gWy/— (L6*6r  t^  Hkt^nS) 
Let  tts  gee,  ti^^n^e^re^  wbat  was  the  counsel  wfaioh  More  ten^ 
dered  t€^  bis  ooiuitrymten  in  1 W  6t  We  wonder  wbetherv  iir  1  &80v 
he  efer  fbeughVof  it;  and  in  what  way  (we  have  no  dowbt  an 
bonest  one)  her^ondled  le  himself  this^  tbe  most  painful  of  al£ 
the  ifoiifi^tetions  09  his  manpsided  life^  Tbe  foliewing  passage 
contains  the  snbstdnee^  of  Bk^e's"  legi«!ative  oreed,^  m  nsariy  bra 
very  wdrd&r— 'Ttaft  feilttder  df  tiie  comittonwfealtb  6f  Utopia 

*  enwcted,  th«t  et^ry  m^Wi^mrght be  of wllat  reUgi'on  be  pleased,  and 

*  th««  whescfet^sfcottlduee  aniy  other  fonee  but  that  of  persuaskm 

*  against   the   opinions  of  others,    was  condemned   to   banish- 

*  ment  or  slavery.  This  law  was  made,  not  only  for  preserving 
^  the  publie  peaoi^   but  beeaiise  be   thcmght  tbe  interest  of 
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religion  itself  required  it  He  seemed  to  doabt  whether 
those  different  forms  of  religion  might  not  all  come  firom 
God,  who  might  inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly 
pleased  with  a  variety  in  it ;  and  so  he  thought  it  was  a  very 
indecent  and  foolish  thing  for  any  man  to  frighten  and  threaten 
other  men  to  believe  any  thing,  because  it  seemed  true  to  him. 
There  were,  accordingly,  many  different  forms  of  religion  arooDg 
them,  which,  however,  agreed  so  entirely  in  the  main  point,  (wor-. 
shipping  the  Divine  essence^)  that  while  every  sect '  performed 
the  rites  which  were  peculiar  to  it  in  their  private  houses,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  their  temples  in  which  the 
several  persuasions  might  not  agree.  They  offer  up  there,  both 
priests  and  people,  very  solemn  prayers,  in  which  they  acknow- 
ledge God  to  be  the  author  and  governor  of  the  world.  And, 
in  particular,  they  bless  Him  for  his  goodness  in  ordering  it  so, 
that  they  are  born  under  a  government  which  is  the  happiest  in 
the  world,  and  are  of  a  religion  that  they  hope  is  the  truest  of 
all  others.  But  if  they  are  mistaken,  and  if  there  is  either  a 
better  government  or  a  religion  more  acceptable  to  God,  they 
implore  his  goodness  to  let  them  know  it,  vowing  that  they 
resolve  to  follow  Him  whithersoever  he  leads  them.  But  u 
their  government  is  the  best,  and  their  religion  the  truest,  then 
they  pray  that  He  may  fortify  them  in  it,  and  bring  all  the 
world  both  to  the  same  rules  of  life,  and  to  the  same  opinions 
concerning  Himself,  unless,  according  to  the  unsearchableness 
of  his  mind.  He  is  pleased  with  a  variety  of  religions.'  * 
We  wish  that  our  readers,  before  they  pass  on  from  the  cha- 
racter of  More,  might  be  persuaded  to  turn  to  a  most  beautiful 
application  of  it :  We  mean  the  wise  and  affecting  words  with 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  concluded  his  Life  of  More- 
one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  biography  in  any  language. 
We  have  only  one  thing  further  to  request  of  them.  When  they 
come  to  lA>rd  Campbeirs  life  of  Stephen  Gardyner,  we  w6uld 
have  them  remember,  that  for  the  present  purpose  he  may  be 
considered  as  contemporary  with  More.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  more  (much  more)  to  be  set  against  Gardyner  out  of 
Fox's  Martyrs  than  against  More ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Gar- 
dyner had  a  deep  injury  to  resent — the  injury  of  his  own  cruel 
imprisonment — while  More  had  none.  More,  also,  had  once 
known  better.  Gardyner  was  probably  no  wiser  than  his  age. 
There  is  one  other  distinction.  We  know  at  present  of  no  such 
interpositions  by  More  on  behalf  of  heretics,  as  are  commemorated 
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of  Gardyner  both  by  Harringrtoti  and  Asobam.  It  is  good  for 
the  austere  man's  aets  of  mercy  to  be  followed  by  their  reward. 
The  Protestant  schoolmaster  of  Jane  Grey  and  of  Elizabeth 
was  protected  by  the  Popish  Chancellor  of  Mary ;  and  the  grate- 
ful testimony  of  Ascham  in  memory  of  his  protector,  who  in  days 
of  danger  had  guarded  *  the  Muses'  Bower,'  is  recorded  in  a 

.  spirit  which  Milton  would  not  have  disdained; 

Lord  Campbell's  second  volume  carries  us  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  theictvil  wars ;  from  our  first  effectual  movement  towards 
Religious  Liberty — in  which  we  had  much  encouragement  from 
abroad — towards  the  first  free  development  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, where  we  had  every  thing  to  do  at  home.  In  the  first 
of  these  movements  the  nation  had  no  assistance  from  its  Eccle- 

>  siastical  Chancellors.  Its  Civilian  Chancellors  were  not  of  much 
more  service  to  it  in  the  second.  There  is  not  the  name  of  a 
Chancellor  among  the  signatures  to  Magna  Charta.  The  cause 
of  this  continued  to  the  end. 

The  period  now  in  hand  embraces  only  a  hundred  years,  and 
some  twenty  Chancellors.  Yet  what  a  pregnant  and  momentous 
period  I  It  brings  us  in  immediate  contact  with  causes  and  effects ; 
and  with  grave  historic  names,  with  all  of  which  we  are,  more 
or  less,  familiar.  .  There  are  Gardyner,  Bromley,  and  Hatton ; 
EUesmere,  Williams,  and  Coventry.  A  fourth  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  one  family — father  and  son.  The  prudent  ^^icholas 
Bacon,  Keeper  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (a  Queen,  wise  and  heroic, 
notwithstanding  all  her  transgressions  and  failings,)  sat  in  the 
judgment-seat  of  Chancery  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Four 
short  years  were  all  too  long  for  his  imprudent,  unheroic,  yet 
immortal  son  I  We  have  room  to  speak  only  of  that  son ;  and 
only  of  his  faults.     Sinee,  for  his  genius,  and  for  the  glory  of 

'  ity  the  world  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  them. 

^  A  fairer  person  lost  not  heaven  :  be  seem'd 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploits  .  .  . 
His  tongue  dropt  manna.' 

Clarendon  and  Bacon  have  both  left  us  a  comparison  between  a 
•  contemplative  and  active  life.  Men  born  rebus  agendis,  full  of 
outward  movement,  have  seldom  time  to  raise  these  questions 
.  unless  in  intervals  of  compulsory  retirement.  But  to  men  born  for 
contemplation,  the  comparison  is  constantly  recurring.  To  nobody 
oftener  than  to  Bacon  ;  and  nobody  was  more  conscious  that  he 
had  chosen  wrong.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  him  when,  on  his  being 
taken  as  a  marvellous  child  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  called  him,  in 
compliment  to  his  father^  (one  of  those  compliments  by  which  she 
paid  ail  services,  and  yet  won  all  men  to  her  service,)  her  young- 
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IkOfd  Keeper.     We  tneter^nki  )#f  Ame  iltoniooed  w#f4s  but  as 
io£a  speQ  litteiied  orer  bim  by  a  perver«e  Jairy»  who^  iouUering' 
them,  bad  read  back  wards  abe  natural  biatery  of  bis  life-^bad 
fXHtired  in  at  bis  dpeaaiy  «ar  tbe  ftmies  of  a  ipoar  ambkum— "^and 
beokaned  bim  db,  by  the  debieii^e  seals 'flQatiag:ftn  /the  iierspec- 
itive,  into  tbe  way  he  certaiBlysbotdd  not  bav«e  gMie.     He  was 
painfully  aware  tbat  it  would  ksKVit  been  well  &r  Umself,  and 
fm  mai^kisid,  if  be  had  never  escbanged  the  Ocnnt'of  Tiincty  for 
that  of  Gpeesmefa.     He  was  dedioaied  by  satmne^aoHigh  Priest 
t>f  knowledge,  human  amd  divJiie ;  andbettcHnpod  binweif  iaio  a 
Crown  Law|^ei!.!    SbedesigoedbuDifor diieiaTalfiof  Aristotle,  nat 
Coke-— not  to  be  direoling  the  tnrtuce  of  Mrnetflhed  auspeoted  trai- 
tors, bat  t9  interrogate  hevaelf  lon  the  kii»dky'Taek  of  wise  Experi- 
anents.  The  noble  tksiak  even  of  historian  lor  i^ihitor  for  1Bj[]|»laBd 
wtts  below  Ms  eaUisg.     He  was  to  be  tke  netviaerand  veiartaer  of 
iier  own  great  jaws,  in^e  daik  avd  €i  small  effeotlihvoagb  jmen's 
traditions.  And  for  what  was  it  tbat  he  broke  biB>vowe,>a«d  laid 
laside,  or  gprievoudy  iiiterntpted  ^  bis  vast  coHtempfactive  ends,' 
flhiring  the  .tlrudgeries  of  Teem  and  Parliameni  ?  He  left,  it  for  a 
bfe  truly  BOHttdi  more  «l»esi  asd  debasn^  thaa^/tke  most  bumUiqg 
legends  ^ovceorning  bis  immaoikal  contempofary-^^'tbvt  oontempo- 
rary,  whom  perhaps  be  oerer  ^law,  except  it  mi^at  be  ^«8  the 
legends  go)  faoldii^^entleineni's  hiorses  at  the  playhoose  door,  or 
Aeling  the  ghost  in  his  own  Hsmiet.    Yet  bmr  veally  kia  to  him 
was  Shakspearel    Machinore  so  than  iRohart  Cecil,  the  oauMti- 
german,  wbom.be  sought  in  vain  to  wheedle,  by  afleatiBg  tbat  he 
^d  ever  thougbt  there  was  some  wymfmiH^  of  aatans  between 
them,   though  acoidents  bad  not  anfiered  it  to  'appenr !     ^How 
■luch  farther  even  than  generom  and  surly  Ben,  ^wookl  Shak- 
£peare  have  seen  into  the  only  greatness  Baco&ieoald  never  want 
— that  of  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  tbm  ebmmon  g«niQS ! 
He  was,   as  he  said,  a  man  of  books ;  and  in  all  that  concerned 
states  or  greatness  few  eases  might  be  new  to  bim.     But  it  is 
evident  that  Elizabeth  was  right,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  in 
regarding  him  as  incapable  of  turning  his  speculations  to  profit- 
able actions.     Her  successor  also  foinid  out,  amd  told  bim,  that 
^  he  was  not  made  for  small  mattem/     Yet  aaradl  matleis  make 
up  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  bundrodof  public  life  as  well  as  pri- 
vate.    What  the  world  may  ba¥e  lost  by  ao  -misplacing  ^Bacoo, 
the  world  will  pever  know*     We  only  know  it  got  little  in  re- 
turn.    While,  alas  for  bianself  I-^n  all  be  did  to  be  ande  Chan* 
oellor,  and  in  wba^  be  did  when  made  so-^^tbe  losa  to  hwaelf  was 
total — the  loss  of  happiness  aadpf  honour  I 

Our  knowMge  of  B^oon, — of  ail  that  is  moit  Altai  tahis  cha- 
raoter,  up  to  fbct  time  of.  bis  CbaoQeUomfaip^^^i^  denv^fsom  bis 


xmn  Laitecf •     B^t  for  Uiem^  the  |;p88ip  of  Ms  c^ntmrnorari^ 
would  have  been  xupbeard  of  or  dlsbelieTed.     On  asikiiig  th^ 
Aane  of  ibe. cruel  adye^^^ey  who  discovered  and  betrayed  them^ 
,i^at  is  our  astoaisbipont  at  finding,  that^  as  through  life  he  had 
h&ea  ^  friend  to  DQ'body  but  bimself,  so  on  this  occasion  it  was 
isje  himself  wibo  had,  been  (his  greatest  enemy !    Among  his  very 
latest  letters  is  one  to  his  'Successor,  by  this  time  Ex- Keeper 
Wiliif^mf,  (be /had  ibe^n  just  turned  out  by  Buckingham,)  ad- 
4r»9sed  tx)  bjm  for  the, purpose  of  depositing  them  with  him  for 
.po^teritjr;  since  wany  of  them^  as  touching  on  late  affairs  of 
.^liate^  mi^bt  JDot  be  fit  to  be  published  yet     Here  we  see, him  in 
a  Bacces^iQU  of  beggiug  letters,  (such  letters  as  can  seldom  push 
ibeir  wi^y  totiij  other  f^qretary  out  that  of  a  mendicity  society,) 
bi^giag  /or  pl^ce  ^r  fo^  promotion,  as  men  starving  beg  for 
Ljread.     We  put  dur  band  over  the  page  at  last,  as  much  from 
4i^g^  aick  oi  its  monot^Yf  a^  from  a  sense  of  shame.     The  im- 
{portuniity  is  th^  more  degrading,  since  he   could  not  possibly 
^^ppQ8e  that  he  Jiad  been  passed^bjy  unintentionally.     It  is  here 
•that  we  see  bimisJse  to  the  generous  Essei^^  the  only  friend  he  ever 
had ;  .aod  ba^  to  Buckii^ham,  ^  the  matchless  friend,'  who  knew 
himiaud  despised  Jhiu^ ;  a&  pedautic  and  as  cowardly  as  the  sove- 
'i:«ign  whoj;n  he  cocruipted 'by  his  adulation ;  and  even  as  arrogant 
4iud  iusolent  to  Coke,  in  cold  blood  and  bitter  spirit,  as  was  ever 
Coke  kimself  to  lUIeigli  and  the  bt^ier  unhappy  men  whom  that 
most  savage  of  Attorneys  insured,  hacked,  and  mangled,  before 
be  turii4d4liem  over  to  the  halter  or  the  axe.     The  debasement 
of  tbe  marriage  inatiiution  by  the  sale  of  infant  wards,  was  one 
oi  tbe  mK)6t  corrupting  consequences  of  the  feudal  system.     But 
tbe  evil  ^abits  it  introduced,  caii  be  no  excuse  for  the  marriage 
brocage  correG|)ondenoe*of  agrowo-up  man  ; — not  even  of  Francis 
Northy  much  less  oif  a  Francis  Bacon.    He  seems  to  have  got  oa 
^as  ill  with  ^his  wife  aknost  as  Coke ;  and  has  immortalized  their 
j^piirrds  in  bis  Will.     Coke  was  too  stout-hearted,  we  should 
I2bi«k,  to  have  transiSerred  his, hatred  of  Lady  Hatton  into  this 
solemn  instrument.     But  the, government,  upon  his  death,  car- 
ded off  bis  Will  with  his  t>ther  papers ;  and  it  was  no  more 
tbeard  oIL, 

On  reafdiqg  Bacon's  (Letters,  we  feel  that,  for  the  first  time,  we 
^aire  le^niug  £|0|pa  tjbiem  his  true  iiature.  .It  i^  now,  too,  we  first 
caB  understand  :how  it  was,  ^hat  the  Cecils  would  n^ver  take  to 
heart  the  mlerests  of  a  relation  of  whom  they  would  be  naturally 
'«o  piraud*  Wb^t  alone,  for  instance,  after  all  that  ihaA  passed 
b^twi^t  the^pi,  coi:\ld  Lord  Salisbi^y  have  thought,  of  the  loose- 
i»(9s&  and  absurdity  of  his  'prptesti^g  before  God,  that  if  he  knew 
^  in.M^t  e^mm  i^  life  tp  do  him  best  service,  i^  would  take  i^» 
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*  and  make  his  thoughts,  which  now  flew  to  many  pieces,  to  be 

*  reduced  to  that  centre.'     Literary  vanity  (like  other  vanities) 
must  be  paid  for.     But  the  vanity  of  following  the  example  cif 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  scandal  of  the 
revelations  which  are  laid  open  in  these  Letters.     It  cannot 
have  been  insensibility  to  shame :  it  looks  more  like  an  uncon* 
sciousness  of  any  thing  deserving  blame.     All  people  are  pra- 
verbially  unfair  judges  in  their  own  cause.  With  most,  however, 
this  is  an  unfairness  of  degree.     Yet  instances  arise,  from  time 
to  time,  in  which  extreme  selfishness  appears  to  have  absolutely 
destroyed,  wherever  the  parties  themselves  are  interested,  the 
optic  nerve  on  which  our  moral  perceptions  depend  for  Hght. 
Such  people  may  be  the  best  advisers  in  the  world  for  other  pei> 
sons ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  may  exemplify  to  perfection  the  pru- 
dent maxim  of  the  courts,  that  he  who  is  nis  own  counsellor  has 
a  fool  for  his  client.     Montesquieu's  striking  character  of  Cicero 
—  Un  beau  genie,  mats  une  dme  souvent  commwie — applies  stiH 
more  strikingly  to  Bacon.     For  we  are  afraid,  if  Bacon's  genius 
was  of  a  higher  order  than  Cicero's,  his  spirit  was  proportionally 
lower ;  and  that  he  was  much  more  constant  in  consulting  hi» 
spirit,  not  his  genius,  in  every  thing  that  concerned  himself. 

The  evil  habits  which  led  to  Bacon's  fall,  and  his  conduct  on 
his  impeachment,  are  in  keeping  with  his  former  life;  only 
that,  to  our  own  mind,  they  are  far  from  being  as  dishonour- 
able— bribery  and  all — as  the  greater  part  of  it.  He  said, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  truly,  that  he  had  never  been  re- 
puted avaricious.  The  jackdaw  taste  for  hoarding  was  nort 
among  his  weaknesses.  But  he  was  expensive  beyond  bis  means-; 
and  it  is  the  empty  bag  which  finds  it  hard  to  stand  upright. 
Where  the  fund  was  to  come  from  for  defraying  these  expenses, 
was  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  not  in  time.  The  pressure  came — 
a  pressure  to  be  met  only  by  stern,  inviolable  principles ;  by  that 
kind  of  instinct  in  practical  virtue  which  Bacon  never  had.  The 
vague  way,  in  which  he  generalised  over  his  affairs,  is  singulariy 
illustrated  by  the  provisions  of  his  will.  He  is  founding  Lecture- 
ships in  the  Universities;  when,  if  he  had  looked  back  npon 
his  most  recent  Letters,  he  would  have  learned  that  his  honest 
debts  were  ill  provided  for.  His  difficulties,  and  finally  his  dis- 
grace, were  probably  vefy  much  contributed  to  by  his  careless 
fovernment  of  his  dependents.  It  was  quite  in  character  that 
e  should  let  them  have  things  their  own  way,  and  leave  them 
to  themselves.  When  his  grateful  servant,  Meautys,  pnt  up 
that  most  interesting  of  all  monuments,  ^  FranciKUS  Bacon  mc 
*  sedebat,*  it  was  not  only  from  reverence ; — We  doubt  not  bat  that 
the  recollection  of  many  kindnesses  brought  tears,  at  the  tiiB^» 
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into  bift  eyes.  Bat  oth^r- men,  whose' lives  *  will  bear  as  little 
examining' as^  Bacon's,  bare  been  soft  and  indulgent  masters. 
Persons,  not- strict  tb^msel tea,  cannot  easily  be  strict  with  others ; 
and  tbe  false  indulgence  which  corrupts  and  ruins,  is  neither  a 
virtue  nor  a  kindness.  There  is,  indeed^  a  strange  anecdote 
told  of  Bacon ;  and  (stranger  still)  we  have  seen  it  cited  as  a 
favoambie  instance  of  hts  charity.  According  to  the  story, 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  servants  were  rofaJ^ing  him,  taking 
money  from  his  closet,  all  he  said,  was  ^  Ay,  poor  men,  that 

<  is  their  portion.'  A  pretty  school  this,  truly,  for  the  servants 
of  a  Judge,  presiding  in  a  court  of  arbitrary  equity,  with  no  pre- 
cedents, and  few  rules  I  What  chatnce,  in  that  case,  of  protec* 
tection  for  a  suitor  against  harpy  hands  P  We  know  from  Nor- 
burie,  thatannuities  and  pensions  were  made  out  of  the  favours 
of  the  CoUFty  such  as  fixing  days  of  hearing,  &c.  The  credit 
of  the  story  may  probably  be  reducible  to  the  inference  whidi 
bystanders  would  draw,  of  the  uselessness  of  remonstrance  with 
a  master  so  careless  or  corrupt,  that  the  liberties  which  he  allowed 
his  servants  to  be  taking  with  other  people,  were  only  those 
which  they  were  taking  with  himself. 

T  he  narrative  of  Bacon's  behaviour  on  his  impeachment  lies  in 
small  compass.  At  the  first  news  of  the  accusation  he  is  full  of 
confidence — ^  desiring  no  privilege  of  greatness.'  He  is  ^  as  inno- 
^  cent  as  any  bofn  upon  St  Innocent's  Day.'  Before  the  week  is 
oveii  however,  he  ^  flies  unto  the  King's  Majesty  with  the  wings 
^  of  a  dove,  which  once  within  these  seven  days  he  thought 
^  would  have  carried  him  a  higher  flight.'  Though  still,  ^  on  enter- 

<  ing  into  himself,  he  cannot  find  the  materials  of  such  a  tempest 
^  as  is  come  upon  him.'  A  month  passes.  He  has  by  this  time 
understood  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  but  enough  to  inform  his  conscience  and  bis  memory. 
Upon. which  he  suddenly  falls  back  upon  ^  the  justification  of 
Job :'  confesses  his  sin  *  without  fig-leaves  !'  and  moveth  their 
Lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  him;  only  begging  of  them 
^  charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  here 

*  and  there,  as  Ood  shall  put  it  into  their  minds — and  so 
^  submits  himself  wholly  to  their  piety  and  grace.'  The  utmost 
of  his  desire  is,  now,  that  his  penitent  submission  might  be  his 
sentence,  and  the  loss  of  the  Seals  his  puai^ment.  At  the 
same  time,  like  a  good  citizen,  he  professes  to  find  gladness 
in  the  reflection,  that  ^  the  greatness  of  a  magistrate  here- 
^  after  will  be  no  sanctuary  for  guiltiness ;  which,  in  few  words, 

<  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world.'  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  him  in  this*  extremity,  wJben  *  prostrating  himself  before 

*  the  mercy^seat  '•  of  James,  take  credit  with  his  master  for  not 
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>tfiiDViBg  lAmltoliwfteTfoie^lm  ^hsf^nte-ff^wenct  psin^Q^  between 
doe  «6iitenee  of  the  (House  ;Himd  i^servia  tto  ih^'^oy^i^ear  tl^ 
fjtlifiil  paUiidMMi  ^  A  -iMMirtierr-^tb^i  be  ^  Ufaar-fitill^  vijiginfir 
'^tmiMeis  whadoi  cbneevned  lii^  rcroWn  iQr  j>ar8)»ii;'  iHe  i&  even 
playfal  with  iisfr  disg^laaoe :  ^  Beeause,  he  4hAit  tbafth.  takfin.bjiboB 
^18  aptito  gire  iiribes,  I  wiU  igQ  faf4/her,  end  pifo^eBl:  yoor  Ma- 
^  )«My  with  a  brtbe.  For,  if  your  Mfijeatyi^ive-iDe  ,p€#qe  aad 
^  Imsui^.tiLnd  Gnttd  g^ive  Doeilifet^X  wfU'^ptn^eftaat  ym^rJ^m^ty  wilJi 
^a  good  Histi^ry  of  Ekigjand^^ad  a  ibetter.  Digeidt  «f  your  laws. 
Stoangae  4€tvity  at  such  a  mf>iiwttl;,«ui$uoh  a  su'l^feot  !***^a  Jeritjr  as 
-ittipo0sibie  for  Sir  Tfaonafi  More»  rad  More'ft  i^fvufi  jesililg  on  the 
«ca[ffi»ld  ^as  uninteltigible  to  Lord  Herbert  ^^^oiore  iacoasisieBt 
and  perplexing  than  even  the  bokter ous.  jpleasautn^  of  Croa- 
nv^l,  to  thevplaoid  taste  and  judgment  of  iWid  iiume.  Bc^miii 
oalk  tppon  the  iCing  with  fais^aetostomctd  ^eloqui^vc^tiaad  with  all 
the  f random  ;of  truth  land  <virtue,  to  go  on  with  die/§^oiod  work. 
•How  little  nKd  he  fmresee  timt^  within  tweMy  yeatis^  (he  «ivil  refor* 
mation,  of  wfaieh  ke  oomsidered  himself  to  be,4ia  it  wore,  the  first 
martyr^wonhlfaave  destroyed  his  favourite  Star^Ghambetr  as  well! 
^  Your  Majesty's  Star- Chanvber*  next  to  yottr*CDurt  of  Parliament, 

<  is  yonrr  hngfaest  chain.  You  never  eame  upon  ifaat  mount  but 
^  your  garments  did  «hine  before  you  went  off..    It  is  the  ^stt- 

*  preme  court  of  jndioatute  ordinary ;  dt  k  an  open  council. 
^  Nothhftg^  I  could  think,  wcmld.he  mote  seasonable  than  that 

<  yotir  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  oeme  Ihitbei:  in  peisouy  and 

<  make  there  aoi  open  declaration  that  you  purpose  to  pursue  the 
^  rrfonuation -which  tihe  ParHaaient  luUh  be|*uu.'  ■  What  inao- 
oent  persmi  (coald  advise  more  osK^ly  ?  .  To  the  •  day  ^  his  death, 
Bace«  seemS'to  have  been  usable  to.  see  his  awda<ofieace  as  he 
must  have  seen  it  tn  ,«ny  other  persoflu  How  differently  had 
he  seen  it,  from  the  heights  of  his'loiiy  sfeonlalion  upon  human 
life,  tind  the  ^  Colours  of  good  and -evil,' when,  in  Us  noblQ  '  JEesay 
*upon  Judicature,'  be  had  proelaimed  to  Judges,  tfaaty  *  above 
^  all  thills,  integrity  was  their  proper  virlAte ;  that  the  plaee  of 
^  justree'Was  a  hallowed  place ;  that  not'unlyrtheheueht  but  the 
^  footpace  land  ipurpHse  thereof  ought  to  bfe  l^essrved  fr0m  sean- 
^  dal$  for  justitee  cannot  yield  her  fruit  *with  sweetness  aoHMig 

*  the  brambies  of  oatcihiog  clerks.' 

In  accordanoe  with  his  ^blittdness  to  his  real  poaituiB,  theie 
are  found  among  these  later  LeMfflB,inuoh*socrow  for  himsaifoii 
thinking  over  '  from  what  height  fallen;'  much  vain  fawning 
also  upon  Uuohingham,  who  had  not  lo^iven  his  intarfefonoe 
about  his  brother's  marriage,  and  was  now.  only  seheming  to 
oxteft  ft^am  him,  in  bis  calamity,  the  surrender-  of  York'Houaa* 
'*  God  abova>'  he  suppiioates  tohim,  ^  is  my  witness,  ^tfa^I  kavt? 
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'^wrt  loflrvd;  «Dd  ^iMMMBed  ^oar  ladbU^  «&  mnul^  i)thm1i,  as 
A'aiiy>«(m  <if.  AdavLiCfui  Jovie  or  faooMiw.anjr'tfaiiig  ihal;  i6  a  «itb- 
-f  jeot;.«o  .yet  loBrc^fst,  4;Iiat,  at  tbia^tiBM,  lowras  Jatn,  Iliad 
'^  TaiSwraa)oac>n  tiiearint  f>f  iniyr  VSt  iaji  ooliage  of>  Qai»hTidge, 
^  Amm  t«oev«i'  a.|^ad  iotlXHie  byaajr  odBmaaiia  Asm  youfls^' 
tta  frequent  tontatsv«s  vpcm  iike  loedDootnb  hemxl  4)i  Jaaiea  wese 
ioDg  laa  fnikleas*     ^  il  tbove.^been  •ersr  jour  laaa,  and  ^loiuited 
^  'flijself  but  «a  usa&ucstiiBry  .ef  myself^  ikbe  jproposty  yours.' 
-  M^ttii  tifU^tfaeKang^  and'FafOttrlte'wepe  only  tbinktagief  getting 
diki'dawnto  G<»kamba9yioc[tef»glu;-H-H|ilah)ly(dUnig  faixn,  tbat 
*^  avy  -lo»gar  liberty^  for  jfainirtx)  abide*  ia  JLonddn  was  «  gneat  and 
'^^^eml  disli^ale,  as  be  oeuld'nol  but  easily' t^onoehre,  te  the 
^•«irbale<8tate«'     It  was*  <Mdy  alter  the  retarn  ef  tbe  Prince  and 
Baokinifhaia  fr«m  JBpaki,  ^bat'Baoan  at  last  aoceeeded  with  the 
'Kiqg  to  fiaM  ihis*par4aA.     ^  I  h«fa  been  samebodybyyaar  Ma- 
^  jetty^  dagiifau^  andvadeserved&vour,  even  the  prkie-offiear 
-'*  af  yaiar  kkiindefli ;  yoar  Majesty's  am  hath  ibetn  often  laid 
'^•ovennHiie  in  aoamsil^  arfaoD  you  pn^tiikd  at  tbe^labley  to  near 
/<  i  was.     Iiha¥e  borne  your  M^efttjr^s  image  ia  metal,  na»eh 
^  m^ve  JA  heart.     I  "was  ^nevep^  ki  nineteen  years'  a«i»ice,  ofaid- 
•^  den 'by  year  &fajesSy, 'but,  .ooatraiiwise,>afi^'0^ei}eyed  when 
<  yaur  Majesty  wauld •sometinies  'say,  Iirasa good  iniaband  for 
'^^  yoa,'ti](Oagiifiieae  for  myself;  acaaetinias,  tbat  I  had  a  way  to 
'  deal  in  business,  suambui  mmiis^'*\9iaekk  ^aas  $he  s^y  which  was 
'^.moat  ^Hveordiag  ta  your  own  iieart;  and  athar  aiost  graci- 
'^'oaa'sptadMs  af  a&ction  and  trcist»  wbsoh  I  feed  on  to  this 
'^'day.'    These iaast  hUBuliatitfig  emreaties  prevailed  at  last.  Yet 
^to  the  last  we  aee no  oontrition.<-nofseliRgiof  aaeial  degradation. 
iHis^  ommaatieu  is  satisfied  by  anaki»g  out  a  dtifenenee  of  shades, 
«*^'  a  •dilhreaoe  not  between  blaek^i^ 'white,  but  between  black 
^f  aa^  grey^^-^-^'^betweeahis  own  ofienoe  end  that  of  Sir  Joha  Ben- 
siet ;  and  be  Veritas  uitder  the  sitrangetiaftpression,  tba/t  tbe  igne- 
oiay  of  Us  €onditioa>  was  net  in  ;the  *oiienee  wiAth  he  had  oom- 
"iBt^t^Aj  bnt  itt  'tbe  psuikbiaeat  awarda4  to  it.     ^  i  prostrate 
-^^ayyself  at  your  Majestyi's  f^et,  I,  your-ancieiit  eerf«mt,  aaw 
'^isixty^foar  yeass  ^cManage,  and  three  ^psars'^e  ma»tbs  oM  in 
^  HRseryi     I  deeine natifroai  y^oikr  Majesty  means,  aor  flaoe,  'ner 
>^  employiaeBt  f  bat  ooly,  after -so  Ifong  a  time  of  expiation,  a 
^  'OOB^lete  and'  totai  'temission  of  •  the  eentenee  of  the   Upper 
--^  Hause^'^o^tbe'ei^d  tbat^blot  a^  ignotniny  asaybe  removed  ^(Hn 
'^  me,  aad  iroDl  m-y  laeniory  with  posterity ;  that  I  die  sot  a  eotii- 
"^'denmed  maa,  but  may  be  ta  ycmr  Majesty,  as  t  am  to  Ood, 
•  ^movaemafimn^    .  Oniliis^  a  pardon  of  his  eatbe  sentence  was 
>saadeoot';  ai¥dibewias-«ttaii:i^ened  to  Parliament^*  en  the  acces- 
iaiea^of  Kiiig:Cliarles,  tke  su(^oeeditig  year. 
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r  Our  rerverenee  f<»r  the  genius  of  Baccm  k  sa  gTea4; ;  we  have  that 
sense  of  what  we  owe  him  for  the  deiight  and  pr6£t  mankind  have 
reaped  from  his  immortal  writings ;  we  feel  so  Meeply  what  it  is 
we  lose  in  hope  and  glory,  and  how  all  that  is  most  mag^naficent 
in  the  prospects  of  human  nature  is  douded  over  by  that  melan- 
choly antithesis  which  holds  forth  Bacon  as  at  once  ^  the  wiMSt 
^  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,'  that  nothing  can  be  thought  %( 
in  the  way  of  monument  or  reward  which  ought  not  to  be  grate- 
fully bestowed,  not  only  by  fellow-countrymen,  but  by  fellow- 
men,  for  a  nobler  restoration  of  attainted  blood  than  ever  fell  to 
the  office  of  any  herald,  upon  the  man  who  should  indeed  remove 
*  the  blot  of  ignominy'  from  thiat  still  inost  .resplendent  name. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  facts^  and  the  one  rational  construction 
of  them,  admit  of  neither  gloss  nor  question. .  By  attempting  to 
disturb  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  we  could  not  hope  to 
make  the  least  impression  upon  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject ;  whilst  we  should  disqualify  our  judgment,  prove  our- 
selves disloyal  to  the  truth  of  History,  and  rub  out  the  line  be* 
tween  right  and  wrong  which  it  is  the  very  province  of  History 
and  of  virtue  to  preserve.  We  know  there  is  a  silly  notion,  that 
Bacon  made  his  submission  to  oblige  and  cover  James.  Nothing 
is  less  true.  His  disgrace,  as  well  as  that  of  Middlesex  soon  after- 
wards, were  serious  embarrassments  to  the  government,  and  were 
personally  grave  annoywices  to  the  King. 

To  rush  to  the  conclusion,  that,  because  Bacon  was  corrupt, 
all  lawyers  were  rogues,  was  a  vulgar  generalisation,  natural 
enough  to.  James ;  but  it  would  not  be  less  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Bacon  was  sacrificed  from  any  Court  intrigue,  or  from  any 
love  for  Bishop  Williams,  or  from  any  abstract.wish  for  a  Churdi- 
man  as  Lord  Keeper.  Many  witnesses  might  be  called.  We  will 
call  only  one  ;  but  that  one  shall  be  Hale.  He  was  the  friend  and 
executor  of  Selden.  Selden  was  compiling  his  Treatise  on  the 
Judicature  of  the  Lords  during  the  time  that  Bacon's  impeachment 
was  going  forward.  He  glanced  at  the  impeachment  in  its  proper 
place,  and  passed  on.  Hale  in  a  similar  work,  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards,  had  occasion  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  House  of  Lords  had  first  obtained  jurisdiction  over  Appeals 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  doing  this,  he  was  compelled  to 
refer  to  the  case  of  Bacon.  And  he  refers  to  it  in  language 
which  must  disposci  we  fear  for  ever,  of  Bacon's  liist  subter- 
fuge, that  he  had  sold  justice,  not  injustice.  *  The  Lord  Ve- 
^  rulam,  being  Chancellor,  made  many  decides  upon  most  gross 

*  bribery  and  corruption,  for  which  he  was  deeply  censured  in  the 

*  Parliament  of  18  Joc.    And  this  gave  such  a  discredit  and  brand 

*  to  the  decrees  thus  obtained,  that  they  were  easily  allowed;  and 
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<  made  way  in  the  Parliainent  of  3  Car.y  for  the  like  attempt 
^  against  decrees  made  by  other  Chancellors.'  *  Hale  objected 
strongly  to  this  innovation,  on  reasons  both  of  policy  and  law ; 
but  nobody  will  suspect  him,  on  that  account,  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  Chancellor,  through  whose  corruption  the  appellate  juris- 
diction had  happened  to  get  in. 

Perhaps  np  two  men  ever  stood  so  long  and  so  near  together, 
who  were  in  greater  contrast  than  Bacon  and  Coke^-the  one 
the  master  of  universal  philosophy  and  reason — the  other  the 
oracle  of  the  English  common  law.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
two  men  more  unlike  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  natures — •in 
what  was  good  or  bad  in  them.  What  one  had,  the  other  want- 
ed— what  one  wanted,  the  other  had.  Bacon  was  misled  by  his 
easy  nature  and  ordinary  moderation — by  the  consciousness  of 
genius,  as  well  as  by  the  flattery,  whether  of  silent  wonder  or 
tumultuous  applause,  which,  amidst  all  his  mortifications,  must 
have  often  followed  him.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  offend- 
ed any  one ;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  enemies. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  loved  nobody  at  all ;  that 
he  had  never  obliged  a  human  being  by  opening  out  his  heart 
to  him,  or  by  any  testimony  of  true  affection  !  And  that,  there- 
fore, though  he  mifi^ht  have  dependents,  or,  in  our  homeliest 
Saxon- English,  might  have  hangers-on,  he  could  scarcely  hope 
to  make  a  friend :  certainly  could  not  keep  one.  He  thought 
himself  a  general  favourite — was  ostentatious  in  discourse  on  the 
popularity  he  presumed  upon — and  he  was  only  roused  out  of 
the  pleasant  dream  by  the  sudden  storm  under  which  he  reeled 
for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  The  situation  of  Coke  was  pre- 
cisely opposite.  His  forbidding  manners  were  made  still  more 
repulsive  through  his  wearisome  and  crabbed  learning.  The 
haughtiness  of  his  temper,  and  the  frequent  scandal  of  its  public 
exhibition,  surrounded  him  with  a  palpable  atmosphere  of  un- 
questionable hatred ;  of  which  he  himself  must  have  been  abun- 
dantly aware,  and  which  the  odour  of  patriotism  that  he  died 
in,  scarcely  could  dispel.  In  the  case  of  Bacon,  the  public  would 
be  long  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  against  him.  In  the 
case  of  Coke,  they  were  as  long  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing 
in  his  favour.  But  time  sets  these  things  right.  Posterity, 
looking  from  a  distance,  is  more  truly  just.  The  faults  of 
Coke  were  brave  and  open — were  redeemable,  and  were  re- 
deemed. Thos^  of  Bacon  lay  deeper,  were  more  secret,  and 
held  the  whole  man  more  thoroughly  in  dominion.  The  gene- 
ration, of  which  he  was  the  glory  and  the  shame,  felt  at  last 
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tlrat  it  had  Ire^  liiitnbled  tjr  hfrti  more  tliart  it  Bad  beeir  raided. 
He  was  left  ta  die  withotrtr  one  mgd  of^immrmn^  or  of  bonotif, 
save  a  few  magflafrtimms  wbrd«*^fh>in^oiyi'  Bttt  fotiitm.  Hi»  tef 
Will  tmd  Testament  was^  adttrtbisteretf  to  by  cfedft6fs-^tbe  uaew 
whoin  he  had  sii^e*  cnst'Rcfm  attton^  Mw  ccnrnttyittert  to  be  hi* 
executors,  all  declining.  While,  alas^  atirf  Wotat  of  all'!  tfte 
gauntfia*  wMeH  he  thte#' A)Wn  irt  that  toostf  iiielam*oif  of' all 
beqtiestrf— l^yifig  ftis'  •  mcm&  to  nter/s  rfiarftable  speeches,  to 
*  foreign  cotttitries,  and* fiiCtfre  ages''— therfe  it  is,  still lyin^ojf  the* 
ground  tliMioticed ! — ito  bne  darittg  t&  take  it  uj),  to  vindJeate 
bifft — no  orte  wishing  to- take  it  up,  to  dwdf  on  his  dfsgrace. 

Lord  Cactti^thfeHrs  last  vdnme,  ably  aiid'  sutnmariH^  as  he  dis- 
patches them,  can  manage  to  ffispose  of  only^  fikty  years^ — that 
is,  of  the  Conrnionwealth  and  of  the  remaining  Stuarts'.  The 
Common wealrfr  carte  and  went  without  doing  muchfcfr  tbe- 
admtnififtratfort  of  ^tit?e.  Two  Stuarts' taki^  up  the  degraded 
interral  which  separates  our  linfortmiate  civil  wars  froih  Otir  for- 
tunate Revolution.  However,  after  giving fortttrie  aB  the  enedit 
she  so  well  deserves  for  the  part  she  p!ayed  in  the  PfeVohitioiT,  and 
especially  for  getting  it  the  name  df  glf^rious,  we  hate  a  pleasure 
still  in  looking  upon  rt  as  the  natural  termination'  of  the  preeeiJ- 
ing  struggles'— as  the  great  reward  no  lesis  of  Pym  and  Hampden, 
than  of  Rtissell  and  o?  Sydney,  of  Burnet  and  of  Somers.  For 
much  of  this  we  have  to  thank"  the  two  last  Stuarts  themselres. 
They  wouM  not  leave  their  natural*  adherents- — CavaKer  gewrtc- 
men,  prerogatfve  lawyers,  or  hfgh  cbtrreh  d^ines— <he  Otnronrfes, 
the  Finches,  amt  the  Sanerofts — the  ordinary  excuses^  ft)r  stibseri- 
vience.  The  first  of  thdr*  Chancellors,  Cfarendotr,  lw»  one*  great 
merit  in  eommt^n  with  WoWey*.  Their  fait  made  an  era  in  the 
character  of  their  respective  masters.  Henry  VIIT.,  when  thos 
deserted,  became  at  oncea  Moloch  hr  cruelty ;  CharfeiJ  II.  a  v«y 
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*  The  noblfest  passage  in  all  Ben  Jonaon's  writings  is  his  protest  in 
defence  of  Bacon.  What  would  we  not  give,  that  we  could  see  hi  ft 
proof  of  any  thing  hut  thftt  e^ery  ftictil'ty  bcbtrging  tb  its  writfer  war 
ovenvh«hned,  sulbdBedv  and'  dsa^e^  by  a^ge^^,  v¥^h  some*  have- oon** 
jtctured  that  Most  of  his  conmrynoren  wisre'slew  in  «p|ir#heiiilim|r !  *  tdf 
conceit  towards  hi?  persmr  was  nefrer  inesMned*  tM^a^d  fakb  byhts  plactf 
or  konoors;  but  I  have,  and  do  revertn«e  hmt  for  tk^  ft^atn^aa  %h^ 
waa  only  proper  to  bimselfy  in  that  he  ateoMd  to  i^  ever  by  bia  woric 
one  of  the  greatast  men,,  and  mo^t  t^orthy  of  admiration,,  that*  had  beeo. 
in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity,  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  gire 
him  strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not  want.  Neither  could  I  cob* 
dole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  knowing;  no  accident  could  do 
^<urm  to  yirtue,  bat  ntfaeT belpto  make Ttiaattmsu' 
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BelhJ — as  sdiidid  as^HceritSbns — mrgrateftrf,  and  even  imfei^Ting. 
James  IL  had  nerer  beeti  altogether  free- from  some  of  his  bro* 
ther's  looser  itnmoraSties  ;  btit  in  the  serererand  fiercer  rices — 
within  iis  own  dark  prdvhice — after  he  was  inflamed  by  oppo*' 
sitibn,  he  re^ne^  supreme.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Jef-^ 
freys,  his  own  apfrojfKriate  Cftaticellbr,  is^  tfctt  be  was  his  wett- 
assorted  Vizier ;  anrftHati  as  an  jrrcarnfitTon  of  barbarfty,  he  migbt 
have  been  attaiinter-generaJ*  ot  the  Best  of  his  contemporaries, 
to'  Henry  VHI.  himself.  Hawies,  who  was-  Solidtor-Getierai' 
after  the  RevohcrtJon,  in  his  remarks  on  Rtzharris's  trial,  men-^ 
tions  a  conversation  on  the  nri^govermnent  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigtts,  which  he  had*  subseqoentty  had'  with  a-  noble- 
•  man  of  great  consideratidn  in  those  trmes.      *  The  noWeman 

*  was  comjrfatning  that  the  king  was  misled  by  the  advice  of 

*  his  lawyers.  I' asked' him,  wbether  the  king  put  his  jue^es 
*^  and  counsel  tipen  doing  what  Vas  done  without  considering 
^  whether  it  was  leg^!,  as  tHe  common  vogue  was  be  dW;  o^  that 

*  his  lawyers  fil-st  adVised  what  to  be  done  was  law  ?   He  answered 

*  me  on  his  honour,  the  king's  counsel'- at -law  at  first  advised  that 

*  the  king  might  d6  by-  law  \v*hat  he  would  have  done,  befotie  he 

*  commanded  them  to  do  ft.*  The  true  character  of  these  dark 
transactions  has  been  since  exposed!  The  iniquity^  of  them  is 
shared,  without  being  divided.  The  King  and  his  advisers  hold 
Ijie  infamy  in  common,  par  mie  et  -par  tout     Both  have  all. 

*  The  Church  was,  tbe  Sword  is,  the  Law  wiW  be,'  was  a 
saying  even  of  Cromwefl'fe  soldiers.    The  glory  of  the  Law  could 
then  be  understood  to  be  in  prospect  only.     Whife  Ro+le  and 
Hale  were  the  two  pillars  of  tne  Common  Law,  as  far  as  Chan- 
cery was  represented  at  all,  it  was  represented  by  Bnlstrode 
Whitelock.     The  sight  of  Major  Liisle  presiding  in-  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  must  have  grieved  the   Lawyers  quite  as  much  as 
troopers  stabling  thefr  chargers  in^  the  cathedrals,  can  have  dis- 
turbed the  clergy*     Every  thing  wa^  in  confusion ;  but  the  con- 
fusion must  have  been  worse  confounded  if  these  distrnguished 
Lawyers,  in  stead'of standing  at  the  helm  of  their  respective  courts, 
had  thought  it  their  dtity  to  follow  the  example  of  Vaughan, 
who  got  out  of  the  way  undfer  the  cover  of  his  Welsh  mountains. 
From  Cromwelffe  notions  orjurisprudence,  or  fVom  the  necessities 
incident  to  the  novelty  of  hfe  rergn,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it 
required'  no  small  dfegree  of  fbrtitude  or  patriotism  in  honest  men 
to  have  the  virtue  to  remain.     They  had^  mr  enrf  of  humfliations 
to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  powers  in  beings  in  the  discharge 
of    their   judicial   dtitieSi      How^ever,   considering   Whiteleck's 
real    opinions,  we*  cannot  but   allows    that  He  might  as  well* 
Baye  let  some  one  of  the  Major- Generals  have  had  the  drawing^ 
up  tbe  ordftiances^  for  aboli'shihg  the  Lords  and  tire  Monarchy.' 
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On  tba  one  side,  there  was  spi  out-and-out  .party»  st^U  more 
wild  and  vjolent^  calling  for  even  the  burning  of  the  national 
records — worse  than  the  Knoxes  of  the  Law  !  On  ,the  other 
aide,  a  body  of  conservative  Lawyers  kept  in  presence;  oflfer- 
ing  a  passive  resistance  so  subtle  and  persevering  to  all  at« 
tempts  at  reformation,  that  CromweU  on  his  part  was  as 
fully  justified  in  exclaiming  against  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  The 
details  will  be  found  in  Lord  Canipbeirs  graphic  narrative, 
and  in  Godwin's  Cominonwealth.  The  reasons  in ,  the  back- 
ground which  banded  the  Lawyers  together  against  all  Crom- 
well's  hopes  at  reprincipling,  recasting,  or  even  iveeding  out 
the  admitted  abuses  of  the  law,  are  preserved  to  us  by  Hale. 
He  was  himself  one  of  the  Comipittee,  and  was  much  too 
learned  and  considerate  not  to  share  in  a  great  degree  in  the 
feelings  and  the  policy  which  he  describes.  ^  In  the  late 
troubles  there  was  very  great  earnestness,  by  those  who  had 
gotten  the  power  in  their  hands,  for  the  reformation  of  things 
amiss  in  the  law.  And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  any  thing  might 
have  been  passed  in  that  kind,  that  prudent  and  knowing 
men  would  have  offered.  Nay,  possibly  there  was  scarce  any 
thing  that  could  have  been  offered,  introductory  of  any  altera* 
tion  but  would  have  been  greedily  swallowed.  But  that, 
which  wise  men  do  most  desire,  they  did  then  industriously 
decline ;  and  they  did  rather  choose  to  obstruct  the  proposal, 
or  the  passing  of  those  things,  which  possibly  for  the  matter  of 
them  might  be  good  and  useful,  than  any  way  to  promote  or 
advance  them — and  the  reasons  were  principally  these :  First, 
because  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  government  was  then 
fixed  upon  a  tottering  and  unwarrantable  basis ;  so  that  any 
laws,  that  according  to  the  mode  of  these  times  were  passed, 
would  be  but  snares  to  men's  actings  and  estates,  (ind  involve 
the  generality  of  men  and  their  estates  and  properties  in  a  very 
dangerous  cond^ion,  if  ever  things  returned  to  their  right  con- 
stitution. And  we  very  easily  found  the  diflSculty  of  settling 
things  upon  the  king's  return ;  which  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  difficult,  if  the  ordinary  method  of  administration  of  courts* 
rules  and  laws,  touching  estates  and  properties,  had  undergone 
that  alteration  that  was  desired  by  those  that  were  then  in 
power.  Secondly,  because  it  was  evident,  that  there  wqiild 
have  beeo  no  one  thing  more  obstructive  to  the  king's  return 
than  such  a  course;  for  upon  a  sudden,  all  men's  properties, 
estates,  and  assuraujce^,  would  have  much  rested  upon  such 
new  laws;  and  have  engaged  the  community,  upon  an  ac- 
count of  their  common  interest,  to  have  supported  that  power 
which  introduced  those  law»,  wherein  they  were  so  much  con- 
cer^e^,     An4  the  truth  was,  this  was  the  great,  reason;  the 
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'  *  mystify,  whjr  feformtftion  of  the  laws  was  so  modi  idesiriNl.  by 

•*  thdse  then  in  power;  and  on  the  others  aide,  as  iDd«»trioiiftly 

^  lind  warily  d«ciin^  and  sfajft^off  by  many  good  and  kaowii^ 

'*  men  tJiat  wei^  respec^ted  in  these  times.     The  things  desictd 

'^  were  many  of  them,  for  the  matter^  good;'  bnt  the  end  and 

'^  design,  and  the  state  and  condition  of  things,  wcMdd  not  aQow 

"^  of  snob  an  undertaking.     And  therefore  £o6e  that  were  so- 

-*ltoited  to  undertalee  that  bnsinees,  rather  chose  to  propound 

'*  BuH^  diings  onlyto  be  done,  as  migfat.  be  done  by  the  power.of 

^  *  ootirCiriof  justice ;  but  declined  wfaatsoevecrequireda  new  law  to 

^  aulhontioate  it' * 

The  Chanoellora  of  the. last  Stunts  take  np  very  little  space 

'hi  the  Alqoanac,  (only  e%bt-»aDd-*twenty  years;)  bnt  4hey  are 

permanently  >  fixed,  at  least  their  names,  in  'En^Iisb  history. 

Clarendon  lind  Bridgonan  were  borU  about  1609 ;  they  bi^.died 

-ill  1674.     Shaftesbury  and  Nottingham  were  both  bom  in  1621 ; 

-and  tbey  died  within  a  month  of  eS^  other,  in  1682-3. .  Gnilford 

•  came  on  the  stage  a  little  later,  ( 16iB7,)  Jeffreys  a  few  years  later 

«tili^  (1648;)  the  one,  bdwever,  diied  in  1685,  the  other  in  1689. 

'  The  whole  party  therefore  are,  for  the  purposes  of  biogrkpby, 

'"and  almost  of  bistory,  contemporaiies*     whatever  .influence  the 

'  age  they  bad  the  misfortune  to  live  in,  exercised  upon  them  for 

evil,  its  degrading  inflneat^cwas  common  to  them  all.    Of  these 

^  eight-amMwenty^years,  Clarendon's  Chancellorship  lasted  seven, 

'  !l^ridgeman's  five,  Sfaaftesbuiry's  one,.Kottingfaam'8  nine;. while 

Guilford's  tod  Jeffreys'  wece  about  three  yeatsi  each.     Supposipg 

'  it  to  be  any  thing  like  true,  that,  at  the  Restoration,  the  founda- 

«^tidn  of  tlie  Coinrt  of  Chancery  had  to  be.  for  the  most  part  taken 

i  up  and.laid  anew,  by  whom  can  it  have  been  laid  ?      .     . 

■■   HaVing  vthe  burden  of'  the  .Bestoration.on  Jhia^ngle  shoulders, 

Clareiidon  o^ld  io6k  after  Uttle  else^thaa  the  Restoration  itself. 

Bridgeman,  it  is  admitted,  lost  in  Chaneei^y  thexeputation  he  .had 

-  earn^  at  Comiaon  L^w.     From.ShaEtm)ury,.a9  an  Abeihdifh 

•  'nothing  more  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  got  than  clean 
"  hands  and  disoeming  eyes*.  ^  Even  that  was   more  than  the 

govemmeiit  which  hful die  scasidal  of  appoinling  him,. could  be 
on  titled  to  expect.   Gnilford  and  Jeffreys  sat,  as  Chancellors,  for 

•  too  abort  a  period  to  do  any  thing  towards  cKeating  a. system; 
or  even  towards  arijr  useful  ineubatiqn  of  one  which  might  be 
thready  in  the  shell.    Wejave  not  aware  what  was  the  authority, 

•  JwUcb  first  bAetdi  upon.  Nottingham  the  pat^nity  of  a  system, 
'  BO  curiofisly  conceived  and  fashioned,  and  so  much  bbm  ojut  of  its 
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ycoirteitmiimryXlhaiweiyoss,  ady  ooei^at  ^UiU^alyJboj^piy^  .i^/^ 
>8embe»x0AAertdib'y  Hflieiiii^£qiiit]ir,  JbttAii^Q^iaipiQltQfiflSsqr^iand 

.<iij^taioi>ilW)be(di|fridkl^ia]iibia>i^^  <>Cbe 

-delkmogf  fUissageiSs  onfy,  a  dmall^art^-ih^^tgftr  ab^tflitsitiGf  Ms- 

n€Aiai|H^r/>iFlnehf^oidi4|ii^BtttgATO:  toc&iml^JiiAidrrJaRg  j^tastFa- 

iqtiiHiv>H¥l^4iUi<^  convesae.  iQecaKe^it^ais  a<teslii;ai«Ayff^iiid&rQl9^^im 

otoF/llie^fpireatest  ila^er  ttf  j^Jige.  -r.'fi  MitfJAd,  9i£[m^«f^tecfiRoe  jbia 

<  judgment  and  opinion  in  courts  of  law  only ;  .butifJbiidj  MHlW^JPty 

^ $i3«[ast;a6  gr^atin^ooaiitB^ oStsfeiJty^'aindiihQiU^mfi.Jie^     aAdi$ulH 

>fiin486il)itiiviasi:piid 7to/)hiiik}tb^^  AxA  t)a^:^J^QJ^  H^t 

y  ^ofrijr'  in  iii^  4Kwn  jeoi^t  lof  ^Bquiijit  dn^  4lkfi  £j^c|tfiq^r  ^AambiWirbf  t 

>6iiniJbbe  GhtoQeiy;!  foii>ttdther>lie  ;waBjiift^;CfttQd{tAi»i)^^  fUpd 

:  ^  asfiiil;  tiied^otdo(^aiicellDiv  'Or 'J^rjlt£^p^  £^  h^ 

'  f  ing.     .    \     .   >  Erom  iiis  idweritatiCMMiaimidiiixmm!^ 

-^rcery ii^h  iakea  eocabipa  io^  ^i^iabuUshi jniiiy j^  JihMf  iCul^^by 

'^  wfakhit|;«vvflbisvitself  1^^        passsutds^y*  ^  ..    ./:  r:  vj^^  jpif^itt 

t  /^  a'dbivy«r<a»die^^a^  heJwotdd  never aiBfer;tl;eifit3'iatoas(»  <tf  daw 

'^^  Uo^iirevail  lagaimaitt  consciraice  $ ;  (^  ;giicat  a  ^ClbanceUoi^^aailfee  iWaay 

>  h0^^Ottld  nake^jase^of  alithe^nioeiliea  and  .aubj^tf6'an<^prf 

^  lUiea  it46nide«CJt9ftuppoct  jdglit/aBdieqi^^  ^ 

'  Gonaideriqg'iiow  oomblet^.all'  l2he>  gqiiily^pqwfittiw-rf  >|&is 

period >Iias  beeaut^^stcsd  ^^c'iiie  {i^Bvm^f  Hb^iii^haiiiy  k  ^aur* 

jpmif^io  &ddAtt;iQvai£M,*mtk  aucoae^^gialD^.abQald  appear 

ito  ihaVe  Bs«a«bd  >tbat^  bei  iwas  .auJoc^idiiif  .to  ^ .  daiuit  tjwaomiig 

^idl4h^bi|sl««  f  Webear,  iboiwavery  io£iG^f0vaa;.g0(^ 

only;   little  or oiotbiiig  dobel    ^uadeUai(d  fuid J^ffiaejta^iiQMpd 

'  ""faim  ia  ^ethc^  ^wodc.  ^  >Loiid  ^Gam^eli,'  oompariog  iLov^ .  iQuiltord 

WilhrLbid  j^lottIngfaatt,'ii>bser?e8  i^^  ^a  Notlaigbam idoea  Hot 

^>  ktye^biove^iaM^iin/a^oeatiipyi.''   We^daiBaay^hisJt^afUti^palifli-- 

*  pvMiai»ravasiwe|l  eunied.    Bat  it  is  ^i^pity  tlMiibiiee^hii^eiAo  jiike 

*  Wmuw  for^vantied.  We  iare^i^  gi»a^  iaitb&.darii^^pfwmip- 
>dlifi^«b6  pveoise  aature  and  extent  of  fa^s^ii^ts^aftitfae^gjEealik^^ 

lakor  ^frtbfi^  i^ibftt  e^^ieaitive  eenpaftmint  dl  jnrigir^iMdn  bur 
'  ^tbe  bonc^j^rany  kgi^aincbieardbed  lbs .4)yiPiifBbQrtan.iili.i we 
'MMg'^&^sHii  aad^bii^'li^  ig43a^»to>have  boiap^edflaitaaoily 
wi4%^  ihe  WF6spoii(fingiprogittS9aBade4n  f^affliamasti^  mmt  inure 

*  ^^^ed^aoflieiaptible' by  ttfi^-«ide.'  'We  >  shall  1  be  laoab .ob^ed  .^o 
^'<Mr  l^eiioe,dif  ifae^f^QM  tell  d9,dabisimNpia8ib«edt  oalCliianeary 
'*^ariMiction5  li^iiit'k^nmMtbatfLcvdimttii^^ 

^foc  it.     He  would  ijicrease  the  obligation  under  which  he  has 
already  laid  the  public,  if  he  wouldTalso  further  cBstingulsb  "be- 

*  V 
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<Siancefy,Wlrf6h  has  fiiff  a  purely  Tiiatorfcal  origin,  but  wticTi  could 
a^  Wsll  te  rfiajiatqherf  at  preseri.l  iii  trourti  of  Comm6ri  I,aw ;  antl 
ihait'^lfefer  portJort' Which  *nay"6e''s^icJ  to  iViort^  properfy  and  ha- 
taiaiif  IrtlOn-gtll'if,-  iH  cdtiie^uenci^  of  the  coUrt  of  Equity,  in  the 
caseS'Jn-^ue^lloh.  ft^iqb^'bettef  adapted  to 'tji'e  flfgco^ery  of  irutlj, 
or"tJ>  adlhmiit'^ring-'  i  filbi'e  cf^iplet'f  Justtce.  Ttie^e  are  topics 
in  #ftigh  be"  Witrn6t"f3nd  HiSiself'ah'JcIpiitfeiJ  by  Mr  Justice 

eto^:  ■■•■■■ ''     •■■^-  :'■    ■■•■■•■  ■-■  ■■'  ^'■■'■'  ■■■■*'■  '■-■" 
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under  a  deep  and  natural  dread  of  a  second  civU  war.  .  The 
people  were  ready  for  any  thing  short  of  that    Tha  recoUectioos 
of  their  late  experiment  and  of  its  failure-^-of  all  that  they  had 
suffered  under  the  contest  and  the  Commonwealth^— were  still  the 
household  talk  of  every  family.     Under  these  circumstances^ 
they  paused  and  looked  around  them  and  took  breath.     They 
drew  back  for  a  time  froija  their  impetuous  leaders ;  especially 
when  they  had  the  misfortune  to  have  Shaftesbury  for  a  leadee. 
3upposing,  however,  that  their  state  of  mind  may  be  properly 
described  as  a  reaction,  and  that  the  blan^e  of  it  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons ;?  in  what  o^easures,  th^s^ 
shall  we  find  enough  of  substance — enough  of  excitement — to 
account  for  this  result,  in  our  choice  of  causes  ?     We  answer 
immediately,  first  and  foremost,  in  the  Exclusion  Bill.      This 
was  the  end,  to  which  all  the  other  nieasures  were  only  means.    It 
was  the  measure  which  alone  was  certain  to  unsfaeath  the  swoid. 
The  reign  of  James  II.  fully  justified.the  obs^nacy  of  the  House 
of  Cotnmons.     But  it  was  a  justification  that  necessarily  came 
too  late  for  the  community  at  large.     This^  therefore^  was  the 
principal  cause  which  brought  the  people  to  a  check*     The  pec* 
pie  stopped,  under  some  uncertainty  whether  the  Exclusion  Bill 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  security ;  but  more  especialiy, 
under  a  present  apprehension  of  the  immediate  consequences  of 
insisting  on  it. 

There  was,  however,  at  this  tickle  timei  another  cause  in 
active  operation,  which,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  though  it 
may  look  small  in  history,  had  nevertheless  considerable  effect 
in  cooling,  towards  the  House  of  Commons,  many  honost 
friends  it  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  This  was  its.  almost  Crom* 
wellian  fierceness  in  punishing  as  a  breach  of  Privilege  the 
exercise  of  the  plainest  rights :  whether  by  the  commitment 
of  Counsel  for  pleading  before  the  Lords,  contrary  to  their  order ; 
or  by  the  commitment  of  political  opponents,  who  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  getting  up  addresses  to  the  Court  We 
do  not  want  the  evidence  of  Roger  North  to  assure  us,  that  the 
names  of  Topham  and  of  Privilege  were  bywords  over  Englfmd. 
On  this  point,  however,  Lord  Campbell  probably  agrees  with 
Shaftesbury ;  and  deems  it  little  less  than  a  betrayal  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country,  to  object  to  our  fellow-citizens  being  voted 
into  Newgate  by  a  simple  resolution  of  either  House.  Accord- 
ingly, tyrannical  commitments  are  not  among  the  grounds  of  the 
unpopularity  into  which  Lord  Campbell  supposes  the  Commons' 
House  to  have  fallen  with  the  Commons.  The  King  and  his 
advisers  thought  otherwise  at  the  time.  Lord  Campbell  sup- 
poses that  the  Declaration,  which  they  then  drew  up,  contribu- 
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ted  greatly  to  the  reaction  going  on ;  and  that  its  topics  were 
dexterously  selected.  But  among  the  offences  with  which  they 
charge  the  House  of  Commons,*  in  respect  of  which  the  King 
boldly  put  himself  on  his  country,  a  prominent  one  was  this : 

•  Their  arbitrary  orders  for  taking  his  subjects  into  custody  for 

*  matters  that  had  no  relation  to  privileges  of  Parliament.* 
There  is  another  illegality,  however,  to  which  the  ruin  of 
Shaftesbury  is  ascribed,  and  for  which  all  Lord  CampbelFs  in- 
dignant censtire  is  reserved.  It  is  in  the  parliamentary  impeach- 
ment of  a  Commoner  for  treason,  that  Lord  Campbell  sees  so 
gross  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  that  those  who  run  might 
read  it — and,  having  read  it,  could  not  pardon  it 

The  case  of  Fitsbarris  arose  out  of  the  rumours  of  plot  after 
plot,  Popish  and  Presbyterian,  by  which  the  nation  had  been 
niaddened  and  demoralized  for  years  together.  Oates  and 
Bedloe,  Dangerfield  and  many  others,  had  speculated  upon  these 
Unhappy  panics,  with  more  or  less  success.  Fitzharris  seems 
to  have  been  tempted  by  their  success  to  dabble  in  the  like 
wieked  arts.  But  he  was  a  year  or  two  too  late.  Men  were 
gradually  returning  to  their  senses.  The  Court  did  not  yet  ven- 
ture to  speak  out ;  however,  they  took  heart  enough  to  lay  hold 
of  Fitzharris  and  his  libels,  and  remove  him  from  Newgate  to  the 
Tower.  The  Country  had  then  unfortunately  too  deep  an  interest 
in  blackening  Popery,  to  disabuse  themselves  of  their  deludons 
as  speedily  as  the  courtier  party.  They  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  Fitsharris  could  make  di^overies  which  would 
compromise  the  Court.  They  argued,  accordingly,  that  the  Court 
would  either  never  bring  him  to  trial  at  all,  or  would  conduct 
the  trial  in  sueb  a  manner  as  to  shut  out  all  disclosures.  To 
prevent  this,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  met  at  Oxford 
March  24^  1681,  on  the  second  day  of  its  sitting  impeached  him 


*  The  House  of  Commons  lowered  themselves  by  similar  violence, 
five-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  Aylesbury  case.  The  House 
of  Lords  <  ordered  the  Levd  Keeper  to  sdnd  a  copy  of  the  case  and  of 
their  voles  to  all  the  Sheriffs  of  England.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  much  proyoked  with  this,  but  they  could  not  hinder  it ;  ike  thing 
was  popular^  and  the  Lords  gof  great  credit  by  the  judgment  th^y 
gaycp  which  kt  the  people  of  England  see  how  they  might  be  redressed 
for  the  future,  if  they  should  meet  with  the  partiality  and  other  ill 
practices  that  of  late  bad  appeared  in  elections,  even  beyond  the 
examples  of  former  times.  This  may  prove  a  restraint  on  the  officers, 
now  they  see  that  they  are  liable  to  be  sued,  and  that  a  vote  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons  cannot  cover  them.'^— Bishop  Burnetts  History^ 
A.D.  1704. 
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of  treaso|i ;  and  sent  ijip  the  imppa^bment  to.the  Lords.by  Secr«-» 
tarj  Jenkins.  The  Secretary  at  first  reused  to  go  \?Uh  it,  at 
reflef  ting  op  the  King.  So  considered,  it  w^s  not  Ukedy  tp^  leeeira 
njuch  faypur  from  the  If-prds.  ,  I'.hey  w^e  no^  Ipng  in  disposing 
9f  it.  The  piM^y  in  their  J9urnab  the  d^y  ait^Tf^jn^^jy  notioea 
the  tact,  that  Fitzharris.  had  b^en  that  day  i^pieaohed  of  fai|gh 
treason ;  tl^t  no  articles  w^r^  brought  \\p  agaip^t  him  ;  that  the 
Attorney- Gei>ef 4  ^cquafnt^d  tnem  of  a  previous  examinf^oit 
taken  agjainst  him,  ai^d  of  ihi^  King's  orders  on  the  9t^  of  March. 
Instant,  to  prosecute  him  :at  law^  ^  Resolved  he  shall:  be  pro- 
^  ceeded.  witn  at  cprnmonjlaw  I'  Of  opurse,  the  Commons  re- 
sented the  throwing  out  of  tiieir  impeaohment  i  and^  in  another 
fbut-fiT)d*twenty  hoursi  this^JBy^.  days'  parliaoH^t  is  dissolved. 
]Lprd  Guilford  went  off  to  London,  to  alarm  thp  moderate  wUh 
tidings  of  *  the.  positive  arm^ent  against^  the  King/  wbick  be 
was  just  come  from$  an^,  to  draiv  np  jtbe  d^airatj^n  (to  be  read 
i^  all  chuj^s)  of  the  r^^ons  which  b^  moved  the  King  to 
dissolve  tiie  last  two  parliaiments.  But  this,  dedaraition  (Ws  not 
even  toi^ph  upon  the  topic  supposed  to  be  so  popular  a  gti^ 
vanpe-— the  impeaohment  of  a  .C/[^mmonet,by  the}Commoiu»»  ,  It 
grounds  the  Jbst  dissol^tion  pn  the,  vpte^i  by  the  CpaljpQonss  that 
th^  refusal  of  the  ii^peacl^ent  of  .Fitzhari'is  by  the  Lord^  Waa 
a  denial  of  justice  \  ^  thus  p^ttii^  the  two  lionises  •uttif  a  capa- 
*  city  df  transacting  busiip^s  togstiber/  ... 

Suppciding  the  Commops  to  have  been  techio^liy  wron§[  ia 
itripeaehitig.b,  Commoner  for  treason),  it  wa^  ^^  ^orst  a  veouj 
error.  It  is  |t  point  jtiq^pn^which.  we.<:annot  im^ine  toy  one, 
who  would  otherwise  h^ve  u^^A  by  them,  to  bavp  be^n  so  ejt^ 
tr^mely  aensij^iv^,  a^  to  ^ve  passed  ^over^.  in  consequence,  to  the 
ottber  iide.  But  Were  thf^y  wrong  ?  Jt  ia  a. pretty  MrOng  jpjpe- 
snih^tioi^  n^t  only  that  th^ir  pJror^  if  any^  was  Ofte  witb  ^bii^ 
the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  might  have  dealt  gently ; 
but  that,  after  all,  they  were  not  in  error — when,  at  this  distance 
of,  tin>^,  Mr  Hallain  continue^,  f till  to  be^of^  th^if  opHiion. 
The  prodidedings  at  O^ord  on  the.  Jmpeaobment.  of  i^itahama^ 
ate  not  of  th^mselvesi  entitled  to  tb^.  least  oOnftidetotion^  We 
most  go  fOrther  back..  On.  .that  occainonr,  tbe^O  wa»  Mtber 
tktiie  tfdf  ti^mpe^  oh  eitli«t  sid4  foi^  investigating  a  niee  q«e»^ 
tibh  bf  c'dhMitutfMidl  l^tiHltn^.  HO^evt^^  a^  thm  p>Ob«?«mn|til 
ate  Hli'M  li^oH;  it  iS  Jirdper  td  db^^rt^^  ^p  tfiey  rtally 
were.  Whatever  ^^bht  niay  be  no^  itttibuted  to  LOrd  JfoC- 
tingham's  theory  of  the  law  of  Jftagna  Charta^  and  his  indivU 
d^al  argjumient,  tl^e  Lords  had  tl^^  caui|oj[i  to  confine  ijie  enliy  in 
t^w  jonmidft  to.the  single  j^^lwpMtiqn.oif.datei^^  palp  of 
the  impeachment,  and  the  pnor  date  of  the  King's  instfiK^oiia 


M  il^iMfettileDii>  Acodviitii^i  «9fn^' xv$el(«  tff^W^  vj^iv  'Fi|l«sr» : 

ji!t6lite«i<Jfli« irtiejAlttdniejr-]G«i»»4^:inP an«9r€H'y  ti^b ^p  n^&> jpf [ 
tb^4upflOittibkH< #Lal  ilibiHaiue  of  L0^d8;QMldfh^&<|ia,}nri^$O-r, 
tiW^^^^^^€)»tm^oiw^'    fitrt,! alter  in^t$9ntiig-.^kkiaxae|f^o^.tQ', 
tb^"]iledbftfr  MfoibiaKty^  be^  adiiei.ttoir  Jb^Jkad  Qii^^M^^HioQi.to^ 
tfi^  nm^teffi  aifAl  only  oiiie.i.  He  gi#of»d)»d  Ul^  en^H^^a  ion;tllQr 

<  away  the  -^n^dittdiip  ofi  aMioifetm'  courts  ii^.  biKl-rW  mgmi- 

<'ti^  af  tl^fi^t^amiiikW/.   The  GoiM^^rc^oiiM^cl.a  dDudb 
jaag»l«l^i<l?  fa>rtur  irf  the  Erewop  uj^on  tW  pjwilt  erf  fera^*^* 
(«l^  8i^(:  jtfi^efltr  wioko^trre^i80c»^'il^wad^.8*M  «r^ 

bief^l^MNII hi<' fifighmNfe)'    The  priso»*vr plead©*  M  A'^tiadiefl- 
iffiAV;*  AfSAf  tt^'<«lriif^  he^ra«<hfc^ed  oiift  of  iiie  way*   Hh&t^  h 
mrd^lmt^^^y  ^mih^ikeH,  ^hich  iff  the  aenbkn^  of^jd  ^eteedent 
ft)¥  *hti  proptfuSbionv  tfiat  CbmiisoMtoa  cmAvt-  be'i«ipeftclitd  of. 
tWast»  W*)i^i*te  I^tA*  WWiis  tlw  piteederita  of  th^* Jmpf aobn . 
rf*n^  df  0r  J,  Sert)gg«*m  Mf80|  aod,  e(  Sir  ie<  Blair  k.  lerftO^aro- 

Lot«tf  6aA^^  iiWilidiwfjarfdrjBrMaoM^  Qri 

tHeSe  i^^It  ^metKtft:  Vor  hirixteiB  reli^ira^  iii  oii  th&  aytiiori;-^ 
It  c/rt#^  ^T**ftf  liw^^ttMi^BtaolwIcwer  and'iWe-^Jti  thm  di wao-- 
t^¥*  iff  Hm-^fit^M*  If  ft«Erj^  shctold  fail  M«fcj  ki*  i^ealroi.  iHJl 
£iBWW  tm  Oti  ekkn^At^i^d  irf.thete  9ajiA6)Stie9i\  wfcatvd©  ftey 
cfe*ife  to^?  Bh»laN;(5tte,  (anf  WowWeseiiaflwihiai^).  oortoiirijr 
rfb^^  '«|ftf^-  tK^'  opifti^ri  a*«igi»df  4o  hou  Bat  tie  aathoarily/ 
df  tfiW  6fei6tl^mwt  ifltt^  bw  ineawred:  by  the  aaftbivitfieft  .a» 
trM«!Fb^  «J)!««#  piWeedod,  anfli^^hioh  he  therarreftmto.  jTte 
authorities  so  referred  to,  are  the  case  of  Beresford  cited  from 
the  Rolls ;  and"  a  chapter  in  Selden,*^  K  is  difficulf  to  believe 
.  -  -  -     .        >  "  ,  .    • 

ij       I  --^^— — ^^— ^— ^— i»A— ^— ^■■■«— J— ^—^i»^^  " 


*  TBa  LdMs'  if  mf  tft^  i^r^Jeattfjf  gfen^W*»wi  hfed  tiwtnwhree  pafe 
tW^if  Ml  tfjbM^  SAB^'i'  i^th^f.  Mule  itffbrrtw  iw^  Uwt  *  Mr  SeMenjr 
b%ln^  i  in  A'  6f  frt«t  R^iWBitig','  im  mph^e&hfi\m  Loidr-ifi  Paiiimiieiiis*; 
m  m:,  W  iom^  We  ^n^^ffe^*  ^f  <h*  Ld#d»;  t^hkJb  w«  dorfli  anid  pi«4 
sWiit^d  W  tflfe  LbM^,knd  bf  tW«l  m^i^tdW^^vM  ap  at^  pwwnreA 


aadipi>itil»e9$  «» 

appeure  iiv  luejuuiuat  u.   .^«v  |.» , WOilo  fald  15^  De^ 

ISfel,  t*^hicWttt/(^is'st!Hl  p¥feg^i*7ted  ttlildnge  t^if  fafcbiv4«i«Bd  i»  printed/ 
•i«kA  A«4i,i^/«^  of  f*1<^ArH  rtf  *i^  «rffl^  bf  the  lidwlu  a*  fcar  baw-fcaroene^r 


they  denied  the  law* 


li" 


3d0  -  The  Lord  (^&neeltof»  k>f  Eng/kmitX  A^j 

that  Blac^^tobe  had  really  read  Selden's^  Jadioatnte  of  Titfliih^ 
n^nt ; '  for,  tlie  very  first  thing*  be  would  have  seen  therey  vmM 
have  be^n  a  i^rassifieation  of  the  several  kind  of  criininal  mattefi- 
which  are  brought  into  Parliamentt  and  be  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  case  of  Beresford  was  carefully  distingaisbed 
from  parliamentary  impeaobment.     Hale's  work  h^  hady  pro« 
bably,  no  oppdrtunity  of  reading.     It  lay  in  MS*  (asyto  the 
disgrace  of  the  English  Law^  is  still  the  case  with  other  of  HaleV 
writings)  till  published  as  kte  as  1796,  by  that  faithful,  b«t  ill- 
rewarded  eervant'Of  the  professioD,  Francis  Hargiav^* 

Hale,  in  the  l^h  chapter  of  his  ^Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords^'' 
treads  carefully  in  Selden's  steps.  He  expressly  dtstinguishes. 
between  an  impeachment  before  the  Lords  by  the  Attoraqr*^ 
Generat  at  the  King'»  command,  and  an  impeaohniient  l^y  the 
House  of  Commons*  The  case  of  Beresfbrd^  who  was  pfoeeed* 
ed  against  ex  mandato  Regis^  and  of  the  five  owmbers-who  w€re 
impeached  by  the  order  of  Charles  the  First,  are  bo^  named-r* 
and  iare  ranged  together  under  the  first  claas^  These  impesch^, 
xnents  are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  have  been  illegal  at 
comnidn  law.  They  might,  perhaps,  also  be  caosidered  to- 
be  prohibited  by  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  against  Appeafcr 
The  case  of  Fitzharris  was  an  impeachment  by  the  Hous^ ;  of 
Commons.  It  belongs  therefore  to-  anotbev,  mA  entirely  dif-* 
fe»>ent  class.  The  trial  of  Comrnoners,  as  auch^  ba»  nothing  to  do 
with  ikie  judicium  parium,  which  is  the  first  half  of  the  alternative 
oi  Magm.  Charta.  That  related  to  the  P<ire»  CSeithb.  Tjhe  trial  of 
Commoners  is  under  the  other  half,  vel  per  legem  tenm.  And 
where  the  tiial  ia  by  impeachment,  the  C^mons'  House  is  their 
pairioy  *  their  country  or  jury.  Butlet  ua  hear  what  Seld^n  sayi* 
These  ate  his  very  wofds*    <  But,  tipon  complaiMt^  and  aoaatf 


.  ♦  If  this  celebrated  passage  in  Magna  Charts  were  now,  for  the  first 
lime,  brought  before  a  court,  there  might  be  great  obscurity  concenringT 
its  contireotiob.  Constitutional  writers  have  raised  the  same  point  in- 
specting the  <  vel/  which  occurs  among  the  words  lex  terrce  veljudidvm 
parium  in  Magna  Char ta,  as  Barrington  has  raised  upon  the  '  oim/'  i° 
the  culprit's  answer  to  the  •question,  how  he  will  be  tried — *  By  God  and 
his  coQotry ; '  i.  «.  whether  it  should  be  an4  or  or  ;  whether  it  should^ 
oenstnudd  in  the  coujttactive  or  .di^nctive.  The  proper  distribution 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  this  celebrated  passage  seems  to  be  pointed  oat 
hy  a  corresponding  one  in  King  John's  charter,  (a.p.  1215.)  The  two 
paragraphs  are  for  this  purpose,  in  pari  materid.  « Nulla  praedictaram 
miaericurdiaruiii  ponatur  nisi  per  eacramentum  legalium  ei  proborum 
homihwot  de  visneto  oooutaUis;  Gomites  et  Barones  son  amercientur 
nisi  per  pares  suos* 


'  iimti  of  the  Qmm0n$,  the  Lords  fnaypi[t)cff^  inju^gmnt  against 
^  the  delinquent^  of  what  degree  so^^9  and  whaf  nature  soe9?er  the 
<  offence  be.  For  wfa^re  the  Commoiis  ^mplaip>.  the  Lord»  Aq  not 
^  assume  to  themselves  trial  at  common  law.  Neither  do  the 
^  Lords,  at  the  trial  of  a  common  impeachment  by  the  Commons, 
^  decedere  4c  jure  s^o :  for  the  Copiuno;is  are  then  iniitead  of  a,  jury* 

*  and  the  parties  answer,  and  examinations  of  witnesses  are  to  be 
'  in  their  pices^nce,  or  they  to  have  copies  thereof:  and  the  }Hdg« 

*  ment  is  net  to  be  given  but  fipon  their  demand,  which  is  instead 
'  of  a  verdict*     So  the  Lor4s  do  only  judge^  not  try  the  delin^ 

*  quent.' 

There  are  a  i^w  loosq  wonjs  dropped  by  Clarendon  in  lys 
Histovy,  which  look  the  Aame  way  as  Nottingham^'s  party  speech 
a  few  years  later.  ,  They  mean  little ,  and  we  should  not  hare 
much  respect, for  them  on  such  a  question,  though  they  had 
meant  mpre.  Clarendon  bad  none  of  this  kind  of  learning* 
He  is  very  sore  at  the  bad  &ith  and  folly  of  the  King  in  arrest^ 
ing  the  five  members  by  the  advice  of  Digby ;  but  he  never  ques* 
tions  tb^  lega,Uty  either  of  the  arrei^t  or  the  impeachment.  The^ 
loose  words  of  speculation  about  incongruity,  which  he  after- 
wards throwa  outj  are  a  single  line  of  malicioMS  pleasure  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  put  a  dilemma  on  ^he  rebellious  House,  by 
suggesting,  that  the  King  should  ask  the  House  fpr  its  opinion, 
whether  he  should  proceed  against  its  members  by  impeachment 
or  indictment.  *  They  would  never  have  ventured  themselves 
'  upon  the  I^nse  of  Peers  under  an  in^peacbment,  and  thereby 
'  made  them  thfir  judgjeq ;  which  indeed  was  incongrmt^,  every 
'  subject  being  to  be  tried  for  his  life  per  pares  vell^g^m  terrce^ 
^  to  both,  which  the,  Lords  and  the  impeachinent  ^ere  directly 

*  opposite.'  .A  very  easy  and  pleasant  way,  truly,  (supposing 
him  to  j^e  in  earnejst,)  of  cutting  through  the  learning  of  Hale 
and  Selden  I  Claren4on  probably  knew  no  better.  .  But  we  con- 
fess that,  unless  we  suppose  ^ottinghan^  tq  have  been  taken  by- 
surprise  at  Oxfor<^,  we.cannpt  help  falling  in  with  Burnet's,  ver-r 
sion  of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  considering  his  irresis-  ^ 
tible  argument,  *  a  pretence.'  At  all  events,  no  prudent  friend  to 
either  Clarendon  91  Nottingham,  will  dp  at  present,  what,  were 
they  alive,  they  surely  would  never  have  dared  to  do  themselves — 
put  their  judgment  (much  less  their  off-hand  opinions)  on  any 
matter  of  constitutional  learning,  in  competition  for  an  instant 
with  the  joint  authority  of  Selden  and  of  Hale — the  qrowning 
cbaracteristic  of  the  authority  pf  ^elden  an4  H^le  being  this,  that 
they  were  impertur^ble  men ;  the  very  opposites  to  political 
partisans ;  writing  at  their  leisure^  ai'ter  unparalleled,  ^e^arches 
and  the  gravest  deliberationt  for  th^  ijis^uction  of  poste;:ity^ 


xftebe  ^tid  f^ttt  ft  \m  tfa^  jdonidls^  ^iftcM  thd  ^^SdiW:  )ft<M. 
slM^ft^^:  At  fbe  dcM  of  fh^  |>t^e^it!^  PdirtiMnent^  ( JlH».  T, 
l«80«)  tb^  \sA  re^^ed  th^  itti^^aelfdiedt  fbr  M^fc  Ir^MiMr  <rf 

oofHt^H  Mitt,  (^  ^t^  ttf  sti^fj)^^  MiH.  Bat  lie  #il8  ]^tft^  tf^dh^ 
bis  kne^,  ^fA  itaS  6bR^^  td  ^ift^r  ims  Bf^^y  »«»^iliif(<a 
BefOI^  ^tfy  tbirig:^^  iakHMpotl  U  the  fy^ilfto^fit  ^^  4ilil6lVed. 
On  tl^  Vei^y  iht  fUtf  bt  lh4  iti^Mo^  of  the  t^e#  I^HaM^ 
(MiWh  ^4^)  tb^  Chfdt Justice  pm  irf  ii*  ans*^.  Th^re 
bad  been  upwards  of  two  montbs  to  consider  of  it  but,  ih 
bfa  afl^W^,  M  6^em  6^\f  to  tbd  ilffsitffi^l^ije^  of  ffi§  ^tlbl^  : 
dka  MbJMti  Miftfiim  ^d  bi^  eatis^  tS  t»e  |tiis«^  6f  itte  H<n»^/ 
N6t  a  ^ikbW  MH  ^itber  ftl«&  MitiMeir;  f^om-  Nty^fflgbinf,  6f 
fh)fA  ^  otb^fr  hhmm  hm^,  intitti&ttt^  «  #^f  ^f  jtfftklietidM.' 
on  tb^  i7th,  (hki  »  librae  d^§  dfl^r#MM^  tfaii  ol^«<^tfod  #i« 
^^rely  tift^«  (isLppkrmif  M  the'  fi^  tfte^  M  EiSgffth  hfeedry) 
ifif  th^  tAi^  of  Fitibafri^.^  Tb<ii»tf6¥e,  dt  tftS  ^f^  tfm^,  no  less 
d  Commoft^r  tb^w  tfb^  CMtf^JftttJW  wai  ^tldef  ^  dhbflat  M- 
pmhnmt;  ind  w^  6onflftii^a  «frf^  ft  f  TTi^  LbWi,  htf^erer, 
did  ndt  Ml  Mb,  Ih^  fhippdied  iixcdm^^hef:  U  t^teHirig  fM 
ii«{)cach^ir1r  of  Sctoggk,  aiM  in  I'^ffctftf^  tbkfr  bf  FftibartW; 
th^  Ldfdg  bid  the  |)r^c^iittdiil  t6  ^(  dowg  }n  ftfei»  M«Yl«itHr 
tb^  «^6felijf  b^  ^Hr6b  thk  i^if  d^m  ^eW  fflstW^tfftB?^;  TM 
db\tT&  takeJn  foi-  tb«  pHirpdsi  b^  IWeti  dl^e^dy  8tat«*Qi^  A^tni^ 
i^  to  the  i^eWHoYi  W  tH«  Afctfefff^.^Gerterai;  b»  Itetf  B^ri  pre^ 
vioa^ljr  Ih^tWtt^d  t6  pfbH^tiht^  Fitzb^i^  if'  Cdriffi-dti  La^. 
TH6  Kirt^V  ftfe^tfbV  tb^refbre,  #a4^  W  ptfey6fe^6tt  of  the  ci^; 
Wbidb  ]f)o3i^«^ida  khi  hrmd^bd  ih^  #^e^  dWwetf  tb  ke^. 
Wb6tbet  fight  6^  wf6%;  i*  Stitttb^  qnesficrf.  in  coTidltfsiori, 
therrfdffe,  #^  fleHy  ibai,  hi  ffeje^Hrf^  thfe  JnipediMn^hf  6f  Fftt^ 
b-kt^^rs,  the  Hoii^/df  Lorfl*  decides  iUk  p«tit  in  Auesttdh,— fli^ 
ii«^eafefcrf)Hft^  Bf  d  CothtedriBf  ftfi^  TTfeiSdrt.  Btft,  If  it  bad  s8 
decided,  Tt^^  ShdWM'dtttafWjr  lii^S  b*d'  ifd  ttirfe  i^^Sbfefct  fth-  S  brt^' 
c^deht  eStaWWb^df  hf  M  FatMmr^i  it  OiffbM;  tH«ii  m  ptet^ 
S&hti  nad  tm  PMeLhims  6f  Hlfchara  <b«  »ecbnd;  '  K  i*  ]fflalrii 
frarfi  tha  coufiB  bf  the  ^fiol^  tf&n^6tl8iH;  thdt  tfre  r^J^'cttto  of  tb^' 
iffifp'fekcbnientl  of  Fftztiirtlfe  i^^  a  gildd^  ihdv^km  f—d  T^idlnHori 
MMeA  bh  m  frjW)'t  \if  pk-rties^siii-prised  dild  Aiigrf;  tiflW  tl8»^i  dtf 
tfriikfitartt  tdfkirjr'r6thidth6  Kins':  Beiibrn'tM  t^^  Hn|f6^bW. 
TH6  bbHfitct  ha-d  tb  U  c^ri^d  dA  Bf  Sticifi  mik  ^  tjrftfltf  b«  ^ek^ 
upV  ^  ili  ^^^^,  fftttt  tilffe  tfdirf  df  tb6  Htftt^^  mitik  M  fctfffl^, 
ana  btif fed  it  f bai-  %ofitbti*  The  Kffe^  ^di  miknt  IH  pet*^ 
sonf;  ihd  ihsA^  m  m^itlbh  A  tfohfi  bf  mloiivi  hiMbnr.  -  ♦  Tb« 
*  Kiirgf  itfdeili,  ^to  mk  lit  m  tbrfi'  HrfW^,  t6  irifWm  tKert,- 


1646a  Th  L0rd  eheua^hi^ltfSiijflM^  333^ 

*  iffftn  ^j  paBf  09  tke  ^Ifint/  *  He  i^^  nol  likely  to  hkf^  mof 
4iffiqulty  in  eserling  £9n  hitnsdif  an  ihfl«iQ«ee  he  do  often  abaied 
{or  the  3ak6  of^othera/  -  Fori  ^beordiog  to  Bnraetf  he  bad  b^oom^ 

<  a.  conimop  BoUcitoiri  qot  pnly  in  public  affairs^  but  it4n  in  priu 

<  vate  mattery  of  justieis* ,  He  would  in  m  retf  littietib^  kaie  gon# 
'.XQUi^d  the  (Housef  aod  spokb  to  ev^ry  man  that  he  thought 

<  wofth  Bpeakiii^^tou  And  ae  waB  apt  to.do  that  ipon  the  solid* 
^  tatipn  of  any  9f,  the  ladi^a  iij  fi^vditri  iw  df  aiiy  that  had  credit 
\  with.tk^m/  .  The  iCbuate^s  6f  Sanderiand  wrote  to  Mr  Sidney 
from  Oitfprd  OD^  the.rery  day  df  the  disaolatAon.  Undef  €fad 
dirp^QistADC^}  herjetter  Is  more  than  a  lady's  Jetter.  She  hud* 
notr  h^  ciDb^ir  yrith  ber^  Md  eould  say  ho  more  thad  «e&d  bifhr 
word  .^  of  tae  %tmof«  pfooei^dmgs  in  toe  Hou^  df  L^rds;  irhb 

<  h^^o.  rf  j(^e^d  to  ildpeadiiitteat  i^  th^  Ubitie  of  Cromm^Mt 

<  n^hidli  iias  been  yel  ilever  in  jkiI  tim^  pmdtikd^^ 

.  Tliese  qoedtioQi^  dull  at  they,  are,  bbouki  dot  b^  I^tat  se» 
till  ah  ooedsion  arrives .fdt  using  thciiA.  It  is  thed  too  tate.  The 
be»t  pf  us  are  dis^uaU&edi  To  be  itudied  jhdioia)tyy  tbe^  tmisl 
be  studied  in  a  dtdnik .  Undeif  ih\i  eoniietion,  as  Mr  Hallatii 
Tfaa  Mot  likely i  to  ccuCitiAttC  the  cOntroveiby  is  his  o#n  pefsdfi,  t^^ 
^a^e.aedtpt^d  Loi^d  Ciiimt>beU'd  6hallen^e..  After  iill/the  <^«s^ 
ti^n  is  probably  oi<e  efiJuMtorieai  cuHbsity  oMy.  In  this  Ldi'd 
Qpmf^beU  mdy  b«  right ;  but  not  foi^  the  reasons  be,  sti^gl<sts.' 
If  w^  haye  M^n  tbd  iast  iinpeaohttent  of  d  Goniiidn^r  for  trea^ioifi, 
1^  JUdrdsimstyi  tahd  eoihfort^  and  be  j>retliy  sur^  dmc  'we  hsiv^  k\k6 
se&ck  the. last  ImpeAcbmeni  of  both  Commbher  auA  P)9^.  The 
truth  iS)  jmpeaohm^iits  wdre  fouad  uomanageablei  ud  kt€  dtit  df 
credits  They  hav^  dcme  good  service  in  thdir  ladie  ;  i^Uf  tbdir* 
tlmis  perhaps^  is  i>yer.  Keverth^l^ss^  if  wt  rk^d  the  Itefp^ehiMtit 
of  WaJrrfu  HiMtuigs^  and  fiuirWs  remarks  on  )t^  d^refdll^  and 
imparlidUy^  .we^Attst  ^adt  tbafc  there  i*  d  wa^faia^  ih  th&m  both 
-ways.  Lathudihitian  Jmpoacbmeats^.O^niducted  ^  ttie  suppd- 
ution  of  an  »nhaowa  Mw  of  FarliaakeBt^  are  almost  tis  4^g^r^ 
ott*  a9  bUla  of  p^na  and  pfeoMtias^  bad  aoi«  df  dttaind^.  Whild' 
i«lipeaQbit)ftAta#  coddueled.on  tfa^  terni^  of  anindidtni^t  %t  odm^ 
mbii  law^  atd  d  iM»ot  sbeacity  if^dnst  tbosd  Mgti  ent^^i  iHd  inlk^ 
demeanoailii  wjbioh  the  ImpfaMcfaments  of  priibe  I^ital^^l^  ti^' 
p<op0Qdula  were  oc^pDaUy  !alebde<t  to  -svpp^^s; 

.  Xhe^e  U  bne.^tbec  pdint^  bpofa  wllidi^  ds  oftefi  ^  it  dtbskei 
our.  path,  (add  iicilosa^it  iod  oftenO  ^^  ^^^  imkp)^i^\y  Ut 
Yfuriwee  with  LQrd.Caibpbfel):  tfaiitisy  Pbrl&w^iltaf'j^  Pi'lHl^^^^. 
We  are  not  to  be  frightened  imU  thro#iii|f  d^mh  bnt  trin^  hf 


:k 
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scornful  words ;  and  no  friend  to  legal  lib^ty  need  be  asliamedf 
of  treading,  in  the  steps  of  H<^t  and  Denman,  of  Erskine  and  of 
Bomilly^  of  Hargrave  and  of  Hallam.    On  the  same  side  is  to 
be  found  the  name  of  every  Judge  of  our  own  times,  who  bag 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  pronouncing  an  opinion.    We 
hope  we  may  never  again  be  called  upon  to  set  cor  precedents  io 
battle  array.     However,  should  circumstances  force  us  into  the 
field,  we  cannot  think  of  letting  Lord  Campbell  keep  the  quiet 
possession  of  Thorpe's  case,  which  he  makes  so  sure  of  doing. 
Precedents  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  are,'  to  be  sure, 
not  much  more  regular  than  precedents  from  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second.     Nevertheless,  to  see  Thorpe's  case  ranged  on  die 
other  side,  and  placed  in  the  very  fron^  was  a  novelty  which 
made  us  start.     If  Lord  Campbell,  the  Historianj  can  separate 
himself  from   Sir  John  Campbell  the  Attorney- General,  i^e 
are  satisfied  that  he  will  reconsider  the  case  of   Thorpe,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  for  his  next  edition.     Meantime,  Lord 
Campbell  Is  probably  at  the  present  moment  engaged  upon 
the  Life  of  Somers.     He  will  find  in  it  the  follomng  passage. 
The  statement  is  made  by  Swift  in  1724,  in  a  letter  to  Lm 
Chancellor  Middleton.    If  Lord  Campbell  should  take  the  Irish 
Chancellors  in  hand,  he  will  come  to  him  in  due  season.    '  Lord 
^  Somers,  (observes  Swift,)  the  greatest  man  lever  knew  of  your 
^  robe,  lamented  to  me  that  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
^  Privileges  of  Parliament,  should  ever  be  liable  to  dispute  in  any 
<  single  branch  of  either ;  by  which  means,  he  said,  the  public 
*  often  suffered  great  inconveniences,  whereof  he  gave  me  several 
'  instances.     I  produce  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a  person,  to 
'  justify  my  desires  that  some  high  points  might  be  ckared*'' 
The  strength  of  Somers  was  tasked  to  the  utteniiost  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Succession,  and  in  the 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.     There  is  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence  now  remaining  loose  about  PrerogaitiveB.     But  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  credit  of  parliament,  reverence  for  the 
laws,,  are  all  compromised  by  the  inextricable  conftiaion  with 
which  Privilege  is  still  surrounded.     Loid  Campbell  once  infi- 
iqated  that  he  had  a  measure  to  prqipse.    If  he  snould  carry  out 
in  detail  what  Lord  Somers  oould  only  suggest  in  principle,  it 
lyill  be  a  noble  supplement  to  his  life  of  Somers.     The  Ameri* 
cans  have  limited  Privilege,  and  Breach  of  Privilege,  by  law. 
Why  should  not  we  ?    It  can  hardly  be  the  Republican  element 
in  our  Constitution  which  is  in  the  way. 

Shaftesbury  was  a  one  year's  Chancellor— ^oii«u/  uniu^cam'^ 
and  nobody  could  wish  him  more.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
think  of  YasBL  ({ix  the  wqob^^,  as  to  mcg^isie  m  Um  a  possible 
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firjend  of  Locke's.  We  should  like  to  know  a  little -more  about 
that  frieiadship-^he  nature  of  it — what  presumptions  it  entitles 
U8  to  form ;  for,  that  Shaftesburj  should  have  been  the  friend 
of  Locke,  has  always  struck  us  to  be  a  greater  contradiction 
than  all  the  contrasts  whiefa  Dryden  has  collected  and  con<» 
densed;  aad  to  be  a  fact  far  more  favourable  to  his  character, 
than  any  other  dreumslanee  in  his  life.  If  the  intimacy  touch^ 
ed  on  feelings  worAy  of  the  name  of  friendship,  there  must, 
after  all,  have  been  s<»ne  good  in  him  himself,  as  well  as  in  great 
p4u:t  of  his. public  conduct,  and  in  many  of  the  measures  he  pro- 
posed, liis  merit  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  great  indeed ; 
—4  merit  ^Kvn  which,  we  wilLnot  detract,  beyond  observing, 
that  no  man  in  the  kingdom  was  more  likely  to  be  wanting  its 
protection  sooner  than  himself ! 

His  natural  Tooation,  however,  was  cleariy  mischief.  When 
it  did  BO|;  suit  his  purpose  to  be  mischievous  in  his  ends,  he  waa 
obliged  to  put  up  with  being  ndschieyous  in  his  means.  He 
had  studied  the  art  of  mischief  as  a  »nence ;  and^  by  constant 

eactice,  he  became  a  more  perfect. master  in  it  every  year  he 
'ed.  Lord  Campbell's  sketch  of  Shaflesbury,  as  the  Ariel  of 
the  Tempests  by  which  the' Parliaments- of  Charles  IL  were 
shipwrecked  one  afte?  the  other-^^  flaming  amazement'  from  typ- 
posite  sides,  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  both  Houses,  is  very 
picturesque.  Likely  enough,  too,  to  be  true ;  for  a  man  who,  dis« 
believing  in  the  Popish  pk>t  himself,  could  hound  on  the'publie 
in  {their  blind' and  hellish  ^hase,  was  jcapaUe  of  any  things  We 
should  much  sooner  trust  the  men  who  coonselled  the  Mas* 
sacre.of  St  Bartholomew*  But  the  probability  of  his  having 
played  this  double  part  in  the  quarsel  between  the  two  Houses, 
concerning  Appeals  from  Chancery,  is  stronger  than  the  proof. 

At  length  he  overreached  himself*  Presuming  on  his  past  im-^ 
punity,  he  had  in  1677  the  audacity  to  4«ny,  that  the  House  he 
was  addressing  was  a  House  of  Parliament  at  all  Upon  this, 
the  Lords  co^mitt^  him  far  a  eonten^t  against  ike  Houscy  durinff 
the  King^s  pleasure  and  thsir  own.  He  appUed  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  his  discharge :  taking  several  objeetiosatothe 
form  of  the  commitment ; — among  ptbm»  otgecting  to  its  genera- 
lity. The  King's  B^nch  avoided  any  positive  opinion  on  the 
return ;  but  remanded  him.  on  the  lajnger  ground  of  their  want  of 
jurisdiction*  JLiord  Campbell  takes  the  occasion  of  this  case  to  go 
out  of  his  way ;  aqd  to  connect  the  General  Warrant  by  the  Lords 
on  whiph  Shaftesbury  h^d  beep  committed,  with  the  general  form, 
in  which,  Jbesays,  V^  took  care, to  settle  the  co^imitment of  the 
Sheriffs  of  Mididlesez,  on  the  order  of  the  Houseof  Commons,  when 
he  wiu  Attorney*    If  ^e  yalidity  of  s^cb  a  return  had  stood  upon 


1;^  )9pipii9i»3^f  (he  J^ea  ol  Ihe  King's  Benair  §i  16TT,  M  fe* 
m  tfee  ppioion^  pf  S^AyiEprfdaad  his  haesttrm  merp  hbiilkdsgiy 
Iniim^teii  ilk  the  <m$e  m^qHie^toDiH  its  validity  Foutd  be'iii4ee4 
Q,U)Q^iQA^bli^  »Tfe^  tSkeiiffs.  of  MkUksex  fmoikl  bave  b€€tt  Very 
IbftpkMtQ  Lprd JGagfcpbeli,^  if  hie  hiad:  let  his  House  «l  OMixnon^ 
^]l9W  tkfi  0iia«pl6  of  £.ofd  tJ^ottiBghatt^  Hoiis^  ol  Lordb;  and 
1)^  9i^di»  ^s\t'  committal  i  depend  i^nti  lAe  Kinfl^k  pieomi^t 
Th^  la*Wi  bosfieyieffy  is  at  psesent  hdysnd  drspu te;  A  commtl^ 
fR^  fpF  a.gQolfiippt  fayr  eidiier  Hooge  of  BsfUament',  otV^n, 
jQaijir^.Qf  B«»gOMdviis  a  oomnitBranl;  in  exeouttoii,  and  n^ed 
pi^  specify  ^jie-  partieularfii  of^  the  b^oe;  But  let  us  see  bow 
^lA  ar^bp^y  may  li^orfc.  ISlie:  gatine  of  oomhiit'tingn  ie»  unspecified 
K^njenpibSy  is  a  game>tbat  two  can  ^|fly  'at.'  1)ie  Loi^'t&i 
Commons,  and  the  Supreme  Cdtihts'fit  Wes^insit^,  may  g^nl 
iruBK)aenti««iiliy  tt^e^eoUAstoBof ikeiroonAk^gweigbi'  8abpK>se 
ft  Ccmrt  of  Justice  to  fanoy,  lliat  one  ol  t)m  Poiin^el  leatnc^  itt 
tbe  Law  >was  arguing  a  ease'be^sre  inborn  itt  a  Bianher  ineonf^tent 
wMb^  th^iir  digmtyi-fa  general'  warrabtfor  oontenupt  ibig^it  todg4 
jg^mui  prison  vithout  bail  or  maippriso.  H^w  singular  Would 
hay«  been  the  9fighhoacbood  of'the'shepifi^  ot  $!liddl^ex,  iiii* 
pmenad  by^  vurikLie  of  an  Atc<»ney«-Gelie^al^i  indefinite  imirrant^ 
one  jeel)^  and  the  Atto^y-«0enefal  himselfJingetfng'  in  confine* 
ipent  in.  another  ^luidei  a  wa^iant  framed  at  tfte  'Giown-Office, 
in  the  ver^  form  wihich,  he  s^  tricrfbpfaantly  t^eords,  tba^  he  pre^ 
scribqd  wr  the  Speaks  s  signature  I  '     .  ^  * 

'  The  £stii|Gdob  tapon  wbi^h  these  eotnmitments  are  sup^ 
poii£dy'  while  sinnlar  ocffidmitments,  wh^her  by  irifei^r  coui^ts 
9ir  for  detention  merely^  are  noli  and  yoidj  turns^  in  these  ex« 
^efAeA  cases  on  the  supposition  of  ^  a  preoediiig^judgmeb't) 
which  the  cominitn^nt  represents:  The  application  bf  this  dish 
tinctum  to '  a  c$»e  of  d&puted  jurisdi^ti6n^  for  the  purpose  of 
beeping*!  baok  all  enqiiiry  idtQ  th<^  ffterits,  was  a  poor  compUmeni 
to  ^r  John  Campbell^s^  powerftil  eiient,  the  Hotl^e  of  Commons ; 
and  we  .cannot  but  regf ret  that  he  ^ould  hard'thougrht  hhnself 
nndeff  any  oblififation  1:0  do  tor  the'RepresentatiVes  of  the  People, 
wliat,  wse  are  sure,  nothing  would"  hkve  tempted  hrm  to  do  for 
any  earthly  int^r^st  o^his  own.  Especially  when  tw^  hopi^t  men 
were  to  be  made  the  scapegoats;  an^fbr  no  other  cripae  than 
for  obedience  to  what  the?  Judges*,  ff'orti  whom  tK^ey  receivjB  the 
law  in  all  othep  instances,  had  told'  them  w^ir  the  law  ip*  this. 
The  poor  gherMb^^hlle  in  i^eWgat^,  mighi  have  fSfl^n  fti  witH 
the  thtvd  volume  of:  the  Slate  T/iaU.  ^liey  wouH  bavp  found 
there  the  bigtorjK  of  a  '^omnAimini  as  ^feniral  as  th^ir  pwn.  The? 
patriots,  wfco  resisted  Loab-mOney  at  tob  Be^hming  6f  Ae  reigd 
of  Qharies-t^  ought  tobeas  w^lTknown  t6  Sn^hWen-as  SbiV 


^elres,  ^y  *PPfi?l«g  tft  lite  jf  V-     |J«^,  ^^^prppy^^gnp^. 
ffajnd  ftf.<.Jb|8.  Mffl^ft^jr  ..   Uyi^  A  /;»  bej^  ^e  ^ety^r^  s 


other  entry  upon  a  genefal  commitflftf^.c^^pj  IWt  Pf  ^  jf^fl^^ 
l^ewaijrft     'J^he  .y^gpf^  ^pf  ifeje  i|iai  ^|id  <rf  ,«^  ip4^  W^n|ent' 

|^i*.i39BnfcrypQ«,*fe  1^1^  Jt^vi^  $i:^5K^puf  ,*tt?ptifln.^  tfo.fi^got 
^  t)y)  fey;4w#»  Wf99  m^h  ttw  .a^pa^felwBr*  ^  ^  WUi  ^ferfirfh 
«^oi)4  b^lU  ipfipbg  ilH^^.  pAT^iif^j^af  .i?pA^«ipt8  fRf  Jffhifk  aIq»^ 

^fflt^ri^iK^  Jl^ye  dw^  .tbisi,     W«  ag^  ^>  yfcy  liquid  nq$  ^p  ? 

Ti\^  <Siwew^  A^uri^  f^i\hfiJJm%0A  i^t«t;«  Jwr^  J^igik^r  ppwei^ 
of  a^  ^)¥{i^^  .by  «  Si^»to's' Jl^%^  ^PvAffi^t^^  yp4r«>agft9  0..gf^ 
h^gvmt^  to  tra9»f<9i?  ai.poae  i9Aft.wr  itftttu^  ^o^  '     * 

.  vQo  ilceyJiiiQg  hilt  ^M^TI^I^iH^         9  l^ftW  .e4iJ^99>  i^P^A  .gfdWJH 

J^elt  will  dQte((M}  %  fiPW  m^iufl^ie«»  docl  b^e  apd  (bqfi^.a.fe)^ 

iof  i^owori:.    ^b«3«  be.cai)  em\f  n^mo^e;  t^ey  Aie  ll^  okooat 

£^Y«ry  ^«ftfitog :«4itiAn»  .we-doi^hl  ooi^^P^  impmu^A^ mp^ 
for  grave.im4  »uai^e,  9^%mt»i  miUpit  jteof^^j^eaipb )U»l#  il< 

and  regularly  invest  the  strong  places  he  has  now  been  contented 
to  slight,  from  his  too  great  eagerness  to  push  on.  And  yet  it 
is  probably  to  this  rapiaexecuSon,  and  forward  movementi  that 
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the  characteristic  excellence  of  these  volumes-^tneif  light  and 
vigorous  narrative — ^is  to  be  ascribed.  There  are  no  more  dis- 
cussions or  observations  than  are  strictly  necessary,  by  way  of 
general  hitits,  dr  hand-book  for  the  sights  we  are  to  s^e.  It  is 
a  kind  of  merit  which  we  have  lately  been  much  in  want 
of;  and  it  is  the  one  which,  above  all  others,  has  made  tbese 
Xiives  so  very  welcome  to  so  many  difibrent  kinds  of  readers.  W« 
have  found  people  of  all  classes  reading  them  as  a  Story- Book. 
But  there  is  a  still  greater  praise  to  which  Lord  Campbell  is 
^titled — a  praise  beyond  any  compliment  which  mere  composi- 
tion can  deserve.  His  judgments  upon  individuals  are  candid, 
just^  and  generous.  His  views  excellent  updn  pubKe  aSiedrs^ 
and  on  the  duties  of  public  men.  He  may  have  weak  passages 
to  strengthen,  and  careless  passages  to  correct ;  but  be  will  haye 
nothing  in  principle  to  recall. 

*  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,'  are  the  first 
words  of  Bacon's  ^Maxims  of  the  Law.^  Sir  Edward  Coke 
accounts  for  the  publication  of  his  Reports  by  a  quaint  compiffi- 
^on,  as  poetical  almost  as  his  more  figurative  rival  would  have 
ventured  on.     ^  As  naturalists  say,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  fowl, 

*  of  the  wood  or  of  the  plain,  that  doth  not  bring  somewhat  to  the 
•^  building  of  the  eagle's  nest ;  some,  cinnamon  or  things  of  price ; 
<  some,  juniper  or  things  of  lesser  value ;  so  ought  every  man, 

•  according  to  his  power,  place,  and  capacity,  to  bring  something 
•*  to  the  adorning  of  our  great  eagle's  nest,  our  own  dear  icountry.* 
In  this  at  li^ast,  if  in  nothing  else,  the  wisest  of  Chancellors  and 
the  most  le^lpned  of  Chiefs  Justices,  were  agreed.  Of  the  present 
^ce  of  Lawyers,  there  is  not  one  more  resolate  in  paying  his  pro- 
fessional debts,  and  in  bringing  in  his  contribution  to  the  *  eagle's 
^  nest,  'than  Lord  Campbell.  He  has  kept  his  gromid  for  many 
^ears  in  the  front  rank  of  zealous  and  intelligent  Ltiw  Reformers. 
Out  of  oflBce,  while  drawing  neither  pay  nor  pension,  he  has 
worked  hard  to  keep  up  the  judicial  character  and  efficiency  of 
those  two  anomalous  Tribunals^  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Hoase 
of  Lords.  And  now,  the  vojinnes,  of  which  we  have  given  thb 
imperfect  notice,  sire  a  most  unexpected  addition  to  his  services. 
The  way  was  not  quite  untrodden.  One  or  tt^d  deserving  writers 
had  gone  before  him  upon  favourite  portions  of  the  road.  Yet 
^ot  so  far,  but  that  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  may  be  honestly 
•described,  not  only  as  an  agn^eable  contribution :  They  look  like 
a  good  beginning  towards  the  systematic  cultivation  of  a  long- 
neglected  province^  the  Literature  of  the  English  Law. 
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Art^.  It.-^Tke  Spanish  Lady's  Love.      Illustrated  by  Lady 
Dalm^nt.     Folio.     London:  1846. 

ri^HE  beautiful  Ballad,  which  the  pencil  of  Lady  Dalmeny  has  here 
-*-  graced  with  a  series  of  Illustrations  of  kindred  beauty,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  with  all  admirers  of  poetry.  Well  known  to 
the  collectors  of  our  national  ballads,  it  has  been  reprinted  with 
expressidns  of  admiration  by  Percy;  and  it  has  inspired  the  great 
muse  of  Wordsworth  to  imitation  of  its  purity  of  sentiment,  its 
expressire  transitions  of  dialogue,  and  its  peculiar  melody  of 
versification,  in  his  *  Armenian  Lady's  Love-' 

Of  its  authorship  nothing  appears  to  be  known.  But  some 
traditions  remain  with  regard  to  the  supposed  actors  in  its  scene, 
of  which  the  substance  is  thus  given  by  Percy  :  * — *  It  was  a 

<  tradition  in  the  west  of  England,  that  the  person  admired  by 

<  the  Spanish  lady  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Popham  family,  and 

<  that  her  picture,  with  the   pearl  necklace  mentioned  in  the 

<  ballad,  was  not  many  years  ago  preserved  at  Littlecot,  near 

<  Hungerford,  Wilts,  the  seat  of  that  respectable  family. 

<  Another  tradition  hath  pointed  out  Sir  Richaid  Levison  of 

*  Trentham,  in  Staflfordshire,  as  the  subject  of  the  ballad,  who 

*  married  Margaret  daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of  Nottingham, 

<  and  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  naval  officer  and  com- 

<  mander,  in  all  the  expediticMis  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  latter 

<  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign — particularly  in  that  to  Cadiz ' 

*  in  1596,  when  he  was  aged  twenty-seven.     He  died  in  1605, 

*  and  has  a  monument  with  his  offigy  in  brass  in  Wolverhampton 

*  Church.'  The  effigy,  judging  of  it  from  the  engraving  in 
Shaw's  *  History  of  Staffordshire,'  f  is  a  creditable  performance 
as  a  work  of  art ;  representing  a  man  of  middle  age,  armed,  and 
with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand — ^the  countenance  gentle  and  pre- 
possessing. Shaw  mentions  that  some  of  the  Committee  men  of 
Stafford,  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  cast  an  eye 
of  longing  on  this  brazen  statue  of  the  Admiral,  which  they  had 
intended,  not  inappropriately,  to  convert  into  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
The  effigy,  however,  was  somehow  rescued  from  their  hands  by 
the  Lady  Levison  of  Trentham,  and  for  some  time  preserved  for 
safety  in  the  church  of  LittleshuU  in  Salop,  from  which  it  was 
removed  tp  the  recess  it  afterwards  occupied  in  Wolverhampton. 

There  is  such  a  pleasing  uncertainty  about  both  the  traditions 
as  given  by  Percy,  that  the  reader  may  adopt  that  which  best 
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accords  with  his  own  fancy.  'Had  the  necklace  been  still  extant, 
^e  ppefjerexipp  Wft^M  fiave  been  dHP  to  lAtH^cot;  b^t,  a3  that  pieee 
of  evidence  had  disappe^ed  before  JP^rcy's  tipie,  w^  owij  we 
incliqe  to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  Admiral  to  that  of  ^  the  gentleman 

In  or4^r  ^  fmApx  jiUeiUigible  t^^  raffuurks  w^  h^ve  to  make 

.^pa  tbip  f^^  014  pp^m,  ^4  p«  ]La4y  Daim^oy's  lUustrfttiofw, 

.^  ^I)^(  t^k^  tjbe  Jib^fiy  of  r^pfintipg  H  /^n^i|r^,rT-PwA4fiPt  tbrt 

f)^  <QP§  will  rp|;jfet  ii^vipg  bis  ^p^qUeQtiQRP  of  it  tbiw  jffjyived^ 

Will  yonliejir  a  Spanish  lady, 

Hoiy  Bhe  wooed  an  English  man  ? 
Garments  gay  ac  rich  as  may  be 
Deoked  with  jewpU  she  had  on. 
Of  a  comely  oooBtenaBce  and  ^n^  was  she. 
And  by  birth  ai)4  parentage  of  high  deg^reo. 

As  his  prisoner  there  he  kept  her, 

la  his  hands  her  Hfe  did  lye ; 
Gapid's  bands  did  tye  them  faster 
By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
In  faifi  ceurteous  company  was  all  her  j^. 
To  l»FQar  hm  in  mj  thing  she  was  vot  c«j. 

Bnt  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free^ 
Whh  their  jewels  still  adorned, 
None  to  do  them  injury. 
Tfafin  said  this  lady  mild,  «  Full  woe  is  me; 
0  let  oe  still  sustain  this  kind  captirity  I 

^  Gallant  captain,  shew  some  pity 
To  a  ladye  in  distl^esse ; 
Leave  me  not  mtEun  this  city^  -. 
For  to  dye  in  heaTiI|^sse : 
TJm^U  ba^  set  tbi§  pref ent  day  my  body  ife^^ 
P^(  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  4>§9«'' 

<*  How  shenkl'st  thou,  Mt  ladjr^'lore  ne, 
Wfamt  thon  knowst  thy  ooantr/e  foe  ? 
Thy  £iir  wordes  make  me  wapuA  tlw^s 
jgecpepits  lie  wb/are  flowers  grow/W 
"  AU  the  barw  I  wisb9  to  th^^  tposT  co«ftawtiq?igbfet 
Cq4  grant  the  9^e  upon  my  h^ad  i^y  f]t4^  ^^i^ 

'<  Blessed  be  |he  time  and  seajsen, 

Tha«  yoa  Cfmse  on  Spanish  gfoni^d; 
I£  ojif .  h^B  you  may  bt  teemed^ 
Gentle  foes  we  haye  yon  found : 
With  our  city,  you  have  won  our  hearts  eche  one, 
Th^n  %o  your  conujlry  hear  ayayi  tba$  i^  your  PWfU^ 
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<'  Rest  jou^fltiU)  most  gttllmt  lady  % 
Rest  yon  still,  and  w«ep  no  noro ; 
Of  fair  l^en  Ihete  is  plcwtjv 

Spain  doth  .yield  a  wonderona  atoveA" — 
«  Spmarda  teugM  H^itk  ^aakniay  we  mi^y^  ind. 
But  Engiisbmcn  tkrotigla  ctil  tli«  world  ai%  vovpted  kind. 

<<  Leay4  aw  9«t  unto  a  Spaaia«dy 
You  flAoiie  enjoy  my  heart ; 
I  am  loirety,  y^ung,  and  fendeF> 
Love  i»  likewise  my  desert : 
StiU  to  sevve  thee  day  and  nigiit  my  mind  ie  prcst  ( 
The  wi£(»-of  erery  Englishmaa  ie  eotint«d  blest/' 

^<  It  would  he  a  sbame^  fair4adpi 
$Qt  to  bear  a  \<'oman  henc6 ; 
English  soldiers  never  carry 
Any  such  without  offence.**-*- 
<*  ill  qnivl^  change  myself>  if  it  be  eo, 
Aad  Jtike  a  page  He  fbllow  thee,  wheKV  thou  %o,*^ 

**!  have  neithet  gold  nbr  silvef 

To  maintain  thee  in  tbi^  ca^e, 
And  to  tniv^l  is  great  charges, 
Ae  jom  know  ki  et^i^ypjaee.**-**- 
^  My  obflitte  and  jewels  ffttvj  ome  ehal  be  thi^  owniy 
.  Aiid  ake  ^v^  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  nes  m^aswn/' 

"  On  "the  seas  are  many  dangers,  ^ 
Many  storms  da  there  arise, 
Whidk  wil  be  f  hidiee  dreadful, 
And  force  tears  from  watery  eyes.""-^ 
^  We^  ia  Ira^b  I  ^bftU  endiire  extreini^. 
For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life  fof  thee<" 

<'  Courteoas  hidye,.  leare  this  fimcyv 

Jiera  comes  all  that  breeds  the  stfifv; 
I  in  England  have  already 
^  A  sweel  woman  to  mj  wife  : 

I  Wifl  hot  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain, 

!(fot  y^t  for  all  the  fkirest  dames  that  live  iji  Sp&ltf/ 

<<  Oh  how  hoppy  is  that  woman 
That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend  f 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her ; 
Of  mf  suit  1  make  an  end : 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  cwivefor  my  ofiidilce^ 
Whldi  did  torn  love  and  tme^  affection  Ihl^t  ttrmtMit^i 

*  Commend  me  to  tfiy  lovely  lady. 
Bear  to  her  this  chain  ot  gold ; 
And  these  brficelets  fOr  a  token ; 
Ghrievitfg  that  I  \W8  so  bold : 
All  ihy  jew^lr  in  Kke  siorrt  take*  thoti  tritb  tt^y 
F«r  they  are  fit<4flg  for  thy  wife>  b«t  not  iof  tii^. 
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"  I  will  ipend  in7  dft^s  ia  pnyer, 
Lore  and  all  her  laws  defjre  ; 
la  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  mee. 
Par  from  any  companye  : 
Bat  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  tbii, 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  misa. 
'■  Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain  1 
Farewell  to  my  heart's  content  I 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wantoui 
Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent : 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  goe  still  with  thee  !" — 
"  The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fur  ladie." 

That  this  striking  bSlad  should  hare  been  a  favoarite  wber- 
ever  it  was  known,  we  do  not  wonder.  Whether  viewed  as  a 
picture  of  human  emotion,  under  circumstanceB  applicable  to  all 
tiroes,  or  as  a  noble  and  dbcriminating  tribute  to  the  Eng-lish 
national  character  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is,  to  our  minds, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  perfect  compositions  of  its  c\a&B. 
We  see  embodied  in  it  the  characteristic  features,  and  the  do- 
minant influences,  of  the  country  and  the  time.  Here,  as  in  a 
miniature,  we  have  portrayed  the  love  of  adventure,  the  spirit  of 
honour  and  bravery ;  that  respect  for  engagements,  that  deep- 
rooted  feeling  of  religion,  those  '  high  thoughts  seated  in  hearts 
'  of  courtesy,'  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  Sydney,)  which 
the  imagination  delights  to  associate  with  this  glorious  period  of 
our  annals.  We  can  trace  in  every  line  the  pride  of  country 
naturally  springing  from  the  dignified  position  then  occupied 
by  England,  and  stamping  a  feeling  of  power  and  self-respect 
on  every  heart  conscious  of  belonging  to 
'  The  invi 
The  beai 

But  this  pride 
vulgar  triumph, 
ample  justice  to 
England  does  n< 
nations,  in  order 
by  a  gentleness  • 
others,  which  C 
but  which  the  | 
of  intelligence,  a 
ment,  bad  for  tl 
least,  as  regarde< 
deepened  and  a 
towards  God,  cc 
which  man  main! 
and  ruder  days  of 
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Knig'ht  would  peril  bis  life  for  a  noble ;  or  wbere  a  succeBsful 
Conqueror  migbt  veil  bis  inward  pride  beneatb  a  sbow  of 
outward  modesty,  or  an  ostentatious  disclaimer  of  all  personal 
merit:  but  now  only  do  we  see  tbe  principles  of  Chivalry 
carried  out  into  action  in  a  sincere  and  catbolic  spirit;  now 
only  do  we  meet  witb  instances  like  tbat  of  Sydney  resign- 
ing tbe  untasted  water  to  a  simple  soldier  on  tbe  field  of 
Zutphen ;  or,  amidst  tbe  tumultuous  joy  wbicb  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  navies  of  Spain,  bear  tbe  voice  of  a  nation,  in  a 
spirit  of  true  humility,  ascribing  tbe  triumph  to  tbat  Great  Being 
who  had  blown  with  His  Winds,  and  they  were  scattered. 

This,  indeed,  and  not  tbe  age  of  Edward  III.,  though  adorned 
by  tbe  muse  of  Chaucer,  and  tbe  glories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers, 
is  tbe  true  chivalrous  period  of  England ; — when  all  tbe  best  fea* 
tures  of  Chivalry  bad  been  retained,  while  its  harsher  traits 
had  been  shaded  off  and  refined.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed, 
as  if  those  emotions  and  actions  which  are  tbe  offspring  of  such  a 
theory,  grew  more  vivid  and  exalted  during  thereign.of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  latent  but  growing  consciousness  that  the  principles  to 
which  they  owed  their  birth  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  reality; — that 
the  influence  of  Chivalry  on  society  would  soon  and  for  ever  dis* 
appear; — equally  oppressed  by  the  spirit  of  craft  and  low  ambition 
whicb  deformed  tbe  reign  of  James,  the  stem  conflicts  and  absorb- 
ing interests  of  tbe  civil  wars,  the  puritanic  gloom  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  that  selfish  and  heartless  elegance  witb  wbicb  tbe 
Restoration  attempted  to  gloss  over  its  vices  and  follies.  And 
hence,  as  if  on  the  eve  of  departure,  it  seemed  to  seize  with  a  pecu- 
liar faith  and  intensity  on  the  minds  of  all,  as  our  hearts  attach 
tbemselves  with  a  fonder  longing  to  beings  and  objects  to  which 
we  know  we  are  about  to  bid  a  final  farewell. 

This  national  ballad  is  conceived  in  tbe  best  and  most 
liberal  spirit  of  its  time.  It  is  not  the  mere  chronicle  of 
the  ballad-monger, — vigorous  and  spirit-stirring,  but  one-sided 
and  unjust, — as  popular  ballads  generally  are.  It  shows  a 
power  of  conceiving  and  reconciling,  in  a  spirit  of  generous 
accommodation  and  allowance,  tbe  contrasts  of  national  charac- 
ter. <  Tbe  laurel  meed  of  mighty  conquerors '  it  claims,  and 
justly  claims,  for  those  who  bad  avenged  tne  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  Armada  by  tbe  two  successful  descents  on  Cadiz  and 
Vigo  ;  but  it  accords  to  their  Spanish  opponents  the  honour  of 
a  brave  resistance,  and  of  tbat  high-minded  submission  to  mis- 
fortune, of  which  their  Monarch — not  unworthy  in  this  respect  of 
his  great  ancestry — bad  shown  so  noble  a  precedent  when  the  tid* 
ings  of  the  discomfiture  of  bis  gigantic  armament  had  been  com« 
municated  to  him  by  Medina  Sidonia. 

Tbe  truth  is,  the  minstrel  has,  in  this  instance,  proved  that  be 
is  also  a  dramatist — that  he  possesses  the  power  of  conceiving 
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and  painting  th#  Imnan  heart,  placed  in  sittiatioiid  ^t  a  novel 
character,  and  under  relations  involving  no  ordiaary  deUcacjr 
^d  difficulty  of  manageinent**^where  the  slight^  deviation  into 
xaeamieaft  of  senliment  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
reiult-^where  a  treatiiiefit  of  the  subject,  bold  in  the  general 
oonceptioBy  brief  in  it^  exposition,  yet  delicate  and  refitted  in 
the  expression  of  the  details^-^were  all  indispensable.  Dra* 
matid  in  ita  forin^^for  it  ooi^ists  almost  entirely  of  dialogue, 
^t  is  equally  so  in  substance ;  for  it  tells,  in  a  few  vetfsea  and  by 
a  series  of  i^tuations,  a  complete  and  pathetic  story.  It  deals  in 
the  outset  with  one  of  the  greatest  diffioulties  which  pottry  haa 
ta  encounter  ^^^nattiely,  a  ease  where  the  ordinary  relations 
of  the  sesces  are  changed  ;  and  the  lady,  under  the  inflttence  of  an 
uneontrollable  sentiment,  taiHes  upon  herself  the  part  of  the 
lever^  This  was  a  fav^onrite  theme  of  our  older  dramatists-^or 
poets  love  to  contend  with  Affictilty  for  diffloulty's  sake.  Eln- 
amonred  damsels^  who  take  the  initiative  in  love^  and  follow  some 
faithless  or  unoonsciotts  Cavalier  in  the  disgnne  of  page  or  squire^ 
are  of  frequent  ocour^enee  in  the  pages  of  Beaiimtnt  and  Fletebcr 
aiad  otb^»«--*borrowed  in  fact  from  the  Spanish  novels  of  the  day^ 
or  the  plays  of  Lope  lind  his  predecessors.  But  the  frequent 
failurea^  or  father  the  generally  repulsive  effect  of  such  situa* 
tions,  attest  the  haaard  with  wlaeh  their  representation  is  acconoE^ 
paaied.  Out  of  this  difficulty,  which  places  the  heroine  of  the 
ballad  in  what  seems,  at  first,  a  fake  position,  with  what  skill  and 
delicacy  is  she  ultimately  extricated!  How  naturally  are  we 
brought  to  see  and  feel  that  eiroomstanees  have  justifiedy  if  not 
necessitated^  a»  attachment  upon  her  part,  as  pure  aa  it  is  in- 
tense, and  as  unselfisb  as  it  ie  overmastering^  CadiE  hai  £sHea 
before  the  daring  valour  of  the  English  arms*  But  the  dveaded 
oMiqtien>ra  har^  proved  themselves  gentle  foes--^4is  courteous  as 
brave*  Property  and  female  honour  have  been  respected  i  after  a 
brief  alarm,  grim^visaged  war  has  smoothed  bis  wtinkled  front, 
and-'^^MiVe  from  the  presence  of  noble  and  courtly  strangers,  and 
the  pageantry  rather  than  the  more  t^rible  aecompannaents  of 
^ar^^Caditf  scarcely  feels  that  it  has  been  eaptured^  The  Spanish. 
Lady,  thrown  into*  the  hands  ol  one  of  the  En^Usk  conqi/eron^ 
has  ectperieneed  the  transition  from  fear  to  confidence,  firon  don*' 
id^de  to  gmtitude,^  front  grathude  td  krVe;  asd  um^nscioilff 
of  any  obstacle'  tO'  a  retaro  at  attilehment  on  his  part,  aad 
on  the  eve  of  a  dreaded  sepaoration,.  she,  witk  all  the  wanntb 
^  a  Spanish  temperament,  but  wid>  all  tbe  aelf^-respeot  of 
a  riature  riiat  knows  its  oww  worth,  and  feek  rteelf  tatitkid  ta 
d0»Mdmtf  atfeetion  in  ret«r«,*  reveals  to  him  the  secret  of  b#r  heart* 

«^ « I  am  loveiyy  joang,  and  tender, 
iK>vt  is  likewise  m^  du^ri^ 
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It  gh^  tifffest  fife  tflttf M  M^^tThty  kfi4  perSfeV^rirtg'ff,  ^  tiiake  allm^-' 
ailcJ^  fbf  tfie  Stfrpriie  And  dh&jjpoJntment  Of  a  ft^i/ig'  ^nd  ffdbl^ 
ri&ttiffe,  aft  srtfddeiiiyi*tic6urit^lhff  dIffieuKyahd  ^vasloiiwhef^  there 
\ra^  i^^dii'  to  tiiiiiclpath  ^tfthlng  but  d  ewt^gporidfehte  df  ^eilti- 
liidiit.  Btrf  if  h  rtOMetttshy  Iftibteisidn  i^  dl^^tfed,  tfi^t  h^f  plead- 
ing 1^  idmeWfiat  tdO  ^^i-to  jliW  indpcfrtUtif^  hO\^  cdtt|fl*tt1  Jr  h  thd 
impression  removed  by  the  manner  in  which  she  red*3V^  id  Wstth^ 
tidings  of  her  fate  I  She  indulges  in  no  passionate  burst  of  grief, 
gives  vent  to  no  jealousy  of*  ner  rival,  utters  no  reproach,  no 
remonstrance,  where  reproach  would  have  been  just;  she  yields 
inth  hkth^  dUgrilty  to  whiA  i^  in^titable  j  hM  s^k^  ohfy  the 
rev^ilgef  df  gi'eit  ihWfld,  thdt  bf  li^apii^g  beft^flts^  6tf  thoitf  ftbirt 
n^hOiii  injury  Ha«  h^tti  i»^cdV^.  The Jewcfls,  wW6h  8h^  Ireffedf 
noWkyii^  a^ide  for  tv^,  ifce  destlhei^  fdi*  h*r  ^h6  titfcottscibiisly 
sttiKb  bet^e^h  Ifef  fend  he'r  happiilesd ;  atid  hel^  pMlhg  pi^ve¥ 
isi  that  J6y  ttiiA  tHie  ptoi^phity  tti^y  be  the'  l6t  6f  Jbim  ^ho  ha* 
tried  h^t  b6lsdtt  With  its  bittfei^^t  pB.tg, 

ft  th^tef  any  fliifi^  ih  thh  picture  df  ftAlH^,  that  appi^ifS 
iffdelifcate,  6bt#usit^e,  or  tinttdmarily  ?  Pa^  othfei'^i^e,  tf  xVfe 
ifldy  ti'tiit  ou?  oWn  iihptediidfes.  Fdt  in  <mf  itfiild*,  the? 
^amdufed  Spailiard-^inridceritly  pi^es^ing  helH  stfit  Upori 
het  tcfnqttefoT'^ih'  Uttet  ignoifancfe  of  Ms  pre-eliga^idnife'nt — 
aWak^tis  soiWfefBitig  of  the  same  puref  i^mpathy  which  is  itti^pii'ed, 
tfiotrgh  undoubtedly  iU  a  higher  degree,  by  the  6teation^  of 
Sbaksp^ltf * ,'— as  f^hfen,  iti  thii  loftdy  Island,  MItanda  ^vttien- 
dfets  het  iriaiden'  hedrt  ht  the  first  siirriAidnsf  to  F^tdiiiai^d  ?  of 
Juliet  in  tHfe  tedoitlit  ^afdetts  6f  kantua,  i^611.bottnd  by  fhe'fdsi- 
clti^tloii  df  a  fir^t  kiithsLiitm^iity  dfeetris  to  court  the  adi^atices  of 
pkSSioil,  Ma  id  feitilt  in  the  cdnsciousness  that  her'  destihy  isf 
fi±ed  a<  diibe  Atii  foi*  eivei'. 

JTor^  ii  tt6  I5iiglis1i  Gfiptaifi  leis  naturally  dravrri,  thotiglr, 

5»laded  bt^Side  th6  Lady,  be  cettairtly  appears  at  A  disadvantage. 
?ot  It  k  quite  Impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  affdfded  her  goine' 
fdundatiori  dri  which  her  fabrid  df'i'omantid  attachriient  had  beeri" 
reared.  Separated  f^oiii  Englatid,  tteoWAf  Intd  thte  daiigerdus 
position  of  prd<ee£dr  i d  an  ainiable  and  Idl^elyydtWi^  ^biniajh^  hki 
allowed  hh  f eddllectlotre  df  Koitfe^  ahd  hi^  seAse  df  dtitv,  tdtfe  ob- 
scured  by  the  attractions  and  the  rrtter^e^t  of  the  pfe^ent.  Yieldfag, 
80  he  thinks,  to  pity,  hi  ha§  fofgdiiten  tTifaf  •  Idvd  i^lti  tte  AdxJ; 
«  degree  ;*  tiH  ii^$en^Wy  he  has  beddme  eh<a!%!^a  ih  a  riet',  wii6ft 
it  becomes  daify  6i6te  painAlI  and  difficult  to  terid  asuhdei' ;  arid 
whicb  it  ik  impossible  ^efftiy  id  ufltie.  Sdmetimes  w^  ate  not 
vfithoxit  6nt  fears  that  the  absetit  EnglMh  Wife  ^ill  be  the  iuf-' 
ferer ;  at  otber  tinies,  ^d  rathet*  apprehend  tbat  tlie  result  will  W 
a  riiatrinioiiia?!  comproinise  after  the  mannef*  df  the  Cdilnt  of 
Gleidheii.  Bfuttbe  poet,  while  he  eihiMts  the  nattiral  weakness 
pf  his  heart,  brings  out  also  the  inherent  nobleness  of  his  nature^ 
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when  the  crisis  which  drives  him  to  reflecdon  and  resolution 
arrives;  with  pain  to  himself,  with  shrinking  and  reluctaoce, 
he  declares  the  truth ;  but  when,  after  exhausting  every  other 
objection,  he  does  communicate  the  secret  of  his  pre-contract, 
it  is  with  a  determination  and  fixed  sense  of  duty,  against  which 
all  the  temptations  of  wealth,  and  the  charms  of  beauty,  are  felt 
to  be  unavailing.  * 

*  I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain^ 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain/ 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  Lady  Dalmeny's  Illustrations 
of  this  fine  specimen  of  the  ballad  literature  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  are  executed  in  outline  merely,  in  the 
style  of  Retsch's  Ullustrations  of  the  Faust,  and  of  Shakspeare; 
and  appear  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  stone  with  great 
spirit  and  skill  by  Mr  Dickinson.  The  first  feeHng,  we  think, 
with  which  these  Drawings  will  be  regarded  by  the  public,  will 
be  that  of  astonishment ;  for  they  display  a  mastery  of  art,  a 
knowledge  of  composition,  and  a  power  of  drawing,  of  which  pro- 
fessed artists  might  be  proud.  Two,  in  particular,  of  the  com- 
positions which  these  Illustrations  embrace — ^we  mean  the  pro- 
cession of  the  English  troops  through  the -streets  of  Cadiz, 
while  fair  ladies  ^  rain  influence'  on  the  conquerors  from  lat- 
tices and  balconies ;  and  the  scene  where  the  Lady  is  repre- 
sented as  following  the  cavalcade  in  the  disguise  of  a  page-^are 
of  great  difficulty  and  complexity ;  and  yet  the  former  is  the 
finest  drawing  in  the  volume, — the  latter  scarcely  inferior.  What 
eminently  distinguishes  these  outlines  is,  their  simplicity,  their 
absence  of  theatrical  display,  the  natural  manner  in  which  they 
tell  their  story, — communicating  the  sentiment  of  the  ballad  with- 
out feebleness,  and  yet  without  extravagance.  One  or  two  points 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  indicating,  where,  we  think,  simpli- 
city is  perhaps  carried  too  far,  or  the  composition  is  susceptible 
of  inaprovement ;  but  of  the  volume  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Lady,  not  a  professional  student  of  art,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms ; — either  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  heen  conceived,  or  the  taste  and  artistic  skill 
with  which  it  has  been  executed. 

In  the  first  plate,  which,  represents  the  Lady  seated,  holding 
the  Captain's  hand  in  her^s— not  looking  in  his  face^  but  gazing 
upward,  *  with  looks  commercing  with  the  skies,'  and  seemingly 
lost  in  some  reverie  of  the  fancy  —  the  Lady  is  altogether 
exquisite.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  mild,  dark,  gentle 
countenance,  is  beautiful  and  touching ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
form  extremely  graceful.  The  folding  of  the  C^tain's  lower 
limbs,  however,  appears  somewhat  constrained :  we  wish  they 

ad  not  been  folded  at  all. 
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In  the  next  plate  we  discover  that  the  order  has  ooDle  to  set  the 
lftdie$  free.  The  Captain  holds  the  scroll  in  his  hand,  the  Lady  is 
at  his  feet  in  tears,  one  hand  clasped  in  his,  the  other  cliBging, 
with  a  mute  appeal,  to  his  arm :  a  page  stands  by,  resting  his  arm 
on  his  chair.  Here,  again,  the  Lady  maintains  her  superiority : 
the  attitude— the  expressiem,  agitating  but  not  distorting  the 
countenance — the  tear  trembling  in  the  eye — ^the  graceful  fall  of 
this  draperies — ^impart  an  exeeeding  charm  to  this  figure.  The 
page*  we  think,  should  have  been  more  in  the  background,  and 
the  Captain's  left  leg  thrown  out  somewhat  farther,  to  balance 
the  action  of  his  right  shoulder  and  arm,  and  to  avoid  the  paral- 
lelism of  so  many  legs. 

The  third  drawing,  which  represents  the  entrance  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops, 

*  Blessed  be  the  time  and  season 
That  ye  came  on  Spanish  ground/ 

is,  as  we  have  said,  the  finest  in  the  volume,  so  far  as  mere  skill 
in  composition  is  concerned.  In  the  foreground,  as  if  on  part 
of  a  flat  roof,  are  two  ladies  and  a  boy  gazing  on  the  English 
cavalcade  as  it  passes  along  the  narrow  streets  of  Cadiz — (the 
lady  in  the  centre  exquisite  in  design ;) — from  a  higher  balcony 
leans  down  the  heroine  of  the  ballad — her  eyes  seem  riveted  on 
the  English  Captain,  who  is  turning  back  his  glance  as  if 
struck  by  her  beauty.  The  whole  of  this  composition,  very 
difficult  in  its  treatment,  is,  we  must  repeat,  singularly  graceful 
and  successful. 

The  fourth  plate  may  be  called  the  pleading — 

<  Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 
You  alone  enjoy  my  heart.' 

The  Captain  here  stands  somewhat  awkwardly  balanced  on  both 
legs.  The  Lady,  as  usual,  beautiful.  The  figure  in  the  chair — 
it  may  be  supposed  a  female  friend  and  confidant,  (though  how 
Lady  Dalmeny  is  to  answer  to  the  commentators  for  her  intro- 
duction into  the  ballad,  we  know  not)^s  extremely  spirited. 

Plate  fifth. — The  Lady  in  the  disguise  of  a  page  following  on 
foot  the  retreating  English  troops.  Less  interesting,  so  far  as 
regards  the  expression  of  sentiment ;  of  which,  indeed,  the  scene 
scarcely  admits — but  wiell  arranged,  and  drawn  with  equal  grace 
and  firmness. 

Plate  sixth. — <  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers.'  The  Captain 
has  entered  his  boat ;  the  vessel  is  seen  in  the  offing ;  the  Lady 
seeks  to  enter;  he  gently  repels  her  advance.  This  we  think 
the  least  SAjicoessful  of  these  designs.  Even  the  Lady  is  less  in- 
teresting than  usual ;  the  position  of  the  Captaiii's  left  leg  not  a 
little  awkward ;  the  folding  of  the  cloak  upon  his  arm  confuses 
the  outline,  and  embarrasses  the  action »    Had  the  cloak  been 
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tlit6Wtt  cAftltmAf  4m  the  fst^  of  tbe  boftl^  w  tkrowtt  baek  frjm 
his  shouldcir  by  the  witid^  the  odt^pbftitidtt  Would  have  beett 

Plat6  Mv^^iA.-^^  On  tiiy  k6€)^  I  pavddn  erdye  for  miM  offend/ 
But  the  Lady  19  tidt  "M  b^f  kxkem  8be  {»  filmdin^^  ^^g«iged 
ift  detAchfDg  tb«  ehtdtl  frOftfi  hi«»  n^dt,  t^ril^to  th^  6aptalfl  k>dk% 
on  with  a  d^p  expr^^Gtoii  df  pity  ftftd  f^^e.  H^mI  Lady 
Daltneny  taketl  tb^  ftlt«M«i<fft  ^  Ctoscribed  in  ibe  ballad,  atfd 
rept^s^^^  the  Lady  M  hi^  hfi^ei,  ibe  a<$tfmv  ^  detachtofi^ 
th«  ebain  tni^fat  hav^  ham  j«Bt  a^  iiattiti^Ily  eohibined  with  that 
position ,'  «tti  ib«  attaag^fiiMt)  we  thiak^  wottld  hat«  been 

more  animated.  But  probably  her  reason  to  <hb  variatiM  flt>in 
the  t^Ttt  wa^,  lhck«  itt  th&  ftexf  Plftfev  wh«n  th«  Lady  ie  i^e- 
sented  in  the  Nunnery,  she  is  properly  drawn  in  a  kne«liitg'  p»* 
ture  before  an  ima^fe  Of  the  Vi*^irf.  Tb()J'  ItWt  drawing  is  simple, 
earnest,  and  grand  Iti  ^ipf^iott. 

We  have  thns  candidly  points  6\xb  a  few  palrtieiJarft  in  which 
these  beatitiful  drawings  appear  to  u^  to  be  ausceptible  of  im- 
pfOYonl^nt;  but  we  eannot  part  from  th^m  without  again  ex*> 
prdssinff  otif  ^ong  sente  of  the  good  taste  and  just  principles 
which  hare  gtilded  the  pencil  of  tbd  artitfti 

Lady  Dalmeny  appears  to  us  to  have  formed  a  ocAreet  idea  of 
the  peculiar  ohatdct^  which  drawings  in  outline  ought  td  perssesa* 
Deriving  no  aid  from  liglit  add  fthaddtr,  or  from  colour,  and  pos- 
sessing little  powel  of  diaoriminating  objects.firom  each  other  when 
placed  in  different  planes — for  the  gradation  in  the  str^iagtb  of  lines 
affords  but  a  very  iaad^uiite  iltstrinbent  6f  aerial  p^rspectilre — the 
natural  course  of  outline  illustration  is  to  avoid  multiplication  of 
figures  or  complexity  of  groups,  and  to  rely  for  its  effects  on 
grandeur  of  form  and  simplicity  df'  treatment.  And,  in  truth,  so 
much  id  the  i^g%  of  this  specfeii^  df  dfa^^ings  limited  by  the  sa«^ 
princfples  on  Whit*  jjCulpturex^lieiS  fdf  it*  itfipf^siort,  that  without 
meaning  to  6Ay  that  dfawiftgs  iti  dutline  are  to  b6  ttTeated  exactly 
as  designs  fdr  bas-relitftfe,  df  dftfumscrib^  by  th^  same  boun- 
daries as  are  applicable  td  ictlfpttit^^i  gtonps,  We  certainly  hold 
that  they  otfghl  td  poss^W  sdihethlng  of  tt  stdtuseque  character. 
In  thiaf  style  ^  ktlot^  JftdthTfitf  firiet  thatt  Ffebtmah^s  Illustra- 
tidns  of  Hottoei',  H^?dd,  aAd  t%ctd^.  In  the  CdinpdsUion*  ftdtil 
the  IHad  and  thtf  Odyss^ey,  dr  f?mMt  tUQittit  Ht^rattlfe  in  general, 
this  mode  of  treatment,  indeed,  is  scarcely  avoidable  i  f6t  h  h 
dffflcttlt  td  dismiss  the  recdll^ctfdrf^  df  sculpture  Wh^tl  d^liftg 
with  these  cla«si(*  and  myth6ldgi6al  subjects.  But  in  those  from  the* 
InfemOf  where  the  range  of  sttbjedts  Is  far  more  ^xtens!ve — where 
all  ideas,  grotesque  hdi'rfble,  pathetic,  dr  beaititifUl,  find  their  re- 
presentatives— with  Whnt  a  ccrtnWmttidn  of  sintple  energy^  and  yet 
sculptural  teposcy  these  conceptidns  8tte  wrought  out  by  Flaxman ! 
The  Btory  is  tdld  with  a  lit^Wghtfdrward  truth,  analdgous  td  the 


sletm  eomfmsuM.  of  the  Floceiitiikf ^  and  yet  Irith  a  aim  gt^h* 
deur,  whieh:  mingle*  beenilifully  the  chaanii»  of  daMe  eomfMMore 
with  ibm  dmp  mterestof  the  romantic  gromidworlu  Y«t  the 
i&fluence  ^  Flaxmaii  on  ourDefiigliets  has  been  less  obvious  than 
&at  of  others  of  £»  iafclrior  tatflo  and  1aikn4«  The  idea  that  his 
were  the  fiOtioii»  of  a  Sonlptoii  rather  thati  li  Pai&ter^-^»n  idea 
most  mistakeii  and  micmi  iBJindous^  seems  to  hare  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  general  popularity  as  illu^ration&k 

If  we  say  thal^  iatumg  oar  teeenl  publioatioiis  of  this  kind,  the 
ibflaenee  of  Refsoh  is  nlueh  more  visibly  to  be  traced  than  tha€ 
of  FlazjiMui-^^tlKMig^h  giafied  Upon  tastes  derived  rather  from 
the  siHdy  ^f  the  tWtoe,  than  of  hi^b  ait  or  simple  Ratute^-^-iar 
be  it  from  us  to  insinuate  that^  iaimitatin^  lUtsc^  mxt  Ei^lish* 
artiatft  hare  ehoses  a  tulgair  <ur  unwortby  hiouleL  We  b<dd  his 
claims  in  all  honour,  UoH  only  asm  able  detigi^^,  but  as  a  man 
of  great  iokrentivt  filaoy^  Ik  oertaui  classes  of  subjecrts  he  is 
admirable^  He  rcrel^  in  the  witdh  element  of  Faugit;  the  Fight 
with  the  DraipoD  tells  its  story  aa  graoefiitly  as  graphically  ; 
and  from  the  Fridelin  itnd  the.SsBgf  of  the  Bell)  many  sp^ci-^ 
mens  of  great  excellciice  mi^^bt  b^  suf gested.  Etut  in  his 
most  asabitiotts  and  trying  attempt^  the  lllt|Str&t)oii  of  Shak- 
speare^  we  must  say  candidly,  we  Ihisk  he  has  failed ;  iiOt  in-* 
deed  in  coitoparisoo  wkh  English  lUnstratortf  tt^ho  had  preceded 
bim^^for  of  the  Shahspeare  Gallertee  of  out  own  eoxxMty 
we  entertJoft  the  vei^  hliinblest  estitt«t6^but  in  coi^paiison 
with  liinwcii£  We  say  this,  h^wever^  witli  th^  fullest  admi&^- 
sion  of  &e  beatity  hni  evjen  genius  with  which  he  has  itlus^ 
trated  individual  scenes.  We  eotemdn  the  liveliest  r^eolledtion 
and  adbdratiOB  of  that  beautiful  soliloquy  of  Hamlets  where  deep 
thou^  is  personified  as  riubly  as  in  Michael  Angdo*^  k^fui 
sitting  stotoa  of  the  IXike  of  Urbino^  itf  tb^  San^  Lorenzo  at 
florence*  We  luMw  not  forgotten  the  g«andeur  and  pathetic 
effect  of  thai  sobk  OMttp«iitiOfty  representing  fbe  burial  of 
Ophefin  t^ihe  adsirably  CMrtrasted  groups ,'  the  struggling 
figtnres  in  the  glance  {  th^  pale  face  ^  the  dead,  lo(>kitfg  upward 
like  Ae  epiitt  of  peaces  ^  ttnn*alt  and  oonfliet  ragifi^  abore,-^ 
tranquillity,  faoar  miire  and  eudutifig  bekrW  t  We  mention  these 
only  as  hsstaticcfSi  for  thereare^b^tis^  of  high  ^ireellenee ;  biit,  on ' 
tl^e  other  liand^  tkf r^  inre  also  ^mwdeite^efi^^^obvlous  enough  evett 
in  tW  Halttlet-^beoomitf g  i^till  ffloiis  conspicuous  ih  the  Macbeth, 
a^d  akmist  ctfens^e  in  tke  Romeo  atti  Juli^.  In  patti6ii9dT,  the 
wlKde  treatmeaft  of  the  ItfpeiiMstai^al  scenes^  both  hi  Hauilettmd 
Macbeth,  we  arocoflstruined  to  regbrd  aft  total  failui^s.  Com* 
pare,  for  instanoe^  Retscb'stMUtmei^of  the  ghe^  si^ches  in  Hamlet 
with  that  of  Fuseli,  We  are  no  admirers  of  Fuseli's  extravagan- 
ces of  form,  but  wherever  he  had  to  do  with  supernatural  beings 
— from  his  early  drawing  of  the  sweeping  spectre  which  shook  the 
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mind  of  Dion,  to  his  most  impressive  picture  of  the  scene  on  the 
platform  of  Elsineur — bordering  on  the  region  of  caricature,  and 
yet  not  surpassing  the  boundary  which  separates  the  sublime  from 
the  ridiculous — he  never  fails  to  seize  the  mystery  of  the 
scene,  and  to  impress  the  spectator  with  a  congenial  sense  of 
awe  and  terror.  Retsch,  in  delineating  the  buried  Majesty  of 
Denmark,  gives  us  a  vaporous,  meaningless  outline,  wilh  the 
bricks  of  the  wall  glaring  through  its  form — a  poor  conceit — 
and  withal,  we  suspect,  contrary  to  the  established  laws  and 
practice  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  Fuseli  exhibits  a  perturbed 
spirit,  striding  along  in  a  troubled  atmosphere  of  storm  and 
moonlight — visibly  laden  with  a  heavy  secret — the  visor  pressing 
upon  a  brow  on  which  imagination  might  suppose  the  thunder 
scars  to  be  graven,  but  revealing  eyes  distended  by  suffering, 
and  fraught  as  if  with  the  gleam  of  penal  fires. 

We  say  therefore,  with  due  respect  for  the  genius  of  Retsch, 
that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  popularity  which  his 
Illustrations  have  obtained,  has  been  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  English  art;  or  whether  the  defects  of  his  drawings, 
which  are  just  as  certain  as  their  merits,  have  not  been  more  imi- 
tated because  they  were  more  imitable  than  his  excellences. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  strong  tendency  among  our^  present 
illustrators  in  outline,  to  aim  at  effects  which,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce their  proper  expression,  or  even  to  be  distinct  or  intelli- 
gible, require  the  aid  of  colour  and  light  and  shadow — to  indulge 
in  complicated  groups,  and  to  deal  in  violent  attitudes  and  ar- 
rangements,  which  seem  borrowed  from  theatrical  Tableauxj 
rather  than  from  the  combined  simplicity  and  variety  of  nature. 

Above  all,  we  regret  to  perceive  of  late  the  prevalence  of  a 
style  to  which'We  must  apply  a  disagreeable  epithet,  but  the  only 
one  which  is  justly  applicable  to  it — that  of  meretridotis : — 
revelling  in  a  prodigality  of  ornament;  courting  a  vicious  and 
wanton  luxuriance  of  form;  and  trafficking  in  a  sickly  sentimen- 
talism  of  expression ;  which  may,  indeed,  occasionally  exhibit  an 
artist's  power  of  hand  or  command  of  form,  but  are,  in  truth, 
equally  offensive  to  right  feeling  and  good  taste.  These  gaudy 
Arabesques — these  tricks  of  attitude— -these  flaunting  displays  of 
nudity — will  always,  no  doubt,  find  a  certain  pubUc  by  whom 
they  will  be  received  with  acceptance  and  popularity;  they 
may  be  profitable  to  publishers  and  artists,  but  assuredly  not  to 
Art:  for  those  who  entertain  a  due  sense  of  its  high  vocation, 
will  regret  to  see  its  aim  so  mistaken,  and  its  resources  so  misap- 
plied ;  and  they  will  regret  this  the  more  from  the  unquestionable 
talent  with  which  these  fantasied  efforts  are  associated. 
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Art.  Ilh-^EeammiiePolitiquedeB  Bomixins,  Par  M.  Durbau  dk 
LA  Malls,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.    2  vols.  8yo.     Paris :  1 840. 

I^OTWiTHSTANDiNG'  the  imperfeotioD  of  the  records,  the  uncep- 
^^  tainty  of  many  of  the  events,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  large  chasms  in  the  narrative,  Ancient  History  retains  all  its 
former  interest,  and  perhaps  has  acquired  new  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  present  generation.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to 
the  great  ability  and  industry  which  hare  of  late  years  been 
bestowed  upon  the  investigation  of  antiquity  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  this  country  ;  and  partly,  also,  to  a  circumstance 
which  seems  at  first  sight  likely  to  produce  the  very  opposite 
effect.  One  great  cause,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  instructiveness 
of  ancient  history  to  a  modem  student,  is  the  wide  difference 
between  the  governments,  manners,  morality,  and  religion  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world.  It  is  at  once  a  useful  and  an  agree-^ 
able  task  to  trace  the  same  human  nature — with  feelings,  pas- 
sions, interests,  similar  to  our  own — placed  in  circumstances 
wholly  unlike  those  by  .which  we  are  surrounded.  So  funda- 
mentally dissimilar  indeed  are  the  political  systems  of  the  most 
civilized  states  of  antiquity,  and  those  of  modern  Europe,  that 
perpetual  attention  is  necessmry  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
error  of  identifying  institutions  and  events  which  have  only  a 
superficial  resemblance,  and  which,  when  examined,  turn  out  to 
have  nothing  in  common  but  the  outward  form  and  appearance. 
There  are,  in  particular,  two  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Com- 
muiuUes  which  pervade  every  part  of  their  political  and  social 
existence,  and  which  can  seldom  be  safely  disiegarded  in  instituting 
a  comparison  with  modem  history.  These  are,  first.  The  exist- 
ence, even  in  the  moatt  democmtic  republics,  of  a  numerous  class 
of  slavesj  who  formed  a  large  part  of  the  population ;  and, 
secondly,  The  inability  of  the  powerful  conquering  states  to 
govern  a  large  country  directly^  and  the  consequent  system 
of  governing  new  aequisitions  of  territory  as  <%i6n^fenc^tf.  We 
sh^l  have  occasion,, in  the  course  of  this  article,  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  attending  to  both  these  characteristics,  in  re- 
ference to  the  question  which  we  are  about  to*  consider. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  best 
account  which  the  extant  information  will  permit,  of  the  system 
pursued  with  respect  tp  the  supply  of  Corn  in  the  states  of 
Athens  and  Rome.  We  select  this  subject,  not  only  because 
erroneous  inferences  as  to  the  corn*lawa  of  our  own  time  have 
been  drawn  from  the  practice  of  these  ancient  states ;  but  also 
because  it  19  in  itself  curious  and  interesting. 


fiGS  ,-Gmi\If^m^^4li^emtM  Aprils 

Attica  is  a  promontory  about  fifty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
m^Mi  nore^  4pf  .(y^ly  ^m^'h^^x^  ^liaire  mi&,  ^x^iX  -to  a 
;i»pderaft0r8ited.£iigtiri»  o^uuty.  IlB  BurfiMd  is  nionntaiiiMs  and 
rocky,  but  it  is  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  more  fruitful 
jp^gkms*  In  %h9  w^Uil^toiPn  uiii)e»^ttctk»ft:  to  hb  history^  Thuoy- 
^id^  fixates  ihat  ThflOS«»ly^  Bo^alaa,  and  >  the  dktef  part  of  the 
Peloppnuesfi  were  fertile  ^  but  tbaib  Attica  tras  an  nunprodiiotiye 
di^triety  on  accoiiukt  of  ldbe.fieaatiii«»  of  Hs  soM.  Owaag  W  the 
^rewafkable  mtolligenoe  and  praotical  eneiqgy  <of  1^  Athwi«iii% 
«iid  the  jQx^eUenee  of  their  political  instktitimiSy  as  compared 
with  those  of  oihar  Giieek  oonuBuualies,  their  •  numibcTB  aad 
iweaUh  ini»eased  andhQeaxae  great^  notwMiBtaiiiiingf  tke  faairreiv 
fiiesa  of  tfadiv  ierritoryv  .  In  tW  pboapoorbus  times  o£  Attica  die 
population  was  about  &20,0Ai^y  of  T^iom  not  htm  than  40O5OM 
were  slaves ;  whieh  giv)8a4UB  aycnge  of  aboat  -TtO^  tahlilHtaats  to 
9k  squace  mile*  The  ^i)pulatio%  hcfwereiv  wot  not'^equaUy  di£- 
6ised  oyier  tlie  etdtire  coontry^buta  larg^  partof  itwaa  c^tfoctod 
ia  Athmis^  wUoh,  widi  its  appenda^fesy  Pirteoo^  Mnayvlttlt,  and 
jPhalerutt,  must  haya  opntaiBed  acarfy  3dd^d00  «ihabitaiitg. 

Ia  compaiii^.  tke  iood  of  an  anoMit  vwidr  tfaat^  a  modem 
jftadoBi  It  must  net  be  forgotten  ho^  many  artMei^  n^w  in  geae- 
iral  cmaumptiosf  were  then  amknowa :  breads  meat^  ftsh,  cheese^ 
with  %om»  of  tbe  cMnmcner  garden  Teg«tabl«!s^  wine,  aii^  aB4 
Ji<Miey--^-&itnwdikeaily^iha  whole  ^mtug^  of  their  dl^  both  solid 
and  liquid.  Tea,  «oflfee,  coeoa,^  M^gar,  spices^  sporits,  beer^  battier^ 
jice^potataed^asid :etaitges^  to'vwU  a»  tobaeeo^  wer^  tuot  eoasamed 
ia  ancient  Gbre«oe  or  in  Itidy^  From  a  vety  early  titte  wh^M  and 
barley  were  dM  two  sorts  of  gvain  ased  by  the  Gf^efas  f&r  Ibed^ 
as  well  as  by  4lia  inhiAdtaats  al  Palestiaa^  oals  asd  rye  were 
not  oukivtated*  The  Atfaeniaas  ekika^  tli«  hettouir  of  having 
«first  amde  wheatea  bfead^  and  taaght^  Ihe  use  of  li  to  man^ 
hind  ;t^4I  topic  deriT^  from  ftenr  fisy thologleal  story,  «n  which 
4heireak>gista  weve fond lof  dwelling;  and  m  the  historical  age^ 
die  oennMii  or  houaehotd  braad  m  Athens'  wsa  considered  by 
fimrmmmd^m^^m  best  whiicdt  was  made  in  €h*e(ftee.  The  staple 
article  cAiooAiov  the  htge  popaktion  of  Atliea,  and  parlieidarly 
ftr  the  slavea,  who  formed  nearly  feap-fiMn  ef  ^e  wMe,  was 
wheaten  brmdi  The  aDnaat  oen§im{(tion  of  cera  probably 
ittaounted  to  about  2,^60^001^  or  d,00(M>dO  medimni,  (656,638 
<|iiarters^)  and  we  k^rn  freni  Demosthene?,  who  appeals  to  the 
official  reeevd,  tba;^  af  thiii  quantity  about  600,409^  me<Hmai 
{148,437  quarters)  were  imported  by  seafrom#OT<eign  eoantries, — 
en&*half  of  the  imperta  bieing  obtained  from  fhe  Blach  Sea.* 


^ '  '  ■  1  ■■  - ■  •  t  '1  -^■' ■"*" '^ 


•  Cont«  Leptin,  §  36-7,    'Demosthenes  only  refers  to  the  corn  im« 
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W^»  tb^  district  01^  tjb^  BIa<jk  9^a  wbi<$h  liufjii^  this  ccwn :  the 

fl^t  p^t  9f  ^hi^  pfi^iimmU  M^f^n,  b^  ^tetw,  ^loe^dittgly  feriiJe  in 

graip,  yjeldiug  a  return  of  ^i^  mucU^^  80  to  U  *pd  w*s  inJwWtecl 
by  a  flpQfe  piyilizfd  r^ce  thap  th^  Nowftd*  of  tb^  »eighboiiipi»g 
legiqp,^  Pencil  in  b js  fw^r^  4)fli^ipQ  io  Thwcydidefii  e*tqUi»f 
ike  pow^  Qf  Artifns,  »ay%  tba^  w  awoiwrt  <rf  iit  gf^tao^a  ao3 
;^e^th  ^  tblfign  w^f^  wpfHT^d  iato  it  from  all  c^^^tciea  i  «md 
Df^qi^tii^QQfi  ^Pis  that  {^c;^  i>t}^ear  nation  in  the  w^ld  i^oau«^4 
aa  }«Mrgd  a.pKiportim  of  ii9|}iQKtfid  «oro  ai  lb«  Atbdniaas^t 

It  wa9  tb€)f«ibv0  Q^uraU  tbat  la  the  vuMettlad  and  in^aaute 
^tfiit^  of  Grfs/^Q^ .Mh  by  sea  and  lan4  tb«  aupply  of  foreign  com 
abould  bfi  a  s^}l|)^t  of  constant  Bolioitude;  to  the  Atbeniao  peopto. 
ThU  ia  Q^ne  of  U^e  mattera  wbioh  Soomftas  lays  hefotun  the  youlil^ 
lul  and  prasttJuptueua  Ghyacoib  aa  naeeaBaiy  to  he  underatood 
}^ox^  be  attempts  to  speak  ia  the  aasenblyy  aad  to  be  a  popiikr 
Jeader«  ^  You  haice  doi^tlesSf'  he  says,  ^oonsidered  fov  how 
long  a  tinue  the  ccom  grown  m  the  countey  is  saffioient  to  feed 
the  people,  and  how  much  is  wanted  in  addition  for  the  asiMial 
^onsmnpkwfi ;  so  ^hat  a  soamty  could  ae4.  take  pkoe  mtbout 
yoor  kni)wledg<^  buit  jm.  vonkl  be  iafaemed  of  its  oidttenoe^ 
ajpd  would  be  able  to  advise  ettnosmtag  tha  aoeana  of  pfaiainii^ 
auppU^s^  and  thus  fender  aesiatanof,.  ead  sair^  the  alate.'t 
With  an  importation  equsd  ta  a  third  part  ef  the.oonsuqftption,' 
says  Professor  Boedih^  ^and  ia  times  of  faiknoe  gi  the.crops» 
even  ^is  bein^  iosuffioient,  a  great  scarcity  puftst  necessanly 
have  ariaeoy  if  judieious  anrangeimeats  had  not  been  devised  in 
<H?der  to  pre¥ent  the  ecqun»hce  of  eudi  as  event.  The  a^- 
ranglmento.  for  the  supply  of  earn  weoe  there£(ne  conducted 
upon  a  l^Hge  scale ;  Snaium  waa  fiortified,  in  <nrder  to  seoute 
the  jailing  of  the.  eora  vesaek  roaad  the  pronuntory ;  aorvied 
ships  convoyed  the  fleets  laden  w^h  ee^^  as  in  ezalnpie  that 
fboin  the  Pontus  3  wlien  Pollis  the  Spartao  waa  stoned  near 
Ceos,  ^gina,  and  Andvos,  with  wcty^  shipa  of  war^  Chabrias 
offered  him  battle,  in  ordec  that  the  coin  £ro9n  Qwrasstus  in 
Eubosa  2aight  reach  the  Piiseias.  The  eaportatie»of  all  grata 
was  abaolfUteiy  prohibited  $  of  the  corn  wbieh  aiErived  fioai 
foreign  parts  in  the  harbour  of  Athens^  the*  laar  required  Aot 


^  ;      ^      ^         "I  '  111  ^1 1     w 


pM^ed  by  »eiv;  m  Ihi^  Mtn^  sti^i^  nay  hs^^l^een  i^btaitted 
Boeotia,  which  he  does  not  include. 
♦  Straho,  711.  4,  p.  311. 

Thuc.  ii.  38.     Demosth.  Lept.  ubi,  aep^  ^<Q»IW  f  IfiSL 
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d&4  (hiMf^Law^  (jf  Athens  taut  Rami.  Apri), 

*  two^tkircls  should  be  brotight  into  the  city,  and  compliance  \irith 

<  this  regulation  was  enforced  by  the  overseers  of  the  harbour ; 

<  that  is  to  say,  only  one-third  could  be  carried  away  to  other 

*  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Pireeus."  *  There  were  moreoy^ 
various  regulations,  coneeived  in  the  spirit  of  our  laws  against 
forestalling  and  regrating,  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the 
corn-dealers  from  raising  the  price  of  grain.  The  quantity  which 
a  corn-dealer  was  permitted  to  buy  was  limited  to  fifty  measures; 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell  the  medimnus  at  a  price  exceeding 
thatwhichhe  had  given  bymorethananobolus.  Theseregulations 
were,  as  was  natural,  perpetually  violated  in  practice ;  public 
opinion,  however,  visited  the  evils  of  high  prices  and  scarcity, 
whenever  they  occurred,  on  the  heads  of  the  corn-dealers ;  and 
the  extant  speech  of  Lysias  is  a  curious  record  of  the  ^roneous 
opinions  which  prevailed  at  Athens  on  this  subject.  The 
punishment  for  corn-dealers  who  violated  the  laws  i^ainst  en- 
gprossing  was  death;  and  Lysias  states  that  many  persons 
charged  with  this  offence  had  been  tried  for  their  life  2uid  con- 
demned, t 

Corn  was  sometimes  purchased  at  the  public  cost,  or  with 
money  given  voluntarily  by  private  individuals  to  the  state  for 
the  purpose.  There  were  officers  named  Sitonae,  who  supei^ 
intended  the  purchases,  and  public  granaries  in  which  the  com 
was  deposited.  The  corn  thus  procured  was  either  sold  at  a  low 
rate,  or  dist^buted  gratis.  Such  distributions  were  not  of  very 
rare  occurrence ;  one  in  particnlar  which  took  place  in  424  B.C., 
when  five  medimni  were  given  to  each  citizen,  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  fVdgps^  (y,  716.)  Donations  of  corn  were, 
likewise,  sometimes  made  to  the  Athenian  people  by  lor^gn 
princes  and  rich  men  :  thus  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christy 
furnished  a  large  supply ;  and  in  late  times,  after  Athens  had 
lost  its  independence,  Atticus,  when  resident  there,  made  a  dis- 
tribution among  the  citizens,  equal  to  a  Tnedwmus  a  head. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  respecting  the  com  trade  or  corn- 
law  of  Athens,  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient  writers ; 
bat  although  they  He  within  a  narrow  compass,  they  are  never- 
theless sufficient  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  sjrstem.  We  may 
remark,  first,  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  in  which 
Athens  was  engaged,  the  general  insecurity  of  Greece,  the  im- 
perfection of  agriculture,  and  also  of  navigation,  the  compara- 


*  Economy  ofAihenif  p.  81* 

t  See  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  the  corn-dealers,  §  22,  24, 
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tfvely  limited  cirde  from  ^hich  suppltes  coald  be  draivn,  and 
the  impolicy  of  the  interferences  with  the  freedom  of  trade  which 
-were  intended  to  guard  against  high  prices ;  no  permanent 
difficulty  arose  from  the  dependence  on  foreign  corn  for  a  large 
part  of  the  annual  consumption.'  Attica  was,  daring  along 
series  of  years,  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  state  of 
'Greece.  Its  ships  were  in  all  the  Greek  ports ;  its  silver  coin, 
like  the  Spanish  dollars,  was  in  universal  currency.  The  number 
of  its  slaves-^^the  great  test  of  abundant  capital  in  antiquity — 'was 
immense.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  economical  evil  having 
arisen  to  the  Athenians  from  the  extent  of  tbeir  imports  of  coril^ 
notwithstandiYig  the  fears  of  a  deficient  supply  which  they  con- 
stantly entertained.  Tfaotigb  proverbially  bad  neighbours,  their 
cotttmereial  dependence  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  corn,  did 
not  enable  their  numerous  enemies  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
this  apparent  cause  of  weakness. 

We  may  remark,  secondly,  that  the  notion  of  supporting  the 
people  at  the  expense  of  the  conquered  and  subject  eommunities, 
was  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  feduccMi  to  a  system  by 
Pericles  and  his  successors.  A  more  striking  example  of  this 
view  cannot  be  given  than  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Wa^s  of 
Aristophanes,  wm<^,  though  jocular  tn  its  expression  imd  con- 
ception, is  fonnded  on  a  serious  policy,  wdl  ubderstood.  by  his 
audience.      ^  We  have,'  says  Bdleiycleon,   ^athoraand  cities 

*  wbich  now  pey  us  tbe  appointed  tribute.  If  eacb  of  these 
^  w^s  required  to  maintain  twenty  Athenians^  twenty  thousand 
^  cifi!2ens  would' live  in  all  ease  ana  luxury,  enjo]ring  themselves 

*  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  country  and  the  victory  of  Mara- 
^  *hon.'i— (v.  T'^)?.*)  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  Romans 
reduced  to  practice  a  similar  plan  for  the  nudntenanee  of  their 
poorer  citizens^  at  the  expense  of  the  Subject  provinces.     Plu- 

,  tarcfa,  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  says  that  this  statennari  corrupted 

the  sober  and  industrious  habits- of  the  Atbenianls,  by  ^stribu- 

tions  *oi  pittbtic  money  and  allotments' of  lancb  in  colonies^— by 

'public  feasts,  shows^  and  amusements ;  and  that  he  adopted  this 

^courfire  in  order  to  exceed  the  private  .munificence  of  his  pcditical 

opponent  X]^on :  not  being  able  to  gratify  the  ^people  from  his 

own  means,  he  had  recourse  to  the  public  money.--^(t2. 19  and  11.) 

The  policy  which  is  here  attributed  on  good  authority  to  Pericles, 

was  repeated,  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  great  party  leaders  and 

military  coI7^nandeIS  in  the  last  years  of  the  Koman  republic ; 


-iM^ 
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*  The  number  of  citizens  at  Athens  (t.e.  of  heads  of  families)  WW 
commonly  tttken  in  wwnd  numbers  at  twenty  or  thirty  thousanci. 
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(S&6  ^iP9^<ljm$^  4ih^^  m^  Apn)} 

wheo  tliey  oblairied  jSupt^oHi,  and  rewfHrdkd  tMf  IpftftJf^aQfl  Md 
gakiieFfi  by  larg»8fta49  kmtnhmHAmm  9t  pl«i»der»  puWc  t^Btifwk 
and  games,  (snd  aikitmeilte  of  iMii  ia  a^tooies.  ;     , 

A  pr«Tticeh>f  .dbtriibttttilg  coaraismoog  !tbe  ^MftB,  4J|he^  gralw 

or  «](bjfr  Idv  ^wiocv  <aiinUar  to  t]ia%  ifMcE<>c»i9Md  .^  A4;fai»i8#  ^wm 

.kin»(ra  4ii  tbe  *liiMMen«  •at  an  iterfy  dfttf^  ,i>^tfiig  ^tbe  .6««t  4k 

^oehntories  of  theTepttUiOf  w^mr  piriva^  for^UReft'Wfff^.imiUly  Md 

alihe  ^Itnder  i»f  ivekbhy  pmrioaet  had  iiMt  limiabed  iW  I9lkpaiis*«f 

9npp}yiti|r  gifts  to  tbe  people,  Miaee ,  krgieaa^  ^ere  >i:iMr#  and 

.Umted  ki  flunoiinrtk*     After  a.timf»  ham/ewmi  th^  dia^bwitiwditf 

-ocHii,  instead  of  ^wnng  mere  casual  doaalipnA*  aasHM^d  ^/wtm 

of  ia  pemanenttlegial  fA^t^hiooisrftlke  indigent  |Nirt  of  .tlua  iGre^ 

fMipufaitic^  of  fi/oBie ;  o^caemUnigii  in  the  mi^ieif  it#.j)<Ua^waMe» 

tkeugk  ;nnt /itt  t(ie  .imdfenee  lof  ito  biurdeta^  a  ^po6fi^4(mf  ^^mh  as 

exists  in  England  and  other  modem  sitolies^  ,  In  ^9  fA<4y*€*«  (Ud 

'iBJC<^)  (0ahi$'6i»aefibii8vttheB  tribune  19^  tbe  plcipl^icaimed  a  law 

Aat  eorm  )9faajddrbe  eold  i^rmy  tnotitb  I»jIm  ^itteeo^  iM  4ike 

^vearlf  flionHittl  ^im6>of  fisre^^iKi^s^itttas  #c>r^(d«e AodivM-  TJtts 

law  tfras  prol»d>^  isttrept  awajr  is^th  btt>iOiAfar  ineMan9fib  i^ieli  lie 

'  aristoomtioal  pabtjr  ir^gained  the  asoeiidaney,  >ai^r  bm  A^BtA  id 

~6&2tf..f€.  -iBBtit^wasisiievMAffeefnrlibu^detito^^/and 

{tSf^.t^^^^Ae  £ex  Cktsm  lll^enim  (set  eallnd  £mlft  ^le^CiiiMl 

^ef  rthe  fj^Br^-intindaeed  tb^  iiinnthly  cHfl(briblitMl  of  5Mmodii  a- 

'4nad.     Ait  length,  .m jO^  ubo^  <^  rB.Q.^)  ^  y^i^^^nfl^rfdiatait- 

.^nHd  4in;p0Mfttt)Q  td  <3tacohiiBy  the  lacMwaied  4^MA«a  «be- 

Uebed'tbe  -sniaU  ^paymsnt^tand^eoiderfld  lh    r^iftlilbntirn  oiljirftx 

-jgvaMiiious.   '  '''*'M  •.      t  ^ 

"•  .T<fae  sjfisteos^  nBfike'^ovir  paer-IlftW^of  SliziAeclbv  adYaniSfidilil« 

vi^dorstei  ;  'Otoeni,  iw  hia  onftroa  ttgrnnet  ^Wi9p4  tsfMMbai^f 

dBjOOO  uttdumii  f(l8fijOOO  tniodii')fof  leomtas  beJAg  ^etirly teifiial 

^itotbeenaiiEleBBanoe  of -the  iRjomas  people  ifer  a  monthrf  A^WWIg 

«hat  dfce  MiliaEber  niteAdedtby  dieeso  wae  ^ottt  2M^[>Qf^  «iedjj, 

/it^enfld 'follow  tiuitBQ^OQtOiiitiBiiis  >lfaeQ  >rtto«¥Qd  l^flEaoniblgr 

distbibatiioa.     The  &mme  /poimf  «as  aehnnvfumiid  by  ^li>  ail?r 

iitbetaippv^9tokm<of')tfae  <kttlbim^:Oon8p^     iat^e  nafpese 

^of  appeaesiag-  ^e  ipeiqode,  and  ^ftimipiflbing  (the  ipair$r  tqf  iC^iir. 

I  The  fienate;tbea  danideil  teiassEgiiraftaninialifliimtdf .i£tf4>rtdenls 

:  '  .    «  .  ••  -  *  .  'I     .        * 

''!■■      I        i|»WfliiT  IIIPHW  H    if^      >^   l>  I    I  ■■  f       ,  »'  I 

'*♦  *SiEfe  M.  Nauflet,  lDe>  Secouh ptkUcs  cJUz'ks  Jtanm^,  ia%c  fit 
moirei  de  t Institute  torn.  xiii.  pp.  13^  14. 

f  The  modias  was  equal  to  something  more  than  1  gallon  7  pints ; 

$  /it(WH<iim,^k<b.«0.    1?iieiial»^df  tiHS'oiwtionit70^BUD4      . 


poUcy  of  ^^Q  pariy  le^de^tftt  tlun  iismrrrwiwli  i^ejF  bch 
queatiied  as  a  fatal  legacy  tatkftii»f>erial  govnf Qm^fH^rte  gi^^ 
the  ^(^b.ol  Qttaqmdred  pt:0viiiA^s  awioi^t  tbaic^  adfa^i^l  to 
earioh  ikeir  patti^ana  al;  Ibe  inbUio^rapdiiMd  ^  101  pr«¥«iit  diflf 
<H»itfiBii  by  laVisb  gi£(»^.attd  aifiixtbutioiifi.^  Julittts  OfiBi^  viben 
dmumBtrof-smtowig  peaoe  ita  iho  it^wAf)  pe^lfi^  apd  putting  an 
eud  to  ihaip  inUs^ipip  InMftblast  isL  describe  by  Lmoan  as  jbeio 
Q^iyiBg  (bal;  tbe  «l0s4i  affisofttiaL  ia«ailft>'»is  to .  piif chaw.  Ibaiit 
abcdifisice  i^y-giraliukbttf  )Si4)plies  Af  food)  aBd/tiiiiA toAV^ct  iba 
^tfaparatiop  proAmia^  by.btiageri»»i  .  .  / 

■'    1  j^>  ,  AoQonsb iXKBiiftiltaTtratdv    )*JaiiifB«aflBrifcMEiM8- 
-    .  fiaU&»«Si;j9iititafqna'iici^t9iAyGuijp^ 

But  CsuaV'Wa^.fJiviaKe  a£  ibcf  daag^coaq  tcndan^ies  jof  (this 
pdikcyf  andidift.aol  msh^  c^fiy  Ufurthar  than  th«  ptrpoaes  oS 
hisambilipii  idaikiaiided.     Accordingly,  ivbca,  as  Bicii^iv  iia 
took  -Biea^uroa^for  Ihe  acttldaMmt  pf  itafy  -after  the<  mnarojiy 
of  th^  4Hvii- warg^ '  be  <  *aiado  a  cflMsa'  of;  the  hee  phai)ibMM»  <if 
Bome^  ^Hth'  a  view  to  orogulatiag  tha^  seoeipt  af  ^bKo^^aofSi.' 
^e  ti^tti  fowid  'tbait  the^ntiiifbal*  4>fi  poor>c[tSEaitai«du>  moaiTad 
the    monthly  adlWanoa  waa  ^M^OOO^  ^ribocfa*  ha  fedscied   to, 
IMyOOil^     rrheio  Jie  fovmed  jotxy  a  pernNmottt  iio4  ov  Hmt  y  and 
k  ^der  to<  pfaveait  assemtdag^a  4)f  >tlii^  yaopie  fov  the  pcwpaaa 
of  •i1svii|iRg«^e  fisV  he>'Oiidaistd  that  tbao?4eaiifaqB  x«used  by' 
deaidb  •sbcmd  ba  ^aieiHy.illed  <UD-by'tbe  Po^ieior  Urbaitiit^ 
Ge&sdJtm^iei^laA't&mdsje'^i^  gteat  »adiletioii4ii'lhdntttnbe> 
of  4l^^  oky<paap«t«jb^^^^|Mlfaig'^.000  cid^^i^'kiU^'uociwki^B  he* 
fmiA'  ^te'^saa^  a&d  b^f"  aiisig>ffw  W  others  lands  an  •  Italy.    ^Flia' 
fimi^^^Kod^'by  %ke  Diq/ts^pt-zC^BWc  4ot  4faa'  nattbet  ^  49orn-4^ 
ceivem  wtifiSyho>#^^5^niot^errAd^  Md  Augitst«M»  rastiioled  it 
to  M%^Q,^    Thi»  Miler  Jike^is^  ^l^qha4  t«»  ^ake  tba>^stHl^-' 
tion'  ow^e  4n^  «ye«y  fbi^r  ijioniiba^ ;  Im&I  he  ^  yi^ldi^  -to  'the  4^ra  ^' 
tk^  people,  tliat^  «b6  mo^ly  diatribillfioii  shdiiM  berataiaedti' 
He  had,  iildeed)  be^en  4eskoiis  ^  4b<)li^Dteg  lifrog^ther  fm 
systetnef  eorii-<K9tribatioD9,  o^  a^onnt^f  Its  banelal ^ueRoe^ 
i^oH  Itaiiaii  agnetAtui^.  if     Asscmiin^  ^hat  ^  afaare  of  :0a<Ak 

fi:^  .min/j  ,r"*^r^^■^'  tut  .vniwH^^^ty^  uwt  lo  Ann  w.w*'^  "     WMT  f^^'  . 

1  ♦^  Pint.  Cert.,  c.  126^  €£pj.,  c-d'.^  ' 

j"  III.  55 — 8.     By  asserit  is  meant  asserit  in  libertatem*    Compare 
Ovid,  Amor,  III.  11,  3.    <  Scilicet  asserui  jam  me,  fngique  catenas ' 
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recipient  was  60  modii  a-year^  the  annual  distribution  of  corn  to 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Rome,  as  fixed  by  Augustus,  was 
1,200,000  modii,  or  35,156  quarters. 

The  persons  who  received  this  allowanee  all  belonged  to 
the  Plebs  Urhana,  the  commonalty  of  Rome,  dmniciled  with- 
in the  legal  boimdaries  of  the  city.  Senators  and  Knights  on 
the  one  hand,  and  foreigners  and  slaves  on  the  other,  were  ex* 
eluded  from  the  largess.  The  allowance  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  all  the  nuile  members  of  the  family  above  the  age  of  five 
or  six ;  femahi  were  not  reckoned.  There  is  no  preciBe  aceouot 
of  the  degree  of  poverty  which  entitled  a  person  to  obtain  the 
monthly  gifts  of  corn ;  but  they  were  probably  intended  as  a  re- 
lief from  actual  starvation ;  for,  at  times  of  dearth,  corn  was 
sold  at  reduced  prices  by  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  gra- 
tuitous distributions.  Destitution,  not  moral  character,  was 
the  title  to  the  receipt  of  this  public  bounty.*  When  a  person 
had  once  been  admitted  on  the  list,  his  name  appears  to  have 
remained  on  it  for  his  life.  He  received  from  the  proper  autho- 
rity a  corn  ticket — tessera  frumentaria — upon  the  production 
of  which  his  portion  was  measured  out  to  nim.  As  might  be 
expected,  these  allowances  were  often  obtained  fraudulently; 
and  the  Theodosian  Code  contains  several  provisions  imposing 
penalties  upon  freemen  and  slaves  for  this  onence. 

As  the  pauper-citizens  who  received  com  were  all  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  what  proportion  they  bore 
to  its  entire  population.  The  enumeration  of  an  entire  people, 
familiar  as  it  now  seems  to  us,  is  a  comparatively  modern  praeticep 
The  most  civilized  states  of  Europe  did  not  attempt  it  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  first  complete  census  of  England 
was  made  in  the  year  1801.  The  Romans,  indeed,  were  firom  an 
early  period  in  the  habit  of  making  a  quinquennial*  census  of 
their  male  citizens  of  military  age ;  smd  at  the  same  time,  of  tak- 
ing the  .value  of  their  property,  in  which  a  list  of  the  slaves  of 
each  citizen  was  included.  But,  although  they  thus  had  the  ma- 
teriak  for  a  nearly  complete  enumeration  both  of  freemen  and 
slaves,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  count  the 
entire  population  of  Rome  or  Italy.  The  ancients  no  more 
thought  of  classing  the  slaves  with  the  citizens,  and  forming 
them  into  one  total  sum,  than  of  reckoning  the  horses  and  cattle 
with  them.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  ancient  writer,  so 
far  as  we  can  remember,  states  the  total  population  of  any  city 


*  *•  Frumentum  publicum  tarn  for  qiuun  pegormt  et  adulter  aceipit, 
et  siae^i^kttii  morum  ^t^is  dvis  estt'— -Seneca,  dsBeinf.  iv.  28 
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or  oountry,  induding;  both  freemen  and  BlaveB.  In  like  manner, 
Aristotle,  in  §pe&king  of  a  majority  of  the  people  as  being 
sovereign  in  a  democracy,  omits  all  mention  of  the  slare  elasst 
as  being  wholly  without  the  commonwealth. 

The  most  extravagant  computationB  of  the  population  of 
ancient  Rome  have  been  made  by  modern  scholars.  It  has 
been  placed  at  four,  six,  and  even  eight  millionB.  Gibbon^  by 
a  more  moderate  egtimate,  reckoqa  it  at  1,200,000.'  M. 
Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
makes  it  amount  only  to  562,000.t  There  is  no  direct  state- 
ment of  the  nuDibecB  of  its  inhabitants,  and  we  are  thus  driven 
to  indirect  arguments,  which  aie  subject  to  mueh  UDcertatnty,  and 
can  only  lead  to  an  approximate  result.  The  two  most  cmnpetent 
judges,  however,  among  those  who  have  recently  investigated  the 
subject,  viz.  the  Cbevaliier  Bunsen,  and  Professor  Hoeck,  th« 
author  of  a  history  of  the  later  Republic  and  Empire,  nearly  coin- 
cide in  their  estimates.  Both  ttese  writeis  found  their  calcu- 
laUons  mainly  upon  the  numbers  of  the  PUbs  Urbaaa  to  whom 
Augustus  gave  largesses, .  as  reported  in  the  imcription  of 
Ancyra.  M.  Bunsen  thinks  that  the  entire  populati(H)  cannot 
have  been  much  under  ftoo  milUont.X  Frofiessor  Hoeck,  resting 
his  computation  upon  a  different  item  of  the  same. monument, 
conceives  the  population  of  Rome,  in  the  tine  of  Aqgustnsj  to 
have  been  composed  as  follows  :  ||~ 
The  Senatorial  and  Eqaestrian  orders,         .  .  10,000  aonh 

Their  elaVM,  .  .  .  .—  -."« 

The  Peregrini,         .... 

Tfaeir  slaves,  ,  .  . 

The  military  in  the  dty,     .  . 

Tbeir  alaves,  .    • 

The  Plebs  Urbana,      .    '  ,. 

Their  slaves,  ... 

Public  slaves,  .... 

Total  population  of  Rome,  .  .  .        2,26S,000  souls 


*  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  31.  MrBni^;eas,  Tapdgraphy  and  Anttqui- 
tiet  of  Rome,  vol.  it.  p.  326,  computes  it  al  1,104,000,  nearly  agreeing 
with  Gibboo. 

I  Tom.  i,  p.  403.  The  erroneongness  of  this  conclusion  ia  shown  by 
Hoeck,  I.  ii.  p.  383,  and  Znmpt,  Uher  die  Bmolkervng  tm  Alterthumt 
in  the  Berlin  TraTUaeiioiu  for  1840,  p.  61. 

J  Beschretbung  wm  Bom,  vol.  1.  p.  184,  This  estimate  is  confirmed 
by  the  approbation  of  Znmpt,  ib.  p.' 59.  . 

H  R.G.  »ol.i.    Part  ii.  p.  390." 


^e  eiirltp  jmrfc  df  tb4  ImiMe^ial  p^ridd^  would  httV^  atnotldted  to 
1^9d§,00f  f  atid  tbe  4lav@^  to  940^000.  It  ttxhy  s«fem  ittpto^ 
bable  that  the  numbdf  of  the  fl^e  ^\m^  HhdillU  bat«  ^e(sdM 

Ihat  of  the  »)iy^  |  ^tietiUi^ly  wheh  we  adteH  to  the^ut^efatic 
G^sUs  o#  Attte)^  %»d  «9  the  w^Uknewti  ai^eedloie^  t et^oit^  by 
S^iDdeft^  thlit  when  It  iir^ii  fi^^^sed  te  a^faigi^'  tt  QMiietit^  i^^ 

t^  the  sl^^M^  th^  plan  t^as  l¥j^'<^ldd  eh  ftcctmnt  of  th^  dd»^  td 

^htch  the  §ki^tm  w§uld  b6  e^pe^ed^  if  th^r  shve»  b6§an  t& 

c^mt  tJ^^mJ^  It  Is  h<»<#fever  «o  be  Voriie  tdi  «&}  Jd^  Iteit  the  tm 
t^M  tm%Aifi^  itb  HMttt^l  f>i*dp6ttiityh  bf  Wbih^n  bticl  child^fen ; 

^herd^i  t^e  Ahf&  eladi^'  beihg'  fh^tAed  t<h)efly  by  itia^tatiott, 

ti^tttftiD^  hh  findbe  ^^opof tton  df  adutt  Wi^U^*  'the  dlstfibth 
tfehS  df  l[*bftt,  Intif 6We?,  tetfded  to  tti^tldtaitt  In^  Retfre  a  Ul^ 
bMy  *df  ^lifpef-^itisJeiAi  Whe  tJbtild  hhve  hfept  feeftttdy  M/ 

siavesi 

AllhD^h  It  WAy  tt  ^m  »ighf  af))^e4r  intHri^ble  tb&t  Ih^  p6p^ 

l%Mfi  ^  mAei^  tl6^e  ^h6nld  h^yt^  fit  tthy  tittie  ^si^<!ded  ^at 

bf  «ttMefti  libndM,  t<^  ^Hielihefd  to  thftik  that  the  Bb6ft  i^* 
Wate  fs'httt  Wiy  fat-  fWlta  the  titith.     It  is  cWtebbrated  by  fe^fr 

M  miUktt^k^d  atid  t^ei^aiA  fketdi  W^  k»ew  fh>«i  the  Attthmi' 
tltJ  wtttlittwiy  W-att  bfliWfel  t^pb^faphy  ef  ihe  dty, ttiAde te ft* 
fiftir  beiiiiH*y,  that  fMpi^al  H([^e  then  eotit^bed  1790  ilMt^ 

and  46,602  insulcs.  f  The  forttt^  wefe  the  hovi^fei  ttf  tte 
rficlH  Hfilh  b  colonnade  diyiding^  them  from  the  9tareet^  and  a  laig^ 
interfiel  ^trt.  The  latter  were  the  dwellings  of  the  eeibmon 
citizebi^  ted  were  so  called  because  each  building  was  msUl(ttei 
byaft  WttetVal  of -fire  feet  in  width  from  the  adjoifling  houses. 
The!*  height  was-  in  general  great ;  they  jJtbbltbly  cbmisttd  to 
the  iiilikt  part  of  six  stories — the  lower  story  "fteilig  btiilt  of 
8tl5ne.  the  middle'  of  unburnt  brick,  and  the  hlgti^F  of  ^ooi. 
The  lower  part  df  the  house,  ^hich  Opened  diV-ectly  upon  the 
street^  was  iujaaost  cases'  used  for  shops ;  the  upper  stories  were 
^iyiddd ,  iotp  separate  apartments.  On  aceoiint  of  their  great 
height,  and  the  imperfect  nature  of  their  construction,  the 
falling  of  houses  was  a  common  occurrence  in  Rome;  airf 
Augustus^  on  this  aeeount^ ,  limited  their  height  to  seventy  foet 
Tbestireeta  'ot  J^oi|e,  before  the  Neroniaa  conilagratitni  were 
narrow  and  crooked;   and  as  tlie  bouses  were  lo^ty^  9A  tke 

■    ■w<fT»n   \{k,    M^'i  ■  \irr>,..  4<  I  it         t  II  fc     >  ..I    ,v  <,,,  I    f.htit.,,  i   ,,     i — .III  ■  t* 

'^   *  A^l^aVutrquanlum  perictikiA' rAimlnelfei,  ^^feWi  hdfetrt  h6Afih« 
HOB  ccepissent.    DeClem.u24i. 
t  In  Moratori's  Inscriptions,  yoL  ir.  J,  JlSli, 
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r6&tm  of  the  aMiet^ts  Wer«  ^siaN^andafi  t^  sfai^ft  wevie  joiifc>tJ 
less  stowed  away  in  atiy'  oopiier  imt  passagi^  th^  l^ptriatbii 
cttmiei  into  tW  46,000  thsml^  rotMi'hav^  beenv^y  gveat« 
H<>eok  snppoSeS  tfaa^eack'  of  thetv  bouses  coiit*in^d  on  an  ave^ 
r&ge  thirty  ireimketi  m^A^fteen  ti^^vmi  th^  avstttg^' number  in 
each  dbmt^  he  reckoiMittt  ^\ji  pereong- of  senatorial  or  «(}wdstriaa 
rattk,  Mi  slMf  stares.  These  aumbefs  appear  to  be  Wubin  the 
Umits  of  prc^babdRty  ;•  althot^b  the,  •Temper  p^alation  oi 
ho^es  in  moderri  cities  is  doobtless  eot^ftderably  ittialier.  It  is, 
however^  to  be  boroe  in  miitd^itbat  this  -  en  timc^tioii  improbably 
as  late  as  the  fifth  eentttry,  trhe»  Rome  had  eer^aittly  begun  to 
shrink, — baring  h>st  a  eohsider^bie*  part  of «  her  powieramd 
population. '  .         .  .  .: 

The  circnit  of  Rotee  itt  the  tUno  of  Vespasian,  was  asoeHai^edj 
by  actual  measurement^  to  be  thirteen  and  oneufifth  Roman  mites.* 
As  (be  dhief  paH  of  this  afea*  was  covered  wi^  houses  of 
sevetai  stories^  we  s^^  no  rcKasdn  why  tk>e 'i«rg«  population 
which  we  hand  mentkmfed  -shotdd  not  iian^  b€»n  eontedbed  In 
k.  Tbeeircn^^  LomfioH' k  tM»t  well  defin^d^  but  it  mav  be 
estimate  at-  about  fl^een  miles.  ^  Dinoehares,  the  architect 
who  laid  out  the  plan  ot  Alexandria^  as^gned  to  it aciveuit  of 
fifteen  miles  ^f  btit  there  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  of  this  area 
was  ever  covered  with  htJuses.  A  fifth  part  of  the  space  was, 
irideed,  at  the  beginning  assigned  to  the  it>yal  palace*  The 
free  population  of  Aiejtandria,  when  it  was^  visited  by  Diodoms, 
in  58  B.c<9  amounted,  according  to  the  stdtenlent  of  the  keepers 
of  the  census,  to  more  than  60(^000';  which  implies  a  ^dlit/ 
poptftitfon  of  at  le^st  60(^€§0  eotlls.  if  we  suppose  that  fVee 
children  were  not  wrArfuded  in  tbi#  tjntfiben  it  wottH  be  ertill 
grtiriter.  Altht^gh  Alexandria  was  a  very  great  «Nid  populous 
city,  and  seeottd  onlyto  Rome,  still  it  wm  seoond  to  Rome; 
Carthage,  the  aneient  f ival  of  Rome,  is  stated  at  the  b^inning 
Of  the  Punic  waM  to  have  (Contained  a  population  ;of  700,4)00 
j^ouk.J  Sele^da  is  -said  to'  have  contained  600,000'  inhabil^ 
^nt8.§  Tlie  superiority  of  ilome  to  att  oth^  elljea  of  the 
anci^pt  w^id,  in  magiiittide  arid  population^  Seems  to  have  been 
an  admitted  faet'in  atitiqiiity*  ;  '  ;'^       ' 

There  are  likewise  other  indisputable  facts  which  tend  to  show 
the  great  size  and  populousness  of  Rome.     At  the  Neronian 


♦  Plin.  H.  N/iii.  ».    See  Biinseii,  yqI.  ».  p.  ^9?.    the  Ropaaa  mile 
w^  about  142  yard*  ies|  than  the  English  wl|^.,  , 

t  Plin.  H-  N.  V- 11.        t  Strabo,^xviii.  S.        §  tlm.  H.N.  n.  30- 
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conflagration,  the  eity  was  in  flames  for  six  4ays  and  seven 
nights ;  the  fire  then  ceased,  but  broke  out  again,  and  lasted 
for  some  time  longer*  Out  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  ivhich 
Rome  i^as  divided,  three  were  wholly,  su^d  seven  nearly,  de- 
stroyed, but  four  remained  entire.*  Now,  when  we  consider 
that  the  houses  were  high,  with  the  upper  stories  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  the  streets  narrow ;  and  when  we  compare  the  time 
during  which  the  conflagrations  of  other  large  towns  have  lasted, 
we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  city  at  that  time  con- 
tained a.  vast  population.  The  fire  of  London  begfin  in  the 
night  of  Sunday,  and  lasted  till  the  foUowii^  Friday.  Moscow 
b^an  to  burn  on  the  niffht  of  the  14th  of  September,  and  the 
conflagration  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  19th.  The  fire  raged 
only  for  three  days.  No  other  great  elty  i»  recorded  to  have 
burn^t  continuously  for  so  long  a  time  as  Rome. 
.  Another  proof  of  the  populousness  of  Rome  is  furnished  by 
the  large  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  who  ajre  said  to  have  beea 
killed  by  different  epidemic  diseases.  Tjbir(y  thousand  funerals 
are  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  the  pestilence  of  one  autamn, 
in  the  time  of  Nercf  In  77  a.d.,  under  Vespasian,  a  fearful 
pestilence  pfev^iled,  during  which  nearly  10,00Q  .  deaths  ase 
stated  to  haire  been  for  many  days  entered  in  the  public  re* 
gister4  I^io  Cassius  speaks  of  having  witnessed  a  plague^  during 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  of  which  more  than  12000  pecsoos 
of  tent  died  at  Rome  in  a  day.  ||  Trebellius  Pollio,  in  his  Lift  of 
GallimtiSf  states  that  5000  persons  died  of  the  plague  in  one 
day,  tapparjently.  at  Rome.§  If  these  numbers  are  compared 
with  the  mortality  caused  by  plague  or  cholera  in  modern  towns, 
they  will  be  found  to  wply  an  immense  population.. 

.The  enormous  capacity  .of  the  buildings  destined  for  the  pub- 
lic, shows,  is  a  further  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  populousness 
of  1  Rome.  Marcus  Scaurus,  Edile  in  60  b.c^  built  a  wooden 
theatre,  capable  of  containing  80,000  pefisons.^  The  theatre 
of  Pompey,  which  was  finished  in  55  3X.,  had,  according  to 
Pliny,  ample  space  for  40,000  spectatoar^**  The  theatre  of 
Baibus,  built  in  14  B.a,  though  the  smallest  in  Rome,  could 
contain  11,510  persons,  ft     I'he  theatre  of  Marcellus,  built  by 


u 


*  Tacitns,  Ann.  xr,  40.    Suet.  Ner,  c.  38.    Compare  Bnnsen,  vol.  i* 
p.  85. 

{Suet.  jVen  c.  39,  %  Clinton's  FaHi  Bamani,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

'  Ixxii.  14.        §  c.  5.     f  Win.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24,  §  7.'       •♦  UiJ. 
It  According  to  the  Regionary,  Re^,  ix.   See  Bun8en,'ni.  3,  p.  60. 
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Augustus  in  13  B.c,  oontained  20)000,  the  Odeum  lO^GQO,  and 
the  Stadium  of  Domitian,  30,088  .plac«$.*  The  Colosseum,  be- 
gun by  Vespasian,  the  gigantic  remains  of  which  are  an  extant 
and  visible  proof  of  the  vast  population  of  Imperial  Rome,  is 
stated  by  the  Begionary  {Beg.  iii.)  to  have  contained  sitting- 
room  for  87,000  spectators.  Mr  Burgess  thinks,  that  reckon- 
ing those  in  the  upper  gallery  and  in  the  arena,  it  may  some- 
times have  included  within  its  ample  circuit  as  many  as  100,000 
persons-t  The  Circus  Maximus,  according  to  Dionysius,  could 
accommodate  150,000,  according  to  Pliny,  260,000  spectators,  t 
Mr  Burgess,  judging  from  its  dimensions,  estimates  the  number 
at  200,000. II  Pausanias,  in  his  ^  Description  of  Greece,'  states 
that  (the  Roman  theatres  far  exceeiled  in  magnitude  all  others  in 
the  world.  §  The  great  exhibitions  in  the  amphitheaUces  and 
circus,  or  Campus  Martins,  at  Rome,  were  doubtless  attended 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Suetonius  mentions,  that, 
on  certain  oe<^asions  of  this  sort,  Aufi^ustus  had  distributed  guards 
about  the  city,  lest  the  streets  should  be  insecure,  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  those  who  remained.^  We  are  told  by 
Tacitus,  that  when  twoehiefs  of  the  Frisians  were  at  Rome,  in 
Nero's  time,  and  were  takeii  about  to  see  all  the  »ghts  which 
were  shown  to  barbarians,  they  entered  Pompey's  theatre,  in 
order  to  behold  the  greatness  of  the  people.**  The  public  exhi- 
bitions at  Rome  were,  however,  not  like  the  Olympic  festival, 
which,  was  common  to  all  Greeks ;  they  were  ifttended  exclu- 
sively for  the  population  of  the  city.  Now,  as  the  public  games 
were  destined  merely  for  the  citizens,  and  slaves  could  oi^ly  have 
been  admitted  as  the  attendants  of  their  masters  or  mistresses ; 
and  as  the  childr€;n,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  busy,  and  the  indif- 
fer^:it,  must  always  have. formed  a  large  number  who  did  not 
partake  in  the  amusemenl,  it  is  manifest  that  a  tbody  of  citis^ns 
which  could  furnish  200,000,,  or  even  100,000  spectatoi»,  must 
have  been  immense.  The  only  parallel  which  modern  cities 
afford  is  that  of  the  Bull-rings  in  Spain*  The  Plaza  de  Toros 
at  Madrid  can  contain  12,000  spectators, ft  and  the  population 
<tf  Madrid  is  about  200,000  souls;  that  is  to  say,  accommoda^ 


*  Reg.  ix.     Bunsen,  ib.  p.  472. 

f  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome^  vol.  i.  p.  243,     Compare 
Bnnsen,  Iii.  1,  p.  333^ 

J  Dion.  Hal.  iii;  68.     Plln.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  1. 
II  Vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

§  II.  27.  §  6.  f  Oct  c.  43.  ♦*  Ann.  xiii.  54. 

tt  See  Mr  Ford's  Handbook/or  Spain,  Vol.  ii.  p.  788. 
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liM  ll  pfdHded  fei*  ftboui  Ul^M  df  th«  popoltttiim.  Al  Robm 
the  efilranoe  wtis  fit^e^  vd)^ea3  at  Madrid  a  sinall  payment  h 
Required  |  on  tlie  6thef  hafid5  in  the  case  of  Madrid)  no  deduN 
tion  is  tb  be  mad^  for  slavesu  If,  however^  we  apply  tbis  pro* 
portion  t6  the  number  of  places  ia  the  Circus  Maximus  (900,000), 
we  obtain  for  the  entire  population  of  Rome  mote  than.dirM 
mlllionSi  Assuming  'that  the  fi^ee  population  of  Rofii«  was 
1,200,000$  the  Gireus  Maxhnim  had  plaoes  for  a  aistfa,  and  the 
Colosseum  for  a  twelfth  of  this  numbers  At  present,  the  «fi^ 
population  of  Rome^  ineluding  both  old  and  yotai^^  as  wdl  as 
that  elass  who  in  antiquity  were  slaves,  ooold  no«  Si  the  CSreus 
Majilmu*,  and  dould  neatly  be  conkpressedinto  the  C^lessenm** 

Owing  to  the  disoot^ance  of  the  opinions  respecting  the  popu- 
lation df  anetent  Rome,  and  the  dit«et  bearing'  of  the  sabjeot 
upon  our  inquiry^  we  have  stated  somewhat  fully  our  groaiKii 
for  adopting  an  estimate  whieh  makes  it  exceed  two  millions. 
We  hope  likewise  to '  show  presently^  that  this  high  number  h 
insistent  With  the  peeuliar  state  of  Rome,  both  political  and 
economie&L 

The  systeni'  irf  gtatuitbfts  distributions  of  oi^rtt  to  the  popalwc 
of  Rome^  whieh  had  been  established  by  the  party  leaden  in  ih^ 
later  Commoii wealth)  as  a  means  of  nswardiug^  followers  and 
appeasing  adt^rsaries-,  wa«,  as  we  have  seen,  eofttittned  by  Au- 
gustus, against  his  convictions  and  wishes*  It  became  an 
integiftl  part  6f  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  government, 
as  appeaw  from  Pliny^s  Panegyric  of  Trajan,  f  Sdvcws 
added  to  the  com  a  ration  of  oW,  whieh  was  maintmned  by  hh 
successors.^:  This  Bmpetor  left  at  hisr  denth  -a  supply  of  com 
for  seven  year8,'at  the  rate  of  75)000  modii  A  day^^^-reckonfa)g  only 
the  city ;  1  of  dil  h^  left  u  supply  tfUflftciettt  for  «v«  years*  con- 
sumption in  all  Italy.^  AUi^ellan,  hefote  hM^eitpe^tiou  intotfce 
East,  promised  the  people  a  largess  of  ctowns  of  two  lbs.,  if  ^ 
returned  a  conqueror.  The  people,  probably  thinking  that  Asi 
was  an  El  I>orado,  were  sanguine  enough  to  expense  that  dMM 
^uld  be  drowns  of  ^foM.  Atirelian  fulfilled  his  pmmise  by 
giving  wkeatm.toat^^  baked  in  th^  form  of  crowns  5T  and  from 
this  time  the  government  seems  to  have  distributed  bread  in- 
stead of  corn.    This  Emperor  likewise  added  a  ration  of  pork  to 

■■  ■■  ■  ■■  J*  » **  »ii  i«<i  i«i'>tnt|«f4       **'    <  I ^^    *   ^ 

r  .  .'  '  ' 

*  In  1827,  the  population  of  ^ome  amounted  to  140,000  soiil^* 
t  C.  26-28.  .       .  t  JLainprid.  VU.  AImb.  Sev.  9.  22. 

II  This  supposes  a  slock  of  5,614,000  quarters. 
§  Spartifiniw,  VU^JSe^^r.  c.  23, 
T  Vopisc,  Vit.  Aur^c,  W.      \ 
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tBe  btdlh^i^  MldWiftt^  of  bt^a  attd  6\\ ;  and  lie  tl^*  desirous  at 
eStAblishirtg  ^Wdt  ^Ifl^y^HiS  in  Tuscafty,  at  th^  public  cost,  in 
cn'dtMr  tb  t)iwlu««  wftl^i  wHeh  rialght  be  difitributed  t6  the  state 
pAttf^r*.  Htf  !§  «tfrt(ftd  to  have  been  d^terrfed  from  this  plan  by 
m  Pr^tbHtttt  Prcfbct,  'Who  tfemarked,  that  ^  if  they  gave  tvine 
'  to  th»  pfedplb  df  Rdlttfe  ttfey  niUSt  alst)  give  ptHlUh//  * 

The  feystl^nl  bf  gt-atuitbiiS  ^l^trfbutiotts  continued  under  the 
hkter  Empef bl^,  though  tVlth  ^(Hiaiional  Interruptions,  caused  by 
atiarchy  and  cOhfteiOn.  At  the  ttausfei*  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment td  CoftstantiUople,  it  Was  Carried  ovfer,  together  with  the 

Other  Aobian  institutiouSi  to  that  he>v  capital  of  the  Ettipini :  the 
iaily  didttibutlort,  Uftder  Cbnstaatine,  h  Stated  to  have  been 
40,000  measut^e!!.  This  EmpirOr,  in  ordfer  to  encourage  the 
bttil^ng  "of  houses  in  his  heW  Capital,  aSsigued  the  allowance  to 
ABusekolder^  >  the  priVf te^e  attached  to  the  oceupier  of  the  house, 

a»d  was  not  pi^soflai;    ' 

IVom  m  eAtiy  petidA^  the  supply  of  tath  at  Rome  was  con- 
sidered a  duty  of  the  govetttrteut;  When  prices  were  high, 
instead  of  acdii^ftg  the  coru-engro«sers  or  bakers,  the  people 
blarted  the  magistrates  or  the  Emperor.    In  the  reign  of  Tibe** 

iiUS,  tliAinltS  in  the  theatt-e  arose  from  this  cause,  which  he 
rfepW^feed  With  severity,  shbWibg,  at  th^  same  time,  that  he  had 
prociitfed  frohi  thie;  pbovlnceS^  larger  supplied  of  bbm'  than  Au- 

guSttft/  bUrfrig  ti  tfuiflar  i<<^ity,  ChUdtUs,  though  eiertihg 
ftimfeelf  to  bbtahi  iltipdrtittoiis  of  corn,  was  ^Sslailed  by  tiie  mob 

in  the  Ftmm,  aud  jielted  wiih  fr^^enti^  df  bread.-  With 
ttspitt  to  the  food  of  ih^  people^  «it  waSj'^a^sM;  Naudet,  <lhe 
<  cdtistattt  Ina^tim  ofthe  Romaii  adtMtiistfation  *6  provide  tof 

♦  theiil  waAt!l  by  t^keii  or  *  fbrcf^d  Sales  t  t6  do  6very  thing  by 

*  Itself^  ^Wd^v6f  'to  rely  up6h  th6  asslitai^de  of  tradfe.'t  To 
^v/6h  aif  eiteilt  Was  th)6  gbVtrnm^t  ill  'th«  habit  bf  acting  the 
^ff  bf  a  tittmfaiissariat  ftr  the  Citiirefas  i6f  'RotaC,  that  it  fre- 
•qbetitlr^soia  6ortt:  'At  reduced  pHc^S  to  peiisous  who  were  not 
t)il  th)A  gVkttiHbuS  llSti  ^^ttd  there  is  Often  much  difficulty  ill 
flitiu^ufthiil^  bkWe^n  its  Sales  to  Ih^  public  at  large,  and  its 
*jnatt6hS  to  tKd  State  pattpet^  Th6  carC  of  the  JHhonet,  c* 
the  pWViSltiftihg  '6f  the  pet^pW,"  hkd  utfd^  tke  Ri^toUblic  b^eh 

IfetrttstW'  tb  ^Si)W  offieferir,  o^dlnafy  iAud /ektrkof dSnary.     At 


^  Id.  c*  48.  *  Qui  dixisse  fertar,  si  et  vinum  populo  Romano  damns, 
'ktif&f¥^  «i  pteloS  eh  MOliMreS  *  tteiMNi'  At  a  laMV  )^ettod,  ^weVer, 
wine  was  procured  tq^  tliv  ^df«nnifeA«,  lafiA  sdM  tQ  «Se  people  bf  R^mt 
at  ^  r^^d#c€ld  oU6^<i^.sWiMe^  0mkkkii  Jki  Rom.  Btt^^)^.  975. 
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tJM  ll  pfdHded  foi*  ftboui  1^16lh  of  th«  population.  At  Rome 
the  entranoe  was  free^  wb^feas  at  Madrid  a  stnall  payment  ib 
Required  i  oti  tlie  bthet  haad^  in  the  case  of  Madrid,  no  deda<s 
tion  is  to  be  mad^  for  slaves^  If,  however^  we  apply  this  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  places  in  the  Circus  Maxlmns  (300,000), 
we  obtain  for  the  entire  population  of  Rome  more  than. three 
millions*  Assuming  that  the  free  population  of  Rome  was 
1,200,000)  the  Cireus  Maximus  had  plaoes  for  a  sixth,  and  t^ 
Colosseum  for  a  twelllh  of  this  number«  At  present,  the  entang 
population  of  Rome,  including  both  old  atld  youn^«  as  well  as 
that  class  who  in  antiquity  were  slaves,  could  no«  Si  the  CSreus 
Mas^lmus,  and  could  nearly  be  covipressedinfeo  the  C^kMseuoL* 

Owing  to  the  disoot^ance  of  the  opinions  respecting  the  popu* 
lation  df  ancient  Rome,  and  the  dit«ct  bearing  of  the  aubjeet 
upon  our  inquiry^  we  have  stated  somewhat  fully  our  grounds 
for  adopting  an  estimate  which  makes  it  exceed  two  millions. 
We  hope  likewise  to  show  presently^  that  this  high  namber  is 
eonsistent  \^th  the  peculiar  state  of  Rome,  both  political  and 
economicaL 

The  systeni  of  gratuitous  distributions  of  cf&tti  to  the  populaoe 
of  Rome,  whieh  had  been  established  by  the  party  leaders  in  the 
later  Commt)iiwealth>  as  a  means  of  n^warding  followers  and 
appeasing  adt^rsaries^  was,  m  w<^  have  seen,  ^sontinued  by  An- 
gustus,  against  his  convictions  and  wishes*  It  became  an 
integral  part  6f  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  government, 
as  appears  from  PHny^s  Panegyric  of  Trajan,  f  Swcras 
added  to  the  com  a  ration  of  oil,  whieh  was  maintained  by  his 
successors..^:  This  Btaperor  left  at  hi»  death  a  supply  of  com 
for  Seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  75>000  modii  a  day-^^^-reokoning  only 
the  city ;  It  of  dil  he  left  a  supply  firuflftcieut  for  five  years*  con- 
sumption In  atl  Italy.  {  Aurelian,  befo>re  hkr  estpedition  into  ^ 
East,  promised  the  people  a  largess  of  cf owns  of  two  lb».,  if  he 
returned  a  conqii^rot.  The  people,  probably  thinking  diat  Asia 
was  an  El  Dorado,  were  sanguine  Enough  to  eJtpeHiM}  that  diese 
^uld  be  drowns  of  ^foM.  Atirellan  fulfilled  his  promifte  l^y 
giving  tDkeitten.hatisfs^  baked  in  the^  fbriki  of  crowtrt  n  cmd  ftoMi 
this  time  the  government  seems  to  have  distributed  bread  in- 
stead of  corn.    This  Emperor  likewise  added  a  ration  of  pork  to 

*  >  *■  t«<   I*** 'I'tuff^         i»t  ,ri*^      *       * 

*  In  1827,  the  population  or  Home  am(mnted  to  l40»000  sook^ 
t  C.  26-28.  .        .  t  J-ainprid.  V^.  Akx.  £^..9.  22, 

II  This  supposes  a  stock  of  5,614,000  quarters. 
SSpartianns,  F»4 /Sievtr.  c,  23.  >  ,   /  ■. 

1  Vopisc,  ViU  w<«r^*c,  3$.       \.    , .      . .  v^ .  ^  ,  ;     .. 
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tfi^  tiftdih^l^  ^IldW^b^  of  bt^d  mA  dil  ,•  tM  he  >lir^^  ieAr6\i^  at 
eStaWishirt^  ^Wat  vihi^^t^  in  Tus^ttfty,  at  th^  public  cost,  In 
ofd^t  ttt  t)iwlu««  wftl^i  wHeh  rialght  be  difitributed  tb  the  state 
pskiif^r*.  Hd  !§  «tftt6d  td  have  been  deti^rfed  from  this  plan  by 
hii  PrtfettyHfttt  Prcf^t,  itho  tfemarked,  thai  ^  if  they  gave  taine 

*  t<>  tbtt  pfedplb  ef  Rdffie  thfey  niUdt  alst)  give  poultry:  * 

The  fey^ti^iil  of  gtatuitbil§  distrfbtitlows  continued  under  the 
hiter  Empei'bl^,  thoogh  With  Occasional  Interruptions,  caused  by 
IWatehy  atid  cOhftttiOn.  At  the  ttahsfei*  Of  the  seat  of  govern- 
Atint  h^  C^jfh^mt^titiople,  it  i*^aS  Carried  orfer,  tOffetheir  with  the 
<5tbet  Aotattn  itfStilUtiOh^i  t^  that  ftifexr  capital  bf  the  EttipifiS  :  the 
^ally  didlHtttttiortj  Uftdel*  CbnstaAtin^,  ii  Strted  to  have  beeh 
40,080  measur^l.  This  EmpirO^,  in  ordfer  to  encourage  the 
bnilcRng  •of  hbtrseS  in  his  heiv  Capital,  aflsighfed  the  allowance  to 
hbtisehoti^^  i  the  pritf le^e  attached  to  th(i  Octttipiet*  of  the  house, 

stod  t^as  not  petsoflai.  ' 

"Prom  ^  earfy  peifiidd,  the  supply  of  toth  at  Rome  %as  con- 
fcWeted  a  dtitt  of  the  ^oveturteht;  -  When  pHces  were  high, 
instead  of  accu^tig  the  cbfn-etigrosseirsl  of  bakers,  the  people 
blaiAed  the  magistlilteA  ti  the  Empero*.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe^ 
iitiS,  tlittultS  in  the  thfeatVe  arose  from  ihis  cause,  which  he 

rfepresned  i«^ith  ^^^verJty,  shbift^ibg,  at  thi4  same  time,  that  he  had 
jpi^cAfed  frohi  the  pbovince*^  larger  isupplie^  of  bbrtt'  than  Au- 
gusta*,    birring  d  Siiltfiar  iedrcity^,  ClaUdiUs,'  though  eiefting 

liittself  to  Dbtaitt  il!ip6rtit5oiis  of  corn,  wa^  a^saikd  by  the  mob 
in  the  Fomtttr'aud  j^elted  wJ^h  fra^ents^  df  bread.  With 
respibt  to  the  food  of  IM  people^  Mt  itaSj'^aysM;  Naudet,  Hhe 

•  c6h$iatit  faaJtim  of  tte  Romail  adnMMstfktiOii  «6  ptttvide  hi 

♦  tlielifWttitel  by  td^ii  or  fbrc^^d  fealte^f  t6  do  6Very  thing  by 
^  ft^l^^  ^d  ftfevif  to  irely  upbh  th^'  ass!4tailfee  of  tradfe/  f  To 
«ieh^  eiteilt  Wis  th)6  gttVfernm^Jit  iii  the  habit  bf  actltig  the 
^ft  dP  a  CbiAhiissafJlt  Ta&r  the .  eitiir^tiii  WTlOtaie,  that  it  fre- 
•qbehttr'soid  60ttt  lit  rtduoed  bri<i^Sf  to  petsous  who  were  not 
M'  thfe  ct^llftftbuS  llkti  attd  theire  is  often  miich  difficulty  irt 
flitio;^uWhiki^  bit\^e^n  itei  ^les  to  Ih^  ptiblic  at  large,  and  its 
rf6naiffi6hS  to  the  Istate  pa!a]{)rcr8h  ■  The  care  of  thfe  jHfiona,  of 
the  j^VWttflhitf  ^  the  pebt^W,"  had  utfd^  tke  RiSpublie  b^en 
IfttWistW'  tb  'WitiWri  offic^nfe  oydteai^V  iittd  .'ektradifdStaaty.     At 


^  Id.  c»  48.  <  Qui  dixisse  fertar,  si  et  yinnm  popnlo  Romano  damns, 
'kWp&Mi  «i  pteloe  efl'^iB»Mr^  tfcittttk'  At  a  Umt  )^ettod,  howeVer, 
wine  was  procured  hyikm  ^dfennifeA«,  lafiA  sdM  tQ  €ke  people  bf  Rtmt 
at 4il^^tk^j^f^^^  0mkiokii  Jki  Rom.  A«(^>  ^  9tl»* 
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length,  Augustus  appointed  a  permanent  Prefi^t  of  ike  Annom^ 
whose  office  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  Empire.    It  was 
his  duty  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  provinces,  and  for  this  pui^ 
pose. he  corresponded  with  the  provincial  governors,  and  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  transport,  reception,  cus- 
tody, and  distribution  of  the  corn.     The  corn  was  not  in  general 
obtained  by  purchase,  but  was  levied  from  certain  provinces  as 
a,  tax  or  tribute,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Roman  officers  remit- 
ted to  Rome.     The  most  important  of. these  provinces  were. 
Sicily,  Africa,  and  Egypt.     The  quantity  to  be  furnished  by 
each  province  (called  its  canon)  was  determined ;  but  besides 
this  quantity,  it  was  expected  to  make  occasional  fftfts  to  Rome.* 
Moreover,  it  might  be  required  to  famish  an  additional  sopply 
on  payment,  t     In  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  we  learn  from  hw 
Verrine  oration^  the  quantity  of.  corn  procured  from  Sicily  was 
large,  and   this  island  was,  in  the  Augustan  age,  called  the 
granary  of  Rome.^    Sardinia  also  contribut^ed  son^thiog.    After- 
wards, the  chief  supplies  were  obtained  from  the  province  of 
Africa    (the    country  round   ancieqt,  Carthage)    and   Egypt* 
Josephus  states  that  Egypt  furnished  corn  for  four,  asd  Africa 
for  eig^t  months.  ||    From  Aurelius  Victor  we  learn  that  twenty 
million  modii  (5,85,937  quarters)  were,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
annually  imported  into  Rome  irom  Egypt  a)one.  §     After  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  Empire,  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  Africa  to  Rome.     Each  of  the  capitals  had  a  certain 
quantity  fixed  for  its  supply,  which  was  called  canon  wrbiearm. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  obtain  corn  as  a  tribute  from  the 
subject  provinces ;  measures  were  necessary  for  its  transport  to 
Rome.     It  appears  to  have  beeo  the  duty  of  the  provincials-* 
at  least  it  was  so  ordaiiied  in  Sipily — to  convey  the.  coim  to  the 
seashore  at  their  own  expense*     The  conveyance  hy  sea  was 
the  care  of  the  Roman  authorities*     At  first,  this  duty  seems  to 
have  been  performed  by  merchants,  who  undertook  it  volun^ 
tarily.    The  Emperor  Claudius,  however,  began  to  give  bounties 
and  privileges  to  shipowners,   to  secure  the   transport  of  the 
corn.     In  later  times,  this  obligation  had  devolved  on  the  cor- 
poration of  namculariij  or  shipowners.   This  corporation  eiyoyed 
numerous  privileges,  but  every  legal  stratagem  and  disquannci^ 
tion  was  employed  in  order  to  keep  the  members  at  their  post, 


*  Called  dbkUume$i    These  free  gifts  remind  us  of  the  monkish 
verse,  <  Cum  rex  implorat,  preoibus  pr«cepta  ooiorat.' 

t  Called  Indictia.  f  ra^^v  rUg  ><^<<^Stna>.  vi.  p.  97% 

W^BeU.  Jud.  ii.  16.  §  4.  §  EpH.  <?.  L  §  6. 
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and  to  prsyent  them  from  evacliilg  the  heavy  burdens  to  which 
they  were  subjeet^  It  was  their  duty  to  furnish  and  maintain 
fihips  f<»r  the  tcaaaport  ,of  the  corn*  They  gave  a  receipt  for 
the  com  shipped  in  the  provincey  and  were  bound,  upon  their 
personal  responsibility,  to  produce  the  specified  quantity  at  the 
port  of  Rome.  For  losses  from  shipwreck^  or  other  accidents 
on  the  voyage  they  were  answerable;  «nd  it  was  necessary  to 
prove,  before  a  public  magistrate,  that  the  cargo  had  not 
perished  through  tJie  fault  of  the  navigators.  This  inquiry  was 
attended  with  vexatious  forms  and  delays,  and  strict  evidence 
was  required  in  order  to  exoneiiate  the  party  liable.  Valentinian 
enacted  that  h^^  the  crew  should  be  put  to  the  torture.  His 
son  was  satisfi^  with  the  torture  of  two/ or  three  sailors,  paiti* 
eularly  the  pilots.  In  case  all  the  crew  had  perished,  the 
children  and  kinsmen  of  the  shipowner  were  put  on  their  trial. 
There  waj»  likewise  a  power  of  seuiiig  any  large  vessel  in  a  corn 
province^  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  corn  to  Rome. 
Such  were  the  measures  to  which  the  Roman  government  were 
driven,  by  violating  the  natural*  laws  of  commerce,  and  under- 
taking to  act  the  part  of  a. Commissariat  for  the  city  of  Rome. 

When  the  corn  had  been  delivered  at.Ostia,  the  proper  au- 
tboriti^  received  it,  and  verged  the  quantities  i  it  was  then 
sent  in  boats  up  the  Tiber,  and  distributed  among  the  300 
granaries  of  RcHii^^ 

Having  giv^n  a  geaeral  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
character  of  the  system  which  the  Roman  government  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  corn,  we  will  attempt  to  show,  as 
far  as  our  limits  and  purpose  will  permit,  what  w6re  its  most  im- 
portant tffecU. 

In  t^e  first  place,  it  may  be  ob9erved,  that  the  Roman  Corn 
Law  was,  in  fact,  a  Poor-Law.  The  existeqce  of  slavery  seems 
to  rendcj?  a  poor-law  both  unnecessary  and  impracticable;  un- 
neeessary,.  because  the  workipg-claisses  are  slaves,  and  therefore 
maintained  by  thei^ masters ;  impracticablei  because  ^an  induce- 
ment is  afforded  by  it  to  emancipate  old  and  unserviceable  slaves, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  public  relief.  The  number  of  needy 
freemen  at  Rome  was,  however,  sufficient  to  render  them  dan- 
gerc»us  to  the  government,  and  to  create  a  necessity  for  appeas- 
ing them  by  donations  of  food.  Notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  ancient  Republics,  there  was  always  a  large 
body  of)  indigent  citizens — ^a  wretched  and  hungry  populace,  as 
Cieeco  calk  it^^^whe  exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon 


♦  <  Misera  ac  jejuna  plebecula.' — Ad  Att.,  L  16,  §  G. 
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jChe  ohstmtmialai  .aitakAitTf^tiiat  of  f^tbei  gtmm^KetA* .  Eunjr 
readef  of  AibtoUe'ft;*  Bolitioa'  knumrSy  that  all  hui  ohiracteri^dtt 
of  Demoeiraoy:  are  fovuaded  upoo  the  ptepiwidpgaaioe  and  suppqieii 
interests  of  .Uia  poorer  s^dto^^jof  tha.  ddeeiiB.  'J^iiu  abneKr 
ktediu  Rome,  as:iAbdk(urleiuBpow«riE|Ll^oa|tiioiu^^  'PhtUp, 
dwriiig  Itis  tadbuasshipin  ^tbejrear  105  »«<}«,  "said  that  tkere  wei^ 
not  2000^  looen  of '  ptoperty  ia^  Jtlie  ats^&f <  Fmio >  ils<  first  iiitio* 
ductiooy  therefore,'. tba.  ay st»tB:ef  fraeugifts'oi  covn  ihc|tiM4 
rapidly*  The  feeling  whiitltledie  its  eoclensibn  ii|  illiutniled  hf 
aa  anecdote  4>f  Piaoy  siienam^  JFnigi  (the  bonesl;)  ^  who  had  ak 
wayR  spoken  agiaiast  4hp  earn  -kmr  o£  (X  Graeobus.  JVi|e>  ^ 
law  had  paesed,  G«aceh4|s/4e^jiigf  -hiin  atandiao:  amoog  time 
who  had  oome  to 'Vectfivre^eir  aUowttned^  lapomaelied  hhai»rliM 
inoo^aisteacyt  Piso*a  aniBWer  wiaa,  that  ha  should  not  iwish  bti 
own  property  t^  ^e  'diWdisd  aia^Angst  4he  ^iluma ;  but  if  it  wm 
so  divided,  h^'sho^ld  ciaiti)  his  shared  T^  aytstam  of  •eom  difk 
trifoutiona  was  reptr6bated  kff  C^ena^  on^m^M  of  its  taadeaojr 
to  <lestroy  industry  $  and  of  Hs-  kdlgedraioe  «{M>n  4^  trea8ary4 
Both  Csssar  -and  Augustas  ditniuishisd  thie  ^Uttbev  ctf  the  re* 
cipiauts  of  thte  puhtic  obm ;  httt  the  ^navovid^iK  aystesi^  srhMh 
the^  e^l4  tko^  evaidieafe,  was  aaiaraity  <  condnsied'  by  their  suc- 
cessors. With  vespeot  00  ilie  eniafaeit)dti«m  ^t  stavea,  in  aider  to 
entitle  tfa^pato^teosiitre'the^puMie  eorn,  it  ^mn  thattfae  e»l* 
ence  of  a  permanent  list^  and  the  examination  ^whicli  todi  f^sse 
bs&i^'a  aew  nam^  was  admitted  ubotf  ity  avoided' a  ||i$oi«Bt«e- 
ewity  against  this  ahuse^  We'i'eadj  korwev^^.that  nHtnyBuaa^ 
misstoue  w>er6  in^adie  for  tbe^  sake  <k  e^tn^iMitinary  lairgJMes  o( 
Pompey  and  Atigtislns.il   -  :    .  .^  •    >     , 

Not  only  was  the  Roman  corn-law  in  fact  a  poof4a9:,  bat  it 
was  a  pitHidl  poor4aw.  it  was  eonfioed  to  the  pity  of  fUoe. 
The  dis:erifou4ioirs  ^  4»etn  w«r^  made-odly  to  the  kidigaat  fras* 
men  of  tbe  eapitiaL  Italy  At  iarge  deiited  ho  b^neft  irtMSi  tktm. 
SieSy  is  cidied  by  mdent  writers  <as  we  haire  alModv  nafsaiksd) 
the  granaiy,  Best  of  Ikcfyj  but  ^  E0me^    This  festric^on  of  tht 


y ' 


.  .J 


•  Cicero  rf^  Offl,  ir.  g  1 .  ftcero  tiatpes  Ijhe  st^ement for  its  anardikd 
tendency,  biit  d^es  ndt  question  it?  <rtt<A. 

i  ^  Fr4un€^tari0tt  '4eg«is  43.  OvttM^bas  -feftH^  auo^tida  its  jiM 
Ropwue  e  yiatut  eato'jgtifyialiSaiiabuA?  iaaqgy  sins>.labere..'  BsygaAiai 
boni,  quod  et  ab  indnstria  plebem  ad  desidiam  ayocari  putabant,  et  lera- 
rium  exbauiin  videl)ant;^— Pi*b  SexttOy  c  48.     ~ ," 

II  Dio  (^a^.  ^sjfix,  g4^ .  Su^^  ,(?^^^.  ^  .      . 


publia  bonQtiy  tQn4^d  to  give  a^  di^^rapKHrtioiiaie  wbo  t#  tli^ 
capital,  and  to  attract  to  it  i^  wailiiWa  and  mi^y  vstxiiil^M  &om 
all  paitfl  of  Xialy  wd  tbe  JOmpite^ 

Abpve  a)),  it  waa  4  pooff4«^  4^iy«d»  »#t  ibom  looal  Ibodi^  or 
pven  bom  9  tax^tlosL  oomaioo  ip  tim  Bmpita  ot  larger  butimn 
the  tribtttfl^  i>f  the  pnovioeep^  T^  mrp*  w%s  sot  pUrobaaed  iiM^ 
Ihe  pro^e^.pf  A  tax  lei4«4  <m  iUi^e  «r  JtelijF^  Jt-ma  obt «  pooi- 
law  in  wbiti^i  tb$  i^r^tbiAr  inbabitaiits  #f  a  diatriet  «obl»biita^ 
fr^m  d^k  aur^Iu^-  meam  'to  tbe  mitiilirtiifLiMie  .^  >tbeir  pMMr 
iji^igbboura.  U  - wa#  a  po^rJaw  iii  vhiob  tba  pofMlaie  ttf  tke 
cooq^^Mig  ^iiy  w^re  Aiaintaifiod  at  ibe  ^ipeiite  oiF  tbs  oonfu^iiacl 
ipomiti^sv  It  wf^s  m  if  ^varal  ImiidiM  ctfaopiwui  4)t  4lm  Mocar 
jcdaaaea  9f  E^li»  bad»  duskif  tbe  ge'^omntfit  ef  Ma^atdon,  braa 
^uppo^led  by  taw$  kvaodin  Itialy  ,or  GdoMtnlyi  as  if  4ke popwbfit 
of  Madrid  blida.m  the  aiKtt^tiUi  4)eatiuyv  baan  fed  at  ftbe  ooft|  af 
f  |and^«  4d4  tbe  Jl^di^ ;  ar  aa  if  iM  fttu^ara  «^  Vieaim  wede  auuN> 
tailed  by  41  pp^  f9it»  «9U«ct^in^X^ad)my .  TUa  jMMt-bMir  <bere»- 
fore,  had  neither,  on  ijbe  one  haid»  tboapiifli#f  dkanby,  boiv  «i4lie 
otb^Ty  tb^s  «a|#gttaiKl9  ftg^m%  abuse  wbiah  betoag  l»Boafa  a  pbor- 
]awa9  Ih4t^biebe^u«49  i«  Gfewb  BtttaHu  iltwaa  a  csatribklioii 
)i7rui]g,  from  the  weitfc  by  idie  atoonf  >;.  ii^t  an  asiiatyice  yiBca 
yolnntarily  by  the  ricbei^  to  -the  paortar  - idaatea^  1  Btia^ra  tr>- 
batA  exa^te4  by  the  ^ommBUt  ptffi  ■  of  4bd  lEaopire^  abd  baiiig 
Bsed  for  th^  purpose  of  appi^a^iog  tbe  hungry  jpopulaee  «€  Roma, 
it  grew  rapidly,  arid  th«ari  was  little.  lndideoDaejit  £fr  tboaa  who 
administered  it  to  chadc  its  ioorease. 

Oji  the  Appreasioa  of  the  {m>Yuiaea,  whidi  4lia  ajratem  natu- 
rs^Uy  produced,  it  is  -j^atUesa  4f  4wett :  ^wbat  it  if  as  ia  Sicilyundat 
one  PrP"Cj9oaul,  w« kaow Jfrom  tixaVtrriw  om^iims.  TacituS) 
too,  in  bia  ^  I,.ile  of  A^ioola,^  d^^ribea  several  vexadous  reqidsii 
tipos  of  tb^  provi$ci^  gorerfiaw,  wSbth  respect  do  tiie  (siqq[dy  and 
delivery  of  saor p,  Mrbi^  were  inpoaed  la  iiwder  'thst  iwHtes  vughl; 
be  give^ for  their  veodsisiQnit     The  nagidbtiamfor 4he  tcraispimrt 


.  *  Glaii4iaQ»iA  hjs  poem  on  fhe  GiljoaiSo  witr^  veprtoents  'Rom^  as 
9fiy,iog  tbftt  the  .pnoriaeeaof  AitiasL,  afid<  >£g^t  waia  vfltigaieA  Am*  4if» 
foo^as  air^w^d^ber^ncienl;a^n^imteiaadi«Kriie9»*  * 

/<  Ibl  flaiy  f>iv  iinantiB  libyem  liUuiittqtia  d^^ 

r    .         Ut  c;qiNimte^5ef».bilbii^  ' 

Classibus  sestivis  alerent,  geminoque  yicissim 
Litore  diversi  cuuiplereut  horrea  Tenti.*— V,  52-5. 

It  seems  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtainiqg  99^ppli«l  >4h»4Dg 
t  C.  19. 
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of  the  gmn  by  sea,  likewwe  prove  the  riolent  and -despotio  spirit 
which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  system. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  causes  which  we  have  described, 
Rome  became  (what  London  has  been  tinj us tly  called)  a  gigantic 
wen:  it  was  in  truth  an  unnatural  growth, — a  vast  cohflux  of 
people  brought  into  one  spot  by  a  vicious  and  oppressive  system. 
Its  population  consisted,  in  great  measure,  of  province- fed  pau- 
pers and  slaves.  How  unsound  a  state  of  things  is  implied  in 
these  few  words,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  large  capital  in  a 
modern  European  state ;  and  how  erroneous  the  view  of  those 
who  consider  the  social  happiness  of  Rome  at  any  period  of  the 
■Empire,  as  superior  to  that  of  the  civilized  nations  of  our  own 
time  I  Such  being  the  inducements  which  existed  for  a  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  and  such  being  the  means  by  which  the  less 
wealthy  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  fed,  we  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand how  its  population  might  have  reached  the  magnitude 
which  we  have  stated  above,  and  ms^r  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  estimate  of  two  millions  is  not  incredible. 

The  Roman  corn-law  was,  however,  not  merely  a  poor-law. 
It  exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  supply  of  food 
ibr  the  capital.  The  government  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  a 
Commissariat  fcH*  the  majority  of  the  free  population  of  Rome. 
They  likewise  rendered  then^elves  responsible  to  a  certain 
degree  for  the  supply  of  corn,  to  those  who  were  not  inscribed 
Roman  paupers^  and  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  For  accomplishing 
this  purpose,  they  relied  upon  the  tributes  of  the  com  provinces. 
The  first  consequence  of  this  system  was  the  ruin  of  Italian  ngri- 
cuUure.  The  natural  market  for  the  corn  of  the  Italian  farmer 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed  by  the  artificial  supplies  derived 
from  the  provinces.  Hence  (as  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  has 
remarked*)  the  history  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of 
Rome  presents  this  singular  contrast, — ^tbat  the  agriculture,  the 
population,  and  products  of  Italy,  diminish  progi^sively  as  she 
extends  her  conquests  and  power.  The  fatal  influence  which 
the  gratuitous  supplies  from  the  provinces  would  exercise 
upop  the  nativie  agriaulture,  was  perceived  by  Augustus ;  who 
intended  to  abolish  them  completely,  because  the  reliance  upon 
them  discouraged  agriculture  :  but  he  abandoned  his  inten- 
tion from  a  conviction,  that  they  would  be  restored  by  bis  suc- 
cessors for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  f     Moreover, 


' » ' ■  »■ » I'll  |1» 


♦  Tom.  ii.  p.  218. 

t  Suet.  Oct,^  c.  42,  who  gires  this  account  in  the  very  wonis  of 
Augustus  himself. 
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the  storms  of  the  civil  wars  had  driven  great  numbers  of 
the  small  free  proprietors,  who  cultivated  the  soil  by  their 
own  labour,  from  their  lands ;  and  lai^e  tracts  of  country 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  enormously  wealthy  owners. 
Upon  these  estates  all  the  labour  was  performed  by  slaves, 
working  by  day  in  chains,  and  at  night  shut  up  in  prisons  named 
ergcueima.  The  result  of  this  change  was^  that  southern  and 
central  Italy,  instead  of  being  tilled  by  a  race  of  hardy  active 
farmers,  themselves  freemen,  and  worlong  on  their  own  land, 
was  divided  into  plantations  cuttivated  by- slave  labour.  This 
was  the  true  nature  of  the  change  which  Pliny  considered  the 
ruin  of  Italy.*  It  was  the  diminution  of  the  ^ee  class  in  the 
country,  and  the  substitution  of  the  comparatively  wasteful  and 
unprofitable  labour  of  slaves,  which  he  justly  thought  to  be  so 
disastrous.  The  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  the  junetion 
of  the  small  holdings  into  large  estates,  are  described  in  Lucan's 
sketch  of  the  consequences  of  the  civil  wars* 

< Foecunda  virorum 

Panpertas  fngitur     .     .     .     Tunc  longos  jungere  fines 
Agrorum,  et  quondam  duro  sulcata  Camilli 
Vomere,  et  antiques  Cariorum  passa  ligones, 
Longa  sub  ignotis  extendere  rura  colonis/  f 

Where  the  increase  of  wealth  leads  to  the  consolidation  of 
landed  property,  to  the  extinction  of  small  proprietors,  and  the 
substitution  of  slave  for  free  labour,  it  may  cause  depopulation, 
or,  what  tbe  ancients  considered  as  the  same  thing,  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  citizens.  In  this  sense,  poverty  (as  Lucan 
says)  may  be  fs^vourable  to  population ;  wealth  may  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  where  prosperity  implies  the  increase  of 
the  slave  as  compared  with  the  free  class.  The  encouragements 
to  marriage,  which  were  accumulated  by  the  policy  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors,  were  intended  to  counteract  the  temptations 
to  celibacy  which  the  existeace  of  slavery  afforded,  and  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  the  free  to  the  slave  population.  The 
phantom  which  the  imagination  of  Goldsmith  conjured  up,  was 
a  reality  in  ancient  Italy : 

^  ■  ■ 

*  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.' 

In  England,  or  any  country  where  the  working-classes  are  free. 


t  • 


*  *  Verumque  confitentibtis  latifttudia  perdidere  Italiam/— H.  N.  xviii, 
7,  §3. 

t  1. 165-70. 
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inarARae  of  w««^  mo  fBanWy  fail  J:o  be  attnded  wMh  iscEetfe 
of  numben.  It  is  ooly  in  c&uotries  wfaere  the  workiog^^lasfiea 
•TC  %\&WB,  4Mt  weaitb  Qw  twi4  to  d^populfttJoD,  by  ^iscoura^- 
it^  <be  oMduptioaiuMt  of  ^«^  cImb  »n  ifbie^  aIqsc  «  i^i^tJif 
^iBupIe  of  lt&  esiita. 

Til*  am\kiaiim  ttf  ifOfO  10  U^ly  ^;iv  kie«n  tbq*  (Ub- 
iMUTas«4  by  the  jMtwp«t4Cum  of  grfttuitOHP  EJ^plies  f)w«  tl)e 
•nb^ot  ^rti  «f  the  Entire,  nad  tbe  i^cWRt  irm.wnw^Uj 
.faring;  ibsen  ri«plaa(4  by  a  sM«ir(y.  iyo|:^tJ^U0^  01  4»V4> 
Slime  ktmxao  oaaewaoLy  4«4iiM)d«[)t  «n  Wte  J>r^rm(W  for  iu 
Aiod.  It  was  '^pcndest,  aat  a»  OM  fWiWt^  is  f}«p«)flest  »d 
snotiia-,  (for  articles  eWiofid  ity  a  voliwt«ry  tr»d,«  pM^tH-bje 
to  botb  parEtes ;  but  M  on  srvy  10  dflpandent  vrw  A  difAwt 
CemuBBisriBt  for  jtfi«MppJdaf-  Xt  IF««  -lieptvifleBt)  p9t«#  £«giUnd 
was  dejp^eaA  qb  .Frsa«e  f^r  its  ,iiiip(Hri#(tiaD«  4^  wigp  daiiqg 
the  njkr  irUi  NapolMfi,  butMlbe  Fmacji  wimy  iq  ii#S4Ui  w«s 
dependent  for  its  ianA  <on  tjbe  lCo«uaUii»r)at  AWf^Sffjpi)8P(»  n«^e 
at  the  Hjfftfl^ipp  jQif  a  thousand  miles.  Experience  baa  taughc  ug, 
that  the  co»mW}  iBterejit  of  t»o  nations  eog4gs(l  iopjumal  trade, 
affords  the  stroDgeit  svqurily  Ccv  t:W  pous^t  supply  of  the 
articles  in  demand.  U  ift-aa  olid  Myipjt*  tbftt  g;>ld  i^o  penetrate 
where  steel  cannot  out  a  vay.  Homoym  itttiax^kn  t^  nwcbinery 
ridijal  interest  almost  always  Jie^s  it  iq  ^oad 
tilt  when  the'  population  of  a  great  city  ']&  fed 
systeqi,  the  negligence  or  miscaiculatfon  <of  a 
\T,  the  derangement  of  a  single  fpheel  in  fhe 
ihine,  may  produce  .scarcity  or  famine.  Ac- 
oordii^ly^  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  JtnpeHal  go- 
remmentt  tbci'e  were  fauiines  at  Rome  under  Augustus,  ^berio^ 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  Tacitus  states,  that  fn  the  scarcity  under 
Claudius  there  only  remained  a  supply  of  fifteen  days  for  die 
city,     '  Formerly,'  ne  adds,  '  corn  used  to  be  sent  ftom  Ilalf  for 

*  the  legions  into  distant  proTincea ;  nor  19  the  Jand  now  deficient 

*  in  fertility.;  Ijut  we  j>refer  to  obtain  our  supplies  from  Africa 
'  snd  £^ypt,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  Ttornqn  people  is  pn- 
'  trusted  to  the  casualties  of  the  sea.**  If,  Jiowerer,  asound  aid 
natural  commerce  in  grain  had  existed  between  Some  and  Africa, 


*  Ann.  zil.  43.    ClanSian  siiyB,  that  after '£gy[itl»d'l>e«n^l|t*nto 
CoDstiuilinople,  Rome  depended  only  njion  Africa,  which  subjected  h« 
to  a  doable  uncertainty,  viz.  of  the  teaton  and  the  wtndr. 
'■'  Nnp^Nun  MAUm  ihtnii 
Semper  inops,  Tentiqne  fidem  poscebat  et  aani.' 
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the  .Bom^  4th«n^  njwd  q^  l^e  feaieil  tke  incoiileiite  of  navi- 
g^atioB^  rad9  a&  thtA  «rt  waa  in  Mtiqui^y.  Nor  would  tbe  fertik 
%€M»  gjl  Italy  Wr  gooa  out  of  .cttlliratiwily  if  theb  occupeva  bad 
<)Q^l9iickd  m^eely  agahiat  theiw  competition  of  fomigit.tvade^ 
aud  they  had  &ot  h»e»  supplanted,  hy  largo,  eappdies  of  ooomi  e^ 
i^ed  from  tvibtitafy  an^dHi  and  diatrtbutcd  gnOuitouly,  oi 
8#ld  at  Adaily  lyumoolpiioca. 

&>  loRg^ai  R«na  retained  ke^  pp^er^  «bft  oovld  at  baa(»  seoiiie 
tbo  regpnIiiF  vfmi$tailc9  of  tho  e^n  trib«teii  fftnoi  tbe  PyovinotBi 
But  whan  h§§  Moeiidency , bad  deelii]«ed,.itbo.dangeni  of  dopeiW 
ii^me  for  food.  ufMMDt  tvityatary  aappttoi  h^^dn  «o  abow  ^bMMalyoa^ 
In  tho  rbigtn  q(  Hoaoriufi^  the  pravkoeof  A^ioaronolted  undeva 
x^eULo^ia  govcdrndis  namod  Gikb,  aadwkbbtklitB  ottatmHuryaub* 
aidy  of  oQurn :  Eome  svaaon  tbe  brink  of  a}«rvation^  iroai  ^ieb  hi 
vaa^)oly  JialioYod  by  tifMly  imposaatwm  ten  Ckwil*^  Oiaudian^iik 

bia  poein  on  tbe  Gildo^iewaiv  auppoaea  Honiot* no  logger  vgitk  m 

praud  lind  ^ntttko  quen^  but  ^tb  feaUo  «it  and  eaiaoialed^ 
abeeka»  her  sl^uMfi&'soascely  abi#«  to  auppovibvrafaieldy  aiui  bof 
eq»ear  aonflumed.with  ni8t«mto  approash  Jupitea  aa»6up[:^ant,  aari^ 
in  lowly  phraaa^  tdiua  to  entvf  at  bim  that  ber  inhabitants  nay  n^ 
perish  fcdm  faming.  S  Fan»Brly  «i^  pea^ eraaao^  to  be,  thatmy 
legiom  might  tiiumf^  on  tbe  baon  of  tbe  -Araaet^  or  that  tl^ 
GpjisuI  nji^gbt  display  hi^  lordefral}  8ttia }  aoMr  all  1  aah  i»i  &' 
a«fq>ly  of  fooi  to  arert  the  BXtr^ittes  of  hunger.  Tbe  pio^ 
vinoe  of  Africa,  wbioh  fiii^iafaea  oorn  to  lary  poople,  i»  m^er  tbe^ 
power  of  Galda  Ha  inte^epts  o\j^  auppliee,  fnMk  our  food 
is  at  his  mercy.  He  sells  the  harvests  which  beloAg^  to  tiio^ 
aoas  of  Romidns,  and  he  pOiiesoea  tbe  fiddto  puMbaaedt  by  my 
blood*  lUie  aoldierk'p^ople^  wbiob  aMtttefod  the  Worlds  ao^ 
anhonomrid  and  ia :  weot,  ^odnrea  tfao  ariMvaUo  paaisbHient  of 
peace;  thoMgh  Uackaded  by  no  eoiamys  tbey  are  like  tbe  ]n-» 
habitants  of  a  betilagedi  tow».  Death  impenda  at  e ve^  moment ; 
thaie lonaiii  only  dqubtful*  aupptteo  of  lood^ Icn^a  few  days.  Mjr 
-veiyvgreatMsa  baa  l)eea  my  xttia;  I  wito'Saftrtwhen  my^  terrhory* 
was  more  confined :  would  that  its  boundariea  were  once  more' 
close  to  my  gates  I  But  if  I  am  doomed  to  perishj^  at  least  let 
me  have  adSfererit  fate ;  let"meT)e  conquered  by  another  Por- 
aeans^  let  my  city  be  htttnt^  by^  ^  aeeand  Bremiaa&  All  tbiiiga 
aca  more  tolerable  bo  me  tfami  bimger  I '  Suc^  watO'tbedfeiDgfera 
to  wbidi  the  opppeaetre^  im{arovid&&t,  and  unnatural  system  fet' 
tbe  supfdy  of  Rome  with  com,  rdduead  tb^  poptilation  of  that' 
cit^  at  a  time  when:  it3  numbers  ^^e  Still  Imm^e. 
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<  The  preceding  expltoation  sbbws,  that  if  Rome  was  irregu^ 
larly  supplied  witli  corn ;  if  she  was  sometimes  in  danger  of 
fttarvatioo ;  and  if  Italian  agriculture  was  destroyed,  these  evils 
did  not  result  from  ^e^dom  of  commerce*  The  mode  by  whidi 
the  pc^lace  <of  Rome  obtuned  their  corn,  had  none  of  the 
charaoteristicffiof  Trade* .  In  triade,  the  article  is  sold  voluntarily  by 
the  producer,  and  paid  for  at  the  natural  price  by  the  consumer. 
The  Roman  c6rn  was  wrung  as  a  tribute  from  reluctant  Pro- 
duces, aiid  w!as  distributed;  as  a  gift  among  the  pauper  multitude 
of  the  dominant  ciapitai.^  The  more  sagacious  among  the  Roman 
statesmen  p^ceived  the  ruinous  tendency  o£  this  system.  Cicero 
condemned  its  polity ;  J.  Cassar  and  Augustus  checked  its  in- 
crease ;  and  dte  latter  even  meditated  its  extinction ;  while  V)iM\Y^ 
in  his  Panegyric  of  TrcQan^  observes,  that  a  plentiful  supply  of 
g^n  in  the  mtkrket  is  as  good&r  the  people  as  a  contincMU  suc- 
cession of  gratuitous  distributions  by  the  govemment.t  It  was  a 
system  doubly  pemidous  ;  it  began  with  oppression  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, it  ended  with  the  corruption  of  the  Capital ;  while,  at  the 
atoie  time,  it  waged.a  war  of  extermination  against  the  native 
agriculture  of  Italy.  .  It  was  a  bad  poor-law,  it  was  a  bad  corn- 
law.  If  the  indigent  freemen  of  Rome  needed  public  relief,  they 
ought  to  have  received  it  from  the  taxation  of  the  richer  freemen 
of  the  capital.  If  Rome  required  supplies  of  foreign  grsun,  they 
ought  to  have  been  obtained  by  voluntary  commerce.  If  tributes 
were  imposed  upon  the. Provinces,  they  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pended, in  purposes  tending  to  tl^e  geikeral  service  and  advantage 
of  the  Empire. 

.  The  political  and  economical  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  was, 
^ppily,  so  different  from  that  of  England  and  other  modem 
nations,  that  no  inferences  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  Corn-Laws 
of  Rome  to  those  of  our  own  time;  without  making  ^  corrections 
and  exclusions  which  these  differences  indicate.  But  when  the 
points  of  difference  are  well  understood,  the  points  of  resemblance 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  the  comparison  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting. 


.  «  <  By  the  extension  of  their  power  over  all  the  nations  adjoiotng 
the  Mediterranean^  as  well  as  hy  the  incessant  clamours  of  the  RomsB 
populace  for  cheap  ^in'eadf  the  Roman  gpvernn^nt  was  early  oUiged  to 
admit  a  free  importation  of  grain  from  Sicily,  Libya,  and  Egypt,  the 
great  granaries  of  maDkindin  ancient  times.'; — Alison  on  Populaiiom, 
vol.  ii,  p.  417.  The  cry  of  the  Roman  populace  was  not  for  cheap 
hreadf  in  the  modem  sense,  but  for  gratuitous  bread — Panem  ei 
Circenses, 

t  '  Instar  ego  perpetui  conjptarii  veor  affiuentiam  annonae,'  e.  29. 
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Londob: 1846.  " 

1  i 

Tp  our  estiniftte  of  the  merits  of  these  compositiovis  be  more 
-*■  balancing  and  doubtful  than  that  of  some  of  our  contem*^ 
poraries — ^if  we  hesitate  as  to  the  precise  rank  whieh  they  are 
likely  to  occupy  as  contributioDs  to  English  Poetry — our  hesi- 
tation assuredly  does  not  proceed  from  any  dbubt  as  to  the  hrg^h 
claims  of  the  variously  gifted  author ;  or  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  generous,  manly,  and  benevolent  spirit  which  guided  his 
writings,  and  actuated  his  life.  But  while  ^e  feel  that  these 
volumes  possess  many  of  the  finest  elements  of  poetry ;  that  they 
abound  with  thought ;  are  prodigal  of  imagery ;  sparkle  with  wit 
and  fancy;  and  are  tfaroxignout inspired  by  a  genial  principle  of 
kiodniess  and  philanthropy— we  yet  cannot  be  iiMeosible  to  cer- 
tain cardinal  defects  >  by  which  their  good  qualities  are  alloyed  ; 
and  by  which,  we  fear,  the  permanent  popularity  of  Mr  Hood  as 
an  English  poet  may  be  imfpeded,  if  not  endangered.  Th^se 
defects  have  grown  out  of  that  very  affluence  of  mind  which 
constitutes  his  str^gth; — ^they  have  sprung  not  from  penury 
but  lujcuiiance  of  thought;  and  have  become  interwoven  with 
the  character  of  his  genius  and  writings,  through  the  force  of 
circumstances  whieh  rendered  the  union  almost  inevitablie  and 
inseparable.  Take  him  for  all  and  all,  however,  it-is  impds^bb  to 
confound  him  with  the  versifiers  of  the  day  :  in  his -errors  and  his 
excellencies  he  stands  out  firom  the  common  rank ;  he  pursues 
a  path  of  his  own*-*sometimes  a  little  entangled  and  devious, 
it  must  be  confessed — but  which  he  has  at  leac^  hetm  out  for 
himself,  and  which  leads  to  a  distinct  and  intelligible  goal. 

In  looking  to  the  character  of  Mr  Hood's  mind,  we  are  imme* 
diately  struck  with  the*  variety  which  it  displays.  We  do  not  at 
the  present  day  require  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  inoompatib&Ktv 
between  wit  and  pstlios^  or  that  sensibility  arid  humour  may  dwell 
together  in  the  same  heart ;  for  we  have  been  rendered  familiar 
with  such  associations  in  the  character  of  our  greatest  writers. 
But  in  Hood  this  alliance  is  more  than  usuuly  conspicuous. 
He  is  open  to  all  influences^  and  yields  himself  with  equal  pliancy 
to  all.  He  can  call  up  the  most  grotesque  conoeptions^-^the  most 
incongruous  and  ludicrous  imagery ;  whole  troint  of  ^cimiio  and 
mirth-inspiring  fancies  wait  upon  his  will  without  au  effort :  but 
be  seems  to  find  himself  as  much  at  home  in  the  contemplation 
of  serious  human  emotion — ^in  listening  to,  or  echoing  back^  some 
old  and  moving  stCMry.  of  love  and  pity—r.or  letting  ms  thoughts 
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wander  with  devout  gratitude  over  the  beauties  of  creation,  or  in 
9yi;Bp&thy  with  the  ^dinggl^rie^  of  x>ld  tliiditioBS^  la  hot  a  fe# 
of  his  poems  he  has  even  ventured  to  commingle  dicle  diBeondant 
elements ;  and  the  quaintest  allusions,  quips  and  cranks  of  all 
kinds,  stand  side  by  side  with  tho^ighls  of  earnest  inttrest,  and 
happy  homely  torches  of  feelingi  wbii^  siilk  qiueUy  but  surely 
into  the  bear ^  He  has  ^^t  o^ly  paid  im  coiirt  allemately  to 
Comedy  and  Traf  e4y^  aitd  with  suce^to ;  but  he  may  be  said  to 
have  i^trodu^e^  these  :^neieilt  rivals  to  esA  Others  and  taneht 
tb^m  by  an  interehang?  of  goo4  offii^ea  to  live  together  iti  cormd 
^njoB* 

It  is  a  (Bonsequ^oe  of  this  fenl^^rg^d  and  UberaL  view  of  hunaa 
natural  jand,  this  happy  aeeolmmod^tioti  Of  the  spirit  of  humour 
with  feeing,  that  while  Hood  indulges  in  a  constant  wider  euk«- 
^ent  of  satire  in  his  eomic  poems»  that  satire  has  nothing  in  it  on^ 
sided  or  malignant^  He  eiMBmot  shut  his  eyds  either  to  Uie  vices  of 
he  follies  that  are  parked  bef^e  hi^  ^  bilt  he  does  not  seek  out 
y  ehoii^e  the  joreB  and  diseases  of  society •  lildignant  and  enett^ 
getib  against  that  heartlesUieto  bud  appareut  indifiiertetie  to  the 
eyiU.  of  hu^nanity  whjMi  are  the  growth  of  great,  cities,  and 
whieb^  in  the  Brifeisb  metropolis^  dre  unfortunately  more  apt  to 
eatdb  the  eyet  than  tbe  Inany  sto'et  and  siknt  eurreuis  tfaroitgh 
\9bicik  befl^vrienee  Imd  diikrity  drculate  their  Stdres,  he  seeks  n6t 
to  infldm^  one  oiaM  of  ^ooietj^  against  the. other  by  a  gloomy 
peetli^  GhartiisiiA :  his  aiin  is  only  to  point  out  existidg  evils ; 
to  at)peal  to  the.better  fe^ngs  of  men  t  for  their  tmuwal  w  reliefs 
lUdd  to  uKite  society^  »ot  by  the  ties  of  ftar  ^rlorcd,  but  by 
the  bond  6f  ki^dtiesa  «a  the  {iart  of  the  rieh^  repaid  by  gmtitude 
•il  that  of  the  poor;  Thuii  his  satire,  eiven  where  it  is  molt 
pungeht)  is  viMpetMhUi  He  abts  like  k  soliKef  in  fidf  t^mrfttt^ 
who  levels  his  ^veapoA  against  tine  hostile  lines,  but  taketi  nb  aiim, 
aa  he  beiars  Mo  enmity  i^inst  hay  parUeuIdr  of^ponent. 

Only  in  one  iastanoe,  at  leait  ih  these  Volumes,  does  Mr  HoOd 
deviiite  from  this  irule^  but^  as  we  gkth^r  (ram  several  passages 
in  his  Writings^  not  n^idimt  ,eonsMerabl«  provocation ;  foir  the 
pleasantry  of  his  worlds^  touching,  at  it  sometimes  did)  ih  a-  light, 
though,  as  we  tnink^  not  an  icrevereBt  s]iirit/  updn  tdpiei  bf  k 
•erioiia  iiatuiev  fkpp^s  td  Have^dxposed  bitk  to  a  good  deal  df 
tmfiar  tfemaik  foosn  aertaii^  dassoa  or  sod^ties^  whov  asiiimihg  1^ 
thMPsiglves  h  monopolky  asit  were  of  gnotiAg  D^e«s  in  Piety^, 
attempt  to  p«t  doi^n^  ati  itregiiliff  praetilioners^  liU  who  hav^  not 
tdien  out  a  license  fron  their  SanctilAry.  I>oili  tbeae  acrid 
eensorsj^  Hood^ppears  to  have  mstained  oMsideraM#  dnnr^ance; 
nA  ha  haareTCo^d  himself  fai  an  Odd  of,  ttdnsittttKle  (d«Vft«t- 


Ebs^tft  6f  ib^  dass,^btit  vith  §a  ifititffc  of  teeff,  atid  brootl- 
tiEfibiti',  ftnd  g^i^in^  Jflefttofltif,  ttlfx^d  with  ft  sfirit?  df  tIrUe 
cbdrity,  that  if  the  pcftsron  tfatM  addfed^ed  Wft«  dbl^  to  p^tu^  it 
Wlthotit  ftrditfg  the  *  60rd«ge  of  Ms  <*6tli*tetf ance '  felaxcd,  hh 
lAflddMHty  of  niusd^  t<rasr  Httle  t6  b^  ^ttti^d. 

Artofh^  indespehsablfe  qiiaHtjr  of  a  poet  Hood  pcm^^ei  in  a 
high  degree, — ^that  of  dear  yimti.  It  pei^vaded  hb  choic^  of 
thehi^jTliS  ima^y,  the*  Whole  exptesi^ion  of  hi»  thotights;  I^^or 
the  mystical  or  the  vapofotl!^,— ^those*  tereri^  of  ai!y  fepttMlds  artd 
fantastic  schemes  of  iporal  rege:aeration,  on  whieh  tne  great  genius 
of  Shelley  wasted  so  much  Of  its  powers,  and  from  which  in  fact 
scarcely  any  thing  he  ever  wrote  is  entirely  free,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  stern  drama  of  the  ^  Cenci/)'-u-ajid  still  more  for  those 
fierce  and  ghastly  exaggerations — (sgrt  somnia — ^with  which  our 
later  poetical  lit^fatui^  had  teeitied^  hel  had  ne  taita  at  sTympathy 
whateven  Bteii  whet^  d^ali^g  With  anaii^y  at(d  fandful  theme, 
— as  in  the  *  Plea  of  thef  MidsKnimer  Fa}rle«/-^lhe  tX^tk  pictures 
are  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  he  had  been  paintill^g  a  iOefne  in  the 
Strand  or  at  Exeter  Hall ;  the  Tiny  Elves  flutter  and  gambol  in 
their  appropriate  habit,  attd  talk  and  plead  theif  oaie  before 
grim  and  unrelenting  Tf iftle,  With  k  wOtid^ffal  aii»  of  bmlness-like 
reality.  He  chose  no  theiiie,  ih  short,  till  he  satv  his  Way  clear- 
ly to  some  object ;  he  attempted  to  paiiii  nothing  till  he  had 
realized  it  to  his  oWh  miad.  G^entUy  speakings  therefore,  he 
shunned  the  visionary  and  iho  absti^tfctf  ho  eould  throw  himself 
back  into  the  romance  of  fh^  past,  but  hia  home  was  naturally 
among  the  realities  of  the  present  \  ^nd  \Ai  aito  was  tO  soften  its 
harsh  and  rugged  features,  and  to  brighten  them,  as  far  as  they 
tbxAA  1^  bt9ght^ed,  by  im  cheerful  Sunshine  of  pOetfy. 

Th^  fef^^fal  d^Al'fles^  6f  vteW  and  the  deckion  Of  ptirpdse 
t^idfa  a?e  tJb^grvable  In  ihe  ttedtmeiit  of  hi!  sribje^,  cart  of 
course  only  be  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  them  as  a'-Whofei' 
But  the  livdy  and  graphic  way  in  whidh  he  prdsenftd  an  image 
to  the  mind,  tbhj  be  illustrated  by  olie  or  two*  elminples.  And 
with  regard  to  tb^e  it  Diiay  be  irettiavkedy  that  Itey  Owe  their 
effect,  first,  to  this — that  he  tteveV  hppt?aifs  «0  dlli#  his  images 
from  books, — preseilting  merely  It  reflection  from  a  reflection,  but 
from  his  own  ob^et^attOh  df  natutfe  \  atnd  »63tty  to  the  great 
simplicity  of  eipi'^ddh  Stt  WMfeh  th^  hnagfe  **  wnbodied.  He 
knew  well  that  plainness  ^inS  lis  ittoffe  than  dOqu^ttcd ;— there- 
fore he  never  disdained  a  homely  word  !f  it  Was  th^  fittest  to 
convey  his  meaning;  and  henc6  an  air  of  orfginality  even  in  the 
expression  of  imaged  WMcU  lit^  ih  theffiiSelVeil  t)f  HO  remarkable 
novelty. '  It  t&^y  be  ^dded^  too,  thtit  the  ^hanietet  of  their  express 
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sion  changes,  as  it  ought  to  dp»  y^itli  the  nature  of  the  suUect ;  for 
while  in  themes  like  *  Eugene  Aram's  Dream,  *  or  the  *  Old  Elm- 
Tree,'  where  the  ballad  measure  is  adopted,  the  diction  is  of  a 
kindred  simplicity ;  in  others,  such  as  the '  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,'  and  ^  The  Two  Swans,'  it  possesses  a  quaint  and 
antique  solemnity,  admitting  inversions,  compound  epithets,  and 
new  applications  of  old  words — these  last,  however,  oeing  spar- 
ingly employed,  though  generally  with  ipuch  felicity* 

Look  at  these  images  from  the  ^  Haunted  House' — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  poems  in  these  volumes : — 

*  The  wren  had  built  within  the  porch — she  fonnd 
Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough  ; 

And  on  the  lawn,  within  its  turfy  mound> 
The  rabbit  made  his  burrow. 

<  The  rabbit  wild  and  grey  that  flitted  Uirough 

The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisk'd,  and  tat,  and  vanish'd, 
But  leisurely  and  bold,  as  if  he  knew 
His  enemy  was  banish'd.' 

•  «  * 

*  The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond  ^ 
Beside  the  water-hen,  so  soon  affrighted ; 

And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

'  The  moping  herothy  motionless  and  stiffs 
That  on  a  stone  as  siientfy  and  slily 
Stood  an  appatent  sentinel^  as  if 
To  guard  the  taater'lUy* 

How  true,  how  distinct,  this  last  picture  of  the  moping  heron 
at  his  watch,  and  with  what  simplicity  of  words  is  it  presented ! 

Here,  again,  is  an  ipterior  section  of  the  same  house  of 
mystery  :— 

<  Huge  drops  roll'd  down  the  walls,  as  if  they  wept ; 
And  where  the  cricket  used  to  chirp  so  shrilly. 
The  toad  was  squatting,  and  the  lizard  crept 

On  that  damp  earth  and  chilly. 

«  *  * 

;    <  The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must ; 
The  fungus  in  the  rotten  seams  bad  quicken'd  ; 
While  on  the  oaken  table  coats  of  dust 
Perennially  had  thicken'd. 

*  «  * 

<  The  air  WM  thick,  and  in  the  upper  gloom 

.  The  bftt*-*or  something  in  its  shajpe-^WM  winging ; 
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And  on  the  wall,  as  chiUj  as  a  tomb^ 
The  death's-head  moth  was  cUii^ii^g', 

*  The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  errpr, 
Suddenly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror* 

These  Stanzas  remind  us  of  some  fine  lines  of  CTabl)e,  in  a 
picture  of  a  similar  deserted  Manor;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  differently  two  minds  dealing  with  nearly  the 
same  images,  have  treated  them ;  and  to  contrast  the  bi:ief  vigour 
of  Crabbe,  with  the  anxious,  oft-repeated,  and  Mieris-Uke  touch 
with  which  Hood  works  up  the  outlines  of  his  picture  of  deso- 
lation, till  the  very  spirit  of  superstition  and  niiiiieless  fear  is 
made  to  brood  over  the  canvass  f 

*  Forsaken  stood  the  hall, 
Worms  ate  the  floor,  the  t^'stry  fled  the  watt ; 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  displayed*; 
No  cheerful  light  the  iong-closed  sash  convey'd ! 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a-  summer  fly. 
Here  spun  his  shroud^  and  laid  him.  up  to  die 
The  winter  death — npon  the  bed  of  ^tate. 
The  bat,  shrill  shrieking,  woo'd  his  ^'oAmii^  mate !  * 

*  i 

•  *  i 

Here  is  a  more  cheerful  picture  of  a  sylvan  landscape  from 
*  The  Elm-Tree,'  enlivened  by  the  movement  of  its  timid  in- 
habitants:— 

*  The  deed  is  done  ;  the  tree  is  low 
That  stood  so  long  and  firm  ; 
The  woodman  and  his  axe  are  gone, 
His  toil  has  found  its  term  ; 
And  where  he  wrought,  the  ^speckled  thrush 
Securely  hunts  the  worm* 

.  *  The  cony  from  the  sandy  bank 
Has  run  a  rapid  race. 
Through  thistle,  bent,  and  tangled  fern. 
To  seek  the  open  space, 
And  071  its  haunches  sits  erect, ' 
To  clean  its  furry  face. 


*  The  dappled  fawn  is  close  at  hand ; 
The  hind  is  browsing  near  ; 
And  on  the  larch's  lowest  bo]Qigh» 
The  ousel  whittles  clear  ^ 


lit- 


>.    \    J 


BiiV  'ccecln  the  fiotc 

Witftttt  bi«  tbfdbt, 

As  choked  with  Birfden  fear  I ' 

In  a  different  style  Wf  ffittidfli  ifitJligh  pflB*«9«llif  the  same 

merits  of  picturesdU^h^M  MA  «Ie&t>  pdt'U'ftUUf^,  dtittlpiire  these 

lines,  from  the  '  rlH  tt  the  MMsutnmer  Fkifle^  \'  the  first,  the 

opening  stanzas  of  the  poem,  calling  iip  ihe  Spirit  <)Fthe  hour,  the 

lind  to  the  moonlight 

description  of  a  vild 

tended   suicide.     The 

jpeniDg  of  the  eigotti 

no  unwot^y  pendant 


grave.' 
'  'TwaB  in  that  mellow  eeason  of  the  year, 

Wben  the  hftt  vtA  eiiigM  th«  ff^w  Isane 
TtU  thajr  b«  gtAdt  kbtl  rtith  •  broader  tpMn 
'  'Hts  moot  l«dkH  dawn  ota  Gerak  abd  her  eheafes  ; 
Wbtn  mora  abnadantLjr  the  apider  wbaraa. 
AM  Cbn  vM  t^iad  blows  from  a  ohilli«r  cUmfe  ; 
That  farlh  I  ^aofed  tm  »oe  ef  thate  atiU  area, 
TMchVi  #itfa  lk«  dawf  «adne«s  of  tha  tim^ 
To  think  how  the  bright  months  h&d  epent  their  prime. 

<  It  *ls  h  wild  and  mcbmahbl^  gleo, 

Made  gloomy  hj  tall  firs  and  cfpreBB  dark. 
Whose  roots,  like  any  bones  of  buried  men, 
Pueh'd  tfiVbd^h  the  ttitietl  Md  fat  rtia\  Remark ; 
A  hundred  boH'id  st^AiS)  }«^ged  bHd  stsMt, 
WreaibtS  teftll  fffabkUd  «Hn!i  rt  MdVoiiSfray. 
Beeides  sUe/c  iOhbi  iHtU  th^  VlHppltd  bArk, 

With  many  blasted  ti9k%,  taibM<'gr6Sfli  tAA  grey.' 

In  both  these  eztft»!:t8>  bUt  paHiCuktIy  the  last,  a  power 
beyond  that  of  mere  truthful  deat^Mptldb  i6  bbVlbus.  The  picture 
is  a  maj^ic  glass  tnat  shows  us  m&hy  iiiorg ; — il  is  suggestive  of 
a  crowd  of  analogies  approorUie  though  not  obvious.  It  is  not 
literal  portruture  in  snort,  put  portraiture  elented  into  poetry. 

While  we  are  thus  dwelling  on  some  of  the  details  of  these 
Poems,  we  may  be  allow«d  to  put  tsgetfak^  <  without  note  or 

*  St^  ^  T»a  c%i  fiol^i  't  iietio 
A  i  natiffcmti,  ^i. 


^  ommkient^'  '«i0  or  two  additiMd  iilslkneefa  of  tbis  lofffi  bf  pfeg- 
Dint  aold  Bigmficonl  itxpiMsUib. 

A  RaviaoTioNi 

Tbat  tvemM  a  still  ihtthier  highi  to  make^ 
Wtaef^ia  tht  f uiet  ffraten  avnk  !•  aleefir' 

ThIB  MA6^I{I?YING  and  :TRAK8F0llMlKb  P«WBR  bff  LOTB. 

<  L^k  he/w  tfta  goldeh  doean  shiniei  abord 

Its  pebbly  etonesy  aad. magnifies  their  ^tH^ 
So  does  the  bright  and  blessed  light  of  lov% 
Its  awn  things  glorify,  and  raia e  their  worth*' 

A  Fairy. 

<  Claa  sul  m  itrhite  like  any  chorister 

Cpm^s  duttering  ferth  on  \iU  melodious  wiogSi 
Tnat  made  soft  music  at  each  little  stir, 
But  sdiiietliin^  louder  ihaA  a  hees  cUmur 
b^rk  he  li^th  updh  a  huntA  ofblrocirh* 

MblAhoholy; 
« Hid  Ikce  tlM  ilBy  "^Ui  kild  l^d^h  bai^ 

We  nrigbf  nultiply  Audi  paisHges  almost  iH>  ttiy  ^It^ht }  hi 
A^re  are  le^of  ^i^  pdemi  which  do  Hoi  eoHtkhi  %6W^  \\Mk 
wkieb  ealy  a  poet-u^in  the  beitei*  sense  of  the  word-^cetlM  bat^ 
written;  but  it  if  needles  to  aoi(iainUlhte  e¥i^mf6,  Whetl  Id  fill 
probabilily  bo  doubt  ia  felb  a»  to  the  pDiat  lo  be  prbvM  \  4!6A  We 
tUerdwre  font  to  ediel*  iBatteffv  dn  WUck  a  fKat6f  fliiieiM&tKJe 
df  opibion  iMiy  not  tmnnisotiattly  be  JMitielmited. 

We  iiaVe  hoU  that  the  wbrba  ef  Mf*  mod^  t^ft^  th^  aft  % 
whole)  enlfibitaiDiHBbiiiatiMbf  g^binid  {k^etidftl  M«^lle!ided;Wkft 
Bot  a  fbw  defif cU  wliieb  entiar  dt^e^ii Jr  into  tbftif  sttutfttire)  attd  atid 
Kk^iy  te  bd  inkirioBS  to  th^ir  jpeniiatteut  popularity  \  lami  #tg  havi§ 
Uoted  dikt  these  i  defibts,  #bick  seem  iMxtficably  iHtelrWb^^ 
with  his  coiaie  poetns,  and  tor  H&vts  celMred  too  d)6^1y  YAt  W6H 
•driouB  ctimpoiilieDdl  aee  t»afeeabl%  to  catis«fr  6yer  Wftidh  be  bfitd 
btit  littte  bontnodu  >We«illudetol^6\|teiiilif^:(agg^dtilMaf^  «»idl^ 
fligrei^ibn^  atid  foreed  eoflcett,  #bieil  dilft^ufe  tb«  <^^  \  hM  tb« 
long-winded  accumulation  of  details,  the  indlspoitftldl^  if  ttbt  tbb 
inability,  td  ret^eHeh  a  sitigU  tMi«  of  (tedbrft)tibli  ^bitih  in  Hbelf 
appeared  susceptible  bf  introdneitoJI^  tlttt^t^MbH&d  aSid  «fiabfatH*bM 
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And  here  Ss  precisdjr  what  Siidxicfes  ns  to  pause^  vhenattempt* 
ing  to  assign  the  place  which  Mr  Hood  is  Ukely,  or  entitled,  to 
occapy  as  an  English  poet.  Does  any  thoroughly  great  poet, 
we  are  constrained  to  ask  ourselvei^,  evince  this  incapacity  to 
blot  ? — this  tendency  to  hunt  down  both  thought  and  descrip- 
tion? Is  not  the  effect  of  most  of  his  efforts  seriously  injured 
by  indefinite  expaasion  of  description,  and  orer  elaboration 
of  the  idea, — be  it  serious  or  comic, — with  which  for  the  time 
he  is  haunted  ?  Are  we  not,  particularly  in  his  humorous  com- 
positions,— where  the  joke  is  absoliitely  worii  threadbare  by  the 
wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected,— made  painfully  sensible 
of  the  truth  of  the  French  apothegm,  Le  secret  dennuyer  est 
celui  de  tout  dire  ? 

To  his  comic  poems  this  censure  appears  to  be  particularly 
applicable.  His  brain  teems  with  humorous  fancies,  but  he 
cannot  afford  to  part  with  one.  Every  quip  or  crotchet  which 
the  train  of  associations  suggests,  he  insists  on  imparting  to 
the  public ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  this  indiscriminate 
effusion,  for  every  stroke  really  successful  we  have  ten  which 
are  forced  or  unnatural.  An  absolute  Anthology  of  bad  jokes 
and  wretched  plays  on  words,  might  be  compiled  from  his 
writings,  rich  as  we  at  4;he  same  time  admit  them  to  be  in  real 
wit  and  humour.  ^  A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,'  says  Johnson, 
^  what  luminous  vapours  are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  all 
*  adventures ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to 
'  engulf  him  in  die  mire.*  What  is  thus  absurdly  applied  to 
Shakspeare  is  literally  true  of  Mr  Hood.  Once  caught  by  a  play 
on  words,  his  course  defies  calculation :  one  conceit  bnngs  on 
another,  till  we  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  lose  at  the  same  time  sdl  anbdety  to  return  to  it. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his  quaint  or  double  rkymts.  In 
this  department  be  certainly  exhibits  a  singular  mastery,  though 
we  incline  to  think  he  has  even  here  been  foiled  at  his  own 
weapons  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Ingoldsby  Legends.'  But  we  pay 
dearly  for  any  pleasure  afforded  by  these  feats  of  poetical  l^er- 
demain,  when  we  perceive  that  whole  stansas,  havings  the 
feeblest  possible  connexion  with  the  subject,  have  been  con- 
structed solely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme;  and  thai,  as  in  the 
story  of  ^  Miss  Kilmansegg,'  the  amusement,  sock  as  it  is,  is  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  digressions  and  circumvolutions,  to 
which  the  course  of  Tristram  Iraaody  appeals  direct,  and'  that  id 
Rabelais  methodioAL 

But  though  it  is  in  his  humorous  pieces  that  this  tendeney  to 
extravagance  appefursmost  offensive,  even  his  more  serious  eooa^ 
positions  partake  of  the  same  tendency  to  overload  the  Bobjcet 


with  *  wasteftll  Attd  ridiculous  excess/     What,  fbi*  instance,  shall 
we  say  of  the  *  Haunted  Hoixse  ? '     We  grant  that  each  feature 
of  the  picture^  taken  by  itself,  is  good  ;  «nd  that  the  whole  has  a 
sombre  and  sepulchral  tone  which  produces  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind.     Had  the  poem  formed  the  porch  to  an  edifipe  of  like 
proportions, — had  it  formed  the  introduction  to  some  tragic  tale  of 
blood,-^this  long  note  of  preparation  might  not  have  been  out  of 
place;  though  evett  then  we  should  have  held  that  the  effect 
would  have  been  heightened  if  one-half  the  details  had  been 
retrenched.     But,  standing  by  itself^  and  leading  to  nothing,  the 
long  array  of  dreary  imagery  simply  wearies  and  fatigues.     In 
Kke  manner,  in  the  ^  Midsummer  Fairies,'  there  is  too  great  an 
anxiety  shown  to  exhaust  all  the  views  in  which  the  subject  can 
be  placed ;  till,  as  we  listen  to  the  interminable  rejoinders,  we  are 
tempted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  judge  in  the  Flaideurs^  and 
to  request  that  everything  prior  to  the  Deluge  may  be  omitted. 
We  trace  this  tendency,  which  we  regaid  as  the  chief  draw- 
back to  the  merits  of  these  poems,  and  their  chances  of  future 
popularity,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  unfortunate  effects  produced 
by  a  eonstant  connexion  with,  and  dependence  on  periodical  lite- 
rature.    This  connexion,  early  begun  in  Hood's  case,  continued 
through  life,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice  on  his  part,  but  of  stem 
necessity.     Now  we  know  few  things  more  adverse  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  poet,  or  to  the  production  of  works  which  are  to  be- 
of  an  enduring  character^  than  the  education  which  is  acquired 
in  such  a  school.    The  constantly  recurring  demands  of  Periodi- 
cal Literature  aiie  fatal  to  all  deliberation  of  view, — to  all  care,  or 
study,  or  selection  of  materials ;  in  the  case  of  those  who  engage 
in  it.  as  a  Profes^on.     The  tale  of  bricks  must  be  furnished 
by  the  appointed  day,  let  the  striaw  be  found  where  it  will. 
Equally  sul  verse  is  its  influence  to  calmness  and  repose  of  manner^ 
and  to  that  breadth  and  evenness  of  ccmiposidon  which  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  those  works  w^ich  we  regard  as 
the  classics  of  our  language*     Be  wise,  instructive,  graceful,^ — 
natural  if  you  will,  is  the  lesson  inculcated  by  the   Genius  of 
periodical  literature— but,  above  all,  he  painted^   be  striking^ 
Those  are  the  accessories — 'these  lasit  only  are  essential  and  indis- 
pensable.   Henoe  the  current  of  thought  is  rarely  suffered  to  flow 
onward  with  its  natural  movement;  it  mtist  be  artifimliy  fretted 
into  foam,-«^thrown  up  in  epigrammatic  jets, .  or  scattered  about 
in  sparkling  showers  of  conceits  and  quibbles. 

How  caj%  one t educated;  under  such  influences  be  expected  to 
deal  with  the  compositions  of  the  month  as  he  would  M^ith  works 
destined  for  eternity  ?.  A  certain  space  must  be  filled  in  a  giv^n 
tithe;  ^nd  if  a  fettile  mind,  prodig^  of  ideas  arid  images,'  pours 
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f bem  qi^l;  M9>^^  l^^!^  i^  fuch  pspfi^ioA  49  tQ  (ewbls  kb»  to  acqoDir 

Elj^l^  hU  task|,^pd  4q  bisi  9piritiQ§^  g€aitl;»rm3a^  w^  Woad^r  thai 
e  tran^fr^  (he^^  tq  pftgcff  without  Wog  ve?y  splkitoJip  aa  to 
their  cober^^ce  pr  prftpri^y,  pfQ?idpd  tbey  piWQOfe  tbwm^lwe^  in 
the  g^rb  pf  POY^Uyi  «*nd  ^??I?  th^  fowy  with  «pme\«ba^  piih 
turpsq^^  s^i^i  uuexp^Qt^  r  Brtb^r*  in  $hft  ewe  of  Hqod,  ii»y  vf^ 
wopijpv  ^bftt,  cjrcwflftst^flfwd  AS  bis  Y?a^  he  im  iirt  yi«ided,Bi«ro 

frequently  tp  th^  tfipipt%\\om  which  tn«k  «ig«|i4ei  gS  ji9T\fii\Q$^ 
^iterfit^ye  pre^u^;  ftadJthW,  haneswd  by  the  daily  cl#i«rt  <rf  the 
present,  \^^  h^B  ^litl^P  9Q  i^Attf^  whieh  poaltr^i  after  all,  wili 
?^  wiUii^g  te  iQwen^hf^r,  . 

>  If  ther^  hi  ^  p^^pt^l  drudgory*'  wid  mc' whio,iw^f&f«r»in  bia 
d^ip^ng  ye^m»  #$peii^c^  Q^t  a  UUle  9f  the  sufferings  whkli  Jmi 
9q  toii^qhipgly  df9^?ibiM  *rm^  if  tbcire  be  «.  ni^Atol  drudgery  whieb 
^IIqw^  the^p^itsi  pp4  It^oes^tes^  Ihp  iift»M  iikrtho  toil  fif  tho 
^  9)^vei  it  i^  th»t  iphkh  is  e«acled  by  ^ter^y  oompotitioo^  whep 
<  ^))f^  h^HMTfi  is  QPt  in  wj^u  with  thi  M)|Qfk  Mt  wbiih  the  hoad  is 
^  Qf^pV>y^d.  Add  to  the  uah^py  ^tbiar^f  lt^k>  aieknt oi,  aormvw 
^  or  the  p?^^ure  of  iiQfdy>aiuable  chciun^taiieesi  and  t|Ke  labqiup 
^  of  tb^  bOi^^^pAn  heoameii  light  ii\  cowpavison.^  Thi»  passage 
i&  bv^t  %w  appUoable  to  the  case  of  I^Qod«  Fcurwe  knowlhafe 
i^any  qf  thq«e  g^y  and  laivthful  compofiitioBa  wkieh  migh(  £mie 
^  a  Simile  ^veii  uBdee  the  ribi  of  death)'  and  ^bich  appeal^  tci  fliMr 
f^Qi^  ^  heart  as.  light  and  jaywa  as  ^  atr^B»  wore^  ia  tsuth^ 
\f;ritt^p  ^i^idflt  aiokness  and  s^eridng ;  ^nd  all  of  tjieim  under  tha 
pr$39i(re  of  oavrow  eir^umalancQa  and  domestic  aBxleties.  Yet 
of  the^e  leovf^  aoHroes  of  annoyanoey  and  these  triab  of  healthy 
whiph  are  la  ast  to  wear  down  the  spirit  and  to  rent  tkeM^lwe 
ip  qgerulo^s  qei^iideiioy,  who  can  perceivia  a  trace  in  these 
heaUhfvil  mi  manly  Tolumaa  ?  Hood  adopts  and  eaanplifies,  in 
his  own  praiQtu^e^  the  aenloment  of  Caaiph^^— -*  To  bear  is  la 
^  qqnqn^c  OUr  fate.'  !Pe»tby  had  pointed  out  to  Jam  the  iM  oS 
I^t^^ture  as.  the  appcunted  sfdiase  of  liis  exartkxB ;  apd  ii  awakese 
at  onc^  Wf  r^peot  and  pity  to  see  ho^  o|a;e8ifally  he  addressed 
him^lf  tp.  his  task  from  finst  to  last  j^^how  §^lant)y  he  laboured  at 
hi^  post  till  thageing  dewp  of  the  day  ;  fisrniduagp  amuseflient  te 
the  pabUo  while  Cara  si^t  by  his  owa  ooiich';  and  bringing'  sMike 
intQ  the  eyes  of  others,  nA^  we  sKty^  well  bstieve  his  ovm  wwe 
sometimes  doudecl  by  a  taar« 

We  have  said  tlia(  food's  long  afd  intiaiate  eonB^ion  witk 
periodical  literature,  sea  upnqfifmwm,  appear^  t^  us  te  lieat  the  het-> 

torn  of  sM^y  of  the  main  de&ota  of  hi^compesilion*     It  eeitainly 

__■ ,1 

•  Sir  W.  Scott**  J^w^^hf^  T9i  «,p,  ft8-r]}f«ti«  ^f  Pt^Pt^  Smiths 
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promoted  not  merely  an  ^UxV^^m'^fi  of  QPPtiQSUon  in  gome  potntH, 
&nd  needless  expansiA,))  jq  otbfirs ;  \i)i\.  \%  lej  \^^  occasionally  to 
indulge  in  a  certain  veinof  ^f^g^r^OiVAWfl^  ^^^^b  portraiture, 
apparently  veryadveris  (« t^  HaJ#  ]t4E^eaoi«ii)f  his  native  tastes ; 
but  which  he  found  to  be  more  aucAftlaUe  to  the  public  than 
many  of  those  poems  oq  «h)di  mueh'  thou^^t,  and  labour,  and 
refinement  had  been  bestowed.  Th«  two  eempositions,  for  in- 
stance, which  haye  attained  the  noisiest  popularity,  are  among 
those  which  to  us  appear  the  least  poeticid  In  these  volumes — 
we  flJlwdc  tp  the  '  S«ig  pf  tbe  3tot '  fwi  Jjt*  '  ^idgfi  pf  Sigts.' 
We  Kspeot  lip «?nerpjifi  and  iiHiMne  f.9^\\M .wjtiwb  difi^a'^ )w*l»; 
we  grant  that  the  former  produces  a  heart-rending  impres- 
sion upon  the  feelings ;  that  tt  poiBts  wkh  a  stern  and  gloomy 
touch  a  scene  of  misery  and  suffering,  too  cQ.mmon,  but  alas  I  we 
fear,  unavoidable  and  irreme4i^ble-  All  t^is  we  erant,  but 
we  cannot  recognise — or  at  le^t  in  apjf  high  degree — its 
claims  to  poetry.  To  be  the  qiovtbj|>|i^P?  iof  Buch  a  wail  of 
distress — to  give  words  t9  »  ;)gitMm^(  ^l^^^dy  felt  generally, 
though  inarticulately,  and  thij^  pt  itFJl^  )\ome  to  the  public 
sympathy,  demands  honesty  and  strength  of  language ;  but  it 
veguiree  but  ttetle  aid  is&m  poetry,  ftnd  we  must  add,  is  all  ean- 
dow,  w,  this  ioMance  'it  has  leeetved  trnt  Kttle. 

InftiVtciy  moreattmctivfl  to  our  mjods  Is  another  ftoem  en  the 
«MHsUieme,€ntitUd'the 'Lady's  Dream;' in  whi«^the  subject^  we 
4hiak,  is  treated  far  more  poetically,  and  at  least  a»  usefully,  so 
far  as  a  m«ral  is  eoneerned.  From  the  former,  the  condnuoe 
that  would  naturally  be  drawn  is,  that  all  the  world  are  utterly 
faeaf  tlesa,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  paer^arise  entirely  tfaroogh 
-the  seMahness  and  «r«elty  of  the  rich :'  &em  the  iatter  we  derive 
the  truer  aod  «OF»practical  lesami, 

'  That  evil  is  wrought  by  won*  ofthotf^ht  ■ 
Ab  wen  as  toant  of  heart.' 
Tte  otbw  poem  to  which  we  a 
a  funeral  chant  over  a  drowned 
— is  p^rjiaps  even  le^s  agreeable 
and  yet  we  perceive  it  has  been  a 
any  of  these  ^oems.  To  vs  it  b; 
tone,  though  some  of  Its  picture! 

<  \^here  the  lamps  ^J^, 

So  far  on  tba  river, 

With  many  »  light 

Pram  wipuow  and  casementf 

From  garret  to  buement, 

She  stood  with  amtzeni 

H09«lM».brJli«ta4j 
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*  The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiyer. 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river : 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  Death's  mjrstery. 
Soon  to  be  hurrd— 
f  Any  where,  any  where> 

Out  of  the  world  V 

I  P.I 

This,  though  capable  of  improvement  in  expreddion,  is  strikuJg 
enough ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  stanza  that  follows? — 

<  In  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran — 
Over  the  brink  of  it — 
lecture  it — think  of  it, 
Dissolute  man ! 
Lave  of  it — drink  of  it 
TheHy  if  you  can' 

This  seems  to  us  the  very  gallop  of  false  v^r^e,  and  ^  far 
removed  from  poetry  as  from  common  sense.  No  one  probably 
drinks  the  river  water  under  any  circumstances,  who  can  possibly 
avoid  it ;  and  those  who  must  drink  it,  will  continue  to  do  so,  oot^ 
withstanding  all  the  suicides  by  which  it  may  have  been  stained, 
and  all  th^  elegies  on  unfortunate  females  that  ever  were  or  will 
be  written. 

If  the  *  Dream  of  EugjCi^  Aram  '  were  not  already  familiar  to 
the  public,  we  should  have,  referred  to  it  as  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful specimen  of  the  combination  of  a  vigorous  and  stirring 
theme  with  a  pqetiqal  treatments  exalting  the  subject  above  the 
level  of  a  mere  reality,  which  these  volumes  contain.  The  quiet 
introduction,  which  breathes  the  serenity  of  evening — the  pic- 
ture of  the  guilty  Usher  sitting  remote  from  the  happy  school- 
boys, aS|  under  the  evening  sunshine,  they  drive  the  wickets  in 
—the  spell  which  works  upon  him  and  forces  him,  like  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner,*  to  unbosom  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  dream, 
to  the  studious  boy,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  poring  over  a 
book  at  a  disitance  from  his  companions — the  wild,  broken, 
ghastly  narrative  of  the  murder,  half  real,  half  evoked  by  the 
sorcery  of  conscience — the  deep  feeling  of  a  constant  and  gnawing 
torture  of  heart,  which  this  ballad  leaves  behind,  have  been  sel- 
dom equalled ;  and,  except  in  the  splendid  creation  of  Coleridge,* 

*  The  AntiiM  M<»rin$r. 
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which  seems  to  have  furnished  the  key-note  ot  the  composition 
— never  surpassed. 

But  this  fine  ballad  is  already  too  well  known  to  require  or 
justify  any  extracts.  We  prefer  selecting  one  or  two  speci- 
mens less  familiar  to  the  public,  and  written  in  a  manner  to 
which  we  are  less  accustomed.  Let  us  contrast^  for  instance, 
with  the  stern  and  rapid  march  of  Aram's  Dream,  somd 
beautiful  stanzas  from  the  *  Ode  to  Melancholy,'  to  which  the 
imagery  and  turn  of  the  thoughts,  calm  and  softened,  but  not 
gloomy  or  austere,  and  the  melody  produced  by  the  artful  and 
long-continued  recurrence  of  the  rhymes — as  in  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  ^  Midsummer  Kight's  Dream' — ^impart  a  soothing 
and  delightful  charm : — 

<  Come  let  us  set  our  careful  breasts. 
Like  Philomel^  against  the  thorn, 
To  aggravate  the  Inward  griefs 
That  makes  her  accents  so  forlorn ; 
The  world  has  many  cruel  points. 
Whereby  our  bosoms  have  oeen  torn, 
And  there  are  dainty  themes  of  grie^ 
In  sadness  to  outlast  the  morn,— 
True  honour's  dearth,  affection's  death. 
Neglectful  pride,  and  cankering  scorn, 
With  all  the  piteous  tales  that  tears 
Have  water'd  since  the  world  was  born. 

'  The  world  I->-it  is  a  wilderness. 

Where  tear9  are  hung  on  every  tree ; 
.  For  thus  my  gloomy  phantasy 

Makes  all  things  weep  with  me  I 

Come  let  ne  sit  and  watch  the  sky. 

And  fancy  clouds  where  no  cloudis  be ; 

Grief  is  enough  to  blot  the  eye, 

And  make  heaven  black  with'  misery. 

Why  should  birds  sing  such  merry  notes, 

Unless  they  were  more  blest  than  we  ? 

No  sorrow  ever  i^hokes  their  throats. 

Except  sweet  nightingale ;  for  she 

Was  bom  to  pain  oilr  hearts  the  more 

With  her  sad  melody. 

Why  shines  the  sun,  except  that  he 

Makes  gloomy  nooks  for  Grief  to  hide, 

And  pensive  shades  for  Melancholy, 

When  all  the  earth  is  bright  beside  ? 

Let  clay  wear  smiles,  and  green  grass  Wjive, 

Mirth  shall  not  win  us  back  again. 

Whilst  man  is  made  of  his  own  gray^ 

And  fairest  clouds  but  gilded  rain  t 
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'  Ob  clasp  me,  street,  wliiUt  tbon  art  mi^e, 
And  do.  Dot  take  my  tears  amiss  ; 
For  tSars  must  flow  to  wasb  aWay 
■■"A  thought  that  show?  so  steni  as  this  ; 
■■  Fbrgwe,  if  Bom«wbHb  I  forget,'  ' 
MliKawW  oom*,  tlie  pre»*htMfe*r:    ■■■  -    '■' 
.    Aafoi^tedBBosBriWBtlefcfi^lK     '  "*        ■   '^ 
,;IiMfl*KBre»l!.tb»  B%ht  ofDis,       ■    ■-.   I   . 

E?#  ^  thqisMi  w»4'briihi  flttH.kiis- 

TtiH  BiwPAaat  \Y^S*  tbfow.  qteii^^  fi^tA*,   ■ 
Ajid  there  i^^F'n  ^happinMf.,    ,  ,.,. 
Tjjj^  m4,es  the  Vwt  ftfraiifl  ,     .•■'-.    ,, 
'  Now  let  us  with  a  spell  isvoke    ■  '    ■'■■->' 
r  ^Y^-i  ^  , 

R  «!^0,Vl*(  _ 


«'?bs,. 


For  sptisiSii,  vitli'Bp^'JeSi^ta-'  '  '' 

She  tannts  nfc^sbitfiiis^  sn(t  KMkes  then^mad. 

•  All  thingsi  atqitqiiflb''4  WM)»:  MsJMsMft.  1 

Born.oft^e^KWt.ww^^iBBiBiBfe.-'     ,.    /, 
To  feel  her  f^r  e^«J;eal  vip^....  ,  .    :  :    ) 

E^eB,tbs,l3iight|  pxti^^upe*  ttSJBorr .  ■ 
Brii^i^.  C0^clu«iifQjt  (>f.  di«gj0ati,  ' 
Like  'tW^etiblps8^iB«9tibg"MlTi, :  . 
Whoste  ^iSflce-spdsjB  flHigi,  ,,-  .  -,.  i 
01*  W^Mfi;^P»  bar,  tril)H^a>afc..  ,  /-' 
Her  fiigbs  and  tears,  tw],  nmsMBSihrtl^  t  -' ' 
There  ifli^fl  ipMiftifl  tM«,li/«,  v     V 

That  .q^ptt^^,  Kitb'i«l|i4t'lwgb(wt.a;4efy-  r- '  ''■ 

But  h^,ii5,(fh^i#  ]yi#|»»«hoty.'    '    .    '' 

Among  Mr  HotxVS- *  Poepjs  "■  tBere  are  s^yerat  Sonneta;  bu* 
we  can  Bcarcely  sKy-tftat  l\e  has  overcon).^'  tile  ^qv^Tbial  difficull)' 
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ivhich  attaches  to  tJkvi  apeata  of '  nonpMitidiii  -  The  thought  ia 
not,  in  general,'  wiwnirht  out  with  that  oleartiess  of  expression, 
and  simple  developtn^ti  *hich  is  tis«6ntial  to  the  full  effect  of 
the  Sonnet — giving  to  -the  potin,  etenwitti  all  its  elaborate 
construction,  an  appearance  of  natutdl  gronth.  The  following 
appears  to  us  the  mopt  fevdurahle  specimen  we  can  select : — 

'  False  PoBTfB  and  Tttbfe. 
<  Look  how  tbd  Wk  toBra  tipwird  and  is  gone, 
Turning  a  spirit  h  he  uiMs  the  sky  I 
His  voice  is  heardt  kul  bodf  there  ie  none 
To  fix  the  vague  excnraiom  of  the  esj*. 
So,  poets', tbngA  are  with  bit  thonph  tbOj  die 
Obscured,  and  hid  b^  itMh'i  obliviUui' abroad, 
And  E»bthinb«riti  the  rich  Melody,     - 
Like  raining  mnsis  fitoai  tlte  naming  doud. 
Yet,  few  the  IJoud 

Their  roices  of  space : 

The  noisy  di 

Of  undisting  le; 

But  only  lar: 
Fill  op  the  s 

We  will  conclude  dur  bnef  Borrey  of  the  contents  of  these 
volumes — of  which  ve  have  said  enough  to  show  our  sincere 
respect  for  the  genius7  and  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  and 
character  of  the  author's  mind— rwi^h  the  folifwing  specimen  of 
his  gayer  manner.  It  is  not  penned  in  that  style  of  riotous  mirth 
in  which  he  sometinies  indulgea:  it  ia  a  playfbl  trifle, — written 
with  his  usual  grace,.  good-lwmo«rj  Ood  kitidllhess  of  feeling. 

'  ROTTEBDAM.   . 

'  1  gaze  upon  a  city — 

A  city  new  and  etrange,^ 

Down  many  a  watery  vista 

My  fancy  tttkea  a  range ; 

From  Bide  to  eide  I  Gauntef, 

And  wonder  wtece  I  am; 

An'^  can  y«u  be  in  Ei^land, 

And'  /  at  Sotteidam  I 
<  Before  me  lie  dark  waters 

In  broad  canals  and  deep, 

Whereon  the  silver  moonbeams 

Sleep,  restless  in  their  sleep ; 

A  sorforflilgatTenrce 

Reminds  me  where  I  am  ; 

Yes,  yes,  you  are  in  Enghind, 

And  I'm  at  Rotterdam. 


* 
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<  Tmli  houses  with  qoaint  gabks> 
Where  frequent  windows  shine, 
And  ^oays  that  lead  to  brid^e% 
And  trees  in  formal  line. 
And  masts  of  spicj  vessels 
From  western  Surinam, 
AH  tell  me  you're  in  England, 
But  I'm  in  Rotterdam. 

*  Those  sulors,  how  outlandish 
The  face  and  form  of  each  I 
Thejr  deal  in  foreign  gestures, 
And  use  a  foreign  sp^ch ; 
A  tongue  not  learn'd  near  Isis,^ 
Or  studied  bjr  the  Cam, 
Declares  that  youVe  in  England, 
And  I'm  at  Rotterdam. 

<  And  now  across  a  market 
My  doubtful  way  I  trace, 
Where  stands,  a  solemn  statue, 
The  Genius  of  the  place ; 
And  to  the  great  Erasmus 
I  offer  my  salaam  ; 
Who  tells  me  you're  in  England, 
But  I'm  at  Rotterdam. 

*  The  coffee-room  is  open— • 
I  mingle  in  its  crowd,— 

The  dominos  are  noisy 

The  hookahs  raise  a  cloud  ; 
The  flavour  now  of  Fearon's 
That  mingles  with  my  dram. 
Reminds  me  you're  in  England, 
And  Fm  at  Rotterdam. 

<  Then  here  it  goes,  a  bumper — 
The  toast  it  shall  be  mine, 
In  Schiedam,  or  in  sherry, 
Tokav,  or  hock  of  Rhine  ; 
It  well  deserves  the  brightest. 
Where  sunbeam  ever  swam — 


«  The  Girl  I  love  in  England  " 
I  drink  at  Rotterdam  I ' 
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Art.  V. — JEgyptens  Stelle  in  der  WeHgeschichte.  {Egypt  restated 
to  her  Place  in  Universal  History,)  By  C.  C,  J.  Bunsbn^ 
Three  volumes.     8vo.     Hamburg:   1845.* 

TTkrobotus,  the  earliest  and  most  competent  of  onr  classical 
•*-*-^  authorities  upon  Egypt,  describes  that  country  and  its  in- 
habitants as  differing  in  the  most  striking  manner — in  climate^ 
soil,  character,  customs,  and  institutions-^rom  all  other  regions 
or  races  of  m^n  of  whom  he  possessed  any  knowledge*  Every 
subsequent  enquiry  has  tended  to  bear  out  the  substantial:  truth 
of  this  statement, — in  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  world  for  which 
Herodotus  wrote ;  for  the  advance  of  geographical  research 'hat 
shown  certain  of  the  pecuUarities  on  which  he  dwells  to  be  more 
or  less  common  to  various  otb^  nations.  * 

The  broadest  general  feature  of  this  singularity  was  their  stern 
exclusive  jealousy  of  national  feeling>-^tbeir  boundless  venera^ 
tion  for  everything  Egyptian,  their  hati*ed  and  contempt  for 
every  thing  foreign.  While  there  are,  probably,  few  countries  of 
the  ancient  world  but  have  borrowed  l«*gely  in  the  progress  of 
Uieir  own  culture  from  Egypt,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  Egyptians 
having  been  indebted  for  a  single  custom  qr  branch  <^  know-> 
ledge  to  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  persons  and  habits  of 
strangers  were  to  them  an  abomination ;  their  visits,  probably, 
as  a  general  rule,  prohibited.  Foreign  travel,  on  their  own  parl« 
seenis  to  have  been  still  more  severely  discountenanced.  The 
legends  of  Egyptian  maritime  colonies,  if  at  all  authentic,  are 
to  be  understood  of  other  than  the  indigenous  race.  With 
abundant  evidence  of  the  extent  and  success  of  their  foreign 
expeditions,  we  hear  of  no  Egyptian  Province  permanently  esta* 
blished  beyond  their  own  immediate  frontier.  Even. thirst  of 
glory  and  martial  enterprise,  like  every  other  taste '  or  talent^ 
became  subservient  to  the  one  grand  object  of  uphcdding  the 
integrity  of  the  state;  by  weakening  its  rivals,.or  augmenting  at 
their  expense,  by  exaction  of  tribute,  its  wealth  -and  internal 
resources*  '         . 

This  principle  of  unblemished  integrity  imparts  a  certain 
grandeur  to  the  national  character  of  the  Egyptians^  superior  .to 
what  any  oth<er  state  can  boast  in  ancient,  or  even  pechaps  in 
modem  times.    We  must  here,  however,  guard  against  confound- 

*  Many  of  our. readers  will  be  glad  to  be  infomied  that  an  Englisb 
Translation  of  this  work,  incorporating  some  addititoal  information,  both 
kisterioal  and  antiquarian,  obtained  since  the  publication  of  thiB  original 
Edition,  and/Cxecuted  under  th^  si4>erintendenoe  >of  M«  fiui^sea  hinjiftlf, 
is  sppn  to  af^peoar.  ,   j  .     ; 


ing,  as  frequently  happens,  the  terms  Nation  and  Empire.  The 
fwsaer  deaiPttee  a.disUA«t  h9«Q0geii««t&9  mee  of  jmep,  uni4«d/l>jr  die 
ties  of  ^emmoiuoiigin^  lang^uage,  and  mftnnetl.  Tt^  wotd  Efiipire, 
on  the  other  hand»  applies  to  any.  laiige -body^rttf.miEJifkecies 
living  under  the  same  system,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  of  law 
^ndi  gQiFeiw»^iit,^^(xwevar  radically  dktlioQtiAi  blood  0(r>fadbil|. 
By  refermc^  ^  tlu$  definition,  Rome,  theg^e^st^fidl  Evptte^ 
^QMttAf  e^rer  |M)iatea9ed  a  palpable  existence.  4»  a  Naibion:  even 
ber  awn  eiidy  jGaJ>ka  bardly  ol^m  f0p  h«r  a  g^d»ni)f  pnoemaiioBal 
nki^ity^  The  aame  m  laiure  or  leas  the  caae.  witb  all  the  gneal 
£a»piD«s  e£  antiquity  a  the  individuality  ol  ika  doviiiiaDt  tiibe 
waa.obliteraled  by  the  e^tei^ion  of  Ha»viijF*  The  figypiians, 
tu  the  olk^  baftd,  while  adv^aoeiitg^  ia  the  above-  aenee,  bat 
aboidear  olaiia  to  imperial  bon^irs,  pveaenty  at-j  9l  smtiom,  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  pbenemeooiL  of.ifts  cl«Mnin'«Bi¥ersai 
bi^pryL  We  htxe  aee  a  singJie  jpeople  of  paee  i^patixed  raee^  and 
UmlcHd  belh  as  to  mimbera  iand  ter«lory^  preaeiiYiii^^  dorinif 
ihouB^adfl  of  yeafs,  tbe  moat  rigid  unity^  of  obaraelei^  oastom, 
tad^aeoial  polity.  WeseQ  thexniesdkitainingf'dQTtag'ftliat  looy 
jpieiiiedy^aB  indamitahle  apiiit  of  political  indep^tdeBce^  <ifbrai  in 
die  n^idsi  of  the  severest  disaaten  and  discoure^ements*  .  We  see 
them  consolidating  a  power,  lerhicb,  ^ile  in  itsr  i^crj  essence 
]Dcom|iatible  witk auch  an  exteoaion  .<tf  fnmtiertasr  formed. the 
boaat  iorf  their  rivals,,  rendered  them  more  than,  a  '^malckler  tbe 
piigjpitiest  among  \hem*  We  see  dftem»  .by  tbe.  foioe.of  thae 
panciple,  wanng  with  u^examj^ed  ropidiffy,  iiram'thcdro^m  na^ 
aided  leaoiiioea^  a  &hric  of  civilisatien^  complqte^  in  Itedf,  and 
•nrpassing,  dn  many  essential  points  of  escellenee,'  what  the 
united  effoiis  of  far  m^e  highly  gifted  raoe»  .ha^re  since  been 
able  to acoompiiBb*  :     :    -   ''  t»    V^-if     '  'rv  .^,f  -  •  - 

Anorlhet  reinarkable  characteristic,  ivhich^  if  not  eacclbsively 
pioper  tathe  Egyptians,  appears  at  least  Jin  theme  in  .'the  neat 
opganic  and  sysitesiatio  form,  is  the  dibpodtios^ « after  a  certain 
adfaneein  fnaitme^  to  stop  short  and  remain  staiieiiaBy.  /  Oa  the 
banse  of  this  cofteus  anomaly  we  have  nsx  room  toi  speeulate) 
of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  little  of  its  faamg 
ferined,  'istatmge  as  it'  may  iqapeary  aflMther  'difiiieiiti  of  tbeir 
•atiwa^  grtaitnesf.  It  is  a^  trite  rule,  largely  «(mfirated  by  tbi 
ekpcpRcineQ  o£  Idstery^  thataadoav  Uke^incttiRiduBUy  hfire  tfaetr 
-ati^es  of  gfOf^  matwitrp^' and  decajri;  and  that  UM^a^aimneflt 
of  any  higb  climax  of  excellence  is  but  the  forerunner  ot  a 
WtCQjprwie'  c^tse  <of  decline^  An  fj^fr^oijdiftwy  4\iiifttif«i  of  na- 
.tionar|«osp^ty,it.mUfoUow,  oaxMMfdy  b^#iH)tt«^dttbrwigfai4ome 
iex)Qe|ition  ta  thu  niiIe,;pB  rather^  saupension  of  i^  rQp^iaiiiMi,'*^y 
/fiuig^  or  sMceblypisg,  a»  It  w^e,  a  o(fr^mw*nms^^i  mi^sBC^ 
ment  as  a  ne  pbts  ultra.    This  point,  it  results A^t^'  the  pviii* 


(npjfe  6{  tfife  m]4  itstelf,  ^otiW  nfecessarihp  bfe  8<wft^tMiig  ^m  of 
tftie  Hf^fest  defeprefe  Of  eicfell^l^cie,  wMbftj  jntlgi^  fr^ifr  thrir  prt* 
r\mi  i^flfbfti;  th^  pebplcJ  hi  qtlt^lcfi^  ^et^  <!ftpAWld  af  ttttafclttgi^ 
OF  this  phtJhdthejioti,  the  histdrjr  of  Eg'yp*  Wens'  a  KtMking-  ^x^ 
ampfe.  Wfe^  ther^  sefe  a  irealous  and  tajjlS  fcoUri^  »f 'imtHebiuaf 
dteVeldpitt^rtt>  suddenly  glrpers^dted  bjr  *  det^^ntiriktten  t6  gd  ti^ 
ftj-thfer/i-tf  a'  bigoted  adhetent^  to  'aft' Itop^rfw^  type -of  Will. 
Mg'her  exttllena^.  Thte  ^ictabt  fflOAum^tW  evJtffc**,  IH  SupiJolli  of* 
ampl^  tradition,  *^W  zM"pTm.i¥&,iMi^^&isktti^  dWI  te^ttfU^J 
tionS^  tb^  ^Jahi€i  k^ttAi^,  ii'tj  and  pdift<^fe^A,  #fth  ^l4lf  GW^k- 
Writers  ttidk^  us  fattriRjlf-Jii'tb*  dajrs  bf  AttJasftdtSd  Otmhpi^i 
ethi^  in  th^ir  snbstkntihl  integrity  tboti^ahdS  6f  yeWS^  btfd^ 
m  tbo^6  of'M^es  ^nd  Abl^hain.  Blit  tb6  i»ii^  'of.  rf«*MJd/'!(di« 
fili)  rapidljr  eatried' td  perfedtibn  tbe  iiefchdhicri'«^hfiyttt>dfdei%iH' 
never  fed  m\ifeH  as  asplttdib' the  ease  arid  etegftflcfe  '  df  thy 
OfeeKs.  With  dn  e^ual  fertility  and  pribbciif  df  ftlv^tfVfef 
tdletit  ill  tfie  inor^  intellfectual  art  of^  Wtt^«;  a^^^vftfHefl  by  «k? 
rarfety  and  subtlety  ttf  tHeir  itrddes  of  trriitiftg',^  t%^  n^Ver  veniJ 
tthred  dti  ttfe  gteat  step  T^^icfcydhfe  cati  Initire  tbeW^ei*  Mf^*^ 
^ge^  df  literary  cultilri^— a  pradtifclal  =Alph*b*t;  tlrisruf^SSiid, 
fti  maby  TfeSpefcts  tlttfeqirSlled,  tb  this  Say^  itt'  tlW-  dettciftaty 
brancftds  irf  ctmiinercfe  atid  mahtifi^tnte,  fin^rfgn  tVafl*  dfifl  navi- 
g-atidri  t^ere  tomp^ritlvfely  ujiknoi^ft  atrtong  tfteii-:-th(i-  tAHt^t 
not<lrit)uslydidtested  and  prohibited.   • 

'  •  These  ahdtafcterfstics  6f  E^pttan  genius,  fts'exeltiriVe  itdHdn-i 
Alitpl  and  its  cottibiiied  prfitciple  of  eh^fgr  and'  torpdr-^^ppar 
rentiy  so  irleoinpatible,  biit  here  so  fihely  mentied — at^  curionsTy 
reflected  Jtt  the  physical  strtictui*e  of  the  rac^.  The  Egypti&ii  19 
adiftitt^d  by  PhysiologiSf  s  to  b6  U  varfety  of  the  ^alblal  Maii,  dfefi 
iihct  iti  im\{{anA  ref^rabfe  to  no  otbef  ^fabdivlsidrt  6f  mjtt  ^^p^d^ti 
'thik  t^ry  ifidiVWualrty,  ho^^v^;  hds'  fUrtber  bWii  db^nrf^  ib 
iibbslstin  the  tiAiAti  6f  d^rtafn  mdtfe  i^rcttoSti^t  fea«<lW#of  fh^ 
Caucaslatf  rinfl  Negr6  rdcfes,— the  tM^d'cfitfetad**,  fe  ij(  '#^^  <* 
hnttiknhy ;  atid  the^  fortoer  ittay  'te  hdd^  as;  re|>tesentfeg' iw  jim^i 
gi-egdi'Ve,  the  lattfeJr  its  statioiiaty  brltfclpfeir  '     = '    •  '    ^ 


!ect  ^t^peaijrin  th^form  tnost  Interfetlng  t&th^  ^tudiWt  bftftife* 
fciStdiy.  TO  systeiri  ^a^,.by*ft:i^^vy  cd{)4ou^Ti«rfSWi^lrifgeftttitfJi^ 
sb  CbiWtitftfted  as  to  i-etid^r  ft  ati  e%in*  TibJJeft^9{»lH  tf6t  dniy 
ti  fWdgiiei^  but  to  iii^\^tM'M^^( th^ cttfzfti^.-  Tlfe .E^ 
tians^or  rather  that  portion  of  them  trf -v^tifi!  ^fe'Jrti^ife^^^ 
iidEfflite?,  Wcf^  dbflbfle^s-  th^  moSt  HeiWu^f^i^  <lf  #tt»^  rtiat 
fev^  eitlisied.  Their  tetiipleS, '  tteft  kotfedS-,  tfi^r  *omW,'  tM# 
tdofe,  ttfeii^  i^orti»dtd;^^tKeit^  ddiir^tld  ruiniWr^,^ateWt  ^it 
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tapgible  objiscl;  they  possessed,  was  covered  with  writings.  '  But  it 
was  a  writ^i^  destined  for  the  use  of  the  writer  rather  than  the 
public — to  QODceal,  as  much  as  to  preserve,  the  facts  it  embocfiied. 
While,  therefore^  there  is  probably  no  country  pf  the  ancieat 
WQr}d,wher£  events  were  more  extensively  recorded^  whether 
registered  in,  the  goverQment  Archives,  or  emblazoned  on  the 
pubjio  Moni^ments,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  where  they  were  so 
little  read  or  understood.  History,  or  even  literature,  in  the 
familiar  9ense  of  the  ti»rm,  they  had  none.  Their  State  Registers 
s^m  to ,  have  been  little  more  than  dry  catalogues  of  Kings,  or 
royal  genealogies,  forming  appendages  to  their  sacred  volumes^ 
and. {reserved  with  the  same  jealous  care  from  eye  or  touch  of 
the  profane.  There  was,  therefore^  but  slender  qb^nce  of  pos- 
terity ey^  obtaining  any  satisfactory  light  on  Egyptian  history 
through  a. purely  Egyptian  medium.  In  their  ea^ly  days,  of  poli- 
tig^l  degradation,  .when  European  men  of  letters  flodied  to  con* 
tftmplatethe  joionuments  of  their  ancient  glory^  national  vanity, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  would  prompt  thi^m  tp  embody  in 
a  jCpn^ected  and  intelligible  form,  for  the  use  of  their  visitors,  the 
evidenoe  of  their  boasted  priority  to  all  other  nations,  in  power, 
civilization,  and  learning.  This  purpose,  however,  seemed  to  be 
better  served  by  keeping  the  original  matter  in  their  own  hands, 
and  dealing  it  out  in  such  portions,  or  under  such  a  colourings  as 
the  occasion  might  suggest.  Their  guests,  as  it  happened,:  were 
equal).y  pleased  with  this  arranjgement.  The  ^  Greeks,  distin- 
guished as  they  were  fpr  thirst  of  knowledg^p  and  success  in  its 
pursuit,  were  at  all  times  comparatively  deficient  in  the  science 
of  Critical  Philology,  and  their  labours  in  tfai^  department  were 
solely  or  chiefly  confined  to  their  own  language.  The  study  of 
foreign  literature  held  put  little  temptation ;  and  the  investi- 
gation of  foreign  history  from  native  sources,  unless  at  second- 
hand, appears  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  them.  It  seems 
doubtf^Ji,  froni  any  evidence  transmitted  by  themselves,  whether 
any  Qreek  writer  upon  Egypt  was  master  of,  the  jEI^yptian 
tongue,  still  less  of  the  art  of  reading  Hieroelyphies.  Mlien  we 
ri^ot  on  the  active,  penetrating  genius  of  tlgis  people,  and  their 
extraordinary  success  in  other  still  more  dry  and  laborious 
branches  of  learning,  this  certainly  appears  a  most  singular 
Pihenomenon. ,  It  were  foreign  to  our  present  object  to  enlarge 
on, its  explanation.  The  shortest  and  safest  that  here  occurs 
to  us  is,  that  the  brilliant  genius  of  the  Greeks  had  its  ano- 
malies, as  well  as  the  methodical  intellect  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  this  was  one  of  them. 

,  In  the  |iays,  iqdeed,  wheiji  Herodotus,  our  most  copious  Pag^n 
authority,  yisited  E^ypt,  historical  research  among  his  own 
countrymen  was,  as  it  ever  afterwards  continued  in  re^pard  to 
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remote  ages^  r^h^  poetkai  than  praetieaL  With  Homer  and 
Hesiod  for  their  native  authorities,  they  were  the  less  likely  to 
be  fastidious  in  receiving  the  traditions  of  a  neighbour  so 
greatly  surpassing  themselves  in  antiquity  and  splendour  ; 
delivered  on  authority  for  whose  learning  and  veradty  they 
entertained  a  profound  veneration.  That  the.  Egyptian  Priests, 
on  their  part,  tdok  ample  advantage  <tf  these  dispositions,  in 
furtherance  of  their  twofold  object  of  mystifying  and  magnify- 
ing their  national  annals,  the  text  of  Herodotus  supplies  abua* 
dant  proof.  We  there  find  a  general  outline  of  Pharaonic  suc- 
cession, comprising  in  the  details  much  accurate  and  valuable 
matter,  but,  as  a  whole,  confused,  diiyointed,  and  fabulous ; — * 
the  events  least  creditable  to  the  Egyptians,  suppressed  or 
glossed  over ;  those  which  made  to  their,  honour,  amplified  and 
exaggerated.  The  most  remarkable  crisis  in  their  whole  history, 
the  Shepherd  conquest,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  this 
author,  nor  indeed  by  .apy  other  classical  organ  of  their  popular 
tradition*  His  Cicerone's  sly — to  him  unintelligible — allusion  to 
it,  under  the  figure  of  a  ^  King  Philitis  (Philistine)  who  fed  his 
<  flocks  around  the  pyramids,'  together  with  the  strange  blending 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  fable  in  the  legends  of  Paris  and  Helen, 
Menelaus  and  Proteus,  Perseus,  Danae,  lo,  &c.,  abundantly 
evince  how  ready  the  native  Pundits  were  to  turn  to  burlesque 
account  the  credulity  of  their  pupils. 

Herodotus,  however,  sufficed  forthe  wants  of  his  public  during 
its  flourishing  ages.  The  few  supplementfiU'y  notices  prior  to  the 
Alexandrian  period  are  vague  and  incidental*  How  little  prac« 
tical  importance  Plato,  and  by  inferen^  his  age,  attached  to 
the  realities  of  Egyp^tian  history,  appears  fiH>m  his  fable  of 
Atlantis  s  where  this  acknowledged  fountain-head  of  human 
science  and  civilization  becomes,  in  his  hands,  a  mere  piece  of 
fabulous  mechanisoii — like  the  lion  or  the  fox  in  ^S^p — to  il- 
lustrate, by  a  series  of  elegant  but  extravagant  fictions,  his 
own  no  less  elegant  but  no  less  visionary  Physiological  theories. 

The  decline  of  original  genius  in  art  or  literature  is  attended,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  by  an  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  science  of  criticism.  The  epoch  of  this  crisis  among  the  Greeks 
was  that  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy.  Under  the  mild  sway  of 
the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  herself  became  the  most  flourishing  seat 
of  this  new  branch  of  pursuit.  Among  the  objects  aealously 
promoted  by  these  munincent  Princes,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  elucidation,  from  original  sources,  of  the  early 
history  of  nations  more  ancient  than  their  own  ;  and  Egypt,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  was  not  overlooked.  The  interposition  of 
royal  authority)  with  perhaps  a  certain  yielding  of  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  the  native  Priesthood  to  the  more  genial  spirit  of 
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ffaetr  new  ttiattef^,  cbmbiiied  to  Btetitsi  t<$  thucl  ^tinlff  li^  in«tch 
benefit  from  this  useful  ent^rpri^  m  tbe  «k(Amcl^  of  it6  ir^ordft 
qualified  u  to  derive.  In  tb«  rei^n  of  Ptolemy  Pfcik^Hf4iu4^ 
nearljr  siiiHiltaneoyA  with  the  Septttftgint  Ve^ion  of  the  Serip- 
tur^  Manetho,  a  leamed  priest  of  Sebenny tus,  prep^t^ed  fr6m  the 
Temple  archiresi  a  coiuiedted  mi\^  of  Egyptian  anflUls^  com- 
prising^ begidea  preaitiUe  of  gods,  heroes^  (kc4^  tdirtjr  dynasties  of 
mortal  Kinggy  with  names^  dates  of  aece^sion^  knA  f  ^tnarka1^k^eYen(s 
ef  eaeh  epoch.  The  work  wiis  eompo^ed  in  good  Oreek  styl^. 
The  native  men  of  letters  in  th«  ureek  provinces  were,  from 
necessity,  better  versed  i« '  the  language  df  tiheir  nfr^ters  than 
those  in  the  vernacular  dialect ;  atfd  Manetho'W&«  a  competent 
HeUenist.  We  shall  reserve  our  further  remarks  on  this  compl* 
lation  for  a  future  psg^*  By  ordei^^  the  suceeediii^  Ptolemy,  a 
catalogue  o9  table  of  the  earlier  Phaifftohs^  Arom  Menes  down- 
wards,  was  drtfwn  up  by  Emtostbenes^  a  drstti^itislied  nmstei'  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  compri^d  but  thirty-height  Kings ; 
but  was  foHowed  ttt>  by  his  disciple  Apollodbms,  suttidmed 
^  the  Cbronographer,'  ih  ti  farther  succession  of  fifty-three  ii^igns. 
The  importance  of  these  documents,-  the  fomieir  of  which  alone 
bas  been  pteservted,  will  appear  in  the  sequel; 

Afterthis  ep^^,  little  pt*ogress  was  made  by  th^  6¥^k,'  and  still 
less  by  the  Rowan  meivof  lettet^s^  in  the  field  M  Eg^tiah  Research. 
Diodorus^  with  improved  resources,  Mi  while  g^tilt  nw>re  diibo- 
l»ite^  is  lem  Quthentie  thstn  Aerodotos.  Not*  can  we^hisive  better 
evidence  of  the  prevailiftg'deficieiyey  of  cri'tieal  spirit  than  the  fad, 
that  neither  iit  his  eommehfarie^  nor  iii  thes^  6f  dther  elassrcal 
authorities  of  Ae  period,  arc  either  Man^ho  or  Eratosthenes 
so  much  as  mefltfoned  r«r  reference  to  any  questidti  of  Egyptian 
history.  The  currert-t  of  reseaneh  had  fallen,  ih  fttct,  below  the 
cM  level  of  HerodolnS' ;  attd  was  the  more  tutbid,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  increased  ignorance  and  (juackery  of  the  local  tldemasters  by 
whom  it  was  regulated.  The  earKest  recorded  author^ho  men- 
tJotts  Manfetho  is  Apion,  himself  a  bom  Egyptian,  who,  in  K 
tract  composed  again^  the  Jews,  quotes  to  thefr  discretRt,  from 
his  bistory,  a  popular*  Egyptian  version  of  the  E±odus,  TTiis 
led  to  a  retof  t'  from  Josephtrt,  which  Is  chiefly  vakrable  as  pre* 
serving  M  important  extract  from  the  same  Wiorft. 

It  is^  however,  to  thfe  genius  of  early  Chrfstfew  Hteratute, 
n^t  to  -the  AlexanAian  compilers,  that  the  Wstoifjr  of  Egypt  is 
UMbef  the  gi^atest  obligations ;  ehieflif  as  hstVing  been  the  iheans 
of  preserving  the  stibstanoe  of  ftese  latt^  more  iitdispensaWe 
a^thoriri^.  Sctentlfic  cht6tt61ogf,  ftotri  fts  dontiteiibn  wfth 
Religious  dogitMt,  haw  began  to  attract  g^rfeater  attenticm  than  m 
Pagan' titees 5  a*d  Manetho  catnc  in  ftnr  an  special  share;  owidg 
io  the  f^aaU;^4l<Me  coiinexioki  between  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian 


aitnabu  ^  Hiif  nf orik,  with  otb^r  j^ftwlM. .  wa Aaritiwit  on  Oriental 
bkl0ry»  wa»  Apil^mdedi^  <CQianwnted  by  JuHwAfriftaBoii 
Bi$bop  of  Simma*8f»J^iQQp^i%  abcnil;  the  ye^  800*.  The  f>rigiMl 
work  ;(rf -tim  karJMd  Pjr^bte  ]ui»  not  tisacbW  ua;  but*  extracts 
from  it,  comprisiag stho  .Tbiffcy .  (}yfl(a$tiea  oncare  pr  Jesa  fjntire,  to- 
gdthfc  witb  th«.  >Table'  of  £ralo9lbf oe%  and  aaine  oth/er  more 
apaei^phal  dopuotenta  ^r  a '^mlar  obma^tary  ata  ^mbocUad  ia 
the  Chf  onogiapliLy  of  GeorgiAB  Syno^Um^^a  %«tolio©  monk  of 
the  moth  centuty.  The  ^ynastftes  have  «Uo  bi^eq  prefiJery^d  in 
the  Chroo^jo^  of  f^aaabiufi)  ivhtch  haav^aeted  ys  nearJy  entiie, 
In^iin  AraM»iaii 'Yi^fsiQDy'MrUlfii  the  Egyptian  portion  of,  it  also 
fonaft  part^of  tfa«jc(iia[»latbn  ^f .  Sync^ius.  MaMtho'a  number^ 
sa.they  Btoodf  beii^  widely  int)oasiatant  miik  the  received  cluro^ 
Bology  of  tfae>  OU  iT^ament^  recourse  washed  to.yamais 
exftddioa^/ !n .^ordb»' to  Imtig' the  iwM  into*  brnmony^  Such 
wera  ih^  assnmplmi  of  oontismperiatMDna  dynaaliiea)  and. of  year& 
af  iour,  (tiurec^  or  eTon  one  notithyid  the  ^cumtive  Egyptian 
eale&dar.  -  <  . . '    ,  r,  -\  ?   . 

;  During  a^ewl  eapiAttriea  ai  nilodecn  reseat abi  1^  jtakiito  of 
various  distinguislHKd.sefaeltes  ivjtreiesescused  ia.ainiiJar  specula^ 
ttoQS*  Amoii^  theaa^  Marahavi  iii  diBtinguuAed  for  the  boldincsB 
aad  iageatdty^  if  onot:  the  suocesa^  of*  b&,  attempts  to  clemr  uj> 
difieultieeu ;  He  has  die  fln»it».  at,  leaat^  of  first  ^rightly  appreei-' 
ating  the  aiii^iior  vdiujs  of  Eratois&faeiiei^^.  as  a  g«dide  to  other  less 
oritwal  a^thfirititieei  ;  He  assmnca^  liktr  EMfiebtya^.the  ezastenoe 
of  eoiitaEnpbrai7  inikfiealdent  »kixigdoBia  in  different  parts -.of 
JStgypi ;  adepttBg<  the  Thebani  Uneof  firatoethenes  as  the  e}delr 
branch,  and  the  Bumbeas  in  his.  Table  ats  tlse  truB>chroBok)gieaI 
key<to  the  pariod  oreir  whieh  they  extend.  AUsnch  theories^ 
however^  ^onere  ludb  ^prcqpiiig' it  the  ^ik,  mtbe  absehce  c^  li^t 
froai  the  singlaqtiaitef /wbctttferitteoiilcL  behoped^^-^the  original 
native  moaiinnjentaj  The  solution  oi  the  grand  eoigma,  ivhioh 
alone  eoald  'lead  to»  their  right  wsdanstandkig,  the  art  of  deci^ 
luring  th^r  iangnage,  if  as  Teserr^d  fioir  our  own  geneiatioD. 

The  first  ^iMkMiMiessfdlly  afyptied  tkiaimportaat  diseorery  to 
the  elud4atie»iaf  £^yptisD'h]8tQry,.ihRSttheeeIfibrkted  J.  Fs.  Ckarav 
poUien.  > Hie vesrteration  of  Mania's  XVIIItkand  XlXthdy^ 
aasikB^ef  th«  )me>  of  Pffn^0es>tafaoiterestabIished  theyr  ifcoamthry'ii 
indepeiukiicey  after  oentmJea^offecfjgiKasuBpatien,  .muiei'  wfaors 
MbM6  flidurished,  tbe  Xxodiia  tiftife  plaeey  the  armiea  of  Egypt 
peiletnrted  v|etorhniSii4itx>  xtiataat  fiMDeign  laads^  and  her  niskkst 
aiidntitneatst  iff'  ait>weref*«t«c4ed*^  a  maaterpieee  of  ingeBuity  { 
hnd,  alfeh^tgh  Itablei^ln  manyioi  its  details^  ts  corre«trav  sdU 
remains  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  researches.  Equal  siiooeta 
afali€pidid<fti9(e8»tsiia  twgard to^  tU  vnlniibgbdynasties^^ad  wiMSi  to 
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be  expetsted  from  the  duperi^r  light  reflected  upon  tlietn  by  col- 
lateral history.  That  he  was  net  so  fortunate  in  dealing  with 
remoter  epochs,  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  less  traetable 
nature  of  the  subject,  chiefly  to  the  premature  death,  which,  in 
1832,  brought  his  distinguished  career  to  a  close. 

In  the  interval  between  this  event  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen's  publication,  the  names  most  distinguished 
in  the  same  field  of  pursuit  are  those  of  ChampoUion's  friend 
and  pupil,  Ippolito  Rossellini  of  Pisa,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson, 
and  Dr  Lepsius  of  Berlin.  To  the  strictly  philological  branch 
of  the  subject^  the  studies  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  devoted,  and 
with  signal  success.  He  has  the  merit  «f  purging-  the  sys* 
tem  of  Champollion  of  various  defects,  which  must  otherwise 
have  provted  fertile  sources  of  error ;  and  of  both  simplifying  the 
method  and  extending  the  limits  of  his  graminar  and  vocieibulary. 
In  the  illustration  of  the  habits  andittstitutionsof  the  Egyptian 
people,  the  labouiB  of  the  other  two  writers  above  named 
have  been  equally  productive.  Wilkinson's  admirable  series  of 
volumes  here  leave,  indeed,  little  to  supply  or  desire.  Less 
progress  was  made  in  the  historieal  department,  the  ultimate 
scope  of  all  the  others.  By  the  joint  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
Rossellini,  Wilkinson,  and  various  enterprimig  English  traveU 
lers,  additions  were,  it  is  true,  made  firom  time  to  time  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  period  already  investigated  by  Champollion. 
The  names  and  genealogical  connexion  of  various  Kings  prior  to 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  were  also  elicited  from  the  Monuments. 
Beyond  that  dynasty,  however,  all  attempts  to  frame  an  admis- 
sible system  of  chronology  proved  as  abortive  as  those  of  the 
French  antiquary.  The  obstacles  seemed  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  previous  success^  To  discard  die  authority  of  the 
native  annalist,  from  the  point  where  we  first  find  difficulty  in 
understanding  him,  after  so  clear  a  vindication  of  his  credit  up 
to  that  point,  seemed  unreasonable.  To  account  for  seventeen 
dynasties,  on  the  other  hand,  comprising  some  hundred  Kings, 
and  extending  a  thousand  years  or  two  beyond  the  received 
Scriptural  epoch  of  the  Deluge,  appeared  hopeless  upon  any, 
even  the  most  liberal  theorv  of  connexion  between  sacred  and 
profane  history.  Enquiry,  therefore^  was  bro«^ht  very  much  to 
a  stand-still,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  now  and  then,  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  determined  Procrustes  of  our  native 
school  of  Chronology,  to  squeeze  at  all  hazards,  by  a  mercileat 
process  of  amputation,  the  more  obstinate  esitremities  of  the 
Mummy  of  Manetho^  within  tbe<  limits  of  his  own  prescribed  bed 
ci  orthodoxy. 

M^  Bunsen  is  the  first  who  has  ventured  boldly  to  grapple 


mtii  the  wkole  thirty  dynasties ;  and  with  a  success  whijch^  if  not 
complete,  surpasses  probably  the  anticipations  of  the  warmest 
weU-wisher»  to  his  undestaking.  If  he  has  not  been  able  to 
aeotsh  erery  head  of  the  fonnkiable  Hydra,  he  has  i^t  least  gone 
far  to  disable  her  carcass,  and  paralyse  her  fatiHre  efforts  to  ob-* 
struct  the  better  cultivation  of  the  wilderness  she  haunted.  He 
haS' brought  to  the  struggle  all  the  resources  of  extensive  learning 
and  unwearied  indKwtry ;  together  with  that  spirit  of  intuitive 
CpmbioAtidn  in  which  the  German  school  of  hutorical  criticism 
stands  pre-eminent, — sharpened  and  matured  by  early  and  sedu* 
lous  training  under  its  greatest  master,  bis  distinguished  friend  and 
patron,  I^iebuhr.  When  we  say,  that  on  some  .prominent  points 
of  his  system  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity' of  opposing  him, 
we  shall  the  more  readily  obtain  credit  for  impartiality,  in  ex- 
pressing our  opinion^  tha^  as  a  system^  it  is  aubstantially  correct ; 
that  he  has»  first  and  alone,  proved  the  existence  of  a  solid  kernel 
of  authentic  history,  in  the  enture  sedes  of  the  Manethonian  dy- 
nasties,— extending  from  the  infancy  of  human  society,  through 
several  thousand  years  i»rior  to  the  origin  of  our  existii^  fabric 
of  civilisation. 

M*  Bunsen's  work,  however,  is  not  confined  merely  to  a  disqui^ 
ntion  upon  the  darker  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  It  contains 
a  complete  and  valuabki.^est  of  the  whole^oience  oi  Egyptology^ 
as  reconstituted  during  tl^  present  century.  The  first  of  his 
now  publisbed  volumes  offers  a  general  view  of  the  previous  Sages 
of  research,  from  Herodotus  down  to  the  present  day ;  with  a  cri«- 
tical  estimate  of  the  principal  authorities,  an<dent  and  modern. 
Then  follows  a  compcAdious  summary  of  the  hieroglyphical  sys- 
tem, as  improved  by  Lepsius ;  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary ; 
and,  finally,  of  the  Mythology  of  the  Egyptians.  The  second 
and  third  volume^. comprise  the  properly  histortcal  portion  of  his 
labours.  A  fourth  is  promised,  connecting  the  Egyptian  annals 
with. those  of  contemporary  nations.  To  the  historical  branch 
of  the  subject,  our  own  attention  will  be  chiefly  confined.  It 
were  impossible,  indeed,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Article,  to 
do  full  justice  to  this,  extensive  and  profound  series  of  researches. 
With  its  mytholi^ical  department  we  shall  willingly  dispense^ 
It  is  the  one  which  possesses  the  least  charm,  either  of  novelty 
or  interest;;  and  where,  we  doubt  if  the  utmost  extent  of  discovery 
could  add  much  of  any  real  value  to  the  existing  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  Suj£ce  it  to  say,  that  M.  Bunsen's  is  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  exposition  we  have  yet  met  with,  of  this  extrava- 
gant and  enigmatical  system.  On  the  philological  element  we 
shall  touch,  merely  in  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  at 
the  outset}  a  right  understanding  as  to  the  author's  method  of 


EtiemglKpbieal  inlerprelBtaoli ;  oa  the  TaUdftyliof^rviickiisiUlw 
ftdOilftor  argUmentfiimiitt  sirgtreatly  d^ctiK^^  ^  <     «[ 
^  LepsiuS)  andvuftec  himiBilDseB^  (vc^j*  ii  p.  403,^«f»)  tdass  t)i9 
who|e  H»f  oglyiphical  «8i9»6/far  binder  two  iDoadB^^Uebgraidiiit  ^fA 
Ffao]i0tio'}'^^a«,o£'ob^ctfi^ida«l  si^sw^qf^  They  disoard: 

GfaampoUicm'fi  mtire  anbftle  di^iibuMon  o£  4ke  fontier  dats  iatfr 

iag  tlus  BxiBiite^  often  iadiBtingdidiiiblQ  nk^t^bf  dka  skaded  of 
differenoe  in  tk^d  ^arietias^'aQdithat  all  pcnorm^sabfttantiaU^p 
the  aattte  fbii6ii<ni6  in  the  lirtitten:  tcixISi  The  thteesdiolM^ 
however^. agree  in  inysibttnl^  eieMaia  ef  the  ide^rapbio  elmea^ 
widk  the  mbrecqnlargied  po^r  of' generic,  6r  eoinrnon  91^  o€ 
Qbje^ta^  in  theii  ooik<^?6  of  abslraet  ^{^ity;  ^  with  wUdl^ 
pawer.  they  ate  fqfxpended:  Isiothef  ehahioters  or  givftlps.  •  fW 
QXampie:  the. Hietogly pile  afged^  mamtity^  M^ifig^H  Pbo^. 
aetb  pit)per  nanne^^iiidmitiMly  ftoir  a  pattiottlar  indi^idMl  ol  m^ 
or  other  olttUy  bvA  nierely  <^at  math  pdpef  flfuni^  m  t4  be  lirfef«* 
^ted  in  the  one^  i»tbar  itharn  the  olheif  wea^t^  Th^se^  aeeord*^ 
XBgly^  aare  fdaged  undet  n  flopaiAte  bsad  of  D^t^imitittdte  sijgii^ 
{DeutbUder^)  to  the  number  of  120.  Inclusive  ^  th«0d^  tb# 
whole  Ideao^kjfdiio  depart»ei»t  <»iiipyiie»  ii8.0>'  ebtftiotimw     • 

It  is^  hciwevery  in  the  Vbca^iU  dietsfi  thjaf  'dn^  tn^N^vcrUfftnle  df 
X^iuft  npoii  GhaKpottio^  a9«  cbi^^M>i^¥fiihte.  Tb^  FMncb 
eritid  raeked  the  wh(^*n«anberof  ^l^Aciertf  eft dcfdd> With  1%^ 
netio  power,  amdantiAf  to  npwM^ol'  26^  utid^f  dbe  g«iieriA 
head  of  alphabetic  ^  eaah  lett^  beitfg^  Vkm^lkJtted  a  latge  mtnf* 
bet  ef  represetitalaveBy  oapabte  of  the  ustMd  ecmbinatioii  with  it^ 
neighbours  iote  word^  aM  ^Ilables.  Thid  iiii*#ieldy  allttfi  Lepf- 
sius^  foUow^  by  B<ffiNie»4  distvibat^sr  iiif  o^I.  Purely  Alfhdbetfo^ 
IL  Sylhbbic;  and  II^v  Mii^^d  Htoro^typbies. 

The  feitmer  Ift^d  oommfiBe$  Inf  d(,  tlpw^d»  of  100  ^fg^M.  £«# 
of  theses  Lepsius  ascertained  thttt  abonVSO'  viioM  W«^^  used  Pho>* 
netic^lly  in  the  fle«riebing  ag^t  of  Bgy^tittn  ai^  |  afid  BuaeeiK 
f  estriets*  this  ntnnbet  to  35,  fdt*  the  rteet^r  ^^hs  to^  n^id^  biif 
own  reeeardiet  extend ;  tb^  edtaMisht^ig  the  iMpertairt  hstt^  tlwC 
the  Egyptian  atphab^  ptt>pei,  in^  \!\6S  m^gin^  Wtts^  Hftte  itiMe  btdky 
thim  the  Greoe^Phoenice^.  The  admtiens^  efaiefty  foA  ^ace 
during  the  Greek  end  l6otnAn  perioAr.  ^ 

The  two  other  elasseir  ef  Pbonetic^efiarikbter  doiiibine  Ae  alpha- 
betize with  the  idMgiraphie  power ,'  dnd  both  cM^eqtienfly  admit 
the  same  definition  of  Miiced,  wfatd^  M.  Bunsen  restilets  to  the 
hitter«  In  the  feii^et,  a  liiondsvlfobic  sound  may  be  ifepresented, 
either  by  a  figtife  of  the  object  it  denotes,  or  by  that  figure  armed 
with  the  phonetic  power  of  initial  lettfef  of  the  Wofd,  eombhted 
with  another  {mrifety  alpli^betio  eharaeter,  to^  con^Iete  if.    Thutf 


Ahf  oit^%  vm^.  Im  oylUkbii^y  ei^vM^oidlv  eUher  by  thd  f  gore  of 
a»  Alt^9  P?  by  tbftt figure  eiidii0d  wilk  ih^  Phooetio  power  ^  A^ 
flomtAP^  with  A  purdy  alpiifib^^  edf  b»  b.  Tbii  monoayllabui 
grOiUfft  hm^i^i  may  filipba  med  to.  dmiH#  otheradlyecildibeasing 
the  a^ot^^Qfrnfy/QiPOiiiy  4veii  ^^ri  iata  Ihe  compofiitiiiii  of.lonijer 
wqr4f^  jfoi^iratfQfilAt.tbe.  flame  figate  .9f  to  Allar,  i^ingle  or 
^uHppaHQfkd  aa  aba^^y  mayals^i  stand  for  ab,  .^  donee;  or  as 
fir^  pMt  ^f'  the  W9r4t  M)4»>  M«  €dM^»  Tbeie  diffieMst  meaitaaBga  of 
tke  SM^  ^w  ara  distuigvtshedy  wlfiiea  oaoeBaaryi  by.  aubjioimiiig 
a  ]>taviaiofiUY«  ^ma,  /Abo«t  lO^a^A^btta  are  ranged  by  Mi 
Biiia«)^,iiiiwW  tbis  p^ad^  Xba  leroainiiBg  diaad  of  niixed  liiaro> 
gly |>bi§$:  ia  bqt  an  ^Ikatioo  of  die  laoo^  proce»  ia  polysyllable 
ffom^  Tbus  4be  a^}'^^^  Nofirti}  D'opf^  «aay  be  •  exfveased^ 
eitk^  'fjlaapj^y.  by  ils*  synboUc  reprea^Btativey  a  hite^  orr  by  the 
$garepf  a  liH^^.wilh.ibe  pbonelie  power  of  N,  «vd  the  «lfaer 
purely  alpbfibetio  Bif  iusi  I*  ry  &o«i  lo  oemplete  the  wo^k  M^ 
BuQ$w  giV9a  ftbdUt  jSfty  ebaraloters  of  this  ]aiid«  Tlie  diffidveqee^ 
tb^efore^  between  il|e  Fhopsetic  valae  ef-^w  sylkbie  or  nizt^ 
pjbava^te^i  Aiid  of  tbe. purely  alp}iai»4ie  fian^  is,  the(t  the  formet 
can  only  be  used  as  initial  letters ;  and  «iiiy  in  eeoibtnalfeii  wit^ 
the  sii^e  oonomnaiH^  or  groiqi  of  ommbma^  Mtrcessarf  le  eom* 
pie^  tJbe  woffd' whiob  they  AgiicaAbeiy  represents 

The  obarafitera  kitsrpreUediB  M.  BmisMt's  tabks  thus  asMMint 
lA^i  to  ttpiwiuvla  of  seyma  hhiadi^  about  :ei|ffat»4Hiitiw  of  the  entire 
nnmb^rrobservabl^  oai  the  moilttineBt&i  Tbatquestfonhiereamesi 
Wba^  g^ijtfiitotee  barvie  we  for  the  vididityof  thia  interptetalioA  ? 
ConaUeriiPg  tib^^slrangeiy  <»dn]^eated  ntttors^of  tbe  whde  fi^s<^e«ft) 
and  the  number,  variety,  and  subtilty  of  its  component  elements ; 
considering  that  they  repregont,  not,  as-4^  first  supposed,  the 
comparatively  living  Coptic  tongue,  but  a  primitive  sacred 
Egyptian  jdi^le^ts  (apotbor  sesullt  of  the  Genteni  ^tlauxA  of  te- 
search,)  our  knowledge  of  whiok.  is  derified^  and  #h(ch  tbereu 
foee  bas  itself  to  he^recbn^ttiifrtedy  from  tke  Hie¥og)y(yhfe  tetts ; 
eoiiHdering,  farther,  that  the  wrOfig  ifttcfrpretiition  of  a  ^i^^ 
obariBteter  of  this  e^Mifk  ))h6h(^tico-%urative  tnass  may  vitiate 
the  reading  of  a  whole  inschtptlon  ; — ought  it  not,  upon  every 
prindpte  w'  sotinfd  critlbisrii,  t0  be  held  indispensably  tp  the 
application  of  atiy  giyen,  sign  Iko  the  historical  texts^  tbat  ,it« 
value  should'  be  established,  not  laerely  to  tb?  satisfaction  oi 
the  individual  interpreter,  %\^  of  the  sdentifie  pubiic  ?  Thia  oomn 
d^Uon,,  bowj?ver»  ba^  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  unless  in  respeot  of  a 
Qo»gaj^ativi?ily  limited  povtion^  of  M^  Bonsev's  cataiegoe.  Onr 
eonfidenee,  indecc^  in  his  o^wn  eritiesd  j<ddgm«nt  nifm  probity, 
woul^  i«id^ice  usy  atf<«i^efifeMilriJi^5.to  be  Satisfied  4vtth  his  pei^ 
sonal  guarantee,  wherever  it  has  been  afforded.    But  the  greatell: 
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part  oi  bb  interpretations  are  presented  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
others,  on  whose  literary  discretion  we  do  not  place  a  similar  re« 
lianoe-^for  example,  the  Grrammar  and  Dictionary  of  ChampoU 
lion.  The  changnes  effected  by  Lepsius  in  the  system  of  that 
author,  with  the  fact  that  bis  interpretations  wer&fotinded  od  the 
modem  Coptic  dialect,  would,  in  themi^elves,  imply  the  inaccu- 
racy of  numerous  articles  in  his  lists.  What,  therefore,  is  now 
required,  to  give  consistency  and  authority  to  the  speculations  of 
Egyptologers^  is  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Interpreted  ele- 
ments,  each  accompanied,  where  not  already  upon  record,  with 
the  chain  of  evidence  on  which  it  rests^  M.  Bunsen  is  himself 
aware  of  this  deficiency ;  and  regrets  that  the  purely  philological 
department  of  his  subject  should  have  been  neglected  in  fiavotir 
of  its  miscellaneous  branches.  So  long,  however,  as  the  defect 
remains  unsupplied,  few  Hierogly  phical  texts  can  pretend  to  more 
than  a  hypothetieal  or  apocryphal  value ;  nor  can  professional  in- 
terpreters have  any  right  to  complain,  as  M.  Bunsen  himself  ap- 
pears to  do,  of  the  scepticism  that  still  lingers  in  many  respect- 
able, perhaps  over-scrupulous  quarters,  concerning  all  historical 
speculations  based  on  their  art** 

Lest  these  remariks  should  appear  incon^tent  with  the  faidi 
we  have  professed  in  the  general  results  of  M •  Bunsen's  own  in- 
vestigations, it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  they  rest  chiefly  on 
that  limited  portion  of  the  hieroglyphic  vocabulary,  of  which  we 
possess  the  most  accurate  knowledge-^he  proper  names  and 
titles  of  kings  and  royal  personages,  with  the  terms  significant  of 
their  genealogical  connexion,  or  of  the  dates  and  dumtion  of  thdr 


*  The  subjoined  examples  of  lubricity  or  inacouracy,  even  in  M. 
Bnnsen's  TaUes,  will  jastify  the  above  remarks. 

No.  19  of  the  Table  of  mixed  Hieroglyphics,  is  a  Searabee,  rendered 
cheper^-^^XonQf  or  with  the  usual  alphabetic  supplement.  In  the  Ideograpluc 
Table  (Dingbilder,  No.  227,)  the  same  sign  appears,  sinilarly  reBder«lf 
hut  with  the  note  appended^  that  *  ChampQllion  and  others  read  it  Ur* 
In  the  numerous  rojal  titles,  in  M.  Bunsen's  plates^  where  it  occurs,  it 
is  read,  after  Champolliop,  *  ter'  If  «  fer'  be  right,  the  mixed  Hiero- 
|p;!yphic, «  cheper,*  must  be  g'ected.  If  the  latter  be  retained,  the  read- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  M.  Bansen'a  royal  rings  must  be  wrong.  lo 
-Champollion's  Lexicon  we  find  the  sign  interpreted  <  thoJ 

Among  the  ideographic  aigiis,  (No.  892,)  is  one  resembling  a  paddle 
ixf  shorel,  aod  interpveted  <  user  J  It  appears  again  among  the  mixed 
Hieroglyphics,  (35,)  where  it  is  rendered  <  tet,'  while,  in  the  rojral  nainei» 
(Plate  II.  4h  d«  III*  3.  c  hc*^)  fuoul  numorous  other  inscnptkma,  it  ^ 
read « tu* 
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reigas*  These  are  in  fact  the  same  clasls  af  materials  which 
eaabled  CbampoIUon  to  elucidate  the  dynastieB  from  the  X  Vlllth 
downwards,  and  which»  with  our  present  improred  knowledge 
and  bettet  stock  of  materials^  afford  an  equally  solid  groundwork 
for  ulterior  researches.  Much  beyond  this,  M.  Bunsen  admits 
his  incompetency  to  proceed.  ^  There  is/  savs  he,  <  no  scholar 
^  at  this.momeiSkt  qualli&ed  to  read  off  a  single  entire  section  of 
*  one  of  the  hieroglyphical  papyri,' — (vol.  i.  p.  320 ;)  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  has,  upon  the  whole,  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  this  candid  declaration. 

In  passing  on  to  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  it  will  be 
pnoper  to  o£^  a  concise  view  of  the  authorities  to  which  he 
ohiefly  defers.  These  are  of  two  classes— Literary  Documents, 
and  Figured  Monuments.  To  the  former  class- belong,  1.  The 
Dynasties  of  Manetho,  (vol.  i.  p.  99,  8eq,)^^2*,  The  Catalogues 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus,  (p«  155,  seq*)* — and,  3.  The 
Preserved  .Papyri,  especially  a  most  important  one  in  the  Turin 
Collection,  (p«  82.)  Of  the  second  class,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  two  great  Genealogical  Tables  of  Karnak  and  Abydos, 
(p.  62,  ^9*,)  with  several  other  similar,  hut  less  numerous,  lists 
of  royal  na^es;  besides  many  scattered  singly,  or  in  lesser 
gproups,  over  the  face  of  the  miscellaneous  monuments. 

JMUnetho's  History,  was  divided  into  three  books;  The  first 
terminated  with  the  XI th  dynasty ;  the  second  with  the  XJXth ; 
the  third  with  the  final  extinction  of  the  nlttive  monarchy,  under 
Nectanebo,  last  King  of  the  XX  Xth,  deposed  by  Darius  Ochus. 
The  second  book  thus  comprehended  the  most  flourishing,  and 
the  most  disastrous  period,  of  the  Empire  of  the  Pharaohs :  on 
the  one  hand  the  brilliant  eras  of  the  Xllth,  XVIIIth,  and 
XlXth  dynasties ;    on  the  other,  the  conquest  and  subjuga^- 


No.  p.  c.  of  tbe  Syllabic  Table  is  an  element  described  by  M.  Bun- 
sen  as  a  sceptre,  ^ p^t*  but  read  (contrary^  we  apprehend,  to  the  first 
principles  of  tbe  system)  *  pechJ  This  same  sign,  in  the  numerous 
royal  names  where  it  occurs,  is  rendered  <  Aem.' 

In  the  same  Table,  (k.  b.,)  we  find  the  figure  of  a  doubtful  object  in- 
terpreted ^ka*  Among  the  mixed  Hieroglyphics  the  same  figure  occurs, 
(No.,  11,)  where  it  is  rendered  *  chem* 

We  could  augment  our  examples  ;  but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show 
the  reasonableness  of  scepticism  as  to  all  Hieroglyphic  readings  unpro- 
vided with  diplomatic  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 

There  are  also  various  signs  interpreted  by  M.  Bnnsen  in  bis  lists  of 
royal  names,  which  find  no  place  whatever  in  his  Tables. 

We  must  add,  that  it  so  happens,  none  of  these  anomalies  affect  the 
substantial  value  of  his  historical  speculations. 

VOL,  LXXXIII,  NO.  CLXYIIU  2  D  \ 
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fidii  by  the  Sin^lmrdB^  during  the  XVih,  XVIth,  aod  XVIItb^ 
Thferd  oto  bfe  no  ddttbl  tfaiSlt  dlia  worit  contained  in  the  maBft  an 
authendo^  Uowevfir  in  ^e  details  odafQsed  and  ^nggferated,  di-» 
gegt  of  Ejjptiaii  hiitoi^yi  Btit  a tnedgm^tdm^  of  it  bad  i^aeh^ 
ed  m^  and  thiit,  i4  we  ha^e^eeti,  in  two  teaitft  or  'rarsions.  Th^ 
tekt  of  Eu^ebtAs^^liaw^vef^  i^  W^  maijr  trmt  th^i^  ^mbmon  Editoi^ 
SyncidUtts^  wat  buta  ergEndCri|lt«f  thai^  Afiicaiini;  and  in  Ih^ 
imriie  qoait^v  such  dlser^anot^  as  ot«U^  are  d^icrib^d  as  eor- 
raptioarf  on  the  paot  of  the  (i6pyi$ft%  M.  Bun^^ki  fdtth^f  a^nme^ 
that  Africanus  also  derived  his  extracts  fiMn  a  ^ideotidary  soarce^ 
«k  bpinibn  frmn  which  We  muet  di^sedt,  for  f «a8mi»  to  b«  stated 
id  the  dequel.  As  raifardv)  hdwetet ,  the  paraltol  t^rftiods  of  ihni 
Chriatian  compiled,  he  gm»,  wty  properly^  the  prefeirenee  te^ 
Af>icdnus>  vnl^sB  ih  oases  ^her^  the  variety  tnay  apfiMt  to  ori^ 
gtnaM  in  errors  of  th^  ti^xt  of  that  author )  and  We  dhail  in  OQ^ 
wtrti  ri^mlsirics  be  ^idn^  by  liis  ^lampic^.  Il  is  ^i'tain^  that< 
eVen  in  their  best  authentitsated  forroi^  thi3^  lUt^  liavl»  reaehM 
lis  in  a  very  inoorr^l^t  itaie,  espedally  ^  )regiahb  mimei^ls  \  and 
as  th^  *  Slim  oi^  ftpOOgUi  ftci)l^oined  CO  eaoh  h66ki  ot  dyn«tety, 
difileni  ki  aeteral  ea^es  wkl*)y  from  that  which  tesalttt  from  the 
red^ning  op  of  the  depa^aie  eiH»ies>  it  is  the  led^  easy  to  ftrak 
any  near  esdmate  of  the  nuttib^^s  of  Kings  ot  yefifs  it  ittay  tMigi-s 
tially  have  ooimained*  Wl>f  here  «abjoin  a  tabl^  tA  dynasties, 
reijgh^  kml  years,  aft^  AfricaSaO^  with  the  atfltial  ^Hiti,  i^A  the 
epiiogusi  for  eath  baoh  :^^ 


I  t  >  h 


Sb^Klk 


it**<i 


*  >  ■   I  i.<i   »      <      .<  N 


>  ^1^ 


Byit^         a^nl.        Y^i. 


I. 

IL 
Itt 
IV. 

Vi 
VL 


8 
6 


iiju: 


Va  ,7aOBiii.l^  (70  flays) 

Via.   27  146 

IX    Ijl  409 

X.    19  185 

XI.   \9  4S 

Sum,         200  2267 


263  XII. 

302  XIIL 

5l4  XlV. 

S84  I       iY. 

218  I     XVI. 

203  J    XVil. 


^•m 


XYIVL 
XIX 


■<■  <  I    » 


It 


" '-'       -  --*      -   -  -  -    i 


Vieigni, 


7 

76 

32 
48 

la 

6 


1246 
96 


•*rtriiA«< 


*thBTi, 


160 
453 
184 
284 
51B 
151 

204 


2il3 
«121 


Wbot 


\     .T>i 


j^. 


Dyn. 


aelgns. 


i*i^ 


XX 
XXI.i 
XXU, 
XXIU 

xxir. 

XXV.' 

ilcvi. 

XKVII.1 
XXVIIL 
XXIX 

xxx; 

Sum, 
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12 

7 
9 

1 
9 
9 
8 
I 

« 

3 

61 


135 
114 

6 

lo 
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1£4 

6 
!M) 
38 


834 
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We  have  thus  a  peHdd,  on  Cttt  liio^t  irioderate  eaculation,  of 
libout  52^20  years,  and  &  series  of  350  Kings,  terminating  340  yearf 
B*c. ;  so  that  the  foundation  of  tl^e  Empire  of  Menes  dates  some 
6560  years  B.C.,  or  2300  years  prior  tp  the  Deluge;  according  to 
the  rao^  Kfceral  view  of  Scripture  ehronology.  The  excess,  it  is 
obvious,  must  be  sought  solely^  or  chiefly,  ia  the  first  two  books, 
Somb  of  the  entries  In  these  earlier  dynasties:  70  Kings  in  70  days. 
76  Khigs  in  184  years,  &e.,  sufBcientty  bespeak  corruption  or  mis-, 
understanding,  fn  the  later  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dates 
are  in  a  great  degree  -cheeked  and  confirmed  by  synchronisms  of 
parallel  a\lthentic  Iristory.  M.  Bnnsen's  ingenuity  has  discover-, 
ed  a  similar  check  for  the  earlier  dynasties,  from  the  1st  to  the. 
Xtltfa  indnslve,  in  tb*  Table  of  Eratosthenes, 

This  document  gfives  a  succession  of  38  Kings,  called  *  The- 
ban,*  or  *  Theban-EgypHan,'  commenclbg,  like  Manetho'g  first 
dynasty,  with  Men^s.  To  eaeh  name  its  Greek  Interpretation, 
^th  the  yeaw  df  reign,  is  appended.  The  whole  series  extends 
over  a  period  of  WIS  years.  The  integrity  of  the  numbers^ 
b6th  in  the  sum,  and  (with  trifling  exception)  in  the  single 
reigns,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Commentary  of  Syncellus.  The 
letter- text  hte  tere  and  there  suffered  damage,  but  not  sufficient 
to  obliterate  its  substantial  import.  M.  Bunsen  was  not  the 
first  to  observe  the  very  obvious  idferitlty  between  many  of  tb^ 
names  in  this  fieries,  and  others  among  the  fifty-eight  which 
alone  have  reached  us^  4b  Manetho'a  tw^ve  first  dynasties ;  imt 
be  was  the  |i,r^  to  appreeiale,  fLn4  turn  it  to  fierofiftable  account. 
AsauBding  tbe  namea  and  numbefs  in  these  dynastka  to  havor 
been^  in  wliatever  mode,  nndnly  multipEed  or  exaggerated-^ 
9Bd  eonsidering  tbe  fact  of  this  Table  having  been  executed  by 
eirpress  order  of  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mane- 
tho's  lists,  with  t\\e  high  reputation  of  its  author  as  sel  Chronolo- 
ger  and  Critic— It  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  commis- 
sion had  been  assigned  him  for  the  special  object  of  correlating 
or  purging  the  more  appcrypt^l  parts  of  the  work  of  Us  jpr^e^ 
cessor.  In  order  Ip  turn  thif  Ijiypothe^i^  |;o  full  apoountt  it  wasp 
however}  necessary  to  h^ve  aome  more  Apeoific  m\Ai&m^  of  ibft 
wppos^  defieotfl  i^  tl^e  part  of  Manatbo^  at  ;his  autfaoiities.. 
Their  eauatenoe  iiaa  been  abttndsntly  {Mrov«d  hj  M.  Bupsen's^^ 
analysts  of  extant  m^nnnienta — the  same  as,  -or  ^nnllar  to,  those 
from  whieh  Mairtetho  hiiMelf  borrowed  his  materials.  The 
sources  to  Which  he  chiefly  refers  these  anomalies  are  : — I.  The 
admission  in  Manetho's  lists,  parallet  to  the  imperial  lines  of  Pha- 
raohs, of  lesser  contemporaneous  dynasties  excluded  by  Eratos-i 
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thenes*;  *  IL  That  of  contemporaneoas  savereigos  of  the  game 
dynasty,  whether  as  colleagues,  rivals,  regents,  or  otherwise; 
III.  Ambiguity  and  confusion  in  the  original  registers  of  ^oyal 
succession.  To  which  we  shall  add,  IV.  Manetho's  own  want 
of  good  faith  or  critical  judgment  in.  the  use  of  his  authori^ 
ties.  , 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  expedients — the  theory  of 
contemporaneous  dynasties — w^  shall  here  be  content  with  sta- 
ting generally  that  we  are  at  issue  with  M.  Biiinsen*  Our  rea- 
sons of  dissent,  will  be  offered  in  the  sequeL  The  validity  of  the 
other  two  he  has  fully  succeeded  in  establishing.  The  occm- 
rence  of  contemporary  reigns  is  implied  even  ^i  the  popular 
traditions.  Their  frequency,  at  various  periods,  is  vouched  for 
by  monumental  inscriptions,  bearing  double  dates,  for  the  years 
6i  joint  sovereigns,  usually  father  and  son,  or  near  relatives, 
according  to  the  respective  epochs  at  which  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded or  been  associated;  There  seems  equal  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  same  evidence,  that  usurpers,  regents,  &c.,  may  have 
found  a  place,  if  not  in  the  better  digested  records,  at  least  in 
those  to  which  Manetho  deferred,  or  in  his  own  lists,  by  a  mis- 
understanding of  these  authorities.  ^For  example :  in  the  genea- 
logical monuments  of  the  latter  part  of  the  X  V II  Ith  dynasty, 
we  find^(vol.  iii.  p.  8B,  seq.)  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  its  ninth 
King  Horus,  with  the  wife  of  the  one  brother,  a  son  of  the  other. 


m    i       ■  >  i  )  ( Ill 


.  *  M.  Bunsen'g  theory,  therefore,  has  two  fundamental  points  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Marsham — ^the  assumption  of  contemporary  dynasties, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Table  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  elder  Imperial  line 
of  Pharaohs,  and  as  a  key  to  the  ehronology  of  the  period.  However 
different  ip  the  details,  the  principle  is  the  same.  M.  Bunsen  is  doubt- 
less entit)ed  to  the  sole  credit  x>i  having  turned  it  to  critical  account,  as 
he  possessed  a  better  supply  of  subsidiary  resources  ;  but  we  must,  for  the 
honour  of  our  countryman,  demur  to  any  further  claim  to  absolute  origin- 
ality in  regard  to  it.  We  regret,  too,  that  M.  Hansen,  in  his  retrospect 
of  the  previous  schools  of  Egyptian  research,  (i.  p.  281,)  should  have 
treated  Marsham's  speculations^  generally,  with  such  unqualified,  and,  as 
W^  think,  unmerited  harshness.  In  those  days  all  was  conjecture ;  and 
Marsham's  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ingenious  of  his  age.  This 
severity  is  the  more  ^strikiag,  as  contrasted  with  the  &vonr  shown  to  hb 
advefsary,  Periaobins;  whose  theories,  as  M.  Bunsen  admits,  were  qnite 
as  groundless ;  and  who  attacks  Marsham  most  bitterly  on  the  very 
point  where  M.  Bunsen,  was  bound  to  defend  him ; — the  value  he  attach- 
ed to  the  Table  of  Eratosthenes^-stjgmatized  by  Perizonina  (c*  y.  p*  69) 
as  an  utterly  worthless  docupient. 
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and  a  Husband  of  the  sister,  all  hearing  titles  of  royalty.  The 
names  of  neither  of  the  two  brothers  are  entered  in  Manetho's 
list ;  but,  to  make  amends,  that  of  the  Queeii  of  the  one  is  entered 
three  different  times-^-once  for  herself,  and  once  for  each  of  her 
male  relative^ ;  while  the  princess-royal  and  her  husband  have 
each  a  place  as  mdle  sovereigns.  M.  Bunsen  has  also  shown, 
6n  the  same  authority,  that  where  such  double  or  triple  reigns 
were  admitted  in  the  registers^  the  Egyptian  practice  was  to  assign 
^ach  its  full  complfenent  of  yeirs ;— those  of  associate  as  well  as 
of  sepai^ate  sway.  For  exdmple:  a  certain  King,  20  years  after 
his  accession,  associates  his  eldest  son.  The  old  King  reigns 
other  20  vears,  and  dies.  His  son  survives  him  20  years.  It  i» 
obvious  that  the  whole  period  of  actual  time  included  in  the  t\Vo 
reigns  ife  but  60  years.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  old, 
and  the  youri^  King,  reigned  40  years  each ;  and  these  two 
sums,  appendea  to  their  names  in  the  lists,,  would  involve  a  chro- 
nological error  of  80  for  60  ytars. 

Specific  evidence  of  this  anomalous  mode  of  reckoning,  is  fur- 
nished by  a  collation  of  the  lists  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes 
"witft  the  Turin  Papyrus,  This  document  is  a  Catalogue  of 
Dynasties,  with  names  and  dates,  similar  to  those  of  Manetho,' 
written  In  the  hieratic  text,  or  running  hand  of  the  pure.Hiero- 
glyphic,  habitually  used  in  cartaceous  records.  The  dynasties 
are  distingaished  by  red  ink,  in  the  first  line  of  their  respective 
entries.  It  comprised,  when  entire,  a  copious  list  of  sovereigns, 
from  Menes  down  to  the  epoch  of  its  own  execution,  under  the 
XlXth  dynasty^  about  1400  years  B.C.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  remnant  of  the  original  records  upon  which  the  lists 
of  Manetho  were  founded.  It  is  in  a  very  tattered  condition  ; 
bui,  by  the  ing^enuity  of  Seyffarth  and  Lepsius,  the  fragments 
have  been  so  far  recomposed  as  to  indicate,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, the  ordei*  of  successibn.  Where  the  names  have  been  pre- 
served in  any  degree  of  contihuity,  its  collation  with  Manetho 
and  Er^tos'thefnes,  while  evincing  a  general  correspondence  in  the 
three  lists,  an^ply  bears  out  the  anomalies  above  referred  to,  in  thd 
twcr  b/ native  origin.  The  Xllth  dynasty,  one  of  the  best  iden- 
tified in  the  Papyrus,  consists,  in  that  document  and  in  Manetho, 
of  eight  reigns,  comprising  a  sum  of  213  years  in  the  former,  and 
from  176  (Afric.)  to  245  (Euseb.  preferred  by  M.  Bunsen)  in 
the  iatter.  The  correlsponding  reigiiis  of  Eratosthenes  ate  but 
fdtir,  ^th'  147  yea»».  The  excess  bf  numbers  in  the  two  f<yr- 
ttier  Authorities;  as  M.  Bunsen  convincingly  proves,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  278^  ^g^.,>  is  bwiiig  (apart  from  their  own  internal  inaccu- 
racies) to  the  ca^uses  aboV6  mentioned; — the  admission  of  associate 


sovereign^i  and  the  entry  of  each  reign  in  the  grost,  without 
deduction  for  the  period  of  simultaneous  rule*     The  Xllth 
dynasty,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  one  of  the  most  flouriahioff 
epochs  of  the  old  Empire.     But  the  practice  of  asfocia^ng  coU 
leagues  in  royal  authority  is  the  usual  phar^cteristig  c^  unsettled 
governments;  and  may  therefore,  judging  from  th^  aJi>oye  ex-^ 
^mple,  have  been  carried  by  weak  or  capricious  Princes  to  an 
extfavagabt  excess.     What  was  to  prevent  a  Kiof^  with  half  a 
dozen  or  more  sons  atid  brothers,  from  investing  them  all  with  a 
nominal  share  in  the  royal  dignity,  apd  conftitutufg  them,  per- 
haps, with  himself,  a  separate  fa^aily  clynasty  ?     And  if  each  of 
their  periods  (A  incumbei?icjr  ^as  enteied  separately  at  full  iengtb» 
in  t|ie  archives,  we  might,)  i»  this  wj^y,  within  a  few  centuries  of 
time,  have  Kings  with  reigns  enough  to  cover  f^  good  thousand 
Jears.     The  discrepancy  ih  t^e  native  re^st^rsis  further  evi- 
dent from  the  fa^t,  that  the  Papyrus  contains  i^dOre  dynasties  in 
the  same  period  than  Manetho.     The  n^pde  of  subdividing  them 
in  either  document  appears,  froo^  this  and  other  evidence,  to 
have  been  quite  arbitrary.   The  roijind  uumWof  XXX,  adopted 
by  Manetho|  is  plainly  conventional.     M*  Bt|insi^n  nnderstands 
the  same  plan  of  entry  to  have  been  followed,  in  rega^di  to  the 
dontemnorary  dynasties  which  he  admits  into  his  system.     Sup^ 
poscj.  ior  example^  ten  Kings  to  reign  ?00  years  m  Menqdufi, 
simultatieously  with  nine  in  Thebes.     The  annalist,,  instead  of 
entering  the  two  sets  in  parallel  cplumns^  or  otherwise,  ao  as 
to  indicate  their  belonging  to  t^e  same  period,  arrax>ged  them 
consecutively;  so  that  the  Usik  woi^ld  show  19  Kings  and  400 
years.    We  are  under  the.  i;»ecessityt  as  already  s^d,  pf  rejecting 
these  contemporanl^ou^  dynasties ;  but,  adniitting  th^m  ^  have 
existed,  it  seeps  probaJble,  from  the  analogy  of  &e  wea  above 
quoted,  that  sucb  would  have  b^n  the  inpde  of  deali^  with  them. 
Tbo  anomalies  of  royal  succession  in  the  sculptured  monu- 
meiits  are  still  more  striking ;  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  in 
dociwents  prepared  for  the  most  part  with  a  particular  object, 
pr  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  individual  soveireigns*     In  the  great 
ge)i;kefuogical  table  of  Abydos^*  the  names  of  the  XVfllth 


^  This  tsJiH^  ittiTeltared  by  Liepshii>  conttiBe  thns*  rows  of  rmpi 
ia»g&y  9&  ia  ^ch  raw^rMa  ail  79.  xV%  nn&i  of  th^  t^w^r  fow^ with  thf 
l$st  of  ^be  centra  on^,  consist  solely,  in  Attjerni^e  pairs,  of  :tha  name  anf 
^ttroamf  of  B^oues  the  Greiit,  (tlurd  Kiag,  of  XlXth.  dynnst^ ;)  if ho^ 
(ittin;  %aj:e  als9  o^upief  tba  left ,  aide  of  the  taUeii,  ie^e^TUig  th0 
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djroastjr  fallow  immediately  upon  tbtt  df  tbe  fesl^king  bt)t  oarf 
of  the  Xllth)  the  whole  of  those  for  the  intermediatii  period 
being  omitted.  In  aoother  royal  series,  depieled  on  a  pak^e  <»f 
Ramses  the  Gjreat)  at  Thfihe9»  we  seo^  in  t^  first  tank,  Mraes, 
ofaief  of  the  ist  dynasty*  Thea  foUowfr  Meoluatep^  a  Kk^  «f  a 
mjiob  later  dyaasty»  but  prior  t()  itbe  Shepherd  tnvaaioiii  suft^ 
oeedtd)  us  the  third  place,  by  Amds  fiiet  Kiof  of  die  KVIIIth« 
Each  of  these  personages  is  separated  hs^Ob  Jiis  mMDum^tal 
nrngbbour  by  many  eefttaries,  and  dusms  pf  Iriags,  in  the  lists. 
In  a  aiinilav  series,  on  4  tomb  al  Qaotn^i  «9nteiniag^  two  rows  of 
xoyal  personages  (in  all  20|)  tlie  lower  row  ia  li^Afl^d  by  the 
same  Mentuatep,  followed  by  the  saipie  Amiis^  •b^^^^'i'^Q^^^'i^'^' 
In  the  uppev  row  the  first  place  is  gtyeo  to  Amenophis^  Moond 
Kingof  theiX  Vlllih  dynasty  i  behind  bioijsits  his  wift^ami  behind 
her  Sekennearra^  another  King  of  the  saipe  early  dyas^ty  with 
Mentnatep^  In  i^oDeiof  ^bese  oa^^f  or  ift oth^eioMlai  to  wbiekwe 
bav4  bad  access,  is  tbaie  anv  iasoription  of  aueh  a  lenglk  or 
nature  as  oonld  have  supplied  a  solution  of  -th*  enigma. 
In  the .  left  qompartmmit  of  the  grea^  tab^  of  Karnak/ 
thiS  pnler  id  successips   m    the    Xllth  ^nd  neighbouring 

dynasj^ie^.  apd  probablv  ^n  9t^eri^  1^^.®^?  ^?  '^^y?  ^?^S 
ifx^xx^  qf  ^§c0rtain|ii^ '  it,  is  Ij)verted  i^^  ppniorted.  In  th^ 
most  unaccouiitaole  mai^^r*     The  n^m^  \j^  thp  Mpp^r  \^^l  ^ 


homage  of  his  ancestors.  The  rings  Immediately  prior  to  his  qwb  is 
the  centre  row,  are  the  surnames  of  his  predecessors  of  the  XlX^h  and 
XVIlIth  dynasties,  preceded  by  those  of  the  Xlltbr,  as  stated  in  the 
text.  From  4}ence  upvrurds,  the  sneoession  of  the  earlUr  Kings,  ii)  so 
far  ^  recogiHsaWe,  appears  to  he  rapre  orderijr*  A  gfpeat-many  ripgp 
ate  noiv  ettaoed.  This  taUe,  with  the  Terin  P^i^m?)  and  iPitwt  pf  the 
other  authorities  here  appealed  to,  are  cited  from  Dr  Lepains'  recently 
]HibltfheA  f  Seleetion  of  the  mf^'e  imperjteiit  Hjsmfrjcal  Mpppaqap^  of 
£gy^t(^  w'blBtfre.besides  os^y bitberlpipeditivlttbeprie^ill^dfipaiReotseik 
r«idy  bmiUar  to  ^e  public  are  j^ceseaUd  te  usiii  ^hatrigal  stet9  of  ^orwclr 
oesB  for  which  the  name  of  the  tmnpUer  i$  m  amyle  a  tratyob^r.  The  r^tnm 
of  this  ditttiegmshed  aoholar,  witbia  the  i»8t  fj$w  mirths,  fromihe  hsx)^8<Qf 
tioe  Nile,  vher^  he  has  for  several  years  ptot  presided  Qvier  the  Soie^tifie 
Oommiision  bp  nfuaifioeuUy  litted  oat  by  his  ^lightened  BO^ereigPi 
cennot  &il  to  he  fregnaat  wriA  impdt^nt  ref alls  t»  £fypfia»  hiilpr^^ 
veeeardi.  '^ 

.  f  This  aingnlar  record,  p?etiH»d  oa  the  iraUi  irf;  a  aitrall  ^d^^aher 
inaTlttfaaaetfuotureoftbeXVUUb  dyaasty^exhiMtf^  (asiiitheaAn^xed 
•Bfaoflee,)  in  fear  horiaemal  loVB*  eixty^oae  ^it^flf  Magft  <v  roiud  pepr 
aonages^  Bacb  ^  his  enniame  and  Hia  eymhol  J  dacee^ed  -  fFpeaded* 
These  rows  are  divided  through  the  centre  into  two  flOippei^inente. 
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the  right  compartibeBt  offen,  generally,  the  same  €ider  of  sae- 
cession  as  the  XII I  th  and  fottowing  dynasties  in  the  Papyrus ;  bat 
in  sodi  a  nuumer  that  the  papyms  contains  at  least  two  for  one 
of  ^ese  in  the  Tables  the  points  of  eorrespondenee  being  sepa- 
rated here  and  there  in  the  fonner,  by  entries  lo  which  no 
parallel  occurs  in  the  latter!  The  diifferenee  in  the  titles 
appended  to  the  royal  rings  throughout  this  Table,  also  implies 
a  difference  of  chameter  or  rank  in  the  personages  whose  names 
they  contain.  -  Among  other  examples  there  is  a  seiks  of  sixia 
Okie  row  of  the  left  cMnpcfftment;  which  M.  Bunsen  (voL  L 
p*  689  seqJ)  fHronoanees,  on  satis&ctory  grounds,  to  indteate  ccdla- 
terals  of  the  reigning  family.  Yet  they  follow  the  same  line  of 
succession,  and  otherwise  participate  in  the  monarchal  hosenrs 
of  their  companions.  A  similar  line  of  13  cadets  has  been  ob- 
served by  him  in  the  upper  row  of  the  Table  of  Abydcs.  '  Hare 
<  wef  have,'  as  he  aptly  remarks,  (vol.  ii»  p.  189,)  ^  specimens  of 
'ihistorieal  catalogues  by  whic^  the  names  of  ^e  Pharaohs  of 

*  the  ancient  empire  might  have  been  infinitely  multipKed ;  far 

*  both  he^e,  and  in  the  parallel  case  of  Kamak,  the  peisonages  are 


llie  fignreis  in  tbat  to  the  left  of  the  beholder,  in  all  31,  face  to  the  left, 
the  remaining  30  to  the  right ;  so  that  the  inner  figures,  at  the  junction 
of  the  tv^o  compartments,  sit  back  to  back. 
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'  In  front  of  each  pair  of  rows,  to  the  left  and  right  respective! j,  {in  the 
restoration  of  Lepsias,)  is  a  standing  figore  of  King  Tfantmes  1 1 1^  ifth  King 
of  the  XVIllth  dynasty,  offering  sacrifice  to  the  sitting  ^gmes,  as  the 
Manes,  doubtless,  of  his  predecessors.  About  fifteen  of  the  whole  nam- 
ber  of  names  are  now  effaced.  The  nsimerals  in  the  scheme  represent 
the  chronologicid  order — or  rather  disorder— of  the  figures,  as  illustrated 
by  M.  Bunsen.  Of  the  right  Compartment  we  hai^  spoken  in  the  text. 
tht  Uft  compartiaeiit  may  be  h^ld  to  represent  genfendly,  with  great 
discrepancy  in  the  details,  the  period  embodied  in  the  Table  of  Ehk 
tDsthenes.  The  suceessioii  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  (Nos.  25  to  Si  indu- 
srvc^)  contorted  as  it  is,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  But  wshare  soaie 
doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  rest  of  M.  Bonsen^  arraageflsent,  wMtk  it 
would  require  1^  dissertation  on  the  moanuumt  incompaliUs  with  our 
liflbits  to  e^q^laiib  •  • 
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•  all  equally  styled  Lords  of  Upper  and  LoM^er  Egypt.*  Ho'w  faf 
this  chronological  juggling  may  hare  been  intelligible  to  the 
learned  of  the  ancient  world,  imay  be  a  question  ;  but  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  puzrie  the  Manethos  of  the  Alexandrian: 
era  ;  and  it  is  obvious  what  ample  scope  it  offered  to  a  patriotic 
compiler,  with  but  a  very  slight  compromise  of  his  historical 
conscience,  to  magnify  the  antiquities  ^f  his  country  to  any 
given  extent. 

We  havcj  w©  tPust,  sufficiently  niade  good  our  former  remark, 
that  the  eccentricity  of  the  Egyptian  character  wais  lai^ly  dis- 
played in  their  modes  of  registering  events.  That  a  people, 
however,  so  intelligent,  as  wSl  as  methddical  in  all  their  prb- 
eeediYigs,  should  have  been  contented,  in  its  nakdd  absfurdity, 
whhso  preposterous  a  plan' ofvnystifymg  their  national  annals,  in 
not  probable.  In  pronouncing  the  Egyptian  chrondlogers  to 
have  be^n  mad,  we  may  at  l^ast  do  them  the  justibe  to  suppose 
there  was  method'  in  their  madness.  M.  Bunsen  accordingly 
conjectures  that  these  more  vague  documents  were  provided  with 
a  key,  or  iMustratlvte  commentary,  adjusting  the  dates  and  sums, 
and  otherwise  clearing  up,  to  the  practised  eye  of  the  old  Hiero- 
grammatist,  the  irregularities  of  the  process^ '  That  Eratosthenes 
was  iu  possession  of  some  such  key,  whether  elicited  by  bis  own 
ingenuity,  or  borrowed  from  native  interpreters  of  better  judg- 
ment than  Manetho,  seemii  certain.  M.  Bunsen,  however, 
(voL  i.  p«  12t2,)  also  ut^es.  In  favour  of  the  Ilitter  historian,  a 
claim  to  a  nearer  insigl^  itito  the  spirit  of  his  Authorities,  on  the 
strength  of  a  passage' of  Syncellus,  ihe  full  vfalue  of  which  he 
considers  to  have  hitherto  been  cfverldoked.  We'  have  seen 
that,  on  the  lowest  computation,  the  sum  of  the  whole  lists  of 
Manetho  gives  about  S50  reigns  and  5220  years.  But  this  text 
•f  Sjmcellus  mentions  a  reduction  of  ^the  XXX  dynasties,  de- 
^  scribed  in  the  three  volumes  of  Manetho,  to  113  generations, 
<  and  8555  years.'  We  cannot  agree  \fieh  M.  Bunsen  in  the  im- 
portaoce  he  attaches  to  this  passage,  as  embodying  a  statement 
of  Manelbo's  own  viiewsc  The  existence  of  any'sticfa  digest  of 
his  numbers  on  \m  o^n  part,  or  of  aify  key  to  his  fist^,  such  ks 
we  have  above  supposed  iif  the  case  Of  Eratosthenes,  is  incbin- 
patible  lafith  the  entire  ignorance  shown  of  any  thing  of  the  sbrt^ 
by  Affieanus,  Josepkus^  and  every  other  author  who*,  either  at 
iEurst  or  secoiKl  hand^-^quotes  the  Mr<iik  of  Manetho.  We  have 
already  staled  our  dissent  from  M*  Bnnsen's  riew, — that  Africanus 
kiie?r  Manetho.but  fi^om  secondaary  sources* .  It  is  supported  by  no 
Qvideo^e,  and  M.  Bunsen  stems  to  have  b^en  led'  to  its  adoptibh, 
obiefiy  by  wb«6  we  must  consider  his  e^^e^e^mat^  of  Manetho^ 
^tk^  fiddity  y  and  a  otaseqii^tit  dedtie  td'shtft^upM  btheiis  the^ 


MfipM^sibiKty  pf  any  ^oifusioa  ov  in^oqracy  obserFabie  la  his 
lists.  Tbftt  tb^  prigiA^l  lyoik  of  Maaetbo  \fft^  exlfin^  i»  tb<E> 
l^ime  pf  Jog^epJ^H*  is  pot  4ispi*M;  and  it  i^  rw^t  icaprobable  tbafc 
during  tbe  fieol^fu'y  b^^v^^ef^  tbat  ai^tb(>r  %Vki  Afifleamit  il  8bpo)4 
baye  p^irisb^y-r^-epoi^iderbfig  l^e  is^we%^%tJi^hf4iQ  Ui  by  th?  early 
Cbrjstiaq  cl^Fpi^fjc^i^  StU}  ld^8  likely  >s  |t  tbnti  if  9till  »ta»t, 
it  shwld  not  ^ay^s  b^n  c^jr^fHHy  ffcpdi^^  by  q  Eatb^  ^  the 
Church,  characterised  by  M.  Bunsen  himself  as  difttifigui^bed 
botb  fqv  ^quf^i  Ip^qJK^g  and  j^dgo^e^t  i  ^1^4  fpi'  ^«i4o)ia  research 
{ntq  tb^  prigina}  reaordft  of  %y'pt  j|pd  tb^  Efast,  M.  Bmi8en^» 
views  seem  b^rf^  inde^d»  ^^^  ^9  be  v<^y  clearly  4ig08i^d^  In  bia 
cpmmpqtary  on  $be  ^boye  pb^c^re  tej^t  pf  Syn^pUtt^  bf  first suirr 
n^ise^  it  tp  bp  ^n  e^trapt  ffpo^  Afj^ipapp^  him^flf;  mi  ma^di^ 
^tely  afterwards,  ^^  if  s^W9^^  of  spi^ap  io^ppgruity»  r^a^rts  to  t)i« 
ypaUy  startUi^g  ^pptbpsis,  tbat  Sy»QpU»^^  in  tb©  Byzantine 
darkness  of  tbe  nin|^  ppntury^  n^ay  htm  b^n  in  ppsaes$ioa 
pf  the  entirp  biatory  of  Manetbo^  wM^  wa»  unkaown  %q  Afirt^ 
c^Ds^  tbe  pftjigb^^fid  Chr^^tJap  pbroi^oj/^ger,  pf  th^  aeopnd ;— r 
tbe  f^n^  Syiipplli^  wl^p^  elsewhere  tbrougbo^lb  his  vobinunous 
YTorjt,  iarari^b'y  quot^  Manetba  at  pepond-bapd  feom  tfce  same 
^fripann*  J  Wp  arp  ppr^paded  tbstt  M-  B^nspn,  on  re-eoii- 
sidefatipn,  avJU  bip^sejf  ppreejye  tbp  inadflwsibilily  pf  tbi$  bypo** 

The  question  pf  the  ^  key/  hoiyevpr)  «^pe»8  toadaiit  ofmatB 
tangible  proof,  frpm  ^  q^artpr  tf>  vbipb  »P  tauap^pimt  a^tackea. 
Josepbusr-r-adpiitJgd  tp  b*vp  borrpwied  ftoro  tbe  original**-^ 
gives  u?  the  XVJJItb  afid  XlXtbdynaatiis,  not  paly  witbtfaai 
i^npteppss  of  chronpgr»pbi«ft}  dptorilj  yeWS,  months,. &c»,  wbioh 
^^araotierised  tbe  EgyptJi^p  ^'peprds,  bp(  witb  a  long  verbatim 
p^tract  from  the  i)lpstrative  te^t  of  Man^tbo*  We  bave  seen, 
that  in  tbe  fprn^e?  dynasty  opcur^  in  ppp  Meccssion,  the  names 
of  fopr  soverpign^,  i^bp^  ppHpctiye  years  amount  to  aboHt 
forty  J  evpry  ppp  pf  i^hpm  19,  pbrpnolog^Wly  spedung,  a  super- 
ni^x^eraryi  thelir  rpigps  being  nppt#mporaneoiia  with  that  4>f  the 
prepedipg  Ji^Bgi  Horns*  Vet  Joftpphus  enunenttes  them  with* 
put  cpipn^ept;  9jd  in  A^  9iQ9t  impqpi vocal  ierms^  as  independwt 
ponsppptiye^  aovereigpss  witb  tbeir  respeatiyp  complement  of 
years.  Tbif  w#re  bprdly  epnceivabb»  bad  any  such  key  beea 
appended  to  tbe  Upty^r-psppci^ly  on  the  part  of  a  writer  so  ready 
to  detect  anpfipUpB  |n  jbbe.twt  of  bia  P^gpn  autWittes.  Thm 
iiapie  is  the  case  witb  tbe  auperluoas.  names  of  the  Ramsea  family 
i;^  tbp  %lli^tk  dyppfsty, ^Iap 6P  ^agenioiwly detected  by  M.  Ban- 
sen  ;  and  for  wHA,  wiih  Ptber  Itftset ^examples  in  Ae  early  part 
pf  ti^  ;XVII{tbi  MwPtboi  or  bis  i^dire  aotboiitie^  af«  no 
1^  if^fiemir  tf»ji^m^^    Wkk  sack  proo£  of  tbe  abMaoe 
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of  fJlk$y  Id  thfii!iaae.xi£lIie.XVIIItIiaxul  XlXtb  dynastieg,  it- 
Wfif 6  quite  arlHtraty  to^na^lQ^  its  eaLi»tefi00  in  remater  and  diurlMr 
periods.  With  the  evideneey  indeed|  wiricfa  M.  Bans^n's  own  acute- 
ness  had  elicited  throughout  the  wh^le  lists,  of  confusion  and  blun- 
dering on  the  p^rt  of  Manetho-^bjunder^  x^^hi^h^  fronji  tl^^ir  very 
nature,  oould  piro^eed  from  none  b«it  a  nati^  oompiler-^-we  are 
the  more  ^urpH^  at  the  tmi^  partiality  displayed  by  hip  all 
along  towards  their  author ;  at  th^  e^yfi^m^fl  ox  so  I'espeii^til^le  a 
chro^ologer  as  Africanus,  against  Whom  no  such  eharges  can  be 
substantiated. 

To  r^lyroi  howev^F,  ^  the  passage  of  Syncellus^.  It  ob- 
viouftiy  representa  an  abridgement^  by  some  li|ter  chronologer,  of 
the  exQessivf  ]i,i3.pibers  of  Manethd.  The  text  h  eerrupt,  as  the 
old  commentators  have  remarkec^  and  fibie4y  in  its  principal 

'  clause  :       Tm  ytf>f     *     •     *     ^     Vif   y^^^^h   ^v  dwfet^rti^u^   ^  avayt- 
Yfttff^tmp  Aur*^  [li  i  )C§^Hi  *"•  wmifTei  iuvfi^sv  i nj  ^pw  xr. X,    It  is  elei^r, 

at  lets^.dial  Manetho'a  e^^tQUiist  is  not liere  Manetho  himself; 
and  old  Chronus,  b<>\^6t€ff  cpippetent  for  the  task,  can  hardly  be 
admitted  as  his  substitute.  We  tfiink  we  can  dtecove*  in  the 
Istiers  in  parenthesist.an abreviatibn  ofi.%ipof^c^^i^  the  familiar 
title  of  Apolloiiorus,  Editor  and  contiQU^^  of  Eratosthenes, 
The  wo^d  tc&^^tefers  to  Manetho  ^  himself,  not  to  his  numbers. 
The  1 13  generations  and  3555  years  air^e  thus  probably  the 
entire  fton lot  tbf  Egyptian  monsp-chy,  aeeoniing.  to  the  aysten; 
of  Brfttosth^i^t  ^^  which,  in  his  );able,  we  h^yeth^  earlier  sub- 
division. 

We  should  here  have  the  mor^  copcli^^ve  ^videnca  of  that 
table  hayi^  been  origip^Hy  prepared  as  it  pheck  po  the  les^ 
critically  digested  annals  of  Matietha*.  Its  value  at  least,  in  this 
respeet^  has  been  placed  beyond  |  d^bt*  bv  M«  Bunsen^s  inir 
:  g^ious  QQllsAm  irf.tbe  twro  fiystoias.  Of  this  important  part  of 
bis  work  ^e  bw  !|ubjjaiyEi  4  Syn^is  I-*- 
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1^/46, .         TJlie€iie!RaKfir  Brinsen^s  Aadeni  Ejiypi^  41& 

<  Tlie  Greek  yeraionsofthiaiiainesof  EratoBthenedliayeliere  beea 
given,  only  in  calses  .wheve.weiiave  occaMon^in  our  own  commeots, 
to  r^er  to  tbem.  Of  the  avoni^inental  naaaesy*  those  derived  from 
the  Table  of  Abydos  ate  marked  by  an  a;  thbse  "from  Karhak  by 
a  X ;  those  from  the  Turin  .papyrus  by  a  «r.  Whei?^  extant  ia. 
ipore  than  one,  the  letters  also  show  it.  The  rest  ^re  from  mis^ 
cellaneo(l»  sour^e^.  For  Mv  Bunsen's  veductioa  of.  Manetho's 
na,mhersy  as  ^uipodsed  to  those  of  Eratosthenes,  we  must  refer 
to  his  own  te&t. 

The  oc^respondence  of  many  of  the  names  in  the  lists  of  the 
t(WOrauthorsy  especially  in  the  1st,  IVth,  imd  X LI th  dynasties,  is 
self.evi(kDt  Those  of  Menes^  Athothis,  Soi»phis,  ]^itocris» 
4^menemes,  are  the  same ;  while  various  others  offer  a  very  near 
resemblance,  though  not  always  in  their  existing  order.  That 
this  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  ^neml  sameness  e?  royal  appella*- 
llves^  like  that^  <>f  onn  Edwards  or  Henries,  is  Evinced  by  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  far  more  numerous  names  of  the  dynas- 
ties subsequent  to  the  XlJtb,  no  such  correspoiMienee  can  be 
traced.  The  inl\  value  of  Mv  -Buns^n's  theory  <lepend$,  howevjet, 
on  his  corrections  of  the  jte^t  of  both  documents;  which  are  often 
as  happy  as  they  are.  conclusive,-^involving  additional  identities 
of  names  and  numbecs*  That  both  have  reached  us  in  a  muti- 
lated state  is  Qeirtain^  We  ^lio  willingly  c<>ncede  M.  Bunsen*s 
further  cl^ufm.to  iiiduigenoe,  in  his  efforts  toepjiarge  the  limits  of 
the  conne^ioii,  on  the  ground  of  the  diffiiouUies  necessarily  expe*- 
xkneed  by  his  a«ithprities  in  transferring  the  Egyptian  names  to 
the  Greek  idiom,  ai^d  or^pgraphy,  of  the  license  which  Greek 
writers  notorioudy.  permitted  themselves  in  such  cases  for  the 
dake  of  euphony,  and  the  oqusequeDt  changes  or  corruptions  the 
pames  may  have  underg^u^^  even  in  the  original  te^s.  The 
basis  of  the  .whole  theory  of  adjustment  is  the  hypothesis, — I.  Of 
the  admis^OB  by  Manetho  of  caut0mppraiy  dy^astie;^  and  sove- 
reigns; IL  Qf'0  mullipljumtaon  or  repetition  of  names  in  hi^  lists^ 
thriough  error  or  misundeirstanding,  on  \A&  pwn  part,  or  that  of  his 


<  ( 


p' , 


*t  It  niay'here  be  remark^)  th&t  itofta  the  Vith  dynasty  downwarck, 
iftie  fall  jroyal  aame  coaiprises  two  rings ;  the  one  headed  by  the  hee 
omd  phntf  containing  the  imperial  title,  or  sumawe ;  the  other,  by  the 
goose  and  dUh^  opntaining  the  faoaily  or  proper  ni^me.  For  the  most 
pari;,  only  on^  is  given  in  the  inscriptions*  usually  ];he  former,  as  the 
more  di^tii^ctive  title.  The  earlier  Kings  have  but  one  name,  frequently 
without  heading.  Unless  m  special  cases,  where  both  require  to  b^ 
referred  16,  our  own  list  offers  but  the  one  of  most  familiar  occurrence  hi 
fhetektfef.'   "  ^'\    "  \        '        '  '  '  '■ 
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ttMiksfihen^  li  werb  4i*fH(itid4>l^  witind  6Qt  liniitt,  tb  <^r  ^ ven 
a  is^tifi^tory  mbriilgeiiieiit  of  tliEe  lialihor'ft  ikerelopmefil  o(  tbig 
theory.  W«  most  be  eootent  to  tncKaate  a^  f«\r  6{k^  intov^  saK^nl 
protnin  in  the  wiJjr  of  tp^oimeik  TiiAt  tbe-eondQct^  his  ifitricdl^ 
Une  of  anaiyiife  "k  distingutsk^d  by  renMrkaUd  sag^dty  aiid^-^ 
tfori  aduiAen,  trill  be  kdinittofl  bj  dU  corapHent  to  appMoiat^  H» 
Oa^  chief  ofe^€«ioto  tb  it  is^  titat^  he  oceasionaHy  ov^rdiwot^  bia 
Aark ;  titid  trhile  itriviiigv  froitt  mi  ek04s6  oif  0(tt|fid«noe  itt  Ma 
own  resources,  or  in  his  dexterity  in  their  appliciltioh,  to  prtfv^ 
too  ihueh,  dama|?e»  p«reb«tace' here  add  thei^  the  effeet  ofifaia 
more  solid  cotKflii«i^M»»  Hd  ihdjr  ble  cotnpnred  to  ft  v«tiamt 
ktii^hti'erratit,  irho,  i^ndenki  Qciixoilc  by  notorfes  dtw  KingfT 
i)r  GiiitifttM,  rvtis  a  tilt  now  vnd  ih^  :ag«tiist  4,  ^Mne-^til  or  A 
windmiU.  A  eoiiieiae  m#  of  his  treatmotit  of  the  ^tpotttom 
of  the  «6ried,  CroK  Hi  pv  S^^  4ef.j)  will  tiffofd  a  'Mr  getiemi' 
sahiple  both  of  tbe  fttmtgldi  «nd  th«  Mcste^onri  iMftknesa  of  h^^ 
method.  •"  .  • 

The  irst  tiro  namea  ate  !be  aaaie  4n  eaisli  littl,  md  the  yeasr* 
of  r«i|fa  differ  but 'sKghtljr/    In  di^  tfatri 'pair  orf  names  there  fa 
M  Resemblance,  but  ^  identity  is  i^apportei  on  the  strength  of 
the  nearly  equal  numbers  In  lihd  ^ycfairs^  32  and  ^1.     On  Ah 
correspondence  'M.  Bunseh;  H  may  -be  -r^mBtl^edy  for  reasdna 
not  t^  us  quite  satisfaetofy,  proflMs^s  to  place  eveta  a  gfreater 
rdranvee  than  ctti  thiekt^naMeei  Md,iii  odwir  tiO  obfl^  k  to  Ibe 
letter,  lie  -indulgfes  ^OMsionitHjr  iti  ierbtle  4pe^k»iDi!^  ^idi 
telnd  perhaps  as  «^uch  to  eovitplkittte  {ristoeotvbt^mte  his  argu- 
ment.     The  infetence^  h&wwet^  in  the  ptesMt*  eaie,  fe  net 
tinreasoifable ;  and  Kec^eftes  may  be  fedloi^d  to  pits^  as4i  dlfi 
ferent    iifcle  'bf  Athotlm   the    Seooml«       bi    th^  fifth    aiMt 
seventh  Kings  Of  the  tWo  Hste  resp«ottv«ly)  tbfe  numbers  tatlf , 
while  the  names  hfeive  a  certain  g*^ertil  tesemblatice.     M.  Bm« 
sen  corrects  that  of  &atostheftes  ifttb  Sei^ftphOs,  and  supposed 
the  prit)cipal  elemetvt  of  both  1:0  be  8em,  fhe  Utie  of  die  'Egyp- 
tian Hereules-;  ^hieh  eohjeetute  d^^ei  'suppot^t  •fi-om  •the  tivms-* 
lation  appended  by  Eratosthenes  to  his  name,  Heraclides.  There 
remains  the  fourth  of  Eratosthenes,  Diabies — 19  years — to  be 
ideBtified  with  4>tie^f  Ab  Sam  rttmhMmg  m9^tH6f  MaAelho. 
The  aixth  of  Maoetfao^  Miebics-^26  ye«r8^^.-offiHra  th^  gtvatesi 
memblanee  -of  aovnd;     M.  Buamii,  however,  hi  ftefidroaae  !• 
bis  aritfameticat  partiaVtUs,  pt^fem  mbeehin|^  it  with  Ae*  fifths 
UsaphaSs— "66  years.    Tli'en  foUoVs  a  very  ingetiious,  thouii^h 
we  cannot  say  convincing  ar^utnent,  to  prove  that  U$aphaeSy 
Uenephes,  and  Bieneches,  are  mere  }S(anetbonian  corruptions 
of  Mnevis,   the  genuine  proper  name  oif  the   Kling  in  que»^ 
tion, — itself  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Bull-god  Mneyia }  and 
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4ssot  the  drigiaal  ibrai-of  i>eth  DkLbki  and  Mt^Mie&  is  M«iebAe9 ; 
ivfaich  id  itself  but  a  8aniame«f  Mnevu^  si^nifjriagvni  the  sacred 
<lialect^  ^  Lover  of  the  BalL'.  In  torroboration  6f  this  kitted 
oc^jeeture^  appeal »  okade  tb  EnttdslbeDes'  Greek  Ttersion  of  th^ 
word,  f»Am|9«^,  whieh  M,  Bubsch,  Teiy  happily,  eerrectft  into 
if>^kitMo^  Our  own  «li|eclioiis  to  thm  theory  kfe-^rat^  that 
MaaetM^  in  a  eommeDt  to  the  seqnd  of  hk  Iht,  the  authority  of 
tvhich  M»  B«Niiien  does  not  dispute,  describes  the  worshq^  df  Oa^ 
Bttil  MaeTi«  as  having;  hcen  fim  introdisced  under  a  aulwei 
quefit  -dytuksty;  and  seeoadly,  that  tlie  royal  niAe  Mnevii 
in  Diodoms^  to  wbon  akiae  M.  Blmsen  is  iiidisbted  for  it^  is^ 
ure  am  ssddfied,  no  «th«r  thin  that  Df  tfa«  ^tfiareh  Men«s  \Am^ 
self)— iniaiaid^ritood  m*  fiiiswritf^en  by  thtft  bluiiderinf  authori 
Tfa^e  being,  ho\liMeveir,  (3iub  i»eeured  aift-i— npon  thi§  whole^-^ 
solid  ai»l  reasonable  adjusttnent  of  the  i^irf  j)oints  at  stakes 
we  ^aroely  think  the  author's  further  attempt  to  make  out,  itf 
the  way  of  corollary,  that  the  number  t8  df  Manetho's  4th  ^eif^ 
id  a  mistake  for  13^  or  that  the  t#o  other  numherslM,  of  the 
following;  reigns,  are  but  repetitions  of  each  other^  and  each  ai 
duplication  of  the  oonjeetHlPal  13,  ^,  §te.,  adds  much  to  th^ 
^liae  of  fai«  «ain  pr^[H»iition; 

Th^  »aid^s  lof  Menee,  and  the  M^  Atbothe^>  i&re  eomp^tently 
pr*6Vided  for  by  the  monunie«ts.  Th^  identity  tt«^ed  by  M; 
Bunsen,  between  Semehipses  and  Sment^ti^  th^  tight-band 
name  in  the  upper  row  of  the  l^Ue  of  Kamak  j  is  n<^  fl6  satisfa^-L 
tory  ^^he  radical  Hleroglyphie  of  the  latter  being;  ttot  Sem,  bwt 
Men,  «i  totally  diligent  e^ment; 

The  lid  dynasty^  in  ais  far  as  i-egardS  any  connexion  with 
Eratosllielies,  is^  discarded;  together  With  the  Vth^  IXth,  and 
Xth,  as  oontemporary  with  the  I  lid,  Vlth,  Vf  Rhj  attd  VlHth, 
i^esq^eetiteJy ;  of  whiiJh  more  in  the  seq\ieL  The  identity  traced 
I»^wee4k  Monmheiri  ^f  the  Table,  and  BeNichri§  M  Mttnethoj  id 
but  an  apparent  trsns^ession  of  this  rnt^ ;  ^e  two  iiM  Kihgs  of 
the  lid  dywa€rty  being  asSuiified,  for  reasons  wMA  we  cannot  adi 
nsit,  to  hove  been  nfiispt^t^d  by  Man^tho*s  iri»Merihera,  and  to 
belong  propferiy  to  the  coi^MttencemWit  of  the  Illd.  The  ai'gtt* 
ment,  hower^**,  as  tf^nfiffed  *o  the  mere  parallel  of  th*  hatt^es,  is 
ingenious.  The  original  eommoA  Tending;  is  supposed  to  have 
heen  Sesotcher^.  The  triinslatinn  appended  to  \h^  ftjrrtei'  irame, 
TngtoL^^^,  is  ^rrected,  very  happily,  into  nyn^f^^^ii  Sesor,  th^ 
first  eletfi^t  of  *the  Egyptian  word,  signifying;  also  *  Lead^/  The 
additional  epithet  erf  Eratosthenes^  'h^trf(fop(Kfig,  H  ako  aptf^ 
provided  for,  in  the  notice,  ap^ded  \yy  Mat^lho  to  his  iiame, 
of  the  gt^anti^  tStature  of  Its  proptietot. 

PdHsuig  or.et  the  krterihediate  period,  ire  MAo  t6  tfa^  ttsi>ri 
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prbmineht  iiaines  of  the  IVth  dynasty^-^Soupfaisy  Mendieres^ 
&c. '  The  correspondence  of  these  with  each  other  in  the  two 
lists — with  the  monumental  titles,  Chufu^  Chnemu-chufu,  Men- 
kera — and  with  the  CheojMi  I.  And  II.,  Mykerinus,  and  Cheph* 
ren,  of  Herodotus,  has  been  partiaUy  noticed  by  others^  but  more 
fully  developed  and  confirmed  by  M.  Bunseii,  These,  we  need 
scarcely  remark,  are  the  Kings  so  celebrated  by  our  classical  au- 
thorities as  builders  of  Pyramids ;  and,  doubtless,  the  success  that 
has  attended  M.  Bunsen's  efforts  to  elucidate  the  history  of  these 
wonderful  structures,  forms .  one  of  the  strongest  cledms  of  his 
work  on  the  public  interest'  Their  dark,  and  hitherto  dumb, 
recesses^  have  now  he^en  made  to  tell  their  own  tale  in  the  clearest 
accents  of  historical  truth.  For  the  nmterials  of  this  part  of  his 
labours,  the  author  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  munificent 
enterprise  of  our  countryman,  Colonel  Howard  Vyse ; — an  enter* 
prise  whibh,  as  M.  Bunsen  himself  remarks,  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  proudest  sovereign  in  Europe.  This  gentleouui, 
during  the  years  1837*8*9,  planned  and  executed,;witb  the  aid  of 
an  accomplished  architect,  at  an  immense  cost,  and  from  his  own 
private  resources,  a  systematic  and  most  successful  series  of  exca- 
vations, in  and  around  almost  every  member  of  these  several  groups 
of  gigantic  Mamolea.  Previous  to  this  undertakings  the  existence 
of  contemporary  Hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  their  walls  had  not 
been  ascertained ;  and  in  the  absence  of  suck  a  guarantee  of  their 
real  origin,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  their  having  been  the  work 
of  the  Shepherds,  or  even  of  some  earlier,  perhaps  antediluvian, 
race  of  foreigners.  Colonel  Vyse's  researches  have  now  brought 
to  light  the  names,  written  in  the  purest  primeval  sliyle,  of  six 
or  seven  Pharaohs,  connected  with  these  numuments  as  builders 
or  dedicators ;  and  among  them  those  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  and  Manetho.  These,  with  some  other,  rare  and 
scanty  inscriptions,  scratched  rather  thsin  sculptured  on  the  walk 
of  their  adyta^  for  the  most  part  as  builders'  stpne^^marks,  afford, 
by  the  very  homeliness  of  their  execution,  evidence,  both  of  their 
own  genuine  originality,  and  that,  among  the  ingredients  #f  the 
sublime  caprice  which  led  to  such  mighty  undertakings,  mystery 
and  concealment  entered  as  largely  as  even  pf ide  and  ostentation. 
They  are  monuments,  not  more  of  the  grandeur  of  these  early 
Pharaohs,  than  of  the  intense  power  on  their  minds,  of  that  soli- 
citude for  the  fate  of  the  body  after  death,  which  continued  ev» 
after  so  charaqteristic  of  the  Egyptians.  The  enormity  of 
their  dimensions,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure,  bespeak 
the  same*  twofold  object, — to  render  the  corpse  within  inacces- 
sible, by  the  same  means  that  perpetuated  the  fame  of  its  former 
tenajit    Of  what  avail)  theUf  were  pompoos  in^criptioni^  oc  gor- 
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geous  blazoning',  upon  walls  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eternally  excluding'  the  gaze  of  human  curiosity  I 

The  few  remarks  we  may  have  to  make  on  the  dynasties  from 
the  Vth  to  the  Xlth  inclusive,  will  be  combined  with  those  we 
are  about  to  offer  on  the  general  question  of  contemporary  lines 
of  succession.  For  M*  Bunsen's  restoration  of  the  Xllth  dy- 
nasty, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  own  text.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  specimen  of  critical 
analysis,  to  which  it  were  impossible  within  our  own  limits  to 
render  justice. 

In  proceeding  to  state  our  objections  to  the  author's  contempo- 
raneous theory,  we  must  observe,  that  the  question  here  is,  not  so 
much  whether  in  Egypt,  as  in  other  countries,  during  periods  of 
internal  anarchy,  rival  members  of  the  Kingly  caste  may  not  have 
-succeeded  in  temporarily  establishing  an  independent  rule  in  cltffe- 
rent  loealittes.  There  are  symptoms  of  something  of  this  nature,  in 
the  •  allusions  by  Josephus  to  the  native  chie£s  of  Upper  Egypt, 
under  the  vassalage  of  the  Shepherds.  But  we  deny  that  the 
fnndsunental  laws  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  or  consequently 
the  Priestly  registers^  recognised  as  legitimate  such  a  system  of 
divided  Empire  as  we  are  here  called  upon  to  admit.  Our  objec- 
tions are  : — 1.  The  absence  of  all  historical  testimony  as  to  its 
existence;  .!2.  Ita  great  improbability,  as  it  appears  in  the 
scheme  of  M.  Bunsen ;  3.  The  internal  evidence  of  Mane- 
tho's  own  text  to  the  contrary;  and,  lastly,  that  the  reduction 
of  thab  historian's  numbers,  to  effect  which  it  has  been  resorted 
to,  may  be  otherwise  better  provided  for. 

The!  first  objection  we  consider  in  itself  as  nearly  conclusive. 
Had  sttjch  a  system  been  recognised  during  the  earlier,  and  upon 
the  whole  .most  flourishing  period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  it 
.seems  hardly  eonceivable  that  no  allusion  to  it  should  have  been 
jdffopped  by  a  >singk  author,  sacced  or  profane.  Settii^,  aside 
those  accounts  to  which  a  more  critical  value  attaches,  such 
silence- on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  popular  tradition  were  per- 
haps still  less  probable^  Had  tiie..petty  towns  of  Heracleopolis 
oar  Elepliantina  been  <  dignified,  in  these  ancient  and  glorious 
rdays^iasseats'of  an  independent  line  of  Pharaohs,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  fact  would  have, been. kept  secret  in^later  times.; 
or  th|kt.sacuriou»'a  feature  in  the  early  history  of  the  country 
should  have  been  overlooked  by  Herodotus,  and  other  4iligei2t 
retailers  of  local  and  vulgar  legend.  .  As  regards  Manetho^  most 
of  the  ^gumeots  formerly  urged  relative  to  the  suppc^ed  Key 
^to  his  lists,>  here  apply  with  equal  force.  Had  his  own  text  held 
out  so  powerful  a  handle  as  tUs  would  have  been,  to  the  subtle 
^dbronplog^rs  ef.the  early  Biblical  school,  for  reducing  ^his  un^ 
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nafiageable  sumbers,  it  w^re  impdBstble  to  explain^  a<M;  merely 
their  failure  to  Iseixe  «nd  turn  it  to  most  unscrupulous  account— ■- 
"even  far  beyond  what  the  letter  of  their  author  justified-^-^but 
their,  to  all  ap^earaneey  abnolute  ignorance  of  any  thing  of  tke 
eort.  £Tefi  admitting  M»  Baitsen's  hypothesis^  that  Africantra 
Jiiiew  not  Mlitietho  in  his  inlbgrityj  or  had  earekssiy  perased 
hxvhs  we  oah  as  little  believe^  that  among  the  seoondary  soareea 
he  oonsoUed)  and  which  must  at  least  hiive  bten  rery  o^ioiifly 
so  all-ifibportant  an  element  of  the  origtnal  could  have  bc^n  ae 
studiously  suppressed.  That  Eusebius,  in  as  far  as  he  may  iMive 
hc^d  aeeess  to  addiiioaal  authortties^  wats  quite  ia  the  dark,  is 
evident,  from  his  having  started  the  liodon  of  contemporary  dy^- 
nasties  as  an  independent  theory  of  his  pwa.  Had  it  been  in 
bie  pxiwer  to  confirm  it  by  an  appeal  to  J^Ianetho,  he  would  not 
hlive  fetkd  to  do  sa  Nay,  even  upon  M*  Bcmsen's  stsU  less 
tenable  supposition,  that  an  entire  copy  of  Manet^o,  deaied  to 
Africanns  and  Eusebius,  had  been  previdenti&Ily  pceservisd  fy[ 
the  Use  of  SyDceliut^  we  bhonld  eonsidei  it  equally  inexplieabley 
that  tbrougbout  the  voluminous  comvoientariea  of  that  foamed 
Monk,  not  a  suspicion  on  ^is  part  shmikl  be  disoovediUe  of  the 
extsitence  of  this-^^to  kim^-^most  mcmentoiM  element  «f  his 
-author^  system* 

But  white .  no  direct  tesliitony  could  be  expected,  eidier  from 
Man<^tho  or  hti^  epitomists,  as  to  what  we  do  not  beliera  encr 
enterad  his  bead,  we  have,  at  least,  indirect  evideaee  of  kii  igao- 
ranoe  of  ai»y  sueh  ordinary  or  habitual  breaches  in  the  unity  of 
the  Egyptian  Empire,  in  his  i^deqtal  allnsioRe.ta  them  in  6artrc»- 
or^'n^  oastfSi  For  example,  he  describes  the  XVI  ich  dynasty, 
during  the  Hyksos  ttturpation,  as  eoneistkig  of^  forty-ihree  (tit- 
butory)  Theban  Kings,  and  as  iaamy  (supremi^)  Shepherd  Kings. 
M«  Bcinaeti^  'as  will  be  «een^  would  alttei*  the  literal  meaning  of 
this  paasBge.  W«  are  not  oosvinoed  of  the  necessity  of  waA. 
alteratioh;  but  even  his  proposed  new  reading  woaild  «ot  hofe 
affect  the  spirit  «f  the  text^  In  either  ease  we  find,  in  die*exti«- 
ordinai'y  infetanee  ef  two  sets  ojf  Kings  actually  reigflin|g  at  ti»e 
aametinve,  in  different  di8tricts,-^tbe  foreigners  m  ftfanophia,  tke 
native  mionarehB  in  upper  Egypl^^^bat  ManethoexpneasJ^  nIaasDo 
the  two  ^'cwtem^^ar^,  in  separate  oolumna.  If  there  be  any 
tmth  in  the  rule,  that  every  author  is  his  own  beat  inteifireter, 
we  are  surely  envied  to  infer,  that  where  'other  avch  «aa68 
occurred,  lie  wciuld  'faiiv6  done  the  same;  and>  by  eonseqaeAoa, 
that  the  lid  and  Illd,  Vth  tind  Vith)  and  ft41etrtiqf  dynasties  to- 
spectivt^ly,  being  so  palpably  noted  as  coateoative,  oecdd  not  be 
meant  to^  be  simnltanecms*  To  this  may  be  adied,  diat  dnring 
the  laitet  &m^lre,  from  tbe  XVIIIth  downwards,  or^Qrin|^lbe 
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whole  period  into  \9hiefa  we  hare  a  okonf  historieal  inaii^ht^'iio  con« 
temporary  dynasties  existed,  as  Ma  Bansen  himself  admits.  Yet^ 
during  this  period,  Manetbo  describes  them  as  Theban,  Tanite^ 
Sai'te,  &0.5  in  alternate  succes»ion-'-^t>re<^isely  in  the  same  terms 
as  ^n  the  i;>ld  Etopire-'^-obvioudy  with  reference  merely  to  the 
natire  ^laee  of  the  head  ofesdh  royal  house  ^  iiad  upon;  no 
critical  principle  ean  we  consent  to  pat  atn  interpretatioD  upon 
one  portion  of  an  antW's  texty  so  plainly  belied  by  heis  owa 
Authority  in  anolhen  . 

The  main  alig^oment  im  which  M.  Bunsen's  theory  seems  to 
fcst,  is  founded  on  the  distinetire  tit1e-(-7%<tonf  or  Tiuban- 
•Egyptian^  given  to  the  Kings  in  the  catalogue  ef  Eratestbeiies. 
-This  title  he  interprets  as  ifidieating  an  nnnitertapted  poso^ision 
by  those  Kings  df  the  aiieient  imperial  seat  of  gorernmeift ;  and 
thus  indirectly  distinguishing  them  as  the  Impgrial  line,  from  the 
lesser  line»  speidffied  by  MaJieibo  as  Thinite,  £lephantfi^sian, 
&o. '  This  interpretation^  however  specious^  is,  we  are  satisfied) 
fallacious.  Coorid^ring  th^t  Meties^  the  founder^  was  not  a  ii«- 
tive  Thebaii,  but  a  Tbinite, — with  Manetho^  head  of  a  Thinite 
^nasty ;  oonsidet ing  that  the  mo^t  cdebrated  ^ct  of  his  reign  wsfs 
•the  improveiWent  of  Low^  l^ypt)  and  building  of  Memphis ; 
considering  that  Memphis^  as  hL  Bnnseit  admitsy  was  the 
favourite  residence  ef  his  f^ueeeisdrs  dutiyyg  this  earlier  period  6f 
national  glory^  and  that  their  fiplendid  Mausolea  are  aoeuttiulated 
on  its  terfitory ;' e^sidering  further^  on  the  other  hand,  th^t 
Thebes  was  pi*eferred  to  iVf  emphis  by"  the  Pharaohs  ^  the  second 
g^lortom  era^  from  the  XVlIlth  dynasty  downwards,  and  adorn- 
ed by  them  with  its  noblest  tttonuiMms  ^— considering  all  this, 
"We  shcmld  certainly  have  ebcpeoted^  had  either  title  been  adopted 
in  the  ^nse  of  ImpermU  to  have  foiEind  that  of  Meknphite,  ratfaeir 
than  of  Th*bAb,  preferred  fdr  the  line  of  Menes;  JSesides,  the 
latter  titte  extend*,  in  M.  Bcrtvsen's  own  system,  to  the  fifty-lhree 
Kings  of  Apollodorus,  vas^ab.  of  the  Shepherds ;  to  whom  It 
never  could,  as  be  fully  admits^  have  been  assigned  in  awy  such 
imperial  sense.  We  ^mt\A  suggest^  ae  a  better  iflterprctati^eti  ef 
Che  epithet,  that  the  Rejgi^ters,  from  whence  both  the  Ate^ai^ 
•drian  chronolo^^S  derived  thei»  materials  fdr  sidjusiing  the  an<^ 
maiies  of  pt^viotts  cotnp^lersj  \frefi^e  (as  is  in  fact  stated  by  Syn- 
<?eHtte^  p^  147,)  l*r6se  ^  Thebe*— or  the  Thcbaid^J-during  the 
Hyksos  period,  the  onlfy  atid  j^bably  at  all  pe^rods^  iv^tk  its 
««pieri6t»  atttlquity  and  sanctity,  the  purest  repository  cf  th^ 
ftoyal  Arehives*  The  orderly  line  cf  successiiHi  irhieh  thus  f^ 
suited,  wowld  very  ttatutatly^  in  coitopliment  to  the  soi»ce  froth 
whence  it  derived,  be  characterised  a(S  Thebaii.  We  may  add, 
that  had  Eratostfaenes  really  found  other  EJbgs  ireeog&iaed  in  the 
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genuine  annals,  as  legttioiate  sovereigns  of  a  portion  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  principle  he  could  have 
denied  them  at  least  a  subordinate  rank  in  his  list* 

The  fact,  that  both  Thebes  and  Memphis  were  invariably  iii 
possession  of  the  same  line  of  Princes  during  the  supposed  pre- 
valence of  these  double  dynasties,  is  not  only  admitted  by  M. 
Bunsen,  but  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  view.  To 
US  it  appears  a  strong  one  on  the  opposite  side»  In  a  long,  nar- 
row country  like  Egypt,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  regions — 
speaking  different  dialects,  and  each  with  distinct^  and  doubtless 
rival  capitals,  jealous  of  each  other's  privileges — there  was  no- 
.thing  in  itself  so  improbable,  that  in  unsettl^  times  a  rival  race 
of  Princes  might  for  a  time  have  usurped  one  or  other  subdivi- 
sion, to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimate  Lords  of  the  whole.  But 
the  notion  of  the  mighty  Pharaoh,  suprenie  in  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  submitting  to  be  bearded,  almost  within  sight  of  his 
palace  walls,  by  a  petty  chieftain  of  Thb  or  Elephantina,  is  not 
so  credible.  Mr  Bunsen  remarks,  (II.  p.  266,)  as  a  reason  for 
preferring  the  lesser  to  the  greater  Heiracleopolis,  for  the  royal 
residence  of  his  IXth  and  Xth  contemporaneous  dynasties — 
/  That  fione  but  such  as  held  Manetho's  history  tobe  but  a  tis- 
^  sue  of  absurdity  and  cpntradictions,.eould  ever  think  of  a  separate 
^  state  in  the  latter  township,  situated  as  it  was  at  the  very  gates 
^  of  Memphis,  during  the  existence  of  an  imperial  dynasty  in  that 
;<  city/  His  own  hypothesis  r^arding  the  lid  dynasty  must 
then  also  fall  to  the  ground  ;  sifice  This,  \t&  seat  of  government, 
was  jusX  about  the  same  distance  from  Imperial  Thebes  itself,  as 
Heracleopolis  from  Memphis,  and  situated  between  the  two 
capitals,  so  as  actually  to  cut  the  Theban- Egyptian  Empire  in 
twain.  The  improbability  in  regard  to  the  IXth  and  Xth  dy- 
nasties is  no  less  startling.  These  two,  each  of  19  Kings,  in  all 
38,  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the  Lesser 
Heracleopolis,  contemporatfeously  with  the  Vllth  and  Vlllthof 
imperial  sovereigns.  But  as  these  last  comprise,  in  M.  Buasen's 
adjustment,  but  sixteen  Kin^s  in  all;  and  as  the  whole  years  al- 
lotted to  the  38  give  to  eacn  but  a  yery  short  average  length  of 
reign,  in  order  to  reconcile  these  various  disproportions,  the  two 
Herackopolitan  lines  are  further  assumed  to  have  been  contem- 
'ppi-ary,  not  only  with  their  imperial  cousins,  but  with  each  other. 
,  We  shoi^d  thus  have  three  dynasties  of  legally  reoi^aised  Pfaan 
xaohs,  two  of  them  reigning  conjointly— in  pairp,  it  may  be  p«e- 
sumed — in  one  petty  towqship,  while  the  other  held,  the  remain- 
.dejq.of  Egypt  with  her  two  mighty  capital^     Why,  our  own 

fopular  legend  of  th^  ^  two  Kings  of  Brentford'  becomes  authentic 
^  i^tpry  in  ^ompadspn  Tvith  s^icm  a  state  of  tilings  I    We  could  as 
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readily  believe  in  a  separate  dynasty  of  Tudors  or  Plantagenets, 
during  our  own  middle  ages,  setting  up  their  Throne  in  the 
Town-Hall  of  that  thriving  coramiuiity,  as  in  nineteen  successive 
pairs  of  kinglings,  reigning  during  several  centuries,  and  recog- 
nised as  legitimate  Pharaohs  in  the  national  annals — for  that  is 
really  the  important  point— in  an  insignificant  borough  of  the 
Defha,  within  a  dayVjourney  of  imperial  Memphis. 

There  are  other,  to  us  inexplicable,  diflBtulties,  in  M.  Bunsen's 
arrangement  of  these  secondary  dynasties.  Admitting  their  ex- 
istence, would  Manetho  not  have  assigned  tliem  also  a  secondary 
place  in  his  lists,  after  his  great  imperial  lines  of  parallel  suc- 
cession ?  But  instead  of  this,  the  petty  Thinite  lid  is  made  to 
take  precedence  of  the  Imperial  II Id ;  while  the  Elephanti- 
nsean  Vth  is  assigned  a  similiar  priority  to  the  Theban  Vlth. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  appended  to  the  names  of  the  first 
and  second  Kings  (respectively)  of  the  lid  dynasty,  the  following 
historical  notices : — *  During  this  reign  a  great  landslip  took 
'  place  at  Bubastis,  and  many  perished.'     *  During  this  reign 

*  the  worship  of  Apis  was  introduced  at  Memphis,  that  of  Mnevis 

*  at  Heliopolis,'  &c.  Both  these  comments  relate  to  the  affairs  of 
Lower  Egypt.  What  could  induce  Manetho,  or  Africanus,  which- 
ever it  may  have  been,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  108,)  to  connect  such  no- 
tices, wherever  they  may  have  found  them,  tvith  the  names  of 
petty  chiefs  residing  three  or  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile, 
rather  than  with  those  of  the  imperial  monarchs  to  whom  the 
localities  belonged  ?  What  should  we  think  of  an  epitomist  of 
English  history,  who  should  not  only  give  his  bye  chapter  on 
Scotland  or  Wales  a  precedence  of  chronological  rank,  but  should 
append  to  the  names  of  certain  Malcolms  or  Llewellyns  such  re- 
marks as  the  following :— ^*  In  his  reign  Thomas  a  Becket  was 

*  canonized.'     *  In  his  reign  the  sea  destroyed  many  villages  on 

*  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire ;' — omitting  all  allusion  to  these  events 
in  his  main  line  of  narrative  ?  The  cdS^  is  still  worse  with  the  note 
appended  to  the  name  of  Achthoes,  chief  of  the  IXth,  one  of  the 
two  doubly  contemporaneous  dynasties  of  Heracleopolis.  Of  him 
it  18  said,  that  he  was  *  the  worst  King  that  had  yet  reigned,  and 

*  cruelly  oppressed  the  people  throughout  the  whole  land  of  Egypt.* 
Qv  -Tratf^j  Alyv'jrrtfj)  We  scarcely  think  the  impartial  reader  will 
admit  M.  Bunsen's  explanation  of  this  text,  as  allusive  merely  to 
an  incursion  of  the  ferocious  little  despot  into  the  upper  country. 
He  will  be  of  our  opinion,  that  it  is  clear  from  Manetho  himself, 
that  Manetho  at  least  knew  nothing  of  any  contemporaneousr 
ness  in  either  the  lid  or  the  IXth  dynasties.  We  shall  further 
endeavour  to  show,  upon  the  same  authority,  that  he  was  equally 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  Vth,  and  by  inference  the  remainder 
of  the  set, 
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I|i  bis  rubric  |;o  tbe  Vtb  dynasty)  it  is  de8cribe4  as  consisting 
^ot,Ci)^m  n  i|  'EX^f^xmyij; ;  not  of  eight  Elepbantingean  Kings,  *but 
•  of  ?ight  Kings  /rai»— litef^Uy  oiiit  o/'—rElephantina ;'  ihat  ia, 
Kipg9  of  an  E^pbantii^ae^n  family,  reigning^  np);  obviously  at 
Elepb^ntina,  ^/(^ce  |;bey  are  ^d  to  h.^ve  c*me»  but  as  iipperia^ 
PJjaraobs  of  I^pJ^>  4pttblJess,  like  their  foref^eps,  iqi  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  There  e^n  be  sup  question  ^  to  the  reading,  sup« 
periled  aa  it  is  by  thj^  garbled  yersioi)  pf  Ei*$ebiu9,  The  reason 
why  the  e^pres^iop  is  nipfe  yaried  frpw  the  form  preferred  in  the 
parallel  ^^se^.  *  Jhiniti?  king?**  *  Mefpphite  kings/  fep.,  is  also 
apparent  plephantinf  w^  itself  a  term  of  ui^c^tain  psage, 
frequ^ently  pc^urfing  in  ^f^  variety  Elephants.  Its  gentilic, 
coo^eqi^n^lyi  ^  ly^  pfteft  the  c^e  in  Qreek,  ey/?n  with  mote, 
famfliar  foreign  Mmes,  yas  li^le,  if  at  ^11  determined,  ^d  there- 
fore tp  be  j^yoided  fts  inelegant.  ^\x\%  Manetho  does,  by  the 
above  slight^  periphrasist  It  is,  ho>«r^ver,  quite  clear,  that  the  im« 
port  of  me  phr^  «5  '5^£f>otyr/xjjp,  ip  the  ^ne  ea§e,  ^pd  of  ^vmxwt^ 
^c,  in  tpe  ptber^f  5*  precisfely  ^he  s^m^t  Neither  |p  the  one  nor 
ip  tbe  Qtlfery^  i^|ierefbr^,  are  we  ju^^Qed  ip  as3ui|iin^  loc^  dynas* 
tij^s,  but  junpr  bfPfiches  of  %f^  roy^  ca&te,  settled  m  the^c  cities 
and  ^ppcepdipgi  pr  represented  by  Mftpetho  as  succeedipg,  oa 
fitilurp  pf  thi9  eWei;  lipp,  tp  the  imperial  throne;  just  as  in  the 
Qprrespondij^g  chje^ngea  of  dyn^^ty  ip  thp  later  Ijnjpire* 

Bpt  i^  may  bp  a^ked,  flpw  ^o  we  account  for  the  circumstance, 
that  the  |^ap9e9  pf  Eratosthepes  Qnd  their  pfir^Uel  only  in  tbe 
gupppse4  ^piperial  dyp^t^esi,  ^Ml^  ^^  ^^^  coipcidence  Is  tri^ce- 
2^b|e  in  ^jie  others  ?  Although  noi;  altogether  s^iisfi^cj  of  the  cqr^ 
repM^ss  of  ]VI.  Ppp$ep'^  ^ygprnept  even  upop  thif  point,^  we 
^opl4  h^ve  qo  ohjectipif  \f^  con9ede  ^t^  In  so  far  as  th^  present 
qpestip^  is  cpnperppfl ;  ps  it  vonl4  in  no  way  interfere  lyith  our 
l^^t  ^4  mo9|;  sfiti^fac^pry  pbjectiop  to  his  ccmtemporaneous 
theory ;  vi«.,  ^ha^  ihe  difiSppUie^  it  seek^  to  ohyiate  may  be 
provided  fpc  by  ps  e^eptua]  and  better  apthpri^ed  expedients* 
\Vp    pap^t  h^^  J^TP^fr  ^  ^%  ftM»prop9  p^f^plfs  pboye  ad- 

*  W^  Cfpipot^  for  exaroplei  acquie^cf^  in  the  transfer  of  the  two  ItM 
pames  of  the  jid  dynasty  to1(becpipmencemcntof  tha  I Hd,  which  names, 
omitted  by  the  careJessi^ess  of  copyists  in  the  text  of  Africanns,  are  yet 
vouched  for  by  ^e  number  oT  r\xne  King^  specified  in  the  robric. 
The  monamental  name  Schafra,  identified  by  M.  Bnnsen  with  Pammeo, 
19th  of  Eratosthenes,  also  appears  to  as  to  find  a  better  match  in  tb« 
8ephres  of  Manetho*s  Vtb,  th^n  ini  the  Thampbthes  of  his  IVth  dynasty. 
Kor  do  we  hesitate  to  prefer  identifjnng'  tfa«  <  Ball  Tyrant'  ChQather« 
of  £nitmihant8«  with  tbe  <  Tyrant'  Achiboefs  first  of  Manetho*a  IXtb 
^ynaaty,  rather  than  with  tbe  monumental  King  Mentnatep-N^tai^y  pre^ 


dxnej^  ^(  persoo^ges  fepr^sented  ia.  Ibe  genealogieal  YQc<4r4ft 
ol  tbia  periodi  with  attributes  of   royaUy»    and  side   t^y  f^d^ 
with  ralgning  a^Y^reigfis,  btut  who  never  lbein9^lv«v¥  oo^pi^d  tbo 
thfone.     Id  the  table  af  ICaioak,  M*  Bnnsen  p^nta  Qut  M:!^-^!^ 
that  of  Abydos,  thirteen*     Leaser  examplea  ^et  Qb9ei>^)>W  in 
other  paata ;  and  did  the  monum^td  of  that  epcKtb  d^ift  ia  th^i? 
integrity,  many  more  would  doubtlasa  app^ar^     TbQ9Q  wa  posn. 
seea  affdrd  at  kast  eirid^noe«  that  tb#  aae^tral  pridA  of f^airtigular 
Kinga  led  them  often  to  aubstitttte  or  iDtftrpo^^i  ip  thfsir  l»9g^. 
teps,  certain  iavoured  linee  of  royid  forfifat^if  to  the  e^^u^ioQ 
of  the  epntemporary  ceigning  prinoe8;H-tand  that  in  •uob  4iuix)^bar8» 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  afford  scope,  accordftflg  to  M.  Bunr> 
89A%  own  remark,  ^  foor  multipiying  ^  if(^itim  th^  jphafaoh^  of 
<  the  ancient  Bmpire.^     Supposing  furtber»  what  u»  thc^  j>^tura} 
course  of  things  must  of  may  have  been  the,  oa^i^i  that  th^^  coin 
lateral  houses  had  been.  Invetted,  perhapA  h^seditariiyy  by  th^ 
reigning   Emperors,  with  viceregal   honouis,  as  goveraora  9f 
satrapa  of  the  provioees  vhafe  they  had  fiopad  th^ir  dQiaieile*-r 
w4iatmQre  likely  than  that  they  shot^  by  lets  ciUi^al  q^^npU^a. 
of  the  national  annals  in  later  timcAy  and  ia  as^bitiary  »Mbdivin 
siona  of  dynastie  periods,  such  aa  tbds^  of  ^a1iall)o  ^mqueaUon-i 
a^ly  were,  be  aUot4ed  pJaoes  ia  the  list^  as  '^bii^itet  Slepbantln 
nsean,  or  Heracieopolitan  dynasties?   Haw  prob^^ly  thi^  m^y 
have  happened,  we  shall  show  by  evidence  which  M.  Bunsen 
will  hardly  be  prepared  to  gainsay.     We  arey  aa  already  said, 
indebted  to  himself  for  the  fact  of  thirteen  non-rei^ningf  Prinoi^l 
interpolated  in  the  royal  line  of  ^bydos.     They  are  identified 
chiefly  by  fhe  a^bsence  pf  certajp  more  imperial  insignia  qf  iao* 
narchy.     Y^t  we  iin,i|,  ;n  l^is  owr^  gene^^l  l^,]^le  p(  rpy^  names, 
these  very  personages,  invested  \f ith  the  mo^j;  v^njeqijiVPCal  of  all 
imperial  pmblems,  the  B^  qmd  j^lant^  (pf  which  no  tracip  epcists 
in  the  Tabip^)acm^iiy  QQfiUjgring  their  pl^9p,s,  i^M^  l^JEUS^,  as 
the  Yth  MaDetbonian  dynasty.     Now  ^hen  we.  find  tho  aoeom- 
pliahed  historical  •  cxdtie  of  ihe  iipodern  German. schoxil,  hrcsight 
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feared  by  M.  3piisen  as  one  pf  the  missing  napoes  of  Manetbo'sVmih.  This 
latter  identity  reals  on  an  alteration  ia  the(  text  9!*  Eratos^li^fle^  (XtV^f 
r^yppg  rv^am$^  into  I^gvruajf^  N£/?7ap|^^  7'v^avvog),  which  seems  to  us  to 
transgrf^s  the  legitimfite  ^oaifuls  of  p^niectural  correction.  Besides, 
this  is  the  same  Mentuatep  whom  we  have  seen  treated  with  such  dis- 
tinguished hiMumra  by  the  soyereigna  of  the  XVlIIth  dynasty  in  their 
monuments,  ranking  in  their  processions  by  the  side  of  their  chief  Amos, 
or  even  of  Menes  himself.  He  must  theretee  have  been  a  Ki6g  of 
popular  and  illustriovs  memory.  How^  tfaea,  could  ha  have  been  glared 
in  the  Thebaa  Register  as  a  tyrsBt?  ^ 
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up  at  the  foot  of  its  Gamaliel — himself,  perhaps  at  this  day,  lia 
greatest  master — guilty  of  such  a  slip;  are  "we  not  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  work  of  an  Egyptiafn — synonymous  with  con- 
fiftsed  and  blundering — chronicler,  composed  in  the  comparatiye 
infancy  of  the  critical  art,  may  have  teemed  with  similar  irregu- 
larities, especially  with  the  Egyptian  object  in  view  of  magnify- 
ing the  antiquity  of  his  native  monarchy  ? 

We  have  enlarged  the  more,  and  with  greater  freedom,  on  our 
objections  to  this  part  of  M.  Bunsen's  system,  from  a  conviction 
that,  could  we  persuade-  him  to  abandon  it,  the  substitute  we 
propose  would  strengthen  rather  than  invalidate  his  general 
theory  of  adjustment. 

The  ensuing  era,  from  the  Xlllth  to  the  XVIIth  dynasty 
inclusive,  is  the  darkest  in  Egyptian  history  ;  marked,  doubtless, 
at  its  commencement,  by  internal  weakness  and  anarchy— at  its 
close,  by  foreign  conquest  and  national  humiliation.  The  list  of 
Eratosthenes  fails  us.  Few  names  have  been  recorded  by 
Manetho.  The  numbers  are  most  intractable.  The  monu- 
ments, unprovided  with  a  key  to  their  own  interpretation,  a£Ford 
in  their  turn  but  little  assistance  ;  while  the  discrepancy  between 
our  two  best  guides^  Josephus  and  Africanus,  is  irreconcilable. 
We  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  Manetho's  account  of  the  period,  as 
transmitted  by  these  two  authors : — 


Africanus. 

Dpi.  Trt. 

XIII.  60  Diospolite  kings,. ...453 

XIV.  76  Xoite  kings, 184 

XV.  Six    Shepherd    kings, 

Phoenician  invaders 
and  conquerors. 

1  Saites, 19 

2  Been, 44 

3  Pachnan,.... 61 

,  4  Staa^, 50 

5  Archies, 49 

6  Aphobis, 61—284 

XVI.       32  Shepherd  kings,. ..518 

[Euseb.  5.] 


Josephus. 


Invasion,  Conquest,  and  Empire  of 
Phoenician  Shepherds.  * 

Salatis, I9 

Beon, 44 

Apachnas, « 36     7 

Apophis, 61 

Janias, 50     1 

Assis, 49     2 
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These  kings,  with  their  descend- 
ants, reigned  in  ail  511  years. 
After  which  the  Shepherds  were 
expelled  by  the  native  princes. 


^  *  There  can  be  little  d«ibt  that  these  PhoeniciaDL  Shepherds  are  the 
personages  who,  when  ejected  from  Egypt,  figure  in  Greek  tradition 
Danans,  Cadmus,  &c.     They  also  appear  in  Pale9tin$  as 
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We  cannot  isay  tbat  M.  Bunsen's  efforts  to  enlighten  this  dark 
era,  appear  to  us  equally  suceessful  with  his  researches  into  the 
previous  and  subsequent  pejfiods.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  so 
ittuch  his  own,  as  that  of  the  materials  he  has  to  deal  with.  We 
question  whether  human  ingenuity  could  extract,  out  of  our  ex- 
isting stock,  any  thing  possessing  even  a  provisional  claim  on 
our  critical  conviction,  to  the  character  of  an  authentic  record  of 
events.  Here,  again,  the  contemporaneous  ^eory-  comes  mto 
extensive  operation.  The  XI  Ilth  and  X I  Vtb  dyn^asties  of  native 
princes  are  made  parallel  to  the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIItkof 
foreigners.  The  invasion  of  these  last  is  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  under  the  last  King  of  Eratosthenes,  =  to  one  of  the 
earlier  Kings  of  the  Xlllth  dynasty.  The  58  nameless  Kings  of 
Apollodorus  then  succeed,  as  =  to  the  60  tributary  Thebau  (Dios-^ 
polite)  princes  of  the  satne  dynasty,  the  number  of  years  of  which, 
in  Manetho's  genuine  text,  is  assumed  to  haVe  been  953  instead  of 
453.  The  511  years  of  JoSephus  are  held  to  be  another  version 
of  the  518  of  Africanus  for  the  XVIth  dynasty  ;  the  remaining 
years  of  Shepherd  rule  to  have  been  dishonestly,  suppressed  or 
slurred  over  by  theJewish  historian.  For  the  XVIltn  dynasty, 
the  genuine  number  of  Kings  is  assumed  to  be  the  five  of 
Eusebius,  erroneously  ascribed  by  that  author  to  the  XVIth ; 
and  this  head  of  entry -in  Africanus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  151  years,  which  are  retained  for  the  five  Kings  of 
Eusebius,  is  treated  as  a  corruption  of  Manetho's .  sum- 
mary or  epilogus  of  the  whole  number  of  reigns,  foreign  and 
native,  for  the  entire  period.  This  number  for  the  Shepherds  is 
retained  at  43 ;  for  the  Tkebans,  is  converted  into  the  53  of 
Apollodorus  as  above.  The  XlVth  Xoi'te  dynasty  is  made 
dovbly  contempolianeous,  viz.  with  the  Xlllth  Tfaeban,  and  the 
three  Shepherd  dynasties ;— somewhat  as  in  the  previous  case  of 
the  IXth  and  Xth.  The  numbers  of  the  Shepherd  dynasties,  thus 
remodelletl,  are  adopted  as  the  most  authentic ;  and  the  whole 
period  is  made  to  comprehend  43  Shepherd  Kings  ;  53.contem* 


both  these  names  being  derived  from  Pheles,  (Pelusium,)  their  strong- 
hold in  Lower  Egypt.  Hence,  in  the  figurative  genealogy  of  Scripture, 
we  find  the  Philmtines,  although  an  Aramaic  race,  described  as  descended 
from  Mizraim,  (Egypt.)  Hence,  the  *  men  of  Gath,'  who  slew  the  sons 
of  Ephraim,  (1  Chron.  vii.  21,)  are  described  as  *  born  in  that  land  ;' 
the  land,  namely,  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt,  formerly  their  own,  then 
occupied  by  the  Hebrew  Shepherds.  Some  years  ago  we  sketched  out^ 
but  never  matured,  an  article  embracing  these  and  otber  similarly  curious 
points  of  enquiry.  We  may  possibly  have  an  opportunity  of  resuming 
the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  promised  sequel  of  M.  Bunsen's  re- 
searches. \ 
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pomry  Tfa^bap,  a^d  76  XoiitQ  King^;  aa4  S6&  +  ^18  4n  151  = 
929  years.^  The  (bir^y  Kiagd  of  (^9  rigbt  ooji^partm^t  <^ 
Karoak  are  uod^v«t;fii«Ni  to  represent  (ip  tb(»  9^9^  ge^^^i  way  a^ 
the  left  oowpartof  ut  %]^  praYiQ»4  dysafXii^)  the  nuPP^iiQP  pf 
naUwaor^raigna  i9t  thi^  pei?ip4  i  whe^h^r J^he  Th^bs^  lina  alone, 
or  the  whole  18?  9i  Tl^h«8  w4  Xoi'a  uniteisl,  }ii  left  daubtful. 
The  thirty  of  the  Table  are  ^uppQsed  to  bayp  b^?^  PelwW  by 
Kifig  Thutmea  as  ^pa^ial  <^bjeotii  of  v.^np^^ipo;  for  what 
reaaem,  or.  up»»  what  i^oneaivabl^  pcip^iple*  it  wqv14  baffle 
CEdipu9  hlmielf  to  opDJiBictm^  Thf  iir^t  i^mu^n^  ^  W9  fpriperly 
seniavked,  ace  alao  aweiled  tP  epme  &0  ii)  the  papyrus,  while  the 
ae^uol  of  the  two  cb>oiimeDta  offera  no  i^prre^pondeac^  whatever, 
lo  Fi^dily  admiitiag  the  ability  h^re  diiplayed  by  M^^unsan  in  hh 
series  of  subtle  oombinations,  yet,  a#  the  £piiA4aMpns  pn  which 
they  rest  appeac  to  us  esseutiaUy  ioa^eure  and  problematic^U  wo 
feel  the  less  disposed  to  enter  upoa  aoy  ch^^  analysis  of  the 
prooess  by  whidh  they  have  been  attained^  ^qr  the  further 
e^oetdatioB  of  this  ftbae«i«e  periods  we  v^Mst  loe^  tq  a  better  supply 
of  moBum^ptS)  of  a  more  spaaifio  and  ioteUigibbi  dliaiapter,  tbao 
those  wo  at  present  possess. 

From  the  XVXlltb  dynasty  d^wn.wardsi  Mi>  3unae]i>  on  a 
i^respect  of  his  prei^ioua  course,  may  be  liksneds  if  iM>t  to  a 
tfavellev  in  a  beaten  traok»  at  least  to.  an  engineer  i^ngaged  in 
oonstfucting  a  road  through  a  oomparatively  easy  poqatryv 
already  in  part  surveyed  to  his  hand*  His  |)^ii4i^s^f°^Pl  of  the 
XVIilthand  XlXth  dynasties,  ri^duoing  the  forp^  ^  but  pino 
successive  Kings,  and  disoarding,  here  a^d  in  the  sequel,  tha 
supernumeraries  of  Manetho>  is  a  masterly  piece  of  ci itiqism  i  ^V^ 
the  whole  remaindeit  of  the  serias  is  treated  with  equally  happy 
effbct«  This  period  comprebends  about  IS/Q^Q  years;  to  whicn, 
addiag  929  fan  fhe  middle  aratand  107^  lor  the  Table  of  Sratoa^ 
tfaenes,  we  have  abopt  3300  for  the  whpk  Egyptian  ^sipii-f  ,--r 
from  Menes  down  to  the  eonquflst  by  Da^rins  Qcjiu^,  About 
340  years  Bx*  This  givfs  3640  B^,  for  the  epo^  §d  Men^s* 
M*  Bunsen,  however,  further  assumes,  what  is  indeed  self- obvious,, 
that  the  Egyptian  people  must  have  existed  for  a  long  period,*— . 


f  Tbii  wa  presmne  to  be  the  sab«tan«e  of  tha  author's  sjf^t^m^  i^thoagb 
Uiere  ia  certainly  topaa  ambiguity  in  |he  mp4#  of  jt^  st^^ipea^  We  do 
not  andtretand,  for  example,  bew»  aft^r  ba^ipg  ft§s.uJ79^d  the  p^^o4  of  the 
53  kings  of  Apollodorna  to  he  equal  te  that  of  tbf  4t3  Sbepberd  Hingii, 
yiz.  9d9  years,  be  ^ould  be  at  pfiin9»  in  the  sequel  of  tb^  s^m^  PW^ 
(81,  86,^  where  ii  teeait  to  be  so  settled,  to  accoont  for  the  srpsU  a?arage 
length  of  reigns  that  resaUsfor  eschTbebaa  King,  on  dividing  by  their  suoa 
58,  not  the  929  years  of  the  whole  peried,  bat  the  4t59  of  the  XII Uh 
dynasty  alone. 


5^y,  at;  tb?  le^t,  fire  c^twes,  in  their  ^ly  ie^  i^td^d  «i^e,-TTr 
l^efore  tb^y  r^acj^e^  the  poipt  pf  civiliatation  a^  whiah  Menesi 
consolidated  them  into  a  gp^t  ,^^i|ed  ^^Iflcipir^p  TWs  bnag?  m 
l^acjt  to  niipwftrds  9f  4090  ye^s  »,^.  S^fth  ^  l^^f^^\i  w^y  poiS$ibiy 
prove  ^  stftgfffjrfpg  phstftcle,  i^ith  i^^jptKf  pf  qut  fea4er§i  tp  the 
a4«pis8i9»  of  l/l.  Hansen's  cjajqi  tp  any  ^thorjty  wh?^tpver  h  supb 
i??atters ;  hom  i^f  incQmpatibiii(;y  jvitfe  what^  is  ftm^iliafly  qallie^ 
the  *  Mo§^ic  qhro^^olpgy/  Jf  at  ppe  i¥^h  our  author  wpon  all 
Qther  points,  w^  ^h^U  ^ot  ho  dijpoa^  tft  differ  >i^itb  biw  qpon 
tliig,     Wf  a^mit  his  gpft^r^  jriAe,  thi^J:  up^ji  no  rational  pwnciple, 

hist^i^i?^^  iV  4p(Pitfi«^lj  p^  the  chrwftlogy  pf  th«  i^ew  h§  <mn- 
^er^ 4  ^  P^r^  of  th^  impif^  eknaeflt  9f  Spjipturp.  I»  the  case 
inorp  iro  mediately  h^f^Fe  1^  we  h^ve  qualf^edf  as  abov^»  the 
term  *  Mps^if?  cJbrwology.',  frpm  f^  h^M  th?Mt  w^piy  pf  tkos#  wha 
habitnally  use  it  as  a  Wfitcjl^i^ai4  ^  pfthQ4p^yi  h^^vj^  D9  e)ea? 
notiofi  pf  i(s  inopqft,  ^^r^  th^aij^ajr^  tW  th^Ae  ^^  three,  vemwf^ 
of  this  cto)2^/(^|^TTT'th^  Hi^brewi  ^ijiarita^}  a^d  Septu^gint — 
9\\  profesging  tp  re^r^sppt  the  en^^\^^  Mo»aio  ^fc^tion  ;  aU 
advocated  hy  authpifitie^  i^  h>gb  pdpur  ff  orthpioi^y}  yet  4\fr 
Jkring  from  each  other  to  th^  0Xfmt  of  ^otn^.  tfiem^f(  'ymr^i 
Are  they  ftw^re,  th^  hpt^pea  th^  Weh?pw  apd  thp  ^ta^gipt, 
(the  two  WQSt  popi^t  pf  tl^P  thjr^e,)  :th^  vdi^^apwey,  iu  tbi^ 
ipeclfpnipg  iMQVf^  A4wi  to  AhrafeflPW  ^WowtJ*  tP  3Pa*ly  HQQ 
years ;  fp  thpt  frppj  the  P^ge  tp  the  l^pr  pa^rts^Fph,  tP  pearly 
8Q0  ;  ^ffd:  thf^  pfqportioiu^i.  yafji^pna  j^r^  ^savvable  in  repipe<^ 
to  l^ter  perjo(}p  ?  Fpr  long,  the  plehBew  dftl»#  W#l«  hpW  a* 
infaUiblp  iifi  the  frpt^tapt  chur^hfn^  QJ^  )^,  h«kWf9ver,  ^e  tide 
of  prthodpiFy  R^8  ^Hr«p4j  ^^  ijpntinp^%  tP  ftfi*  #tep9(gjy  J*  farwwP 
of  tbp  Sppfti^jn^— the  Wiwb^ra  p^  Wb.ich  WPyp  fpiHBR^rly  o«dt 
dpmn^d  ^^  fp^^fieieft    of   AM^^ndfiw   J^W*»     Thi^  ^ti^ipaa  m 

iM^w.  tri^p^f^fjBd  tP  ^1?^  Ifehrpwi  ^M  iti  B,^biiw^i  ppwpiieTs  pf 

the  Ry^^ntiije  fge^  ]!llpw  Ve  hpW  it  tP  hfri^  pri?^»ry  article  pf 
trup  pb^istif^n  pj^thP^^yi  that  *bP*P  p<>«Jt{pns  fl5f  Swptur^  which 
epibQdy  j;bp  ^m^^b  Wpi^e^  truths  iW^ePti|d  tp  hi}»4R  8^Wftlio% 
havp  ^f^pi^^p  w4  wift  be  p.^^pepv/i^di  io  tbeip  gwwrie  iotegKity,  hy 
the  same  Providence  whipb  \pr4lWei  w4  piPWV^ated  them« 
ThPft^  PP  thp  pther  b§n4>  whp  bplipve  %h%m  to  have  been 
(^]iv:ere4  tp  W8  in  a  pwrup^  for*i.  ^re  heiptic$  of  the  rawkes^ 
4jei\Qript}ou  ;-rJ^s.  jdenyipg  the  ppri*y  4^f  Qo4'^  wetd^ipafciitg  <jWL 
himself,  ftS  it  wqyei  ^  pa«ty  ^^f  dellisi^  pf  bis  ^pr«bippef»- 
^bj?i  w  PM^^5  4efP»p^tE§^ly,  lie  9it  the  4p<^f  pf  tbpae  vhp -attach 
the  ajiftborit^y  of  4iyin§  iafiipij?atipi*  tp  systems,  pf  nijiinheys,  thitj( 
liable  to  be  reJL^pted,  ip  their  twrfl>  by  truly  pieu^  Cbrislian  profesr 
sors,  as  cbpfLts  p|r  forgeries*  It  ift  obvic^^  that  systems  differing 
froo^  each  other^  t<^  the  ^p(^nnt  Pf  a  tboiiiaaad  years  or  tWQ^ 
cannot  all  be  right ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  they  may 
all  be  wrong ;  and  it  were  surely  a  service  tP  the  cause  of  religion.. 
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as  well  as  of  history,  could  the  common  error  be  corrected  by  the 
aid  of  authentic  monuments,  whether  derived  from  the  banlcs  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Nile. 

The  strange  part  of  the  matter  is,  that,  ^hile  the  advocates 
of  any  one  of  these  conflicting  versions  stigmatize  its  rivals  as 
Rabbinical  impostures,  those  who  are  the  dupes,  afnd  in  sO  far  the 
accomplices  of  the  fraud,  escape  the  charge  of  heresy.  But  no 
sooner  does  an  impartial  enquirer,  with  a  judgment  free  from  all 
Rabbinical  trammels,  propose  to' adjust  the  dispute  by  an  appeal 
to  other  testimony,  than  all  parties  combine  agiainst  him,  as  a 
common  enemy  to  this  most  paradoxical  standard  of  orthodoxy ! 
We  find  it  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  respect  the  man  who  is 
deluded  from  its  paths  by  lying  Jews,  is  better  than  one  who 
errs  on  the  faith  of  Egyptian  monuments.  We  think  it  strange 
that  an  interpreter  who  transforms  th6  days*  of  Daniel  into  years, 
should  be  entitled  t6  brand  as  a  heretic  one  who  supposes  the 
nine  hundred  years  of  Seth  or  Cana^an  to  denote  primitive  eras 
or  stages  of  human  development,  rather  than  the  life  6f  a  single 
natural  man ; — as  M.Bunsen,  we  expect,  will  do,  in  his  ensuing 
volume  on  the  Scriptural  connexion. 

Such  attempts  to  stifle  free  enquiry  into  the  real  nature  of 
that  connexion,  we  consider  as  among  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  elucidation  of  Christian  truth ;  and  we  feel  grateful  to 
M.  Bunsen  for  bis  eiforts  to  expose  and  resist  them.  The  real  dan- 
ger here  lies,  much  less  frequently  in  the  speculations  denounced 
as  dangerous,  than  in  the  illiberal  spirit  in  which  they  are  met. 
We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  we  have  not  here  to  deal  with  a 
scoffer,  or  insidious  enemy  to  Revealed  Religion,  but  with  a  most 
zealous  and  successful  labourer  in  its  cause.  If  his  doctrines  be 
true,  proclamations  of  their  danger  will  not  disprove  them.  If 
they  be  false,  they  will  yield  to  the  force  of  reason  and  argument. 
But  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  real  interests 
of  Religion,  than  the  establishment,  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
of  facts,  which  are  declared  by  the  accredited  keepers  of  the 
Christian  conscience  of  the  community,  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  articles  of  th^ir  faith. 

We  will  conclude  by  tendering  M.  Bonsen  our  best  thanks, 
for  the  distinguished  services  he  has  rendered  to  this  important 
and  interesting  branch  of  historical  enquiiy ;  and  by  expressing^ 
our  sanguine  wishes  for  the  further  succeasfiil  prosecution  of  his 
labours.  Should  the  objections  we  have  urged  to  any  portion  of 
his  system  contribute  to  its  improvement  or  correction,  it  will 
not  be  to  us  a  source  of  greater  satisfaction,  than,  should  they, 
by  provoking  more  stringent  researches,  tend  more  firmly  to  es- 
tablish his  own  opinions,  and  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  ours. 
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Art.  VI. — Narrative  of  the  United  States*  Exploring  ExpedMon^ 
during  the  Years  1838-1842.  By  Charms  Wilkes,  U^S.N. 
Five  yalunaes  8vo.     London  :  ld45. 

rpHB  wovk  before  us  contains  a  history  of  tbe  only  expedition 
-*-  hitherto  undertaken  by  the*  Government  of  the  United  States 
£or  the  purposes  of  maritime  discovery.  ItS' principal  objects^  as 
stated  in  the  official  instructions  received  by  its  Commander,  were, 
to  explore  the  Southern. and  Pacific  Oceans;  to  ascertain,  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  situation  of  that  part  of  the 
great  Antarctic  Continent  which  was  supposed  to  extend  to  the . 
southward  of  Australia  ;  and  to  resolve  various  questions  respect- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Polynesian  seas, — important  to  all  ves^ 
sels  engaged  in  commerce  beyond  Cape  Horn,  and  especially  to 
those  employed  in  the  Souihsrn  whale-fishery.  Upon  these  im- 
portant services  the  Squadron  was  employed  nearly  fottr  years  ; 
three  of  which  were  passed  in  tbe^  unknown  and  perilous  seas 
which  separate  Southern  AiBia  from  Western  America;  and  it 
completed  the  entire  Circuit  of  the  Olobe  before  its  return  to  the 
United  States.  . 

We  cannot  promise  much  aitiusement  to  our  read^s -from  the 
brief  account  of  the  ^  Exploring  Expedition,'  which  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  them.  There  is  little  romantic  adventure,  and  still 
less  picturesque  jdescription,  to  be  found  among  the  telchnical  and 
scientific  details  which  chiefly  ^11  Captain  Wilkes' pages.  But 
his.  work  contains,  sbme  gec^raphioal  and  nautical  information, 
and  some  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  calculated  to  recom*- 
mend  it,  notwithstanding  its  rather  cumbrous  and  unattractive 
style,  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the<^e  branches  of  know«- 
ledge.  -  •   ' 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  thai  »  Government,  the  western 
frontier  of  whose  territory  borders  upon  the  largest  add  richest 
wilderness  in  the  world,  should  have  muob  attention  to  bestow 
upon  unknown  rodcs  and  islands  at  the  Antipodes  ;  and  it  was 
still  less;  probable  that  a  people^  whose;  interest  is  each  succeed- 
ing year  becoming  more  completely  ^vert^  from  maritime  affairs, 
by  %^  vast  field  of  ad ventiire  which  lies  at  its  v^y  door,  shoiuid 
display^  any  general  anxiety  foe  information  abdut  the  coral  reefs 
and  sand-banks  of  the 'Paci&o  Archipelagos.  Accordingly  we 
find,  thftt,  the  present  exipedition  bad  been  so  long  and  abortively 
planned)  la^d  so  repcaledly  deferred^  as  to  be  regarded,  by  all 
who  bad  con/cerned  themselves  in  i^  ohjects,  with  disgust  and 
di^arppojoit^eol.  It  was  in  JSIimc\x  .1838  that  it  was  placed  under 
tb^,(;omt|^9A4<iof  C^ptab»  Wiikes;  and  we  presume  that  we  are 
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justified  in  ascribing  its  after  rapid  and  successful  organization 
principally  to  his  zedl  dnd  ability ^  The  ressels  pl^ed  under  las 
orders  were  the  Vinoenwd  ait4  PeaiBtt^k  sleope  of  wflH%  the  Por- 
poise brig,  and  the  SeagXill  and .  Flyidg-fish  te»d€f!i8<  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable,  though  not,  we  believe,  an  unprecedented 
ciroun^staiie^f  that  Captain  Hutdsoh^  the  officet  in  eocmnaBd  of 
the  Peacock^  wits  supcurtor  io  rank  to  his  temjhirary.  chief ;  alid 
th^ti  with  a  readiness  lequaUy  creditable  to  his  own  Ubefmlity  ani 
to  the  high  professional  and  saientiiic  reputation  bf  Captaift 
Wilkes^  he  consented  to  Waive  his  seniority  for  the  purposes  of 
the  expeditionc 

On  tihe  18th  of  August  1838»  the  Squadroti  got  under  weigh 
from  New  York,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Their  first 
iiestipation  was  Madeira^  and  they  afterWatds  recrofsed  the  A^ 
lantip^  visited  Rio  Janeiro  kdd  Buenos  Ayres,  doubled  Capo 
Horn,. and  touched  at  Valfiaraiso  and  Callao.  We  shall  not  fcl^ 
low  Captain  Wilkes  through  his  prolix,  descnptien  of  these  welk 
knowB  d^nes ;  aor  through  his  long^  and  in  our  opinioii  irrele*- 
vant,  digr^essioils  respecting  the  political  history  of  Brazil  and 
•Peru.  Nor  do  we  eonsidei^  anj^  d  the  events  whieh  oeeisrred  to 
the  Squadron,  during  the  eleven  months  occupied  in  tMs  part  of 
the  Yoyftge^  as  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  except  the  cKsastrous 
loss,  of  the  Sea^ull,*^supposed  to  have  foundered  in  a  gale  of 
Teri^a  del  Fuego^  . 

On  the  13th  of  J.vdy  1839^  the  Yincennra^  Peoeooki  Porpoise^ 
and  Flying-^^  sailed  firoiii  Callao;  and  osi  the  lOlh  of  Sep^ 
tember^  after  touching  at  kome  of  the  smaU  islands  eomposhug 
the  Paumotu  groups  they  arrited  at  Tahiti. 

The  dreams  of  Honsseau  and  Condoreetvwfaiefa  repress  t  »oa 
as  weakened  and  depraved  by  the  artificial  trwntag  of  civiliso«' 
tion,  have  been  by  no  means  so  universally  forgotten,  at  least  in 
f  ranee,  as  some  of  ouir  readers  may  imagine^  Bestimenti^sts 
are  stilt  to  be  fomsd,  who  delight  in  eontra^ng  the  Soorti  ami 
physical  excellence  elf  some  iikiaginary  barbarian,  wilfa  the  fri- 
votoos  mind  and  enervated  body  of  the  modenti  Europeati^  Smno 
PariMan  Novelists  of  the  day  have  eagerly  embHiced  an  opinion 
so  well  sotted  to  thenr.  liveliness  of  fsnoy^  to  %beir  love  of 
glittering  novrity^  aad  to  that  incredible  igooi^Sfnee  of  foreign 
natioas^  by  which  they  hafve  So  frequently  merited  tbo  deriarre 
astonishnient  of  their  oonteiitporaritSi  One  of  the  most  popolav 
of  their  numhc^^^boted  alike  for  the  iROxfaaiistiblo  fertility  of 
his  invention^  his  knefetricaovs  sty  lei  his  vehement  prejudicest 
and  the  grotesque  eztrlnri^anee  of  his  iiMiginatio»-^has  laCe/y 
been  pieMod  to  adopts  as  one  of  hie  favourite  char^ter^  a  yoatih- 
ful  Etiodoo  Rajahy  the  patriotic  vietim  el  &igKsh  aariHtion  >  md 


lias  dl^ajred  much  fatitastid  doquento  ia  oonti'aatiiigf  tbe  uaitt- 
tored  c%nity  aod^  si«ip»le  yirtuet  of  th«  rdyal  exile^  wilh  the 
iiiamty  and  corruptioB  of  Jb»  pdtish«d  li^atsi  It  rbightt  perhaps, 
be  udreasoDahie  to  expect  botn  a  Parklan  Jtemme  dt  leUre^  any 
knowledge  of  a  hkot  femiliar  to  all  other  edaoated  EuropeM^?) 
that  the  native  Princes  of  Hindoflitafli  are  a  raoo  fitr  niore  artiti- 
eial  in  their  habits^  and  ha  BMNre  enefabred  by  fo^o^t  eti^n^te, 
than  ever  were  the  ittost  ofaiequioue  eourtieni  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  might  be  uorebs^MMibie  to  oontplaiki  of  th^  reckless  ignoranoe 
which  hflls  ^inted  the  effenlinate  debanohees  of  the  East  t» 
Patriarqhal  Ghteisy  prosidinf^  bver  a  race  of  foraVe  hnd  simple 
Foi«8terB  9  atid  sufastkutin^  the  noble  pursnits  olf  war  ai^d  the 
•eh^se,  for  the  Asintio  recreations  of  ebe wing  Ixmgj  and  gloating  dn 
<laaeing«^iriai  Bat  if^  passing  oVer  this  ludieitaus  absurdity  of  M. 
Sue's  inveiltions,  we  look  simply  at  the  theory  whioh  he  Intehds 
them  to  illustrate,  we  knew  too  pcirt  of  tli^  world  in  which  we  oetuld 
find  so  strong  a  proof  of  its  fallaciy  as  the  Polynesian  IsleSk  There, 
if  any  wheie^  nature  has  been  left  to  hetscilf ;  aiiMl  there,  if  atiy 
where,  she  eonld  dispense  with  interier^ncet  A  deKeiotis  citmate*'^ 
a  soil  6o  lioh  as  seareely  to  requive  e«rltiv«tioB^'i»^  raee  of  men  su- 
perior in  natUriU  intelliig^nce,  and  in  ph';^sieid  eoraelin^ss^  te  most 
uncitilieed  satioBl'^— (svery  thdng^  in  sbopt,  eoasbHiei  to  refader 
easy  the  efi|oyment  df  a  golden  agej  if  haman  nature  isindeed  cap- 
able of  such  a  condition^  BiH  no  sobetw-minded  man  can  toamine 
any  trustworthy  adcotint  of  the  state  ef  seciety  in  these  Islamdt, 
wit^nt  b^eomlng  eonviisoed,  that  these  fevoufed  Tegiokis  pclsent 
eceites,  in  comparisen  with  which  the  most  fcsalhsome  eellar  ih  St 
Giles's^  or  the  most  anserabie  bevel  hi  Gonnferagirt^  is  a  lempie 
^f  virtue  and  faappinesftw  It  biis  been  smd^  mtti  we  believe  most 
trtAy,  that  no  man,  whatever  his  espH'hnoe  of  vice  aiMl  misery 
nay  have  bec^n^  can  form  any  Id^a  of  the  brutal  depravity  ef 
whi6h  htiBian  nature  is  capably  until  be  has  wkm^sed  tbe 
habitud  life  of  lawless  savages. 

We  leave  out  of  tbe  question  all  the  i«iltrianits  imposed  by  re- 
ligion and  meraIity-u.or  by  those  vague  notions  of  rel^ion  aad 
morality  which  the  most  igtt^eUM  can  scarcely  fail  to  piek  aip  in 
a  Christian  doonlry^-^-i-^faen  we  deckire  oar  belvsf^  that  &e  li^e 
powei*  of  self-command^  whi<^  every  member  of  a  civilized  (iom- 
muttity  is  compelled  by  the  me^  vulgar  itoortive^^the  le«r  of 
punishment  by  the  law-^htfbltuallyv  in  some  degfe«^  «o  e&ert,  is 
alone  ^iflieient  to  taite  him  fat  abiyv^  the  higb^t  Mteit  of  barba- 
rian virtuci  The  most  violent  and  vindi6tjfve  Europeafa  feels 
himself  under  tbe  p^pettml  control  ef  A  superior  ikuthoriiy,  and 
is  well  a\^are  thai  h^  catt  only  |^e  ibll  tndulgekiee  to  bis  pad- 
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«ions  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  This  may  he  insufficient 
to  make  him  a  good  man— -perhaps  insuffieient  to  deter  him  from 
the  occasional  commission  of  crimes-^but  at  least  it  preserves 
us  from  the  wretchedness  of.  living  in  a  sodety  of  beings 
possessing  at  once  the  resolution,  the  physical  strength,  and 
the  deadly  weapons  of  fulUgrown  men,  and  the  blind  and 
reckless  selfishness  of  mischievous  children.  To  say  that  the 
savage  will  take  life  upon  the  most  trifling  provocation,  is  to 
say  but  little.  He  will  do  so  in  cold  blood  to  save  himself 
from  a  moment's  inconvenience.  If  his  child  disturbs  him  by  its 
cr^ies,  he  dashes  out  its  brains — ^if  he  becomes  tired  of  silpporting 
a  sick  or  aged  parent,  }ie  murders  him  or  leaves  him  to  starve. 
In  saying  this,  we  are  using  no  exaggerated  or  figurative  lan- 
guage. We  are  stating  the  ordinary  customs  of  the  Polynesian 
Islanders.  Captain  Wilkes  has  recorded  it  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  few  of  these  savages,  except  their '  Chiefs,  ever  live  to  an 
advanced  age ;  because  those  who  reach  the  decline  of  life  are 
almost  invariably  put  to  death  by  their  children  or  relations,  in 
order  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  their  maintena»ce. 
'  With  these  vices-^^e  ordin^y  characteiistics  ^f  utter  barbar- 
ism— the  tribes. of  the  Pacific  appear  to^  unite  much  of  that  cold 
and  merciless  apathy,  which  is,  in  general,  the  worst  effect  of  a 
corrupt  and  effeminate  senu^civilization.  Of  natural  affection, 
beyond  the  i  mere  animal  instincts  which  they  share  with  the 
beasts  of  the  brute  creation,  they  appear  to  be  nearly  destitute ; 
•and  of  that  spirit  of  nationality  which  produces  such  powerful 
and  ennobling  effeets  among  many  savage  .races,  tlaey  have 
npt  the  sl^htest  tincture.  In  the  numerous  cases  of  parri- 
cide and  fratoicide  mentioned  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as  having 
occurred  among  the  Polynesian  Chiefs,  we  are  struck — not 
so  much  by  the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  themselves,  the  most 
of  which. may  unhappily  find  parallels  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion— as  at  the  callous  indifference  with  which  Uie  kinsmen  of 
the  parties  seem  to  have  regarded  the  catastrophe.  We  find 
more  than  one  instance  of  a  family  of  Island  Princes,  whose  pre- 
vious history  might  rival  that  of  the  house -.of  Atreus  or  Pelops, 
living  together  in  apparent  insensibility  to  their  mutual  ii^uries ; 
and  we  c£ui  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  worst  vices 
of  more  gen^ous  dispositions  aire  virtues  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
these  ins^sible  and  ruthless . barbairians.  There. would,  we  are 
convinced,  be  great  injustice  in  attributing  this  absence  of  na- 
tural feeling  to  any  thing  bjut  intrinsic  levity  and  feebleness  of 
chfiracterl  Neither  barbarism  nor  civilization,  powerful  agents 
as  they  cM^e,  can  develppe  propensities  which  do  not  natiwally 
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exist.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  our  own  countrymen,  the 
germs  of  the  mos\  formidable  vices  indulged  in  by  their  Scan- 
dinavian ancestors — pride,  intemperance,  violence  of  temper, 
and  delight  in  war;  and  we  see  that,  when  the  restraints  of 
social  life  are  removed,  these  characteristics  display  themselves 
as  strongly  in  an  English  soldier,  as  in  a  Norwegian  herserhar. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  very  Scandinavians,  ferocious  as  they 
were,  were  still  not  incapable  of  the  virtues  which  have  adorned 
the  most  enlightened  of  their  descendants.  The  ties  of  kindred, 
of  country,  of  brotherhood  in  arms,  were  observed  by  them  with 
a  fidelity  never  surpassed.  We  do  not,  we  trust,  undervalue  the 
powers  of  religion,  and  we  profess  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
honest  zeal  of  the  many  good  men  who  are  exerting  themselves, 
and  in  some  instances  with  eminent  success,  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  our  conviction,  that  the  Poly* 
nesians,  however  improvable  in  many  respects,  are,  and  are 
too  likdy  long  to  continue,  a  very  imperfect  variety  of  the 
human  race. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  account  given  by  Captain  Wilkes 
of  the  present  condition  of  Tahiti,  while  confirming  in  some  de- 
gree our  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
natives,  is  still  a  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  produced  by  re^ 
ligious  instruction,  in  removing  the  more  revolting  peculiarities 
of  their  character.     He  speaks  of  them  as  a  peaceable^  honest, 
and  trustworthy,  though  far  from  a  striking  or  interesting  race  ; 
and  ascribes  their  improvement   to   the  imperfect  civilization 
already   introduced  among  them — a   change   which  some  Sen- 
timentalists have  designated  as  the  irreparable  corruption  and 
degradation  of  a  harmless  and  innocent  people.      Still,  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  while  admitting  the  striking  improvement  of  the 
Tahitian  character,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  struck 
by  those  amiable  and  graceful  j^culiarities  in  their  manners  and 
appearance,  with  which  some  English  voyagers  have  endowed 
them.     He  speaks  very  lightly  of  the  beauty  of  their  females,  and 
can  see  nothing  in  their  national  songs  and  dances  to  redeem  the 
licentiousness  which  has  compelled  the  Missionaries  strictly  to 
prohibit  such  amusements.     And  in  particular,  he  is  greatly,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  very  naturally,  scandalized  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  most  powerful  Tahitian  Chiefs  contended  for 
the  profit  of  washing  linen,  and  supplying  stores  for  the  American 
ships ! — a  practice  which  certainly  exhibits  a  striking  contrast 
to   the  scrupulous  dignity  which  the  North  American  Indian 
is  known  to  maintain  in  his  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

Upon   the  29th  of  September   the   Vincennes  sailed  from 
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Tahiti;  md  upon  the  7tb  of  October  made  Rose  bland,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Samoati  or  Navigator  group.  Until  the  8th  of 
November,  Captain  Wilkes  and  the  officers  of  the  squadron  were 
engaged  in  making  accurate  surveys  of  this  Archipelago;  which 
consists  of  eight  small  islands,  the  principal  bearing  the  names 
of  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila«  He  appears  to  have  found  the 
stives  superior  to  those  of  Tahiti,  both  in  phyfiioal  form»  and  in 
na|ur^  energy  of  eharaoter*  They  are  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  their  Missionaries  i  and,  above  all,  theit  females  are 
remarkable  for  modesty,  parental  aflfection,  and  fidelity  to  their 
husbands — ^virtues  almost  unknown  throughout  the  rest  of  Poly«- 
nesia. 

Peparting  from  Savaii^  the  American  Squadron  reached 
Port  Jackson  on  the  29th  of  November*  Three  chapters  are  oc^- 
cupied  by  the  remarks  of  Captain  Wilkes  upon  the  Austrmliaa 
^lony ;  ^d  by  his  account  of  several  visits  made  to  the  interior 
by  himself  and  his  officers.  We  pass  over  a  part  of  his  narrative 
about  matters  comparatively  familiar  to  most  English  readers ; 
but  we  cannot  omit  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  cordial 
tone  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  hospitable  attention  paid  hint 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  at  the  friendly  feelings  whick 
pF)evaile4  between  the  colonists  in  general^  and  the  oiieers  and 
men  ^f  his  squadron. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  Yincennes,  accompanied  by  the 
Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  Flying-fish,  sailed  from  Port  Jaekson  on 
her  Antarctic  cruise — a  service  for  which,  as  Captain  Wilkes 
more  than  hints,  they  had  been  very  indifferently  provided. 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  necessary  to  tiie  safety  of 
the  undertaking  was  in  a  great  measure  common  to  the  whole 
Squadron;  but  the  Peacock  in  particular  ivms in  other  respects  so 
defective  as  to  be  wholly  nniit  for  any  but  a  short  and  easy  voy* 
age ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  most  se]:ious  misgivings  that 
Captain  Wilkes  yielded  to  the  zealous  anxiety  of  Captain  Hudson 
to  accompany  the  squadron,  instead  of  remaining  at  Sydney  to 
refitj  The  proceedings  of  the  expedition  during  the  two  saeceed^ 
ing  months,  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  poHion  of  the 
narrative.  Among  all  the  perilous  and  exdting  adrentures  of  a 
seaman's  life^  there  are  none  to  be  compared,  either  in  formidable 
aspect,  or  in  actual  danger^  with  those  experienced  among  the 
fl<mting  ice  of  the  Polar  regions.  Neither  the  iron*bouiMl  coasts 
and  devouring  whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor  the  thunder^ 
storms  and  tornados  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  equal  the  terrific 
situation  of  the  mariner,  who  finds  himself  driving  belplessl3r 
before  a  gale,  amon^  a  shaal  of  drifting  Icebergs.      In   no 
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Bituation,  if  we'may^beliet^e  the  bardy  voyagers  wko  have  re- 
turned from  these  fearful  enterpriseB,  is  danger  so  acutely  felt  by 
the  bravest;  because  in  none  is  the  utter  inability  of  human 
skill  to  exert  the  slightest  influieiioe  over  the  events  so  ovei^ 
poweringty  manifest;  And  yet^  even  the  desperate  chances  of 
sucb  a  struggle,  nost  be  a  oomfmratively  harmless  prospect  to 
the  seaman  who  has  behdd  his  Vessel  imbedded,  in  a  field  of 
iee;  while  the  short  summer  is  vapidly  passing  away,  and  every 
day  is  diminishing  bis  hope  of  escape  ^om  the  horrors  of  di  Polar 
winter. 

Few  voyagevs  have  experienced  more  of  these  formidable  en«- 
counters  within  a  short  period  than  Captain  Wilkes.  On  New*> 
Year's  day  18i0,  the  Flying^fish  parted  company  ffom  the  Squa- 
dron. The  insufficient  size  and  accommodation  of  the  Tender  had 
excited  the  surprise  of  her  visitors  at  Sydney;  many  of  whom^ 
with  more  conccm  fbr  the  safety  of  their  American  friends,  than 
cotisideration  for  their  feelings,  had  not  hesitated  to  predict  the 
fate  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  for  her  erew^  These  disadvantages 
were  now  severely  felt ;  aT>d  her  Commander  was  at  length  oom^ 
pelled,  by  the  failing  health  of  his  men,  to  abandon  the  intention 
of  rejoining  his  consorts*  The  Flying-fish  altered  her  course  to 
the  northward,  on  the  ^tadef  B^ebruary,  and  reached  New  Zealand 
on  the  9th  of  March;  On  the  lOth  of  January,  the  Vincennes, 
Peacock,  and  Porpoise  fell  in  with  the  first  Iceberg,  being  then 
in  the  6ild  degree  of  south '  latitude ;  and  in  a  few  days  they 
were  constantly  surrounded  with  floating  pieces  of  ice.  On  the 
16tb,  land  Wfts  clearly  diwo^ered  from  all  the  vessels^  in  th^ 
shape  of  a  large,  r^mnd-headed  mountain;  altogether  different 
in  shape  and  colour  from  the  intervening  Icebergs.  They  were 
now  t)ff  the  coast  off  the  great  southern  continent,  at  a  point 
nearly  to  the  Bontb-south-east  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  On  the 
20tb,  the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  directed  to  part  company 
from  the  Vincennes,  and  to  explore  to  the  eastward ;  and  on  the 
24th  the  former  vessel  met  with  an  accident,  which  rendered  her 
immediate  return  to  Sydney  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity. 
After  penetrating  the  tract  of  floating  Ice  which  forms  a  bulwark 
to  every  coast  in  these  latitudes,  and  enduring  several  dangerous 
collisions)  by  wMch  her  rudder  was  entirely  disabled ;  the  ship 
was  at  length  driven  stern  foremost  against  a  large  Iceberg, 
with  a  violence  which  threatened  instant  destruction.  For- 
tunately she  rebounded  from  the  shock  without  sticking  fast; 
but  scarcely  had  she  moved  her  own  length,  when  a  vast 
mass  of  ice  and  snow,  which  the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  clpsd 
to  her  stern  with  a  cra£lh ;  which,  had  it  taken  place  one  second 
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sooner,  would  have  crushed  her  to  atoms.  A  more  tremen- 
dous mstance^  of  the  risks  attending  this  perilous  species  of 
navigation,  was  probably  never  witnessed  by  any  voyager  who 
survived  to  relate  it ;  and  such  were  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  vessel,  that  it  became  a  doubtful  question,  not  whether 
she  could  continue  her  cruise,  but  whether  she  could  hope 
to  reach  a  port  in  safety.  She  immediately  stood  to  the  north- 
ward, upon  getting  clear  of  the  floating  ice ;  and  on  the  2l8t 
of  February,  being  favoured  by  the  weather,  arrived  in  a  very 
shattered  state  at  Sydney.  The  Porpoise  reached  New  Zea- 
land on  the  20th  of  March,  having  continued  exploring  the  coast 
until  the  14th  of  February. 

We  now  return  to  the  Vincennes.  She  entered  the  icy- 
barrier  a  few  days  after  her  separation  from  her  consorts,  and 
commenced  exploring  the  coast  to  the  westward.  On  the  29th 
of  January  she  encountered  one  of  the  most  formidable  dangers 
to  which  the  Polar  voyager  is  liable — a  gale  of  wind  among 
floating  Icebergs.  For  several  hours  she  continued  to  drive  ra- 
pidly through  a  heavy  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  these  fear- 
ful companions — now  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  and  sleet, — 
now  heard  crashing  and  plunging  in  the  diurkness ;  but  always 
close  to  the  vessel,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  her  at  every 
moment.  When  the  night  closed  in,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  tempest  or  dispersion  of  the  ice,  the  situation  of  the  Vincennes 
became  so  perilous  as  to  be  nearly  desperate.  All  hands  were 
on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  acknowledges,  thai  he  repeatedly 
gave  up  every  hope  of  escaping  destruction.  They  were  often 
warned  of  their  narrow  escape  from  striking  on  an  Iceberg,  by 
the  sudden  calm  which  the  invisible  monster  produced,  as  the  ship 
passed  under  his  lee ;  and  they  more  than  once,  when  apparently 
driving  directly  upon  a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  openings  so 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the  darkness.  At  length, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  vessel  entered  a  small  open 
tract  of  sea,  where  she  lay  to,  in  comparative  safety,  until  the  bad 
weather  was  over ; — having  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  calm  and 
unadorned  narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes,  passed  a  night  of  as 
frightful  danger,  as  we  can  remember  in  the  annals  of  naval 
adventure.  For  nearly  two  months  longer,  the  Vincennes  con- 
tinued her  toilsome  progress  along  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent, — constantly  surrounded  by  ice, and  liable  at  every  mo- 
ment to  a  renewal  of  the  awful  scene  from  which  she  had  been 
so  wonderfully  extricated.  The  weather  was,  however,  upoa 
the  whole,  favourable ;  but  her  crew  suffered  severely  from  cold 
and  fatigue,  and  it    was  not  without  remonstrance  from   his 
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medical  officers,  that  Captain  Wilkes  completed  his  cruise. 
The  ship  was  constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  but  in  no  instance 
do  any  of  her  people  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  reaching  it. 
Several  views  of  its  appearance  are,  however,  inserted  in  Cap* 
tain  Wilkes'  work,  and  more  wild  and  desolate  scenes  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  It  presents  a  long  undulating  range  of 
snowy  mountains,  stretching  inland  to  the  liorizon — mountains 
which,  in  all  probability,  no  living  creature  has  ever  trodden 
since  the  dimate  of  our  globe  assumed  its  present  temperature. 
At  length,  on  the  21st  of  February,  after  having  explored  the 
coast  from  east  to  west,  through  nearly  60  degrees  of  longitude, 
the  Yincennes  put  her  head  to  the  northward.  Her  passage  was 
favourable,  and,  on  the  11th  of  March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Syd- 
ney, wiUi  all  her  crew  restored  to  health. 

On  the  I9th,  Captain  Wilkes  took  his  final  departure  from 
Australia ;  and,  on  the  30th,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at 
!New  Zealand,  where  he  found  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish.  The 
New  Zealanders,  though  always  remarkable  for  their  warlike 
and  sanguinary  habits,  have  generally  borne  a  character  higher, 
in  some  respects,  than  the  other  Polynesian  tribes*  Most  voy- 
agers have  given  them  credit  for  their  prowess  as  resolute  and 
fearless  warriors ;  and  for  some  share  of  the  manly  dignity  and 
honourable  pride  which  usually  accompany  personal  bravery. 
But  Captain  Wilkes,  while  acknowledging  the  common  opinion 
of  their  merits  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  his  own,  seems  in- 
clined to  place  them  among  the  most  degraded  and  uninteresting 
of  the  savages  whom  he  has  visited.  He  considers  them  as  in- 
ferior in  intelligenee,  and  inhospitable  in  disposition ;  and  seems 
particularly  struck  by  their  unprepossessing  appearance,  and  by 
another  defect  uncommon  among  the  amphibious  islanders  of 
that  tepid  ocean — their  extreme  personal  slovenliness. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  Squadron  sailed  from  New  Zea- 
land, and,  on  the  24th,  they  reached  Tonga,  the  largest  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Peacock, 
from  Sydney,  on  tl^e  1st  of  May.  The  Tongese  appear  to  have 
struck  Captain  Wilkes  as  superior  to  any  of  the  pther  natives  of 
the  Padfic  Islanders,  and  as  greatly  resembling  the  Samoans, 
though  superior  in  many  respects  even  to  these.  But  his  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  cautious  and  well-disposed  as  be  invaf- 
riably  found  them,  was  rendered  difficult,  by  the  existence  of  a 
desperate  civil  war  between  the  Christian  and  Heathen  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island — a  calamity  which,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  attributes  to  the  hasty  and  intolerant^  zeal  of  the 
former  party.  The  American  Commander  exerted  himself  to  thc| 
utmost  of  ms  power  to  reconcile  the  two  factipns  j^  buf  his  media* 
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tion  appears  io  bare  been  attei&ded  with  very  little  success ;  as  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought. immediately  after  his  departure,  in 
which  the  converted  natives  were  entirely  defeated,  and  most  of 
their  principal  Chiefs  slain.  The  squadron  sailed  from  Tonga 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  next  day  made  the  Feejee  Islands. 

The  Feejee  or  Viti  Archipelago  lies  to  the  horth-east  af  Tonga ; 
and  consists  of  two  large  islands,  named  VitUevu  and  Vannaleru, 
besides  a  great  number  %i  smaller  ones*  Their  climate  is  de- 
lightfuly  and  they  abound  in  the  most  pictur^que  and  beautiful 
scenery;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  spot  are,  without 
exception,  the  most  savage  and  ireacherous  race  in  the  Pacific. 
In  personal  appearance  they  are  rather  a  fide  raoe,  of  a  deep- 
black  complexion,  with  closely  curled  hairy^^-^dispiaying  none 
of  the  negro  deformities  of  face  and  figure ;  bat  they  efiecluatly 
disfigure  themselves  by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  thick  wiry  wig^ 
dipped  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes;  sonwwIiaS  resembling 
in  texture  and  appearance  the  fimtastio  masses  of  foliage,  into 
which  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century  took  so  mueh  pains  to 
torture  certain  trees  and  shrubs^  They  appear  to  possess  more 
spirit  and  energy  than  most  of  th^  neighbours ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  them  fr^m  displaying  all  the  indolent  selfishness,  the 
insensibility  to  shame,  the  irveciaimaUe  and  apparently  instinc- 
tive mendacity,  which  charaoteriBe  the  worst  Pdynesian  fnces. 
They  are  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguinary,  as  well  as  an  un« 
amiable  nation,«-^perpelually  engag^  in  civil  war,  whieh  they 
carry  on  with  the  most  vindictive  fe«k)city  9  and  dreads  for  their 
inhospitable  tiieacbery  by  every  mariner  acquaini^d  with  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Paeifidi  With  reftpect  to  their  habits  of  lif«,  tfaey 
aire  Cannibals  of  the  most  inveterate-  kind  ;  licetitious  in  their 
manners  beyond  even  the  neighbo«nring  tribes;  reckless  of  each 
others'  lives  to  an  almost  iiycooeeivaUe  dfegtee ;  af»d,  in  short, 
as  Captain  Wilkes  indignant^  calls  them,  ^  wretches  in  the 
^  strongest  sense  of  the  term/  Such  va  the  forbidding  picture 
which  the  American  Commander  draws  of  this  savage  race, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  that  bis  worst  opinion  was  coo^rmed 
by  unhappy  experience. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  Vipeenties  and  Peacock  arrived  off  O 
lau,  a  small  island  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Vitileru,  which 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  anohored  in  the  harbour  of 
a  town  named  Levukd.  On  the  1  ith,  they  wet«e  joined  by  the  Flying- 
fish  ;  and  on  the  12th,  these  v^essels  wern  visited  by  Tanoa,  Kinfi;'  of 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Ambaa,  and  tke  most  powerful  Chief 
in  the  Feqee  Islands.  On  tb«  IMh,  the  Peacock  sailed  from 
Levnka  for  Rewa,  ananchoh^upon%be  eastern  eoastof  VitUevsi ; 
to  whii^h  (daee  she  was  originally  dispatched,  meielgr  tfft  the  ordi- 
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j\«ry  purposes  ef  the  expedition .    But  shortly  after  her  dep^rture^ 
Captain  Wilkes  received  information  that  a  most  atroQipus  and 
treaoherous  raassacve  had  taken  place  in  1834^  at  Kantavq,  aa 
Island  to  the  southward  of  Vitiievu;  in  which  a  mate  and  somesea*^ 
men,  belonging  to  an  American  merchantman,  had  been  murdered 
by  the  natives ;  and  that  the  assailants  had  been  commanded,  on 
that  occasion,  by  a  chief  named  Vendovi,  brother  to  the  King 
of  Rewa,  and  now  residing  in  that  neighbourhood*     Captain 
Wilkes  thought  it  absolalely  necessary  for  the  pfoteotimi  of  bii 
defenceless  oountrymen,  to  continoe  these  fer^eious  Islander«| 
that  every  such  outrage  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  with 
just  retribution.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  strongly  a  tribef  of 
fiayages  must  be  tempted  to  robbery  and  violence  by  the  specr 
taele  of  a  large  ship,  freighted  with  what  are  to  them  the  ihost 
inestimable  treasures,  and  defended  by  only  twenty  or  thirty  poen—*^ 
the  majority  of  whom,  unrestrained  by  the  imperfect  discipline 
of  a  merchant  vessel^  are  generally  wandering  unarmed  on  shore* 
It  is  only  by  the  dread  of  retaliation, — severe  in  proportion  to  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  its  infliction,  that  the  savage  can  be 
induced  to  let  such  a  pri^e  escape  him^    Anit  we  therefore  think 
that  Captain  Wilkes  carried  bis  forbearance  quite  fis  far  as  was 
jastifiabie,  in  merely  ordering  Captain  Hudson  to  sieize  and  se^ 
cure  the  person  of  Yeirdovi ;  and  in  declining  to  enter  into  general 
hostilities  wHh  the  guilty  district,  unless  the  other  Chiefs  should, 
by  endeavouring  to  protect  their  ringleader,  openly  declare  thenar 
selTcs  his  aocompliees.     The  Peacock,  on  her  arriral  at  Rewa, 
was  teccdved  with  great  hospitality  by  the  King  and  two  of  hiit 
brothers,  whose  barbarous  names  and  titles  we  spare  our  readers ; 
but  the  guilty  Vendovi  did  not  make  his  appearance,  though  it 
sabsequently  appeared  that  the  American  officers  had,  on  one  oc* 
casion^  been  in  hiscompany  on  shore.    It  happened,  however,  ihal 
the  day  after  the  receipt  of  Captain  Wilkes'  special  orders,  had 
been  fixed,  ferr  a  formal  visit  to  his  ship,  by  all  the  native  dignitaries* 
They  were  of  course  permitted  to  come  on  board  as  usual,  butj 
Vendovi  was  still  absent.     Captain  Hudscm  now  thought  himself 
justified  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  Chiefs,  to  com^ 
pel  them  to  do  justice  with  regard  to  his  comphtints;  and  ho  there-* 
fore  eommtinicated  to  tbem  his  orders,  and  infotrmied  them  that  it 
would  be  bis  duty  to  comider  them  as  enemies,  and  consequently 
as  prisoners,  unless  the  actual  perpetrator  was  surri^nderecl. 
Those  who  are  a^cu^tomed  to  place  that  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  forbearance  of  their  neighbours,  which  the  habits  of 
oivilized  life  justify,  can  form  little  idea  of  the  coAstemation  witk 
which  a  pa/ty  o£  Paciftc  Islanders,  accustomed  to  see  Uoo^  shed 
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upon  the  most  trifling*  provocation,  received  this  announcement. 
The  Chiefs  expected  nothing  short  of  an  immediate  massacre ; 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Captain  Hudson  persuaded 
them  that  no  injury,  or  even  disrespect,  was  intended  to  their 
persons,  unless  they  chose  to  assume  the  character  of  enemies 
to  his  nation.  At  this  explanation  their  relief  was  great,  and 
they  eagerly  joined  in  admitting  the  justice  of  his  demand. 
Vendovi,  indeed,  had  long  been  dreaded  and  disliked,  even  by 
his  ferocious  countrymen,  for  his  turbulent  and  sanguinary  dis- 
position. Some  years  before  the  massacre  at  Kantavu,  he  had 
murdered  one  of  his  own  brothers  in  cold  blood,  for  a  bribe ; 
and  he  was  now  upon  very  doubtful  terms  with  the  survivors. 
It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  one  of  the  three  Chiefs  detained 
on  board,  should  go  on  shore  and  bring  him  off  as  a  prisoner ; 
which,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  was  effected  ^with- 
out the  slightest  resistance,  or  even  expostulation,  on  the  part  of 
the  culprit.  On  the  surrender  of  Vendovi,  his  countrjrmen  were 
of  course  set  at  liberty,  and  he  was  confined  on  board ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  guilt  being  fully  established  by  his  own  con- 
fession. He  was  transferred  to  the  Vincennes,  when  the  two 
vessels  next  joined  company,  and  continued  a  prisoner  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage,  but  fell  sick  and  died  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  squadron  in  the  United  States. 

The  Vincennes  lay  at  Levuka  for  several  weeks ;  during  the 
whole  of  which  time.  Captain  Wilkes  continued  upon  the  most 
amicable  terms  with  the  neighbouring  Chiefs,  some  of  whom  had 
been  expected  to  resent  the  capture  of  their  ally  Vendovi.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Tender  was  busily  employed  in  fturveying  the 
intricate  straits  and  reefs  lying  between  Ovolavu  and  Vitilevu ;  as 
well  as  the  islands  forming  the  southern  division  of  the  Feejee 
group.  She  afterwards,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  in 
person,  visited  for  the  first  time,  the  lai^e  island  of  Vanualevu, 
which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Viiilevu ;  on  whose  coast  she  was 
joined  by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  parted  company  from  her 
consorts  the  morning  of  their  arrival  at  Levuka ;  and  had  since 
been  occupied  in  exploring  the  range  of  small  islands  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Feejee  group. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Vincennes  put  to  sea  from  Levuka, 
and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  anchored  in  a  bay  named  Savu-Savu,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Vanualevu  ;  and,  on  the  5th,  she  removed 
to  Sandalwood  Bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  Island, 
where  she  found  the  Peacock  just  arrived.  The  latter  sliip  bad 
left  Rewa  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  had  since  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  western  coasts  of  Vitilevu  and  Vanualevu.    On  the 
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leth,  the  Tender,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Wilkes  himself,  left  Sandalwood  Bay  on  an  exploring  excorsion  ; 
and  the  next  day  they  fell  in  with  the  Porpoise,  which  had  been 
engaged  among  the  small  Islands  to  the  north-east,  ever  since 
she  last  parted  company  from  the  Tender.  The  detachment  then 
proceeded  to  survey  the  Asaua  islands, — a  string  of  rocks  forming 
the  north-western  boundary  oftheFeejee  Archipelago.  But  just 
as  this  duty  was  completed,  and  as  preparations  were  making  for 
their  return  to  the  ships,  Captain  Wilkes  received  intelligence, 
that  at  Malolo,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Asaua  group, 
situate  on  the  western  coast  of  Yitilevu,  a  treacherous  attack 
bad  been  made  by  the  natives  upon  one  of  his  boats  ;  and 
that  the  assailants  had  been  repulsed  with  difficulty  and  loss, 
leaving  two  officers — the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  party,  and 
a  young  midshipman — dead  on  the  spot. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  perplexing  point  of  international 
law,  than  the  question-^-in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  a 
civilized  voyager  is  entitled  to  inflict  retaliation  upon  a  tribe  of 
barbarians  for  such  outrages  as  this.  He  has  none  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  obtaining  redress.  There  is  no  municipal  law 
to  fix  the  punishment  incurred  by  the  offenders  ;  no  magistrate 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  justice  done;  no  government  to  be 
made  responsible,  if  other  means  fail.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
rely  upon  the  reluctant  protection  of  some  savage  Chief, — himself, 
perhaps,  the  instigator  of  the  crime  complained  of ;  whose  first 
measure  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  coficealment  of  the  real 
perpetrators — probably  the  boldest  and  most  valuable  warriors 
of  his  tribe — and  the  murder  of  a  few  useless  or  obnoxious  slaves 
as  a  substitute.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  employ  a  party  of 
seamen,  to  explore  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  an  unknown 
island,  constantly  exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  treachery,  in  the  hope 
of  their  being  able  to  recognise,  anwng  thousands  of  tattooed  and 
painted  savages,  a  few  individuals  never  seen  but  once  before, 
and  then  in  the  confusion  of  a  deadly  scuffle.  And  yet,  few  Com* 
manding-officers  would  have  the  firmness  to  use  the  only  effec- 
tual means  of  punishment ;  and  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  war  upon 
a  community  of  suppliant  and  defenceless  savages  ;  all  of  whom 
possibly  might  be  wholly  innocent  of  the  offence  committed. 

Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  no  such  difficulty  arose  in 
the  present  case.  The  inhabitants  of  Malolo — long  renowned 
and  dreaded  among  their  neighbours,  for  their  warlike  and  piratical 
propensities — had  an  overweening  opinion  of  their  own  powers, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  formidable  weapons  of  civilized 
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warfare.  It  wad  seon  found  that  their  Chiefs,  so  far  from  enterta3a«- 
ing  any  wish  to  exculpate  themselves,  or  to  offer  redress^  wera 
busily  employed  in  preparifig  to  reoeive  the  Ameriean  detacb- 
ment  with  opeB  d«G^aca  This  coaduot  clearly  ^t  Captain 
Wilkes  no  alternative  t  mid  the  Brig$  Tendert  ^nd  boats,  after 
burying  their  murdered  oompanionsy  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  upon  a  small  desert  island  between  Malolo  and  Vitiievn, 
proceeded  to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon  the  guilty  tribe. 

The  Island  of  Malolo  oontained  two  towns  or  yitlaget;  one 
named  Sualib»  on  the  sMthern  ooast,  and  the  other  named  Arro, 
on  the  northern.  The  Brig  was  aaehored  off  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  liiland,  and  near  th^  former  place.  Four  of  the  boat% 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  accompanied  by  the  Tender, 
then  proceeded  to  Arro ;  while  the  remainder,  usder  Captain 
Ringold  of  the  Porpoise,  landed  at  Suulib.  The  former  dirision 
took  possession  of  the  town,  and  entirely  destroyed  it,  without 
the  slightest  opposition  ;  the  warriors  having  all  intrenched  them- 
selves in  a  certain  citadel  or  atookade  at  Soalib,  which  was  con* 
sidered  as  the  perfection  of  Feejee  military  architecture;  asd  had 
the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  impregnable.  In  this  strong- 
hold, the  natives  defended  themselves  Ua  soate  time  with  con- 
siderable spirit;  but  at  length,  the  huts  being  set  on  fire  by 
rockets,  and  the  garrison  having  sustained  eonsideiable  loss  by 
musketry,  the  assailants  entered  the  pkee  and  found  it  deserted. 
Sonw  of  the  natives,,  who  attempted  to  escape  in  their  canoes, 
were  overtaken  and  captured  by  one  of  the  boats  ;  and  the  rest 
took  refuge  among  the*  rocks  and  woods,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Island,  where  their  women  and  ebildreii  kad  previously  been  con* 
eealed.  Their  total  loss  was  believed  to  baveaiBoimted  to  fiftjr- 
seven  men  killed ;  that  of  the  Ansericans  being  one  man  morlat- 
ly,  and  a  few  others  slightly  wounded* 

On  the  day  after  the  engagement,  the  natives  sent  on  board 
the  Porpoise,  to  request  peaee  and  make  offers  of  reooneiiiation. 
But  Captain  Wilkes  was  too  muoh  acquainted  with  Feejee 
customs  and  feelings,  and-  too  well  aware  of  the  excessive  im- 
portance attached  by  all  warlike  savages  to  the  particular  tokern 
<^  success  or  defeat,  which  may  constitute  their  point  of  honour, 
to  reeeire  their  eubmission  in  so  unceremonions  a  manner.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  American  Indian  considers  it  no  triumph 
to  exterminate  a  hostile  tribe,  unless  he  can  carry  off  the  sealps  of 
bis  victims ;  and  by  a  fantas^  refinement  of  the  same  kind,  the 
Feejee  Islander  never  congiders  hrmself  defeated,  until  he  has 
been  compelled  to  do  homsige  to  hh  enemy,  in  a  eertainr  recognised 
fonoa.      Upon  |hi9  poblio  aeknewled^enl  of  defeftl^  Captain 
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Wilkes  very  wisely  and  properly  thought  it  necessary  to  insist, 
and  it  was  accordingly  performed  upon  the  beach  near  Sualibi  by 
all  the  surviviog  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Island, 

With  what  motiveSf  or  upon  what  arguments,  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  throughout  this  lamentable  aifair,  has  been, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  accused  as  ^  cruel,  merciless,  and 
^  tyrannical,'  we  are  unable  to  conjecture.  Assuming  —  as 
surely,  in  dealing  with  facts  so  notorious,  we  safely  may — that 
his  public  account  of  the  matter  is  correct,  we  are  in(^lined  to 
think,  that  further  hesitation  in  commencing  hostilities,  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  unpardonable  weakness,  in  any  man 
reocignising  the  lawfulness  of  self-defence;  and  that,  hostilities 
being  actually  begun,  any  irresolution  in  cont^naing  them,  until 
the  complete  submission  of  the  enemy,  would  have  given  the 
attempt  the  character  of  useless  and  therefore  unjustifiable  re- 
venge, instead  of  necessary  chastisement*  We  are  to  remember 
that  the  question  is  not  whether  a.  civilized  Commander  can 
afiTord  to  overlook,  with  contemptuous  compassion,  an  insult  to 
his  national  flag ;  or  can  bring  himself,  as  a  Qbristian,  to  pardoni 
the  cruel  murder  of  his  friends*  The  question  is,  whedier 
some,  fifty  or  sixty  hostile  savages  shall  he  put  to  death,  in  just 
and  open  warfare  ^  or  whether  the  crew  of  every  vessel  which 
approaches  theii  shores  shall  be  exposed  to  ma^sacre,  until  some 
maritime  natipn  is  roui^d  to  the  determination  of  making  a 
terrible  example,  and  the  infatuated  islandels  are  exterminated 
to  a  man*  Could  a  Feejee  Chief  be  brought  to  comprehend  the 
power  of  the  countries,  to  whose  commerce  in  the  Pacific  the 
incorrigible  piracies  of  bis  cauntrymeA  had  for  so  many  years 
1>een  a  constant  grievance^  he  would  readily  a^^kwwledge,  that 
such  oondact  afi  that  .of  Captain  Wilkes  was  th^  truest  humanity; 
ikot  merely  to  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  future  acts  of  vio- 
lence^ but  to  theee  who  might  ker  tempted  to  commdt  them. 

After  Waving  Malolo,  the  boats  returned  directly  to  SandaU 
wood  Bay ;  and  shortly  after,  the  Yinoennes  and  Peacockgot  under 
weigh,  and  anchored  off  Mali^-^a  small  island  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Vannaleon*-*in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  9th  of  August: 
they  were  joined  at  this  station  bty  the  Porpoise  and  the  Seagull, 
which  had  beea  dispatched  fiom  Maloki  to  revisit  Kantavn,  L^ 
yaka,  and  Ambaa.  And  on  the  II  th,  the  surveys  and  other  duties 
of  the  squadron  being  complete^  they  put  to  sea  fnoai  Mali ;  and 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  on  hcuird,  except  the  exiled  Vendovi, 
lost  eight  of  the  inhospitabk'  ^ore»  o£  the  Feejee  Archipelago 
for  the  last  time. 

On  tl^24th  September,  ithe  Viiiceiiiie%  having  parted  coift^ 
paay  fimn  her  ^oasorti  on  the  passage^  reached  the  SandwicJs 
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Islands,  and  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu.  The  Tender  was  already  at  anchor;  the 
Peacock  arrived  on  the  30th ;  and  the  Porpoise,  which  had  been 
left  behind  to  make  some  additional  surveys  in  the  Feeiee  group, 
on  the  7th  of  October.  The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Kamehameha  III.,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  29th  of  September, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  welcoming  the  American  officers. 
He  is  a  young  man,  and  his  appearance  and  manners  made  a 
very  favourable  impression  on  Captain  Wilkes.  His  portrait, 
with  its  closely  shaven  face,  short  mustache,  and  well*fitted 
uniform,  contrasts  strangely  with  those  of  his  kinsmen,  the  grim 
Chiefs  of  Ambau  and  Rewa ;  though  we  are  far  from  certain 
that,  in  point  of  picturesque  dignity,  the  advantage  is  on  the 
sideof  the  more  civilized  Polynesian.  The  Sandwich  Islanders — 
or  Kanakas^  as  they  call  themselves — are,  like  the  Tahitians,  re- 
claimed and  softened  bysemi-civilization.  Notwithstanding  the 
stain  left  upon  their  character,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
illustrious  voyager  who  first  discovered  their  country,  they  are 
in  general  a  harmless  and  well-disposed  race  ;  and  appear  to  be 
more  trustworthy,  and  to  have  more  regard  for  truth  and 
honesty,  than  the  tribes  of  the  southern  Pacific.  But  they  are 
dull,  indolent,  and  timid  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  several  incidents 
related  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as  having  occurred  during  the  sab- 
sequent  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa,  that  they  retain  all  the  want  of 
sympathy  for  each  other,  and  all  the  thoughtless  selfishness 
which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  inert  and  feeble 
character  of  the  Polynesian  mind. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Vincennes  sailed  from  Honolslu, 
and  stood  to  the  south-east ;  on  the  8th  she  made  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Isles ;  and  on  the  9th  she 
anchored  in  Hilo  Bay.  The  principal  object  of  her  visit  to 
Hawaii,  was  to  survey  a  large  volcanic  mountain  named  Mauna 
Loa,  whose  summit  is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  party  employed  in  this  duty  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Wilkes  himself,  and  consisted  of  several  officers  and 
scientific  gentlemen,  ten  seamen,  and  about  two  hundred 
natives,  who  acted  as  guides  and  porters.  They  left  the  ship 
on  the  1 4th,  and  encamped  for  the  night  beside  a  vast  voleanic 
lake  or  crater,  at  a  place  named  Kilauea,  at  the  south-eastern 
base  of  Mauna  Loa.  The  17th  was  passed  in  surveying  the 
crater  of  Kilauea  ;  which  is  an  oval  pool  or  lake  of  fire,  aboat 
1500  feet  by  1000  in  diameter,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  lodnj 
and  precipitous  valley  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  who  himself  descended  to  its  edge,  gives  a  most 
appalling  descripdon  of  the  nftmow  escape  experienced  soBie 
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days  afterwards  by  one  of  his  party,  who  was  surprised  by  a 
sudden  rising  of  the  lava,  while  collecting  specimens  within  the 
surrounding  descent.  On  the  1 8th  the  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa 
was  commenced ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  I9th  the  exploring 
party  encamped  at  the  height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  they  were  joined  by  fifty  officers  and  men  from  the 
Yincennes,  whose  assistance  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  pro* 
cure,  on  account  of  the  indolence,  insubordination,  and  continual 
disputes  of  the  Kanakas ;  so  that  the  party  now  consisted  of 
nearly  three  hundred  men.  The  20th,  being  Sunday,  was 
passed  in  repose ;  but  on  the  2 1st  the  ascent  was  resumed,  and 
they  reached  a  large  cave,  which  was  subsequently  very  useful 
as  a  depot  for  stores ;  and  a  shelter  for  those  who  became 
disabled  by  the  mountain  sickness^ — from  this  circumstance 
called  the  Recruiting  Station.  A  lieutenant  and  a  party  of  men 
were  left  at  this  place;  and  on  the  22d  the  party  reached 
another  encampment,  afterwards  known  as  the  Flag  Station, 
where  a  party  was  also  left.  At  length,  on  the  24th,  they 
reached  their  last  and  highest  station,  a  point  called  by  the 
sailors  Pendulum  Peak ;  and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  crater,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  All  hands  were 
employed  in  constructing  a  camp  upon  this  exposed  point ;  which 
was  at  length  imperfectly  effected  by  building  walls  with  the 
loose  fragments  of  lava,  so  as  to  shelter  the  tents  from  the  pier- 
cing and  stormy  winds  continually  blowing.  In  this  dreary 
situation,  several  days  were  passed;  and  on  the  12th  of  January 
1841,  Captain  Wilkes  ascended  the  highest  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain— .a  point  almost  exactly  opposite  to  Pendulum  Peak.  From 
this  elevation  he  measured  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain of  Mauna  Kea,  which  he  found  to  be  193  feet  above  him  ; 
thus  settling,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the  question  of  supremacy 
throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  their  long  stay  upon 
the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  the  whoHof  the  adventurous  party 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  very  distressing  symptoms  of  in- 
disposition ;  but  no  serious  illness  occurred,  nor  did  any  danger- 
ous accident  take  place,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  seaman  ; 
who  was  accidentally  left  behind,  exhausted,  during  the  ascent  of 
a  small  detached  party  from  the  Recruiting  to  the  Flag  Station, 
and  was  not  discovered  until  nearly  frozen  to  death.  On  the 
1 3  th  the  party  broke  up  from  the  encampment  at  Pendulum  Peak ; 
and  on  the  14th,  they  completed  their  descent,  and  reached  the 
crater  of  Kilauea. 

Several  weeks  were  passed  in  various  surveys  and  experiments 
at  Kilauea  and  elsewhere  in  the  Island;  and  on  the  5th  of 
March  tl?ie  Vincennes  sailed  from  Hilo  Bay.     On  the  6th  she 
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ancbored  in  Labaina  roads^  off  the  island  of  Maui^  which  lieg  to 
the  north-west  of  Hawaii^  in  a  litie  between  that  Island  and 
Oahu.  On  the  17th  she  left  her  anc^^rage^  and  <m  the  18tk 
returned  to  Honolulu.  On  the  2dd  she  was  joined  by  the  Por^ 
poise,  which  had  sailed  on  the  16lb  of  Novettiber ;  and  had  since 
been  employed  in  making  a  more  accurate  surrey  of  the  Pau* 
motu  ^roup  of  islands.  The  Peacock  and  the  FlyiB|^«-fish  bad 
left  Honolulu  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  were  still  absent* 
On  the  5th  of  April  the  Vinceniies  and  Peacock  sailed  from 
Honolulu  foTthe  North  American  coasts  On  die  28th  they  arrived 
off  the  Columbia  rirer  ^  but  the  weather  was  so  unfavourable, 
and  the  surf  upon  the  bar  so  dadj^erons,  thpit  they  were  com* 
pelled  to  defer  entering  it  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  th^e 
northward,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  entered  the  strftits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  anchored  in  Port  Discovery.  On  the 
succeeding  days  they  continued  to  advance  into  Admiralty  In^ 
let,  and  on  the  lith  reached  its  extremity,  and  moored  off  Fort 
Nisqually, — a  stronghold  erected  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
Hudson*  Bay  Company. 

From  this  day  until  the  17th  of  June,  their  time  was  passed  in 
various  scientific  experiments  at  Nisqualiy ;  and  in  expeditions  to 
explore  the  neighbouring  prairies  and  rivers, — particulariy  the 
Columbia  and  its  tributdrries.  The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise 
then  removed  from  Nisqually  to  New  Dungeness^  an  anchorage 
within  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  for  the  pnrpose  of  snr^ 
veying  the  winding  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  bay ;  and  while 
lying  at  this  place,  Captain  Wilkes  n^ceived  the  disastrous  news 
that  the  Peacock,  whose  non-arrival  had  for  soine  time  caused 
him  great  anxiety,  had  been  wrecked  at  tke  mouth  of  the 
Columbia. 

On  the  dd  of  August  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  put  to  sea 
from  New  Dungeness,  and  on  the  'Oth  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia*  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  F1yi*ig-fish,  on 
board  which  vessel  was  Captain  Hudson,  from  whom  Captain 
Wilkes  now  received  the  report  of  the  late  mtsfoHune. 

It  appeared  that  after  departing  from  Oahu,  eight  months 
previously,  the  Peacock  and  Flying-fish  had  eontinu^  for  seve- 
ral weeks  cruising  to  the  southward,  in  search  of  various  small 
islands  and  coral  reefs  which  had  been  reported  to  exist ;  but 
most  of  which  they  were  uwsnecessful  in  discovering.  On  the 
28th  of  January  1841  they  discovered  fin  Island,  previousty  nit* 
known,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Samoan  group,  which  Captain 
Hudson  named  Bowdieh  Island ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February 
the  Peacock  arrived  off  the  island  of  Upoln,  and  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Apia  on  its  notth^n  ^ast*     On  the  6th  tit  March 
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they  left  the  Samoltn  groups  and  stood  to  the  nortb*west|  and  on 
t£e  14tb  they  made  the  most  isotHber ly  island  of  the  CUice  group* 
They  eoniinued  their  couiise  in  the  same  direction  for  nearly 
two  montbi,  during  which  tioie  they  touehed  at  most  of  the  small 
islandB  eomprising  the  £llice  and  Kiogsmill  groups*  They  found 
great  diversity  of  eharacter  among  the  natives ;  but  the  gene^ 
rality  appear  to  have  displayed  the  worst  ehar^teristics  of  the 
Polynesian  race ;  and  on  one  occasion  theiif  treacherous  ferocity 
was  the  ooclision  of  very  serious  mischief.  This  was  at  Tapu- 
teoueai  or  Drummond's  Island  ;  6iie  of  the  largest  of  the  Kings* 
mill  group,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  nativeSf  who  appeared  a  rematkably  warlike  and 
ferocious  raee^  had  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  insulting  behaviour 
to  their  visitors  ;  and  had  more  than  once  shown  a  very  suspicions 
wish  to  deeoy  them  into  situations  unfavdurable  to  defenee»  At 
length  one  of  the  Peacock's  seamen,  tvho  had  gone  oh  shore  to 
visit  a  town  named  Utiwa,  failed  to  reappear  on  board*  Every 
enquiry  was  made  without  effeot^  until  no  doubt  remained  of  his 
assassination  by  the  natives^  Captain  Hudson  then  resolved  to 
punish  the  outrage ;  and  on  the  &th  of  March  sent  on  shore 
his  boats,  with  orders  to  destroy  Utiwa^  They  were  opposed 
in  landing  by  a  flotilla  of  eanoes^  which  they  dispersed  with 
a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  ;  after  which  they  burned  the  town, 
and  returned  on  board  without  having  been  able  to  find  any 
traces  of  their  unfortunate  shipmate.  We  have  already  shown 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  effecttial  retaliation  in  all  cases 
of  this  sort;  and  we  may  add^  that  iti  the  ptesent  ease  it 
the  more  indispensable;  because  the  natives,  in  their  entire 
ignorance  of  civilized  war,  might  vei^y  easily  have  been  in- 
duced to  entertain  a  most  dangerous  opinion  of  their  own 
superiority.  On  the  Bth  of  May,  being  then  nearly  in  the  lati* 
tttde  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Captain  Hudson  resolved  to  pro'- 
eeed  at  once  to  his  rendezvous  in  the  Columbia.  The  Peacock^ 
therefore,  altered  her  course  to  the  eastward ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
July,  after  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  Sandwich  Islands^ 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  that  rivers  The  bar  at  this  place  is 
well  known  to  be  eictremely  dangerous  of  passage ;  nor  was  there 
any  pilot  to  be  procured  at  the  time  of  the  Peacock's  arrival  \ 
but  Captain  Hudson  being  considerably  behind  the  time  fixed 
for  his  presence,  and  having  with  him  certain  written  instructions 
upon  which  he  considered  himself  justified  in  relying,  resolved 
to  make  the  attempt  On  the  18th,  accordingly,  the  Peacock 
stood  for  the  shore ;  but,  though  every  possible  precaution  was 
takea  as  she  approached  it,  she  struck  in  a  very  short  time  upon 
a  shdal,  and  remained  immovably  grounded^    It  was  soob  found 
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that  her  situation  was  hopeless;  on  the  1 9th  her  crew  reached 
the  land  without  loss,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
and  danger ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  it  was  found  that 
the  ship  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  night*  We  must  not  omit  to 
add,  that  Captain  Wilkes  expresses  himself  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  Captain  Hudson's  determination  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  bar ;  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  lus 
conduct  during  the  shipwreck. 

The  loss  of  the  Peacock  made  it  necessary  to  alter,  in  some 
degree,  the  general  plan  of  the  expedition.  The  Vincennes, 
under  Captain  Ringold,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  San 
Francisco;  while  Captain  Wilkes,  with  the  Porpoise  and  Tender, 
passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  oiF  the  towji  of  Astoria,  His  first 
care  was  to  provide  a*  vessel  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Peacock's  crew,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  future  operations  of 
the  squadron;  and  this  he  fortunately  found  means  to  effect. 
An  American  merchant  Brig,  then  lying  in  the  river,  was  pur- 
chased on  behalf  of  the  government,  named  the  ^  Oregon,'  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hudson.  While  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  equipment  of  their  new  consort  were 
going  on,  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish  proceeded  to  explore 
the  navigable  part  of  the  Columbia.  They  left  Astoria  on  the 
18th  of  August,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver; 
where  they  were  very  hospitably  received  by  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  remained  at  this  place  from  the 
28th  of  August  to  the  14th  of  September;  during  which  time 
parties  were  constantly  employed  in  surveying  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  on  the  latter  day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Astoria,  where  they  anchored  on  the  1st  of  October. 

On  the  5  th  of  October,  the  weather  being  favounJ)le,  the 
Porpoise  and  Oregon  passed  the  bar;  and  on  the  10th  they  were 
joined  by  Captain  Wilkes  with  the  Tender.  The  three  vessels 
then  stood  to  the  southward ;  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  the  19th,  where  they  found  the  Vincennes  at  anchor.  Cap- 
tain Ringold,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  on  the  14th  of  August, 
had  already  made  considerable  progress  in  exploring  the  Sacra* 
mento  river  ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  readiness  £or 
the  final  departure  of  the  Squadron  from  the  north-west  coast. 
On  the  22d  of  October,  the  Vincennes,  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and 
Flying-fish  left  the  harbour,  and  on  the  17  th  they  arrived  at 
Honolulu.  On  the  27th  of  November  the  squadron  again  put 
to  sea,  and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Sandwich  lalands.  The 
Vincennes  and  Flying-fish  then  parted  company  from  their  con- 
sorts ;  and  standing  to  t^e  westward,  entered  the  Sea  of  China,  and 
Itnchor^  in  the  roads  of  Manilla  on  the  13th  of  January  1842, 
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On  tke^Slst  they  left  Manilla ;  tke  Vincennes^  parting  oompaiiy 
from  the  Tender,iGM>6»ed  the  Sootod-Sea  ta  the  «eiit&fard)  and 
im  the  3d  of  February  aaehored  dF  the  town  of  So«iBg,  which  is 
the  capital  of-  Sooloo^  a  small  island  lying*  to  the  north-east  of 
Bonieo^  *   .     : 

The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has,  with  his  usual  vivacity,^ 
described  the  forcible  impression  which  the  diiFerent  habits  of 
diff(M%iBt  nations  make  upon  the  seaman ;  who,  instead  of  passing 
from  pae  to  the  other  by  tbegmdaal  progress  of  a  land  travdler^ 
has  notiitng  but  the  difference  of  climate  to  prcpaure  his  imagina* 
tion  lor  the  cfaai^^  from  the  bustle  of  an  English  port  to  the 
blooming  solitude  of  a.Tropieal  Island^  orito  the isiknt  desolation^ 
of  a  Polar  coast.  Tbeve  could  soaiicely  be  a  stronjger  cbntrast 
between  two  inhabited  regions,  than  between  the  ficenes  at 'pre- 
sent visited  by  the  Vineennes^  said  the  savage  cannibals*  of  the 
Fec^ee  Isles,  or. the  sordid  fishermen  of  the  north-*-east  coast* 
Manilla  is  a  tme  Spanish  colony  ^and  the  colonists  have  intro^ 
duced  among  the  natives  all  tb^ 'pictuveiBqiue  and  voluptuous 
indelsnee  4^/ their  BaAionalmanneis*  It  is  ^difficult  to  imagine 
onnelves  in  the^Paoific  Ocean  when  we  read  ofi  the  IVaAk  with 
its  groups  of  «sioking/orgaB»hling  louogers^  of  Ihe  Teriulia  witib 
its  guitars,  daaoes,  and  lemonacle;  >or  of  the^  courteous  officials, 
with  tbei^  sonorous  names  and  formal  politeness.  The  natives 
of  Sooloo,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  all  vespects  Asiatics ;  and, 
with  their  slender  foums  and  effenunate  feaitures,  .bear  .&?  greater 
resemblance. to  the  Hindoo  than  to  the  Miday  or  Polynesian' 
racci..  It^is  curious  to  keooghise,  in  the  deportment  of  the  petty 
despot  of:  thisobscomiskind,  the  same  puerile  eagerness -ta  dis- 
play digaiiy  and. compel; servility,  which  has  so  often  recited  the 
surprise  of  Eiuropean  Embassies  at  the  splendid  courts  of  Delhi 
or  Ispahan^  Li  other  respects,  tii^ese  islanders  seem  to  bear  a 
very  indifferent  cdiacacter;  being,  according  to  the  desotiption  of 
Ca^ain  Wilkes,  perfic^oits- and  cowardly  in  disposition,  and,  like 
most  of  the  natives  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelagos^  inveterate 
pirates. 

Ob  the  12tb  of  February  the  Vincennes  left  Sooloo^  passed 
to  the  westward  of  Borneo,  and  anchored  on  the  19tb  in  the  road 
of  Singapore;  where  she  found  the  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and 
Flying-fish.  The  place  is  a  perfect  Emporium  of  Eastern  com- 
merce; but  its  prevailing  character  appears  to  be  Chinese ;  and  the 
temples,  joss-houses,  and  junks  of  tne  natives,  are  adorned  with 
all  the  ingenious  deformities  which  characterise  the  labours  of 
that  singular  people.  At  this  place  the  Flying-fish  was  re- 
ported unseaworthy,  and  was  consequently,  to  the  great  regret 
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of  the. whole  Sqviadsim^  di^p^doC  b^  ptiUic  ^e*. .^Cn^taiii 
WilKbs  ex^renes^  A&^atwialdrisgf^t  of  at  staiaai)^  ia  .psntiofg  with 
MifAiJMal ^GomphJkion  of  a.loQg^  todjdflagortHifli  e2q)edition;  bflift 
ttbe^reoolkotion  of.the  ineldnoholyifaiteHwhioh^ilbceeyeBiB'faefoTe^ 
had  befallen  the  Seagull,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class  aiki  moc^ 
d^terced/himi  ioom^tn^ngA^  attempt  toi carrj^  htrjtodie  United 
States^    '  :'  /  ''•■'.-  .    '    .»'  :  ■  .; 

We  ntay.iiotf .  paes  .briefljr.oirer  fthe'i^iey^enilfidi  cbBdoakm  oC 
tHeie  yoy)ag6s«  Oa»  the  ^6th,  of  Esbruarjn  tine  Vii«ffiBiiiiS^  Po^dmu^ 
a«d:Or^(m:»UedJroiii  Singapore;  amI  tMi^lflid  iJOtliioC  Jqbc^ 
^t^  toacfaifigi  aft  the  Gape  ot  Good.  Hope  ai^  Sil£ileiH%  tho 
fonhe^  vete^l  adupi vdd  in  .safetjr.  iai  Nmr >  Yjork.  * 

.  Sueh.is  .tliS'0HtUn«H-^iiB  ttelf,i'iio.do!tht»i  suffietentlfj^.di]^  amb 
uouiKtetiestiDg^i^ofl  one  of  the  loldg«8t  cmd  fiuist  kborivusrociiidM 
evito  Imd^tkkeii;.    To^Ae^uiliiiragiDatiy^ieiicbr^  our  .innrreii  Vmk 
o£  ^atesrand  looalitieB  will:  be  hAt&  moredtlalb  a  detaohM  ttaUd 
o£.t:ohtents  ;  Oaly  worth,  settieg  dowk/'for  thecpraetidalipiiqiineoC 
saving  bim' some  trouble  im  expforitig  ftydaimHiOus^iPHdf.     Bat 
to.thjraeiwbo,!  thismteWes  •engsgwdidiK  tfafiitflupiqiiibiiCGtHpttiiiHie  o£ 
ciifilized  4{fb,'.  d^iLvappreciatetthe  coark^eiBB^tGreditoi  «idiB»4t 
lasting^  sc^mtidil  from  tto'  eti^^eaAsi  we  .nU^lMr 'tfaidkL  ijkat 
oiHf  sketeh  will  appeattf  a  re€9id>of  somiSi  kofBotmL^  .-llliere  m 
sufetyi.something'  strikiHg^  efviLiD  itheemnment^pIaoKsim^oilyr 
with  which  sitch  >  voyageis  as  CaptaiiLi  Wilkes. ^nmrimjr  reiatft« 
their adveiitiii»8>;T-**appa3reBtlyximcODsoiou8ith€Lt9  i^  fammg,jmu» 
anuag:  daiigemirB  seas  add  OaMubaL  Idbddei%.thjey  iiaseibeiD^ 
eo^^kfyed :  iiij  any  jaanpdr  different^ ftem^  nthejoniiiary  ^mutine  ot 
thcb  pto£e8fiaoi^< .   The  mtieoii^  seal  .iiee^ary  M^  soob  ad»  eotef^ 
prite^t .  it:  veaty  dttfeoen^  Aotm .  the  hairdibeoid « !«ridoh,  we  /  \m^*  «eclL 
pnMi^Jtii^  some  is][»irU!c|d  young  mea  to  serve  a  oa8ilpaig»iimik 
Ykm  Oaidds^oT  tOepateiaihiiBtiaig  9eiuioi|i'with>die  PiStunee  Indiaiisu 
Ii)differ€|  fram  the  mere  Ibve  ofas^cttetnent  amliidfeBtaise^as  tW 
coditi^t  o£ a  mrartyr  di&ssi  from  the  eoorageiof  ;a  coidier ;  and  it 
is  not.  toO'  much  to  ^^  tfaat:inttn}&  a^na^  Cbrnmnnder  Jiafl< 
obtained  the  honours  of  a  hero,  by  a  display  of  firmness  and 
talents 4 far  uiferior  to^  tiiat  which.. can  only,  gais  Idr'  QipCatn 
WiUces  thesobet  reputatimi'of  ajitdieiousiaDd  sdentifia -voyage. 

■  ;     -.     .        /         v)T  K  '     .'  •    .       '       ,  ,'        ,;,(.-      ':•.'.'".' 
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Art.  yiL— 1.  La  Pairie  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la  Sitkaikm 
'    PoHiiquef  sm^Prineifpe^  ses  RessoureeSf  sofir  A^mHr.     Rw  M. 
.   GMAinLBs  Dsyv*iFRiBR.     €vo.      Paws:  1842. 
^;  Lettrms  PbliMques^    Rir^M.    Charles   IhrvEtRiHR.    8ve. 
-    Parish  18*8.  r    . 

^▼^»RE  are  several  eauses^'which  make  the  Polkioal  Writings 
''^-*  produced'  at  the  preseflfr  tkne  in  Pra«ce,  an  instructive 
lartiidy  te  inteliig«rt  observers  itt  all  coeritries  ef  Ekirop^. 
^  Iri  the  first  place,  there  is  iftaeh  truth  in  the  boast  of  Freneh/ 
writfers,  that  Fhmce  marches  in  the  van  of  the  European  move- 
ment. Th^  fact'is  not  necessarily  of  the  highly  complimentary 
efaara^tet  witii  ^v^icJii  those  writers  generally  choose  to  invest  it. 
Movemei^  is  not  always  progress ;  and  progresff  itself  may  be 
lii-a? downward,  as  ^11  as  in  an  upward  direction;  To  be  fbre- 
cftost^in  the  road  whicfr  <^  are  travelling,  is' not  of  necessity  the 
most  honourable  position  ;^  but  it  is  a  position  pre-eminently  irite- 
i«»tii%  to  those^yho  feUowi  And  sueh,  in  the  present  peried  of 
"^he  worM%^  history,  is'  the'situatiori^France.  The  two  strongest 
^etidc^neies  of  the  woMd  fit  these  times  are  toiv^ards  Democracy 
Aiid'Revoiutf^';  m^a^^if^g  tryl^emoeraey— ^orfal  equality,  und<*r 
whatever  tdtm  t^f  govemkefrit;  and  by  R€*volirtion— a  genera! 
demolition  of  ^  ififstitutibns  and  opinions^  i^dthout  reference  to 
3t^  being  effected  peaceably  or  viofentJy.  In  this  twofold  career, 
France  IB  the  farthest' advanced  of  the  European  nations.  •  Trtte 
feelings  of  ler  people  are  nearly  as  democratic  as  in'  the  United 
Stat^ ;-  the  passiorf  for  '^quality  alhiost'  as  sti^ong.  Her  institu* 
4iions  Indeed  infringe  upon  that  equality^  by  litaiting^  to  a  narrow 
c#ass*Ae  ^Hvi?ege^  elecring,  or  being  elcfeted  tothfe  Chamber  of 
Beptt^es.  Bttt  evett  these  privileges  are  not  heredilisi&ryi  and  carry 
vrt*h  thete  i^di^ct'accessioh  of  personal  rank.  I«  tte  ^ye  of  the 
li^,  and  itt  that  of  •private  s<k;iety,  there?  is  less  di«ference  between 
rtafr  ikiid  man  than  iti  any  other  eduntry  in  Europe.  Tlie  other 
S^ropean'tiatfoBfs  ^re  steadily  fbltewing  in  the  direetfon  of  that 
sodaf  equality  whicb,^  as  fafks  regards  the  male^es/'Pratice  baste 
a^eirfmeiiure-reali^ed./Tha]t  England  is  urmergoing  this  charig^ 
a3  rapidly 'as  tKe  r^st,  ba^  long  been  dear  to  eveiy  EAgflisbman^ 
W^iyRnbwsi  ar^  thing  linore  of  the  "woyld  he  lives  -in  than  tlie  forra*^ 
ofit^'^TlibsefyrhisjihdBedV  subsist  With-l^s  alteration  than  \tk 
some  other  countries;  but  whete  are  thiS  feeteigs whi^h  gave 
irt^anitf^to  ^e*a  ? ' ^^Not  tWe  Itrt^Hgeiit  mtech^nfc.  oirly,  blit  the 
.st«j)i^t'ckiWn^,'-ath^rt  thitifks''hi^s^lf'M^good'{iS''inoWejnan  i 
or  ^^^^^^^^(wlf^^  hot'^e!*ke%  equivalent)  thlnfes  that  andblem^ 
.  is**if<5r  h[i1fter*tbati^he  ,^^iarfd^' there  are  i*  g<K)*iii«i5y  thi^s  •w\k\^ 
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indicate^  that  the  nobleman  himself  secretly  thinks  much  the 
same. 

>]ot  less  is  France  ahead  of  the  rest  of ,  Europe,  in  whfit  may 
properly,  and  indepeadently  of  the  specific  ooiMequience^  flowing 
Irom  it,  be  called  Revolution,  Other  nations  are  gradcudly 
taking  down  their  old  institutions :  France,  by.the  ;8acrifipe  of 
a  generation,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  hers ;  and  left  herself  a  fair 
stage,  clear  of  rubbish,  for  beginning  to  build  anew.  France 
has  had  her  Revolution  ;  has  cleansed  her  Augean  stable. ,  She 
has  completed  the  business  of  iMre  destruction ;  and  has  come 
into  direct  contact  with,  the  positive,  practi^^  que^tio^:  of .  the 
Art  of  Politics — what  is  to  be  done  for  the  governed  ?  Qtb^ 
nations,  and  England  more  than  any,  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  Revolution.  The  most  energetic  minds  ai:e  etill  oeeupied 
in  thinking,  less  of  benefits  to  be  attained,  thaa,  of  nuisances  to 
be  abated  ;  and  every  question  of  things  to  be  done,  is  entangled 
with  questions  of  things  which  have  firsi;  to  b^  undone;  or  of 
things  which  must  mit  be  undone,  lest  w^^  shoold  follow. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  that  a  nation  whose  instifcotioos 
have  no  historical  basis,  and  are  not  surrounded  by  that  rev^rea- 
tial  attachment  which  mankind  so  mu^h.  more  easily  acqprd  to 
what   is  made  for  them,  than  to  wjhat  they,  theo^lves^  have 
made,  lies  under  some  serious  praet^ca^ disadvantages ;  on  whick 
this  is  not  the  occlusion  to  expatiate,  no  more  than  on  the  ad-^ 
vantages  by  which  they  are  m(He  or  less  completely  compeB^ 
sated.      But  whatever  may  be  tb^  iucopveniencje,  in  point  €>f 
practical   working,   of  what  bas ;  been  called  a  -  ^  g^emetricaL 
polity,'  in  political  discussion  its  effect^  are  wholly  benefieii^ 
It  makes  disputation  turn  on  the  real  merits  of  the  matter  \tk 
dispute.     Under  it,  measures  are  attacked  ^nd  defended  nuidk 
less  on  the  ground  of  precedent  and  practice,  or  of  analogy  to 
the  institutions,  and  conformity  to  the  traditions  of  the  parUcalas 
nation ;    and  much  more  on  adaptation   to  t(ie  exigencies  of 
human  nature  and  life,  either  generally,  or  at  the  particular 
time  and  place*     The   discussion,   therefore,  has  an  interest 
reaching  beyond  those  who  are  immediately  affected  by  its  re^ 
suit;  and  French  wilters  «ay,  hitherto  not  unjustly,  tha^  while  the. 
voice  of  the  English  Journals  and  Legislative  Assemblies  lias. 
little  echo  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire,  th^  contro- 
versies of  tlmr  Tribune,  and  of  their  Periodical  Press,  arc  watcfa-^ 
ed  for  and  studied  all  over  Europe. 

The  writings,  then,  in  which  intelligent  and  instructed 
Frenchmen  promulgate  their  opinions,  on  the  principal  topics  o£ 
public  discussion  in  France,  h$vve  a  twofold  interest  to  foreigners  ; 
because  the  questions  discussed  w^  euqb  w  either  already  are». 
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or  will  soon  become,  to  them  also,  of  great  practical  moment ; 
and  because  the  principles  and  premises  appealed  to  .are  not 
peculiarly  French,  but  unirersal. 

t  In  both  these  points'  of  view,  the  Lettres  PaKtiqueSj  named 
at  the  he&d  of  this  article,  have  a  claim  to  attention.  Ori- 
ginally publish^  as  a  series  of  Weekly  Pamphlets,  and 
since  reprinted  in  two  octavo  volumes,  they  form  a  collec- 
tion of  Dissertations  on  the  topics,  present  or  probable  future, 
of  Fr^ch  Politics,  to  which  recent  English  discussion  has  pro- 
duced  nothing  in  its  kind  comparable.  Not,  certainly,  that 
among  our  public  writers  there  are  not  several  with  abilities 
fully  equal  to  M.  Duveyrier,  but  because  their  abilities  are 
otherwise  employed ;  because  they  have  not  yet  turned  to  con- 
sider systematically  how  the  institutions  of  the  country  may  be 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  country;  because  in  England  there 
is  still  too  much  to  be  undone,  for  the  question,  ^  what  is  to  be 
^  done,' to  assume'its  due  importance :  and  the  ablest  thinkers, 
when  they  descend  from  the  height  of  purely  abstract  science, 
find  sufficient  scope  for  their  practical  energies,  in  the  war  still 
raging  around  the  shattered  bulwarks  of  the  great  practical 
abuses ;  and  small  chance  of  followers,  or  even  of  spectators,  for 
any  other  enterprise. 

Among  many  things  in  these  volumes,  significant  of  the 
character  which  French  political  discussion  of  the  higher  order 
Ims  of  late  assumed,  two  are  specially  remarkable  to  an  English 
reader.  One  is,  the  total  absence,  through  the  twenty-five  Letters, 
of  discussion  on  any  constitutional  subject.  There  are  no  dis- 
t]uisitions  in  favour  of,  or  even  in  deprecation  of,  organic 
chani^.  All  such  questions  are  assumed  to  be  settled,  and 
treated  as  not  requiring  notice.  The  other  is,  that  with  the 
most  passive  acquiescence  in  the  structure  of  the  government, 
as  circumstances  have  made  it,  is  combined  the  strongest  and 
most  active  spirit  of  political  reform.  This  is  a  conjunction 
which  of  late  has  occasionally  been  heard  of  in  England,  but  we 
oanndt  say  we  ever  saw  it  realised.  We  are,  promised  indeed  a 
*new  generation'  of  Church-and- King  philanthropists,  by  whom 
every  institution  grounded  upon  contempt  of  the  people,  is  to  be 
worked  for  every  purpose  of  kindness  to  them.  But  we  see  no 
very  brilliant  embodiment  of  this  vision  in  half  a  dozen  dreaming 
young  m^n,  whose  ideal  is  Land.  For  England  the  day  of 
-Conservative  reformers  is  yet  to  come. 

We  know  iiot  whether  M.  Duveyrier  is  expressing  his  sincere 
dpiMon,  or  adapting  his  tone  to  the  audience  whom  he  desires 
to  influence  V  but  he  professes  himself  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  France.     He  designates  aU'disbussions  of  its 


d^ct^as  old*  quafiralfiy  t<  .wUck^4w^  tb^pu)^  ^aind^oyn  rjtW 

<  veal  business  of  t^.  couatry^  and  stalii^&me^  j^^^  tiid.  tuMsae^ 

<  tion  of  that  business.'  *  Short**i&igbtisd>8'itbift.yi«fir  ^f  ^lii^gp 
would  be,,  if  applied  l^such  qt^^^^^^^'^^^^^^  g^^^^^Yt 
th«ve  mus^  be  som^iilg  kn  it  wh^pb  sudaptfri^lfiv^jeii^cftthf 
«xistii^  KU(e  ei  feelii^  in  Fr^o^^f  .It  is  ^j^rjtain.  thaf  ^t^ia 
avowed  eouiento^t  witb^tbi^gs  a»  tbej^ ^e,' jin  resp^^ to  tjbje 
distribution  of  pp^w^c,  is^^QU^A^t^d  witb.i)o>fipti|uisiaas  to  4b» 
mode  in  wbicb^  ppw^i^  is  employiid.  rXbe>tqu^Uo%  wbO;riii2di 
govern  ?  ^xifi^jr  ^be^lor  the  pt^s/^t  ii3k  aibeyaiva^ ;  butthejEe  ij^^-thj^ 
liveliest  interest  in  the- question,  rhow  ?^-^not .  by  wl^  band% 
but  iox  wbat  p^fposesjAndaeaordii^g  tO'W}fLt.]i9qajUiQSr«a»d  ral€% 
the  powers  ^f  go ver^meAt  ahall;beai^ielded.  .>  «,. 

In  England  also,  it  ha^  beei)  easy  to  pejifceive^  ^/^ame  yea¥» 
past,  especially  since  the  advent  pf  the  Peel  fMiaistry,  tbat  a 
simitar  change  of.  f^isUng  and  tone  is  in,  pipgreM,  both  in  tbt 
public  and  in  tlie;  more  thinking  Tuinds^'thiougb  it. has, not 
reached  by  any.means  sp)adva'naed  a  ^s^gte^  Tl^e  ii^terest  ia 
cons  tit  UjtioAal  .questioos  bas  much  ^1^$|te4>>^ip  .paft,  from  th* 
hopelessness,  for  the  pr^sei^t^  of  luay,furthei;r:prgai^.^haages^ 
and,  partly,  ivpm,a*A  growing  Bc^ptidsiiiis/evfen  amo^  arde&t 
supporters  of  popular  institutions,  as  to  their.beiji^g,  aft^rall,  the 
panaBea  whieh  they  were  suppei^d;to^beffor  ^he  evilftTJthat 
beset  out  social .  system.  Sincere  X)^pcr^t  ane  ;b%uu^^^  ^ 
doubt  whether  thedeside^Poirnn^JH,^  iBf^f^^niiifi^ir^^^ 
of  popolar  opinion,  as  a  laoie  e»iigbtef)ea  Ufe  of ,  tbe  power 
which,  it  already  possesses*  But  in  th\&  new  ieud^uoy .of^iAioo, 
France  is  as  much.abead  pf  E^glan^  as^he  was  in, the  (previous 
democratic .  movement.  We  4o  not  hesitate  »to  Aexp^^ess  .our 
coBvii^tion,  that  in,  France,  at  least  ibis  dbjai^  bas  taken  place 
prematurely.  Not  that ;  opinion  could  }^  Joo  soon,  >pr  ioo  ear* 
neiHlyf  directed  to  tJbee&dsof  fofferma^ient^  btii  itfB9ay,b%attd 
we  think, has  been,  too  ^oon averted  fropogi  l^e  means*  The 
tbeiMry  of  Eiepresentc^ive  Goverjoment  apd  Coyustitu^ional  rig^its, 
which  guided  the  pi^blip  mind  during  ^die^teen  years' ^struggle 


t  <  8lidy  tbe  ntt^m^i  mijwt^A^k&HtM  tk^teifteemetfaiig psssiBg^ 
in  tbeir  milid^  av^t  aiiike-  fhe  diqiedtien  Ivfaiiob  ppeoMbci  itmiis.  JFsf 
teenth's  majority  after  the  f^rm^de^^find  fha  e^taUiak^ieiH  ^f  tiu^G^Uk^ 
sttlate  at  the  end  ef  the'  last  csAtury.  The  aaide  Itssito^^  liie  «ame 
di^g^QSt  witb  hustle  ftnd  agi^^tiPi^  the  same  abatement' pf.  the, ^^lirit  of 
distrust,  ihe'same  iedidereiice  to  the  ppUtical  lights  wblcb  t^iat  sporH 
had  created/— /^atWj  pp.  36-?.  j 


«ifaii|rt1ttie'B»tfi'b»n,.liag')ibe«  disc«>d^  :b4f0T»itiiHd'1ilii«k«< 
■itswirk.      TPmAcifc  is  Mill  a  ^toanliy  -vAnm  tuemy  fwraiiw 

^ro|^'ttr6  .'PoHce ;  '<ivher6  the  ^etHohd  freedom '(if  the  citizen  In 
TiaMl^^^'tter^c^ed  'tjumln'tlieinoMaespotic  nionarchiei  of 
^e  Coii'tln^Bt  i  Wb^e  no  agent  6f  government 'c»n  be  Jcx^Tljf 
jpro«ectited  JFqt  the  moat  ,enorii)ous,  offence,  wiUroiit  permwBioq 
.irom  .the  .^ov^rBtuwt  by  wUosa' djri^ctlops ■  that  pffewi^  AiSjT 
4iaFe,Wen«om»i«ed^«o4mh#fe,tbe,ekati,(H»:of  Utere|)feMnt«^ 
'trr&tMtasoh  of.lh«  Le^lamiie,iat'aip«p)ilai»«n  of'tjiinty-liorucnil* 
i)iOiM,'Knidvs4n  about  twcuhundred'thtknsnd  pdraonBg-^NtrJbiJt* 
•od^ntMtty  in 'bdctiee'offMtn^netot^ee  hundred  each;  endbimg 
'the  sefpHiWte  Wte^ests  of  particular  locikftttes  -and  of  influemM 
etectOrt  toifl^ide  the  FortaheBiof  CkhinetB  and -thecoTiTBe  of 
QLegisktion.  'In  these  thlhga,  however,  France  has  for  the 
present  acquiesced.  In  what  manner  her  gpvernment  should  be 
coiretituted,  and  in-wbatTiiann^r  checked,  are  not  the  gimtions 
■which  just  nowiirteWBt  her.  'Byt  it  is  not  beeause  *he  is  blind 
to  the  disgraceful  manner  in  -wlach  her  constitution  works, 
•  and  which  thMi^hant  these  -volumes  fe  iiieesBantly  adverted 
'^to,  as  the  Aiost  tnideniaMe  and  Hie  tno^f  flnnyiar  of  daily 
'JJHetiomepla.    - 

Constitutional  Goveriiment— 'Gijverpment  in  which  theeuppdrt 
■of  a  ]na)i)fkY  in  a"  representative  asseiiWy  is  necessary  to  office 
— ^hae  only  had  a  real  esisliaiice  in  France  sinpe  IQaO ;  and  ia 
this  short  period  it  has  rivalLed  lihe  woi^t  coiiruptioiw  of  the 
English  rotten  boroughs.    Bribery, indeed,  initscoarser  foimsis 
jBOinparativeJy, unknown;  because  jhe  <" 
: life  which  commands  hypocrisy.     But  a 
in  a  m^rity  of  the  electoral  coHeges, 
body  to  be  bo^ght^  and  bought  itis,  b 
employments  amoi^g  the  electors  and 
,  succumbing  to  the  pretensions  of  evejy 
interest;  or,  rather,  the  aclminal  govern; 
menl — they  are  not  s»  much  bought,  as 
governi^  b*dyj  .and  claim  .to,thems£ 
jirofits  oTpowfti!.,    Their  position  is  Bot 
miall  boroi^hsf  It  jmore  resembles  that 
The  gjcat^Kation  .0/ t"heir  ci^pidiiy  is 
f^le  to.inyKHe  i>A<^tiy  set  ,1^  nwnwh 
Ikltnistry. 

'  When  B  place,  great  or  Bmall,  becomes  vacant,  what  happens  ?  Of  the 

cause  they  have  the  righj  to  penetrate  each  day  end  every  hour  into  the 
hwreaux  ot  the  minist^,''there  are  twenty  or  thirty  who  begin  the  siege. 
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Their  tactics  ara  simple :  They  jboej  to  thfe  Minialev^  ^  You  ifilbappoiot 
such  and  such  «  relaition  or  aa  eleetor  of  mine,  otr  X  withdrait  mjF  sup- 
port// What  can  the  Minister  do?  He  t^poria^es;  oppo^^  fcme  ec^ 
of  pretensions  apd  deinands  to  ^nothisr ; .  giv,es  hopes  to  all,  ai\d  pi:^  off 
his  decision  until  some  new  ,yacancy  occurs,  to  give  the  hope,. of  an 
equivalent  to  the  unsuccessful  applicants.  Happy  the  Departments,  1ik^ 
that  of  the  navy,  of  Venre^istrement  et  leg  domaines,  of  the  army,  where 
the  modes  of  admission  and  of  promotion  have  been  fixed  beforehand 
by  general  roles!  And  even  there,  what  latitude  is  allowed 'to  favour; 
and  in  the  Execution,  too  often,  ithat  conten^pt  of  justice  I  FavtoHr  is 
the  moral  ulcer,  the  chronic  maladj  of  the  governtnent.  The  delegvtes 
of  the  bourf^&isie  finding  the  privileged  class  swept  away,-  kretead  of 
abolishing  privileges,  seized  on  them  for  themselves ;  and  the  eleetors, 
instead  of  being  indignant  and  finding  fault  with  their  deputies  £ot 
usurping  the  privilege  of  the  greater  offices,  found  it  simpler  and  mere 
advantageous  to  possess  themselves  of  the  smaller.' — (Lettres  Folitiaues, 
i.  168.) 

What  else  could  be  expected  ?  There  are  but  200,000  elec- 
tors, and  130,000  places*  (without  reckoniDg  the  aimy)  in  the 
gift  of  the  government.     Again : 

^  The  grand  distributor  of  favours  now-a-days,  is  the  electoral  body; 
which  takes  up  the  attention  of  its  representatives  solely  with  interests 
of  locality  and  relationship,  and  circumscribes  their  hopes  of  re-election 
in  an  infinity  of  circles  so  different  one  from  another,  so  changing,  so 
personal^  tbat  there  is  no  Minister  who  can  take  in  hand  a  great  enter* 
prise  of  public  utility  with  assurance  of  success ;  witness  M.  Mole  with 
the  question  of  railways ;  !lVf.  Guizot  with  the  customs  union ;  M,  Cunin- 
Gridaine  with  the  sugar  laws,'  &c.  &c. 

With  the  keen  sense  which  the  author  every  where  shows  of  this 
great  evil,  by  which  the  sacrifices  that  France  has  made  to  obtain 
good  government,  are  to  so  great  a  deg^ree  stultified  and  rendered 
abortive,  it  may  appear  strange  that  he  should  not  contend  for 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  legislature.  Such,  however,  is 
not  his  expedient.  We  know  not  whether  it  is  conviction  or 
policy  which  prevents  him  from  being  a  Parliamentary  Reformer; 
whether  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  representative  system 
appears  to  him,  in  the  present  condition  of  France,  not  desirablci 
or  merely  not  attainable.  For  whatever  reason,  he  afiSrms  that 
agitation  for  this  purpose  does  no  good,  and  only  interferes  mis- 
chievously with  what  he  upholds  as  the  true  corrective  of  Ae 
present  vicious  mode  of  government; — the 'formation  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion.  He  rinaintains  that  petty  and  selfish 
interests  predominate  in  the  government  only  because  there  arc 


♦  Lettres  FcUti^uei,  U  4Sl, 
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no  r^eoghned '  prkioipl^  onSi^lddh  it- can  be  condticted  in  any 
other  manner  3  Tbat  the  puUic  mind  is  uninformed,  and  has  no 
fiaced  opikiion  on  any  subjeet  connected  with  gDyernment,  except 
4he  conetitution  df  it:  That  widiout  clear  and  definite  views, 
jdffiused  and  roofted  among  the  pubUc,  on  the  chief  pracdcal 
questions  of  government,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  petty  in- 
trigues and  e£u[>al8,  or  to  support  an  honest  Minister  in  reedstance 
to  the  uigustiiiaUe  pretendohs  of  classes  and  coteries.  That 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  gdv^rmnent  would  be  glad  to  have 
•such  a  support;  that  they  are  better  than  the  system  they  admi- 
nister, and  that  it  is  not  willingly  that  they  succumb  to  it — he 
.assumes  as  a  Uiing  of  course.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  has 
reason  to  do  so«  It  is  not  credible,  that  men  who  are  among 
the  most  instructed  and  enlightened  in  France,  who  have  enlarged 
the  domain  of  thought,  as  well  ais  contributed  lai^ely  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  its  results  \  that  philosophers  like  Guizot,  Villemain, 
Duchatel,  would  not  gladly  wash  their  hands  of  turpitudes  as 
lowering  to  the  personsd  dignity,  as  discreditable  to  the  integrity  of 
those  involved  in  them.  'Hiey  are  men  with  convictions,  and  who 
wish  their  convictions  to  prevail ;  and  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
them  to  be  dependent,  not  on  the  steady  adherence  of  a  powerful 
party  pledged  to  their  opinions^  but  on  their  success  in  bargain- 
ing for  the  local  ixiiLxxeviQe  oi  notabilites  de  clocher^ — the  oracles 
*of  this  and  that  distant  and  backward  arHnidissement,  From  this 
position  M.  Duveyrier  seeks  to  relieve  tfaemi  It  is  ideas,  he 
says,  that  are  wanted; — prineiples  of  government  capable  of  in- 
spiring' attadiment,  and  stirring  the  imagination ;  principles  suf- 
^ciently  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  commanding 
and  generous,  to  rally  a  large  mas^  of  opinion  aroui^d  them. 
*  Vous  n'avez,'  he  says  to  M.  Guizot^ — 

*  Vous  n'avez  devant  vous  aucun  de  ces  ^v^netnens  irremediables* 
aucnne  de  ces  positions  fatales,  qu'ii  ne  soit  pas  dans  la  volenti  de 
i'bomme  de  transformer  .  •  .  Redoutez  les  petites  choses,  les  petits 
moyens,  ennoblissez  les  d^ats,  posez  des  priticipes  dont  la  France  soit 
fi^re,  et  toutes  ces  questions  doat  on  vous  menace,  loin  d'augmenter  vos 
embarras,  viendront  a  votr^  aide,  fet  vous  ofirironi,  pour  la  consolidation 
-du  cabinet,  un  appui  inesp^r^. 

I  ^Mais  je  pr^vois  votre  r^nse;  rc^  qiie  vous  me  demandes,  c'est 
une  politique  grande,  g^n^reuse,  Fran9ai8e !  Eh  !  que  AeyieDdrait-elle, 
mon  Dieul  au  milieu  desjntep^ts'ardens  des  localites,  del^egoisme  in- 
dividuel,  des  imtrigues,  des  oabales  de  Tamour  propre.?  ' 
o  'Je  .le  recoa«ais)  ceft  exigexHses.  seo^ndaires  spot  aujourd'hui  toutes 
pmasanftes;:  elks  frapp^nt)  les  regards  I  iCeftsnt*  les  etoiles  quibrillent 
au  ciel  la  nuit,  quand  elles  y  r^gnent  seules.  Mais  n'OublMz  pasqwe 
leur  6clat  plLlit  aux  approches  du  JQur^  et  qu.*^  la  place  oil  elles  sent  encore 
roBil  les  cnercbe  vaineiu'en^  quand  le  soleil  a  ji^tedans  l^espace'sa  chaleur 
et  sa  t\iiVXi:—{L€ttr€8  'Pi^queSt  u  M-Ql.y '    '  -       ,      j     .;, 
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t  Tins  AoiArkm,  tlmt  tke>iitonib  bMls  lof  tUt  prescfni^fKBitioalt j» 
tem  of  France  wdse  from  aii  iirtelledlniitl  5<daitfe^ro»idie:abBad^ 
tf  oanvittions  ff):tbe.piibIio^»nid**^is  4<tiveltnapoB>b]rUi^(&M^ 
i?ith  ;a  peri^eiicy^  auod  ateralfibir  fi»<^hscii  ibei  pekdndfCBd^fovdi 
6f  iiiie  fjetSgh  afforded .^eait:  adfitiitfagcak  Jn*a  lettec^lxiflliL 
Ohati]JM)lle^«ii'opp6siii(nai)de|)atyi5iaiid  .^itorirf/<a.  leading 'DfipD*. 
sitiiaai  Jonrmsif  ike  oombats  tfieiidiBs,  .that aary)  pebaUafrlliaBeiicQf  i» 
impiitabie  to  theiiel6c1iQi;ri>clatA.  Tfae9prBi8'4dMdtili«'fpaUfe;  hB 
sayS)  are^nOft  atialluftore  iannaoali^e.  TS^v^iy  ikfdx  n4io  jdb 
thdr  €iecll)ral  inlkisilte  £011  ^lietd  ^Br-tkatt^slnsk^  at^jipfoi  <tf  «bw 
our  iir  tbeir  prmute  cookcdiDS. 

<  Pofitkjs,  ^say  'tbey,  hare  cfewiiged"'fb*4^^'  afepedt  *  ^We^V'^nSii^'  we 
cbIoh^  ;  «fffainB  are  ntrrlonger  in  ^Kbe  «ritiM'>8(tflite^  ^n  ^iMch  ^mud  |NnA«l- 
ples,  strong  paesians,  great  puttiicdni^erBatSyiaoide  iotojp]ity.-*^'%c)ktft 
conseqiiBnce  is  it. that'  tbe  candidate  is  a.;trtlfe  (mHUs  t»f  a  ttilb  \e»  • 
with  the  icxppo6i|j&u?  it  nnak^sbisit^tbe  difffft?nce  pfji^ii^  jnrords  mptle-or 
less, on  one  or  the  ather  side.  lankly, ^w^H^  <mf  i^da4he.«tatf«a)€ii 
most  opposed  to  each  other  dwlaring.  that  they  wouid,goTea\,  in  Jerjr 
much  the  same,  manner,  tha§.  not  the  elected*  a  ri|;htito  treat  qufs^lons  qf 
persons  with  indifference,  and  to  transfer  to  his  own  private  interest  the 
degree  of  solicitude  Which  ^  he  WonM  btfherwise  bkve  granted  to  thoge 
questions?    '  .  '  '         :        *  >    ^       • 

'  « But  Ihw  is  terriWe'I  the 'coMitmtion  ^  pferVerted^lri'ffo'fir^t  prkid- 
ples;  the  wry  m^anfeg^ctf^a  representative  ge^H^tHD^iVt  is  one  in  whidi 
the  sinoere  opinioits  of  the  ooviitiy' are,  fi»bialr6''ail^.9e})ffei0eMed...^bfMt 
true.  Bbt  whatlf  tberocnntryiiaBcnoppiriionfi?  Xlra^^osimii&defitHiikb 
ihe  constitati^m  i)ft$^ot provided  far  >  .'.  .  •.  Po  «al  w^der;  jtluNi^ if 
AumUeifs.of  p^ple  staled  a^fty  )^y  tbie  •tti^'caku^atiofiVrr--HeKe  is  ^^ne 
candidate  who  is  for  the,  gpod  of  ti^.conntjry,  and  another  .who  is.for  .tfce 
good  of  the  country  and  for  mine  also^  I  ^ouJdbe^  fool  to  besitate.' — 
(LettresPolitiqueSfU,  17 1''2,')  /     *  ' 

Aocordingly,  so  far  .as  a  ^eternai^aate  public  (jpinion  rdoes 
«xist,  questions  are  ^ecidecj^.  and  tte  jgov^joBaeut  conducted  act 
by  this  i  shameful  fip^eal4x>;pei;5pnal  and  locaUDfterests,  hul  on 
grounds  wfaioh)  eright  otrWHOBgy^tfe  Atilj6ast«(f  a  pifbUe  ehi»r«otar» 

<  There 'bare 'ei3i[iM(ed,  tfittoe  ^^SO,^t/fim^\S^vm%  klndsof'politkx. 
^  The  one,  wbicb  mtny  iW  %«t»tticld  ^oonst^^aa!  plilitkf/ ^(1a  ] 

tique   constituante,)    <  was  directed  to   £Miti4ing<  tbe  eoMtittflkm, 
veldphig  it,  4md  d«€eifdlHg'4tr>again8t'ik«(|tfn«^«vof  ywriJira  a^ 
pugnanoM -of  fiurdpe^  *.''_''. 

'  The  0^r,  wbi>6b«iay  be  eaH^dntbe  p49titie8>idr-bQdfle«s^'  (la  Mlitiqve 
des  affaires,)  <  aii»ed  tft:  f^m^ln^  and  'imcowra^g'itrb^  jtftowtii  ««d 
^abburs't^f  iBod^ty^  hi  id]e'«mi,1%«>%owiN»8,AiieNg4oa,'atfilliti»^  abd'Qiplo- 
iiiiitieioi<g»ni«btion,  kit^nial  ^dodififistnftioii,  obttineffte,  ^yicrttonf ' wl 

In  tt^iormier  brancb/ia  oonatitutioin2iVw/<Wjra^  jofitl^  the 
government  has  proceei^ed.  Qi^  $xed  :sjAA^iJ^mmX^  > 


*  Unhappily  it  is  not  so  with  the  politics  pf  businessl'  JSfa^esnien 
iMve '*^t '  ft^  rniyprdgrattimie  'for'  mat  depffrtment,  any  .i^ystem  of 
gbveriWuen^r  specially  i^if>!teii)l6^  to  %.  '  AecofcRtig^ly,  tx  sooh  &s  (b« 
ftdfet^Mice^^f  tbe-aQdiMiflbt^iM  n^'flqng^  4hrdal^ned/  tbe  ftirnNlaiiienttd 
]^nflN»p}«io^th^ioMMilWoninotlnhg(r  ioi^fCM  triAtiiio  ^^b^lM^d? 
THe  ly)veynffif n4  iheo€>nt»  >ffa<il^^ 'ii5ceittti  ;  'its<4ti4^n(y 

IgreakB.fMputvto  an  u^fi^tj! i^  ifipittfi^e..fi)oitip09^  .  •  tii  -•  Tiive  hm 
i;iQ8olTed,ixioal  pf  .tbe/j^epti^i^loC  ^n»ti4iHiofi«J  |K>Utio» ^ivbifth  twcfe 
'Stirred  jup  inter;i^ly  wo^  ^^t$i:ipa|ly.  by.^tb^'^stafbli^H^^M^^  ^  the  .aew 

fov«rnmenj; ;  and  the  j)«litic8  of^Dusir^esfii  have  ,now;,  in  France<and  in 
iurope,  assumed  the  ascendant.  But  there  is  ;iot  yet  in  France  anj 
ej^eta  of  goverhmetit  in  matfers  of  businessL  The  opposition,  in  this 
re^petti  is  Yidt  more  aidvinced  thdn'the  itiajority.  •  ...  Were  the 
cMibitiet  iow)ttbro#w,  H«  &iM5<?e8#ors  wonM  encoiin textile  same  attacks  an^ 
tbe  6VHie'«i]ibGti^taf«ttfttl«g^  aUd#lr^a^ave  et^M  -l^s  ^irengt'h  'to  oter^ 
swne  tfa«mr{br  ild^  waoldnot^Ukifelhe  preeettt  mff^  eom«ki!r6 
iiffioe  to  rtpalr:  ftiulc^  and  fl«T«  tb?  eofuntry  fbom  a  dang0ra«8at^«l>»^ 
v^eiU  ;.  ti»  jnpotlanl ,  skufttion  would  «oj|ii«Qt  ift«0lf  m\i^  Hei'P^  mhusteriii 
fixiatence*  •  •     -      i  * 

,/ Once.8tippoaj9,apy^gen^ral  prin^ip^es^^f-gOTeriunent  in  the  biuinesf 
dc^partmenty  and  t^e  situation  i^  changed*  I?  the  prjnc^lesar^  accepted 
by  the  most  eAiinent  minds  of  all  sections  of  jhe  majority,  one  61  two 
things  mu^t  happen ;  either  the  ministry  will  adopt  them,  and  will,  in 
thdi  fc«80,' otvij' Its  sUfetyto  Vhem  ;  or  it  will  disdain  them,  and'the  system 
will  become  an  instrument  of  opposition,  ftbm  Which  wiH  issue  sooner 
taut  *ilwai4«irttte'c«Jbitt4t.  '    * 

'*  8iM^  St)  bottott!,^  tbeitme  pislUic^l  '^<MSbifdr  Ibe^ouAt^ry ;  (t^ 
dtfBciUtifif i  and  •  ito  'esigenMB*  Tbe-  grmtMal  lef vio^ : wh^h:i(^ould  now 
l>e  r^ndeied  toiliiet nation,  wonid  'bd  to  introduce  ihit^'tbe  midst  of  i^ 
^kffairs;,  ao,  lai[gii^,  ^^hfonty,  and  ^iom^^^^s  a>  goneral  «y«teiA  df  goreimineBt, 
capabie  of  oyarmast^ipgtb^iiMc^ue^^and:  petty  ipafi^iend'  oftb^  cQterie^ 
ivbich  have  succeeded .  the  faetiboa  of  former  day^ ;  and  of  4ntroduciri|g 
into  discussions  a  ne>f  public  interest,,  a«/Hciently  considerable  to' impose 
on  rival  industries  and  rival  localities,  union  and  agreement*  . 

^  Twelve  years  bf  parliamentary  <>mnipotence  have  proved  this  task  to 
be  above  the  strength  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  greatest  of  the 
end)arrasBmc^t8  aciaa  from  its  own  ooiQpoaition.  It  is  noit  from  that 
Chamber  itbat, we  caut^siyfwct  a  remedy /^PairM;»  pp.  3-^.). 

M.  ^TJuveyri^r's  first  pampHlet  (fiiom  wiijeh  ,thi^  extract  is 
1;akeo)/Was  on  tke  pbai^per  of  feer&i  b^iogan  attttnipt  to  pes- 
^ade  .jthat  bipdy  J^  oppai4er  >i^s  ^bejuf^s  we.  tmk  imiA  4lie 
iCbanD|>ar|  lol  ,J[)^iitM6|«^^fiffed  to  have  jAbandofmL  TiHe 
<«keiiflD«A«]MM«iiiKliidi»^iliis^|i^^  iinark  'dutth^  J««b  pQfmldr 
.bsMtdi  iol  id»tBr«iidi>'fegiBU6are,{ifor  >1ib8' afi0«  iirf'iiitrodtidA|r 
matured  and  sy8tem«ite'*^kcf^|i^  0^  goV^fiiXient  imo  th^  pdbllo 
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affairs  of  France^  are,  first,  its  independence  of  the  partial  add 
local  interests  of  constituencies,  and  secondly,  the  composition 
of  its  j^er^oitite/. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  even  when  )iereditaty,  was  a  body  of 
a  very  different  character  from  the  Qouse  of  Lords^  It  con- 
sisted indeed,  for  the  most  pari;,  like  that  ass^oibly,  of  the 
wealthiest  landed  proprietors;  bat,  in  England,  to  represent 
these  is  to  represent  the  principal  power  in  iSn^  state;  while, 
in  France,  *  the  monarchy  of  the  middle  class '—wealth,  as  such, 
has  but  little  political  power,  and  landed  wealth  rather  less  than 
even  Commercial:  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  therefore,  was  a  body  of 
exceedingly  small  importance.  Once  and  once  only,  for  a  short 
period,  the  accidental  coincidence  between  its  tendencies  and 
those  of  public  opinion,  invested  it  with  a  popularity  not  its  own  ; 
when,  with  the  caution  inherent  in  a  body  of  old  and  rich  men, 
it  withstood  the  counter-revolutionary  madness  of  Charles  X«, 
which  at  last  cost  him  his  throne.  He  swamped  it  by  a  large 
creation,  and  it  relapsed  into  insignificance.  In  1831,  its  destruc- 
tion, in  its  pristine  character,  was  completed  by  the  abolition  of 
its  hereditary  privilege.  But,  in  losing  this,  it  received  what  in 
our  author's  view  was  far  more  than  an  equivalent  In  ceasing 
to  represent  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  powerful,  the 
noblesse  and  la  grande  proprieti^  it  became  the  representative 
of  an  existing  power — of  one  of  the  leading  influences  in  society 
as  at  present  constituted. 

The  King  names  the  Peers  for  life ;  but  he  is  only  empowered 
to  name  them  from  certain  enumerated  classes  nr  ^  categories ;' 
consisting  chiefly  (members  of  the  Institute  being  almost  the 
sole  exception)  of  persons  who  have  served  the  state  for  a 
certain  number  of  years ;  either  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or 
as  functionaries  in  the  different  departments  of  the  government. 
The  peerage,  therefore,  is  naturally  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  public  servants — those  who  combine  talents  with  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  represents  a  class  of  great  importaiice  in  exist- 
ing society — the  administrative  body. 

« Every  people  comprises,  and  probably  will  always  comprise,  two 
societies,  an  ^ministration  and  a  pMic  /  the  one,  of  which  the  gen- 
eral interest  is  the  supreme  Law^  where  positions  .are  not  hereditary, 
hut  the  principle  is  that, of  classing  its  members  according  to  their 
merit,  and  rewarding^  them  according  to  their  work^ ;  and  where  the 
moderation  of  salai^s  is  c^Mpensated  by  th^r  fikiiy,  and  espieciaHy  by 
honour  and  consideration.  '  The  other,  ^ibposed  of  landed  proprieCort, 
of  capkaliste,  of  masters  and  workman,  amottg  v^hom  the  «ii{Maie  kw 
is  t|)at  of  inhecitanee,  tbe^prmcipal .  rule  of  condnd  ii  pe^aal  interest, 
competition  and  ^niggle  the  f«,Y0uri|e ^eine^^s,  r . . .- 
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*  Tbesetwa  societies  senrd  mutQally  a»  a  counterpoise ;  tbey  oon^ntH 
allj  act  and  react  upon  on^  another.  The  public  tends  to  introduce  into 
the  adfuinistration  the  Btimulus  naturally  wanting  to  it,  the  principle  of 
emulation^.  The  administration,  conformablj  to  its  appointed  purpose^ 
tends  to  introduce  paore  and  more  into  the  mass  of  the  public,  elements 
of  order  and  forethought.  In  this  twofold  direction,  the  administration 
and  the  public  have  rendered,  and  do  render  daily  to  each  other,  reci- 
procal 8ervice8.'--^(Za  Pairie,  p.  12.) 

The  Chamber  oi  peputies,  (he  proceeds  to  say,)  representfir 
the  public  ^nd  its  tendencies.  .  The  Chamber  of  Peers  repre- 
sents, or  from  its  constitution  is  fitted  to  represent,  those 
who  are  or  have  teen  public  functionaries:  whose  appointed 
duty  and  occupation  it  has  been  to  look  at  questions  from  the 
point  of  view  not  of  any  mere  local  or  sectional,  but  of  the  gene- 
ral interest;  and  who  have  the  judgment  and  knowledge  result- 
ing from  labour  and  experience.  To  a  body  like  this,  it  naturally 
'  belongs  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  legislation,  not  of  a  constitu* 
tional  or  organic  character.  If,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
well-considered  views  of  policy  are  any  where  to  be  looked  for^ 
it  must  be  among  such  a  body.  To  no  other  acceptance  can 
such  views,  when  originating  elsewhere,  bie  so  appropriately  sub- 
mitted— through  no  other  organ  so  fitly  introduced  into  the  laws. 

We  shall  not,  enter  into  the  considerations   by  which  the 

author  attempts  to  impress  upon  the  Peers  this  elevated  view 

of  their  function  in  the  commonwealth.    On  a  new  body,  starting 

fresh  as  a  senate,  those  considerations  might  have  influence. 

Bui  the  seriate  of  France  is  not  a  new  body.     It  set  out  on  the 

discredited.  foi>n4atio^!  of  the  old  hereditary  chamber ;   and  its 

change  of  character  only  takes  place  gradually,  as  the  Members 

die  on.     To  redeem  a.  lost  position  is  more  difficult  than  to  create 

a  new  one..    'JThe  i>ew  members,  joining  a  body  of  no  weighty 

become  accu&tonied  to  political  insignificance ;  they  have  mostly 

passed  the  age  o^  enterprise  ;  and  the  Peerage  is  considered  little 

else  than  an  nonourable  retirement  for  the  invalids  of  the  public 

service.     M.  iJuveyrier's  suggestion  has  made  some  impression 

upon  the  public ;  it  has  gained  him  the  public  ear,  and  launched 

his  doctrines  into  discussion;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  conduct 

of  the  Peers  h^s  been  at  all  affected  by  it.     Energy  is  precisely 

that  quality  which,  if  men  h^ve  it  not  of  themselves,  cannot  be 

breathed  into  theni  by  other  people's  advice  and  exhortations. 

There  are  involved,  however,  in  this  speculation,  some  ideas  of 

a  more  general  character ;  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those 

who  concern  themselves  about  the  social  changes  which  the 

future  must  produce. 

There  are,  we  believe,  few  real  thinkers,  of  tvhatever  party, 
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who  have^  hot  rtAteted' "with,  ^ome  anxtety  iip.(m  the  vie^  wtlck 
bare  become  current  of  late ;  respecting  tfife  irfesistiWc  tendency 
of  modern  society  towards  democracy.  'Tfie  sure,  ^tid'  now  no 
longer  slow,,  advance,  by Iwhicli  tKe' classes  hitliertdin  tHe  ascen** 
dant  are  merging  into  t|ie  commoa  iji^ass,  and  ad  otber  forces 
giving  yf^y  before  the  powerof  ,im?i;e  nunibeifs,,is  well  calcjolated 
to  inspire  uneasiness;  even  in^tbose  jta  wW>h|^  iemoQt^^y  per  $$ 
presents  nothing  alarming.  It  is  not  the  uncontrolled  ascen- 
dency of  popular  power,  put  of  afty  powef^  wh&bis  formidable. 
There  is  no^one  power  in  society,  or  capable' of  leing  cbhstituted 
in  it,  of  which  the  influences  do  h6tbec'bm6  mi^chievdus  as  soon 
as.it  reigns  uncontrolled— ;fis  fobn  as  ft*  become^  exeitopted  from 
any  necessity  of  bisfing  iii  the  right,  by  beinjg  able  to  make  its 
mere  will  prevail,  without  the  condition  of  a  previous  struggle; 
To  render  its  ascendency  safe,  it^must  be  fitted  with  correcuvea 
and  counteractives,  possessing  the  qualities  oJ)poMte, to  its  charac- 
teristic defects.  Now,  the  defects  to  which  the  gbVernment  of 
numbers,  whether  in  the  pure  American,  or  iri  the  mised  English 
form,  is  most  liable,  are  pi'ecisely  those  of  a  public,  as  compared 
with  an  administration.  Want  of  appreciation  of  di^tdint  objects 
and  remote  consequences;  where  an  object  is  desired, 'want  both 
of  an  adequate  sense  of  practical  difficulties/ and  of' the  sagacity 
necessary  for  eluding  tneml ;  disregard 'ol^' traditions,  arid  of 
maxims  sanctioned  py^  experience  j  an  updervalufng  of  the 
importance  of  fixed  rules,  when  immedisUlie  purposes  i*equire 
a  departure.from  them— these  are  among  tfa^e  aclnOwl^oged 
dangers  of  popular  government;  and' there  fs  the  atiH  grc^ater, 
though  le^s  recogjiised,  danger,  of  being 'tilled  by  d  spirit  of 
suspicious  and  intolerant  Inediocrityi.  Taking  these  tlungs  into 
consideration,  and  also  the  progressive  dedlihe  br'fihe  Exist- 
ing checl^s  and  counterpoise?,  apd  the' little  J)tobabilItjr  there 
is  that  the  influence  of  m^re  virealth,  sUtl  l^sS  Of  birth*,'  will  be 
sufficient  lieijea^ter  to  restrain  the  tendencies  of  the  growing;; 
ppwec,  by  JBiere  passive  resistance ;  we  do  not  thiril:  thilt  a  nation 
whose  historicg^l  anf^ce.dens  give,  ft  any  choice,  c^uld  select  a 
fitter  ffasis  upon<  ,whieh  to  grpuna  tl^e  countefbal^i^ding  power  in 
th^  StatCfl  than. the  prii\ciple  of  the  French  Upjpfer  House*  The 
d$fept?  of.Re^resentativ« 'Asseajblies.  ^rei^m  siibs  those' of 

unskilled  politicians.  Tfee -ji^ode  of  rj^ising  a'  power  )itiost  ^pm^ 
petent;^o  their  cdrrj^ctjoni  wQu^d  l^e  an  organization  and 'combl-* 
nation  pf  t.he  skUled.  History  alToifas.the  example  of  a  gov^rn- 
me^t  carried  on  for  ceixtliriesi  with  "the  greatest  consistency  of 
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pjM^lk;.^^0tefof'  di99«toer  TI10  iewito  bf.the  Biunaa  pqlkif ' ivieri^ 
ia  il^  cmiib  ^;  >  nrhK^y  bow^vor^  .wt^rei  tboae*  ol  all  the  Stafc^s.  o£  the 
49c;kiil^.'iM)rif<i  It«  dbdcet.  of  i^eans  traa  coDanmiaate^;.  Tlu$ 
g^^Katii^y  aiwll  AifafiM  liMtanAly  appnoaphiag  iQ<\t^  bavje-  gsr?<$«L 
to*  ^sW^radjr  aU  tiie^radit^^Evbiohr  it  hm.  Qb^aiQe<ilfcm  (UMmlaody 
and  wisaom.  A  Senate  of  someii^ch'de6oripilioii^ediapoti»i  of 
p^r$(K)9fll0^g0r.|[o«i«g^andi'wboae  reputatm  isieisaad^  gain« 
e^,  willmoi^ds^aiiljr  leiuQ}  tp  the  (C^WMarvatiire.  sicke;i.bttt>iiot.wilh 
iS^hiJmA^ t|D«tal]&Jfii«tifnfiiu^».  ispwiti:of  conaeiE^alisniy  generatad 
hynum^.  iiwftl^;  oiiM«k)dMr  i^^mtame^  itn«a9ned.  %.pse¥iQUs 
latxMil^  Sifci^Hva  hfiidyr'Mroiiklis^aiifea  due.h^ar?agiaiiri;iBi;rQasDn« 
abH^.r^gafd  for  |>r«Q^aeikl  aodttcsiablisb^  rilleu  It  wiotild.  dis^ 
a^  j0aiM$y  by  ita  fioQ^donn  from  any  dass  interest ;  aud  while  ii 
B0\|&r;eo^j become. jbha  nsallyipredomiMAt  pd\i!er  ta  th^  Sltaie^ 
atliiyL^incie  it^^po^tum  woilld  bexih!^\€Ondeqaeiioft  oC  recogai^ed 
m6ntt  aiid«aetMal'  sen^Suto.itbo  publie,  it  wouid  have  aa  much 
parM«al'  ii«fiuant;e^oa»di«ac]ite;aaiiii^bo8tyUyi  jsm  is  oom^iUe 
\i4t&  TesjdtuigD  io/vaii^'  ddgieaj   tha  .ttndfejQbeieavof .  thei  really^ 

Tbi$«^i)a  fto^diafl  (dasSiOf  ^ooasidoratiiidQa  cooaieoted  witJt  Re- 
{^peR^jlMAre  Gorepi»Miif sy  ito^Wbidtilwe  .ihat^ako  .biiefly.  adverts 
III  pr(qioitibii(|k9<itbiaa!bee0fbeltter  under^^  what  legisktion  i^v 
{^ ilH)  jaotiy/ WiC  plaaiaSiWeld  a9  maiinity  of  deiib^atiftn  whi«b 
ar^.,  eamlial: W  it^  tbiokbg  pasaoM.  kitrel  »ked  themMtvea  tbe 
^^^rh-^)^bQtfatria.ipopa£ii:  tbcfdy  of.  6i5di  bo  459  memb^r8^  not 
a{ieoM^.a<iv(caAedcfe^ithfei.purpoae^  b^^i^  aerTed^  iKo  appretttioe^ 
«hipbai^iWMl$rgmiQ^.noi  dMoifiina^ion^ .pid  .whb^^r^ 
i»if|re  fqi^sfrialKlHt^Ky  Bratih  lit  {the.  apkilioft  a.deba(ing«a€ici$£y9 
cm^b^^'^xito[pteiilml|r>app^^  o^ce.  to  make  lai^s? 
W499jth^jUU(tflaii«»tf  iBtol^(«f3rjliain:taf9)e  apoiled  by-putfin^  9^h' 
abJt|]:>erfl4i4ii»nnuinbnr  .of  hmiA  Wfwi  itc  \  Whelfaer  it  is)  aot^ 
«^§»(«»U(^  aibu^eia'  fdr  'ona^ior  a  .rery  smail  aumbar,  o£  moat' 
ei^ofiiUy(piie{^tired!  arid  adWisd*  indiv^^nals?  t Arid  ibhethei^ 
prope^.Q^^je  ti»  I^epi^^i^tativ^e  JSody,  (ma^ditiaotta  coi>lDoUing 
tho  pvblk^'exqooMliiiu^.and/didddtiig  bold  !a£^oe>)  be 

t^  >the  wi^ef  <andfeebitga  <rf>the  cau^tiy  ;  andigrantitDg  or  with-' 
holdiiig^ilrs)  jconaaii^  to :  thai  laws  whidbi  Qtberft  tnakey  rather  than 
of  themselves  frami«^$  oriev^ttiallMtf&n^.thaih.?  >•  Th^.law^of  this 
aitdi]p<^  olbfnjnationa>ic)«tkead(^4Y^h.a.>oha0s^  t^  die  quality 
of  .^hat  Jaiy«jw))^  adukdi  does  'a^ma^riaUy  aiFee4  tna  g^oneral: 
]i)#u|fii;.]4bHt  MjatQ9«iilr}^f)bs9€issed^£a  real  Go^q  or  rDigi^t^atid. 
desirous  of  retaining,. lha)kf«dvawtogi3i  wibo  poiuldj  think  wit|ioufc 
diamaj^.of.  jjt^:t)e}fig^t^mjpieir<ed,|^^l>.atitl^,iwU^  pf  rabody.  l^kajhe 
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House  of  Commons,  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  Imperfect 
as  is  the  French  Code,  the  inconveniences  arisingf  from  this  cause 
are  already  strongly  felt ;  and  they  afford  an  additional  indace* 
ment  for  associatinr  with  the  popular  body  a  skiUed  Senate,  of 
Council  of  Legislation,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  special  coa* 
stitution,  must  be  grounded  upon  some  form  of  the  principle 
which  we  have  now  considered.  .... 

M.  Duveyrier  does  not  often  return,  except  in  the  way  of  in* 
cidental  allusion,  to  his  idea  respecting  t^  Peers  %  but  the  con- 
ception of  the  administration,  or  corps  of  public  functionaries,  a9 
the  social  element  to  ^hich  Frimee  must  look  for  improvenents 
in  her  political  system,  is  carried  thlrou|fh  the  whole  series  of 
Pamphlets ;  and  he  a^ttempts  to  avail  himself  of  every  side- 
current  of  opinion  to  steer  into  this  harbour.  This  is  es- 
pecially seen  in  his  Letter  to  die  Duke  de  Nemours,  on  The 
State  and  Pro^cts  of  Aristocracy  in  France^  According  to 
this  Letter,  there  is  now  a  distinct  acknowledged  tendency  in  the 
French  mind  towards  aristocracy;  a  tendescy  bailed  by  some, 
dreaded  and  rejected  by  others,  bat  denied  by  no,  one.  <  The 
'  best  and  sincerest  thinkers  cannot  see  without  alaerm  the  narrow 
^  interval  which  separates  the  two  forees  between  whieh  the 

<  government  is  divide.'    Experience  prores,  that  <  when  the 

<  popular  and  the  royal  power  stand  singly  -  opposed  to  one 
^  another^  a  struggle  commences,  and  one  inevitably  overpowers- 

<  the  other.     Men  ask  themselves,  ,were  some  unforeseen  cir* 

<  cumstance  to  rekindle  the  copflict,  on  which  side  would  be  the 
^  victory,  and  whether  a  Republic  or  an  Absolute  Monarchy  is 
^  most  to  be  dreaded?  -And  a  Republic  is  not* considered  as 
^  the  most  imminent  nor  the  most  formidable  danger.  The 
'  wisdom  of  the  King,  men  say,  has  fortified  the  regal  power; 

<  but  the  precautions  by  which  the  popular  power  has  attempted 

<  to  ensure  its  control,  have  tumeo  to  its  confusion.  The 
^  bourgeoisie  only  uses  its  luflixenoe  to  break  up,  by  intrigue, 
^  cabinets  which  only  maintain  themselves  by  the  distribution  of 

<  favours.     Thus  lowered  in  its  own  esteem,  and  in  that  of 

<  others,  what  salutary  restraint  can  it  impose  upon  the  execu- 
^  tive  power,  which  the  interest  of  the  ministers  lies  in  eztend- 

*  ing  perpetually  ?     France,  therefore,  marches  by  a  sort  of 

*  fatality  towards  Despotism.     But  after  Despotism  come  revo- 

<  lutions,  and  in  revolutions  dynasties  disappear.' 

Not  only  on  these  political,  but  also  on  moral  grounds^  M* 
Duveyrier  contends  for  the  necessitv  of  intermediate  ranks,  and 
a  third  power  interposed  between  the  Royal  and  the  Popular. 
We  give  these  passages  in  his  own  words : — 

<  La  plaie  qne  tout  le  monde  signale,  dont  tout  le  mondesonffre* 
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B'est-elle  pas  ce  niyellentient  hon  de  nature,  qui  pretend  a'imposer  d 
toutes  les  situations,  a  toutes  les  intelligences,  a  tous  les  int^rdts  ;  cette 
personality  brutale,  ce  demon  de  Ten  vie,  cet  amour  effr^n^  de  soi-m^me, 
qui  s'empare  de  tout — families,  cit^s,  industries  ? ' 

No  degree  of  jealousy  of  natural  superiorities,  he  continues, 
can  prevent  them  from  existing ;  talents,  riches,  even  historical 
descent,  are  still  instruments  of  power ;  but  the  social  arrange- 
ments not  being  such  as  to  make  these  powers  available  for 
public  uses,  they  work  only  for  the  personal  ends  of  the 
possessors. 

<  £t  pourquoi  s'en  6tonner  ?  Quand  la  grandeur  et  Futility  des  oeuvres 
ne  sttffisent  plus  pour  enriohir,  pour  ennoblir  celui  qui  les  produit, 
quand  on .  refuse  les  ^ards  les  plus  legitimes  aux  d^yoiimens,  k  la 
gloire,  aux  services  publics,  pourquoi  s'^tonner  que  le  talent  se  rende  ^ 
lui-m^me  Thommage  qu'on  lui  r6fns^  et  qu'il  tourne  en  ril  metier  les 
plus  sublimes  professions  ? 

<  On  a  cru  fonder  le  r^gne  de  r^galit4 ;  vaine  erreur  I  L'aristocratie 
B*est  plus,  mais  le  monde  est  plein  d'aristocrates.  Toute  la  difference, 
c'est  que  les  privil^gi^s  sont  desunis ;  qu'ils  ne  forment  plus  corps  ;  qu'il 
n'existe  plus  entre  eux  de  point  d'bonneur.  lis  sont  toujours  au-  dessus 
de  la  foule ;  ils  peuvent  plus  qu'elle ;  mats  k  cette  superiorite  d'influence 
n'est  attacb^e  la  pratique  d'aucune  vertu,  ni  desinteressement,  ni  bra- 
Toure,  ni  magnifice^e,  aucnne  obligation  morale,  aucun  service 
patriotique.  La  conscience  d'une  sup^norit6  de  nature  et  de  droits  est 
toujours  la  meme ;  le  niveau  n*a  pass^  que  sur  les  devoirs.' 

These  arguments  for  an  Aristocracy  have  not  so  much  novel- 
ty or  originality,  as  the  views  which  our  author  promulgates 
respecting  the  mode  of  supplying  the  desideratum.  An  aris- 
tocracy, he  says,  can  never  be  constituted  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
public  function.  Even  the  feudal  nobility  ^  originated  in  the 
^  diversity  of  certain  military  functions,  and  in  the  relations  of 
^  subordination  which  arose  between  them,     Dukes  were  com- 

<  manders  of  armies ;  Marquises  were  guardians  of  the  frontiers ; 

*  Counts,  governors  of  provinces ;  the  Barons  were  the  principal 

<  officers  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Monarch ;  Chevaliers  were 

*  inferior  officers.     Most  of  these  functions  were  originally  per- 

*  sonal,  and  the  nobility  which  they  conferred  was  so  too.'  Nor 
was  the  title  ever,  during  the  vigour  of  the  institution,  dis- 
severed in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  duties  which  it  imposed. 

'  Noblesse  oblige  1  Such  was  the  first  lesson  inculcated  upon 
^  the  heir  of  the  title.  He  was  considered  to  be  under  the  obli- 
^  nation  of  all  generous  sentiments,  of  magnificence,  of  intrepi- 

<  dity;  so  universal  was  the  opinion  that  the  title  was  only  the 
^  sign  of  a  function,  and  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  the  just 

*  reward  of  public  services,  of  duties  from  which  the  Utulaire 
^  could  not  withdmw  hinwelf  without  meanness  and  dishonour.' 
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But  atthdiigk  feudal  iligmtite,  m  he  ^m^  %apy  Wet&  origt- 
nrily  synaboU  of  fifefvhi^,  fee  tlreftts  trtth  ifesefred  60tit6ittTftt 
tfafe  kkei,  that  fifty  iweful  eXwi  eoutd  tr6  AnSW6ted  by  merely 
creating  from  the  ranfcs  of  petsc^nfal  m6rit»  after  the  foolisn 
asMmpbs  «f  KafK)leon>  DtifkeB,  Gi>Uiit^,  MA  Bkrcfts. 

♦The"  qtl^6tit)ii  is  not  at)out  enribWing  men  )iy  distributing  amon^ 
thetit  the  titltefr  of  pabli'c  fanttiotis  which  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
eetit^iee  bate  c^sed  to  eicist.  *t\ie  quedtioft  is  "bt  ennohling*  the 
iMctions  fttk}  pttMks^  e^ptoytnetttb  of  ttrod^fttfim^sr^  of  raising  tbeift 
gradually  to  such  a  degree  of  honour,  that  their  denominatit^ns  itaay  be- 
coiue,  for  future  ages,  real  tkies  of  mobility*. 

<  The  nobility,  th«n^  which  we  have  norw  to  'oreal«^  is  4a  nMeM 
g'ouver.nemeniide  ^  and^^  to  say  tbe  trat^,  there  hit  v^/Wt  lexi^led  maf 
other.  If  there  be  understood  by  amtooracy  a  body  ^  MlitM^afe  dis- 
tipguish^  by  titles  aad  designa^eviB  to  wlMck  »re  «0I^  sfttac^ed  any 
attributes  of  government,  be  assured  that  thenobiifty  nveitfit  isanobiliiy 
in  its  decline.  At  its  origin,  or  in  tbe  tioK  ^  its  gv««test  ete^inence, 
every  aristocracy  tgoveviie*  Whiat  re^uitfee  ta  \m  «nii6bled  now,  «b 
office,  power,  public  tiniste^  We  Bhonkl  defiirs  to  s<M  the  i^a  beeottie 
getieraC  that  every  one  'who  takes  <tt  ehave  in  Umb  yj^fWato^nt  of  Mb 
country  is  bound  io  show  ngtorb  virtnta^  mora  fmlmtiii^  tnore  gveailnes^ 
of  soul  than  the  vu^r^  This  was  rirready  ifew  fe^irit  of  t%e  old 
noblesse.  In  the  time,  of  its  ^jilendovr^  there  "wm  *oii»Mrt  ^of  |ieeple 
who  might  postpone  the  Hvlenesl  of  tins  stataa  to  tbait  e(  theif  iiMMliee; 
there  were  others  for  whom  it  ww «  peipetMri  duly  %o  saotlfioe  their 
families  to  the  state.  The  former^  when  the  enemy  lAvaded  their 
Itative  Soil,  might  without  dishonour  avoid  tbe  danger,  ahut  theoMelfes 
ti)p  in  their  IkoUses,  preserve  themselves  for  their  wives  and  children — 
'l^eee  we're  the  hmtg&oU  atid  the  *' rilains,  taillables  et  cOrveables i* 
hiA  thoi^^ber^  w^eottligei!  tOOtSt  etrery  Altlg,  Wi^e9>  chiTclren,  lands 
•and  nauom,  and  Mdh  to  me«t  the  etfemy-»-tfaese  were  the  riobles,  «l») 
iowed  to  their  douatry  tbe  itopoelt  *of  tkt^^^^-iLtlttei  Pgtitiquegj  i. 
69-84.) 

W^  tiVe  thus  brotight  feack,  hy  a  rtither  circuitous  course^  to 
«W  «rtitho*^i  Mea  respecting  the  elasd  of  publio  functionarie«,a» 
the  orfy  materia}  from  whidh  a  disdnguished  class,— a  new  Aris- 
toctaty, — eaix  atlse.  Does  he  propose,  then,  to  make  them  an 
»ri»tocfttoy  P  An  arJ8tocffaey>  according  to  him,  cannot  be  made. 
It  must  make  itself.  The  Judicial  Order,  the  noltesse  de  robcy 
mttde  itself  aft  aristocracy  fey  its  own  conduct.  The  new  aristo- 
omcy  mufst  do  tbe  sattie.  He  asks  bo  privileges  for  it ;  least 
of  all,  any  betedltaty  nrttifege.  He  aims  at  investing  the  daaft 
"With  the  varhottB  cotiditiond  viecessary  to  make  them  deserve, 
ud,  kff  deserving,  6t>tahi,  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
(itifclic* 

'  fixity,  io  the  fifAt  f^wih    iNothii^  te^aorto  fdffiM#  le  IW  iaA«nee 


irei^ut  changes  of  residence,  which  permit  oniy  a  yery  small  nttiaber 
to  fatti2Hariz»  theniselvw  witli  the.Bpeeial  w8ii4fr>of  their  locaktaes^  and 
to  lucifoire  thd  confidence  «f  the  pnliiio. 

<  RefipoMisibHitf ,  in  th«  second  place.  The  eKcessiTe  oentralizatioli 
^kh  iseeps  ia  ihe  IraMte  of  the  Mmialers  (who  alone  aire  respomtble) 
the  df&i&mt  of  «^enthe  ssmpleat  quesldoR^  and  the  iHiA^tbvlioft  of  eveA 
the  niogl  tvifliag^  emf^OfmentSf  Mi»t  Wfmj  Item  •ffimlr  etaftion  its  coii4 
«idexatioii  atidtita^mtfaBonty^  The  mftuoaoe  wiucb^erierj  employ  in  Ura 
lower  .|friid«idB.«el»l^  to  coc^mid  tiih)itgh:«Mna  ^opBtijr,  so  418  tot  ^strait 
the  joffk  siu^eiMmwe  of  in  8  supttriore^  pelaixes  lh«  ties  of  official  «oa* 
neiioiiy  and  it  a  draecmrage&Mat  to  aeaSl.  How  cam  you  eNpeot  earneat^ 
nets  and  0el£»devePtion  from  a  fanctionary  who  «aa' neither  protect  talent^ 
nor  repress  insolence,  nor  cashier  laziness  and  incapacil^  ? — (l/6llriet 

As  a  tWrcl  condition,  ie  insists  on  the  necessity  6f  inci'easiii^ 
^e  salaries  of  public  offices ;  and  doubtless  not  without  reason,. 
It  Js  iKreUki^awii  that  f'lench  governments  are  as  parsimonious 
in  remunerating  their  einployisj  as  prodigal  in  augmentii^  the 
numben 

T6  this,  and  otb^r  »consideirations  eonnettted  Teith  the  same 
object,  cat  atrthoT  returns  in  the  first  letter  of  the  secoml 
-^olum^;  one  of  those  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  wiA 

freategt  freedaitt  On  the  system  of  government  now  prevarHng  ftl 
rantje.  The  principle  e^stblished  by  the  Rerolntten,  the  equal 
admisdbility  ot  all  to  pnblic  employment,  has  become,  he  says> 
merely  nominal;  for  *  since  the  revolution  of  Jirly  two 'important 

*  cTac^ses  have  ceased  to  furnish  their  quota  to  public  offices ;  the 

*  grerat  proprietors  and  the  non-proprietors.* 

•<  'On  tibe  0ne  hand»  the  political  services  i^equired  from  most  of  the 
funotioaaaries  of  th^  administiation,  the  ex tra-offioial  aid  expected  froni 
^likem  in  the  «aaaagemeiat  of  elections  and  the  formation  of  majorities^ 
have  gradafhUy  dimnished  the  ^^oaaideration  attached  to  public  emp1oj«^ 
laents^  fmd  have  driv^  a^yay  from  them  the  ggpondi  fpro^^ri^tair^  tho 
inheritors  of  illustrious  names  or  considerable  fortmgLes* 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive  reduction  of  salaries  has  rendered 
it  more  and  "mote  impossible  fe^  persons  ^who  have  no  patrimony,  to  hold 
any  piibK^  fanetion  of  impOFtance.  •  Th^  absence  ^of  any  examinatioa  i» 
«otMt>ttr^lbr  tadmiaiion  kito  most  dvil  ofiBads,  and  dae  infistenoe  eyerQiaeil 
over  the  Ministers  (the  distributors  of  plaoe)  by  the  deputies  and  tb^ 
eloQtoml.ciollefeff,  ha^e  hainished)  evea  from  the  smallest  and  obscurest 
yuhtic  ea^plol^meift,  tha;b  nwn^QUB  cla^  from  which  the  Bepul^lic  and  the 
Efapireii^  draw^i  so  many  6f  their  most  brilliant  ornaa^nts/ — (ii.  4<,  5*y 

<  What  is  now  remainin°^  of  the  great  effort  of  Napoleon  to  honouf 
genius  and  puhlic  services,  and  to  create  for  thein  positions  e^ual  tothd 
foftiest  stiitions  of  ^e  Kutbpean  noblesse?  Wh^re  isr^ow  that  aatiom 
l^roY^rb,  which  tbi^n  prerratt^d  as  a  trtit{i,4hrou^'  eriftfhnMik^^^bi^ 
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public  adminietration — ^that  the  lowest  conscript  carried  in  his  kni^psadc 
the  Baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France  ?  •  .  •  The  great  positions  created 
by  the  Empire  exist  merely  in  memory.  The  class  which  the  Restoration 
did  not  create,  but  which  it  encouraged — to  which  it  gave  the  greatest 
share  in  the  management  of  pubh'c  affairs — the  class  of  great  proprietors, 
lives  isolated,  dissatisfied,  mistaking  its  own  interests,  and  allying  itsd^ 
from  mere  pettishness,  with  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  The  agricul- 
tural and  labouring  classes  are  relegated  to  their  farms  and  workshops ; 
and  no  solicitude,  no  effort  of  the  government,  is  exert^  to  recruit  from 
their  ranks,  as  in  the  great  days  of  the  Republic  and  Empire,  the  most 
ardent  and  gifted  minds.  The  bourgeoisie  alone  governs ;  and,  by  a  new 
form  of  levelling  and  equality,  claims  to  reduce  every  thing  to  mesquin 
proportions,  and  to  concentrate  all  rights  in  the  middle  r^ons  of  the 
petite  propridt^J — (ii.  41-2.) 

<  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  the  American  does  not  believe  ia 
poverty.  The  Frenchman  does.  •  •  .  Every  petty  elector  is  inve- 
terately  conservative  of  his  patrimony ;  and,  not  choosing  to  risk  any 
thing  for  the  establishment  of  his  children,  he  is  invincibly  prompted  to 
swell  the  eternal  overflow  of  the  small  places  inscribed  in  the  budget.'-* 
(ii.  170.)       ^ 

For  these  several  inconveniences  he  proposes  remedies.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Government  must  cease  to  require  from 
its  agents  degrading  services.  All  interference  in  elections  by 
the  official  agents  o£  Government,  must  be  peremptorily  abo- 
lished. This  might  or  might  not  affect  injuriously  the  interests 
of  any  existing  Ministry.  It  might  or  might  not  render  tbe 
opposition  triumphant,  and  produce  parliamentary  reform.  If 
these  consequences  happen,  they  must  be  submitted  to.  They 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
object     But, 

<  The  Executive,  interdicting  all  its  agents  from  any  official  interfe- 
rence, from  any  interference  whatever,  in  the  operations  of  the  electoral 
body,  would  immediately  restore  to  public  functions  their  honour  and 
their  dignity.  The  real  ability,  intelligence,  experience,  patriotism,  and 
integrity  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  would  no  longer  be  at  each  instant 
brought  into  suspicion.' — (ii.  34.) 

And  the  greater  respectability  thus  given  to  office^  would 
again,  he  says,  attract  to  it  tbe  opulent  classes ; — a  thing  not  in 
itself  undesirable,  and  indispensably  necessary  so  long  as  a  mis- 
taken economy  keeps  the  salaries  low. 

But,  while  preventing  placemen  from  jobbing  inflections,  it  ia 
also  needful  to  prevent  electors  from  jobbing  in  places.  For 
this  and  other  important  purposes,  the  author's  expedient  isj 
to  make  the  conferring  of  public  employments  not  a  matter  of 
favour,  but,  as  far  as  pogjsible,  a  Judicial  Act.  Admissioh  into  tbe 
pubUc  jieryi^e  should  be  granted  only  to  the  candidates  who  are 
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jproitonnced  on  a  public  competition  the  best  qualified.  A  certain 
proportion  of  all  promotions  should  be  given  to  seniority.  The 
remainder  must  oe,  and  (incompetence  faavine  been  provided 
against  bv  the  initial  arrangements)  might  safely  be,  dependent 
"apon  choice.  To. secure  an  abundance  of  highly  qualified  can- 
didatesi  he  proposes  that  there  should  be  a  public  system  of  Edu- 
cation for  each  leading  department  of  the  public  service.  There 
is  already  the  Polytechnic  school,  (or  College,  as  we  should  call 
it:)  English  readers  often  forget  that  tlcole^  in  French,  means  a 
College,  and  College  a  School.  There  are  the  military  and  naval 
sdiobls,  the  school  of  engineers,  and  the  school  of  mines.  To 
these  should  be  added  schools  of  administration,  of  judicature, 
of  diplomacy,  and  of  finance.  These  various  suggestions,  sup- 
ported at  considerable  length  and  in  much  detail,  are  the  chief 
practical  topic  of  the  book.  From  a  system  of  arrangements 
thus  combined,  he  anticipates  that  the  administrative  body  would 
be  the  ilite  of  the  practical  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  country ; 
and  that  not  only  the  business  of  Government  in  every  depart- 
ment would  be  conducted  with  a  skill  and  a  purity  beyond  all 
present  experience,  but  that  the  class  thus  formed,  surmounted 
by  its  natural  representatives,  the  Peerage  for  life,  would  become 
an  Aristocracy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — an  aristocracy 
unprivileged,  but  real,  and  the  only  one  with  which  the  circum- 
stances and  social  elements  of  a  country  similar  to  France  are, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  compatible. 

In  this  speculation  the  reader  has  seen,  we  hope,  not  without 
interest,  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ever  active  French 
intellect  is  applying  itself  to  the  new  questions,  or  old  questions 
in  new  forms,  which  the  changed  aspect  of  modern  society  is 
eonstantly  bringing  before  it;  and  of  the  abundant  vein  of  far 
from  worthless  thought,  portions  of  which  it  is  at  all  times 
throwing  up.  The  present  is  no  doubt  a  favourable  specimen  of 
such  speculations.  But  they  almost  all  exemplify  in  their 
degree,  that  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
points  of  view,  which  is  so  happily  characteristic  of  the  better 
or<iler  of  French  thinkers.  In  England  the  two  modes  of  thought 
are  kept  too  much  apart ;  the  theories  of  political  philosophers 
are  too  purely  a  priori ;  the  suggestions  of  practical  reformers 
too  empirical.  In  France  a  foundation  in  general  principles,  the 
result  of  large  views  and  a  philosophic  mode  of  thought,  is  never 
4ispen^  with ;  but  the  choice  of  principles  for  present  applica- 
tion is  guided  by  a  systematic  appreciation  of  the  state  and  exi- 
gencies of  existing  society.  The  appreciation  may  be  more  or 
less  successful,  and  is  often,  no  doubt,  a  total  failure ;  but  some 
such  attempt  is  invariably  made. 


4TJ8         Pav^w'fi  J^Zftw?erf  i'^ptiw^i^^  Apn^ 


M  i§t.  ngiife^^jftl  la  ^.  W^0i^(ik  f^^ikml  ,lirrf*erf  M.: 
de^sote^  m'hic^  part  iol  bis  At^^iMrOn  |o>^9I(9I»a1  j^^rsw    Bujb  lie 

mbp6i9v(oil^  ham  l^^iy  n^i»41cii)  ii^^^feipi  j(Ma|^mi.agi^iifil  FiH»e«^ 
mmh  o£  the  j^MjO«^  £4»4'  Aii^j^ipn  of  i^mf^r  y^ars.^  Tho^e  \A^ 
b|9st  knpw  FF$uQ@e^  j|p#i^  }^m,m^  infUmi  tp  b^^vf^  tb^  ii» 
fpirit  of  tbe^  i>i^4NM>irft  and  wrk^w^-wi^t  f^r  Jam  vid^ly  diffiiieA 
t^an  sji^irS^l  api^e^raw^  .ii3«d^e0i«d>;  994i  Ubiri;  »rm  in  tbe 
9PS«jlants  tbeqi^eln^si  k  Wi&i^  of  £i  Itm  in^fjt^uMka  fibaHMttet  ibaA  il 
seemed  to  be^ 

M.  DuYej^trier  bai  im  notaoQ:  «f  snppv^^mf*  tbe:  oalJMiil 
tfrnmr-propre ;  nm  would  b^ dcfembimseli at  all cdiiQplmieiit#d bj 
baing  supposed  ei^ampl  frqm  it  Buti  be  e^dee^fmwta  divert  k 
]|a|Q  a  latiaAal:  and  a  paeifiq  obanntrl.  Il  is  not  iirar>  be  says^ 
it  is  not  t^l«itQrial  extan^on,  by  Tt^hiteh  national  greatneaa  aod 
glodry  a^  naw  a^qiiirad.  By  tbe  arts  of  v«^a  Franfia  mnil 
bc^eafofib  rf  nd^v  bai^iolf  fonQOUs.  Tha  s^ffariiogs  aiMl  irtnigglaa 
of  balf  a  mMxffj^  aod  tba  racial  aad'  laentai  ^d^aiktagea  -wlncb 
^ba  has  bought  at  sa  liear  a  prkef  ba)^  made  it  bar  pari  to 
assume  tbe  initi«tl(Ve  in  pei:£eetiag  iba  n^abinary  apl  the  |n»k 
aiplea  of  civil  gpyerawanjlw 

<  £lLe  forme  k  eet  6gard  comaae  im  atelier  d'essai  au  profil.  da  g^loba 
aciAier;.  •  .  L'oewre  caraet^ristiique  da  la  sation  R«D9&tfia  aet  leifcv* 
(ttctjonaeiaant^  fu  pi^^  d'ellp^maioa  ^X  da  taai^s  leji  aM^'e^^nai^  sawf*^ 
ment  des  rouages  administratifs  et  politiqp^s,  ^ais  de^  b^&as  meioas  49- 
1^  sod6t6  at  de  la  civilisation/ — (i.  127,  129.) 

The  author  is iaithfnl  to  his  Frogranjneb  Me  adviaafi  Franca  t» 
xenounoa,  onae  fo^  all»  tha  -popular  object  of  tbe  Rbesi A  fumtier. 
He  calls  k  a  ^  miserable  inter^t  de  yanit^/  and:  tells  b«B  hesidesy. 
tbat  she  cannot  hare  Algiers  and  the  Rhine  too*  He  e^baata  bet 
to  set  an  esample  to  Turkey  how  to  govern  hs  Chmtian  svbjeots^ 
by  tba  manner  in  whiali  she,  m  Algeria^  can  govern  bar  Musaul* 
mans.  Ha  recooeimends  an  alliance  with  Germany  for  paacefol^ 
rather  than  with  Kuisiia^  for  warlilce  purposes.  To  acquire  tha 
respect  of  £aro}»a»  her  Foreign  policy^  he  saya»  must  be  net  war 
and  aggrandizemant,  nor  propagandism,  bat  Airfaitral]ion<  and  ine^ 
<Uatioii.  He  would  have  her  combine  with  Prussia  and  Aostrin 
for  the  protection  of  tha  secon^ry  Powafs.  Ha  would  hsLwe 
international  di&rences  decided,  not  by  Itbe  coarse  eiEpadieBt  <rf 
fighting,  but  by  tbe  impartial  intervention  of  friendly  poweca; 
nor  does  ha  despair  of  seeing  the  war  of  Tariffii,  wbieh  baa  su^ 
oeeded  to  tbe  war  of  Armies^  terminated  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
the  adjustment  of  commareial  relations  mada  a  matter  of  general 
arrangement  by  Congresses  or  Conferences  among  aU  tbe  powers 
of  Europe.     In  none  of  these  thii^  does  ha  see  inanperaU* 


with  th^vfia  ^^  m^^tik^fi^jfim  ioi^big  mm  oi  her  j^ttariuil 
.   Them  9r«  MF<^tb]r  idij^tfi ;  bvA  It  aagr  b«4pfi]Mhtd  iB?bidrar  a 

iffig^iw>j^  tJb2(tJi|nppr;Up<^  i^  ^ei.wMM«  iwbiok  cmao  j^i^por  h^ 
8uoQ^f|Ul][  ftfUH&lMi^)^^  ^mr^<i4  9fm<fmiif  m  thfirAMral  Ubo^  to  rtti^. 
d^r  Ui^q»ra4:«ffptaM^  t<9  ^4})^?  mtJMMMk,  Mo^^sff^  timt  a  fneople 
9Ufil4  to  Beai^iik  ouk  w<iiinpr9Mtft»  il0  Governors  the  imsoiif  iviho 
Wi^%  dialibs  a^d  avoid,  the  ^i^  Jl>i«i  c^a^m  thAl  those  oRrho 
eagedy  lirust  th^wsfibes  kt^'^tikei'  jNtopl^'a  diapi^s,  tbough 
it  he'osijr  w  arhitmt(9i»>  .anr  6qMMi>  mry^  oprdiaUjr  Wcamed; 
and.  that  th(f^  ane  irarelj  tibfi  bol^  laMPagena  <9f  wifar  pcDplft'i 
^ffajjC£^^^Ehoth^e  mo«t4a^^  foc.lh^  iNiSille  aod  Aetftimpwitattee  of 
loamgmiaQt^  If»  hfi««y^^«ifaei  hfti^ ^Mi^foi  MscUUag^it  is 
l^tteir  tb?M^  tbey^e^wl4  meddfkl^  tw^i^d  4ilher«»  ^aA  to  €ip^ 
freaB  apd  domiiH^x;  9^wb^  %hkm;  imi  M.  Ouweytriei^  il  daimg  a 
useful  thing,  in  inculcating  -vfMt  hi«  com^yvften  ^  supcrmi^ 
0i  the  9iora  f4M]iaiithri^ia)«H)(ie'af  bcbrigiog  the  p«opei^ty. 

In  d^HB^tk  poUi^y  her  pro^ibttm*  ^  s^ma  priocifde,  itf  peaee^ 
lul  anbUratiaa;  tJbie  a4ju£il9ieiii(it  of  cc^Aiftkig  iatacoatty  with  ihe 
least  powUe  bav(it»hior  and dis^tiwhawe  to^aoy  <on»»  HkLwatcb- 
words  ace,,  ^m^^  aaa  c^mj^eiwmn  ^^  p^oa^poi^t  all  partial  In^ 
toraata  tp  the  ge^mJ.  ipieirast,  bttt  ^  ^^pnpeotate  lih/emUy  al) 
firom  wji^ooici  flaci;^Qaof  their  p^iniater^l^rQdt  are  -dapaxidad^  aiuf 
to  loake  x^  as*  &r  a«  eir^emm^taiieea  penak,  to  tha/vraakeor  a^ 
hsss  ib«|i^e  joa^mhers  of  soi^tj^  £cHr  wha(^«€^  diaadrants^eft 
t^y  Ue  a|i4er  in  th^  rel^iooa  wi^^jtijbe.  'fftrong:'!-^ho«iQ  are  his 
maxims. 

Under  these  different  heads,  he  opens  various  subjects  of 
discussion;  some  of  which  are  by  no  means  ripe  for  a  final 
opinion,  and  to  which  we  can  only  cursorily  allude.  That  he 
is  for  a  progressive  reduction  of  protecting  duties,  is  a  matter 
of  course.  He  has,  at  the  same  time,  much  to  say  in  favour  of 
alleviating  the  losses  of  those  who  suffer  by  reforms  in  legislation  ; 
or  even  by  improvements  in  production.  These,  however,  are 
minor  topics  compared  with  one  from  which  no  political  thinker 
of  any  importance  can  naw  av^ert  hia  .thoughts  ; — the  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  relations  between  what  is  designated  as  the 
labouring  portion  of  the  community,  and  their  employers :  the 
question  known  to  Continental  thinkers  under  the  technical 
appellation  of  the  Organization  of  Labour. 

This  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  to  enter  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  article,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  principal  topic  of  M.  Duvey- 
xier's  book.     He  contents  himself  with  pointing  to  it  in  the 
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distance,  as  a  ptoblem  waiting^  for  a  solution  in  the  deptlis  of 
futurity.  It  is  possible  that,  like  most  French  philanthropists,  he 
has  in  view,  as  an  ultimate  possibility,  a  ^eater  deg^ree  of  au- 
thoritative intervention  in  contracts  relating  to  labour,  than 
would  conduce  to-  the  desired  end ;  or  be  consistent  with  the 
proper  limits  of  the  functions  of  government.  But  he  proposes 
for  present  adoption,  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  and  usefuL 
He  bids  the  government  encourage  and  favour  what  is  volun- 
tarily  done  by  employers  of  labour,  to  raise  their  labourerar 
from  the  situation  of  hired  servants,  to  that  of  partners  in  the 
concern,  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits.  He  recom- 
mends to  honour  and  imitation  the  example  of  M.  Leclaire, 
(mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,)  who  has  organized 
his  business  on  the  plan  of  allowing  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  each 
of  his  employis^  a  fixed  salary ;  and  sharing  the  surplus  among  the 
whole  body  in  rateable  proportion  to  the  salaries ;  and  who,  it 
appears,  has  found  this  system  even  lucrative  to  himself,  as  well 
as  highly  advantageous  to  his  labourers. 

We  have  exhibited,  we  think,  enough  of  the  contents  of 

these  volumes  to  justify  our  favourable  opinion  of  them.     On 

the  unfavourable  side  there  is  little  that  we  think  it  important 

to  notice,  except  a  degree  of  flattery  to  some  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 

ruling  party,  and  especially  to  the  present  King  of  the  French ; — 

.probably,  nowever,  in  the  author's  eyes,  not  exceeding  the  cour- 

tesy  due  to  persons  in  high  authority,  from  one  of  their  own 

^  supporters,  when  he  volunteers  important,  and  not  always  agree- 

,  able  advice.     The  style  is  easy  and  spirited,  occasionally  rising 

into  eloquence ;  and  not  more  diffuse  than  belongs  to  the  nature 

of  modern  periodical  writing. 


\ 
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Art.  VIIL— ^  BiU  intituM  €m  Jet  for  Securing  the  Due  Admi-- 
nsstration  of  Charkttble  Trusts  in  England  and  Wales.  Ordered 
by  the  House  at  Lords  to  be  Printed,  19tb  February  1846. 

^T^HE  Bill  for  securing  the  due  Administration  of  Charitable 
-^    Trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
administmtiye  measure's  which  has  been  proposed  during  the  pre> 
ient  century. 

It  affects  more  than  Ten  Thousand  Charities,  actually  receiving 
an  ioeome  of  more  than  £1,500,000  a-year,  and  entitled  to  much 
more,  and  managed  by  at  least  50,000  Trustees.     The  extent  of 
ihe  Land  reported  by  the  Commissioners  of  enquiry  into  Charities, 
as  ascertained  by  them  to  belong  to  the  Charities  which  they 
examined,  is  442,915  acres.     The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  in 
the  immediate  neiehbouriiood  of  towns.     Much  of  it,  therefore, 
is  building-ground,  and  the  remainder,  from  its  situation,  more 
trainable  than  the  average  land  of  England.     At  £100  an  acre 
it  would  be  worth  more  than  forty-four  millions.     But  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  is  omitted — tne  quantity  not  having  been 
ascertained.     The  sites  of  house's  are  also  omitted,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  charity  land  is  covered  by  them.     In  the 
first  ten  columns  of  the  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Commissioners' 
Reports,  ^e  find  seven  hundred  and  seventy^five  houses ;  and  as 
there  are  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  such  columns,  if  these 
ten  be,  as  is  probabiy  the  case,  a  fair  specimen,  the  whole  number 
of  houses  must  be  above  sixty-three  thousand ;  worth,  at  £200  a 
house,  more  than  twelve  millions  more.     To  this  must  be  added 
the  value  of  rent-charges,  mortgages,  and  funded  property.    And 
there  must  be  further  added  the  property  of  the  numerous  Chari- 
ties to  which  the  enquiries  of  the  Commissioners  did  not  extend. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  value  of  the 
lands,  houses,  rent-charges,  and  personal  property  permanently 
dedicated  in  England  and  Wales  to  Charitable  Purposes,  is  not 
less  than  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  millions.     Of  this 
vast  property,  a  considerable  part  is  withheld  by  claimants  under 
adverse  titles,  or  under  no  title  at  all,  or  by  fraudulent  lessees.  Of 
the  remainder,  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  now  employed  usefully, 
but  yet  in  a  manner  capable  of  improvement ;  a  great  portion  is 
wasted  on  purposes  useless,  though  not  positively  injurious  ;  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  is  applied  in  a  manner  absolutely  mischie- 
vous,— in  political  corruption,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  idleness 
or  improvidence.    Many  a  borough  owes  its  venal  electors,  and 


many  a  parish  its  paupers,  to  the  unwise  or  ill-administered  cha- 
rities of  its  benefactors. 

The  ocJy  ;rea)^y  by  wJUoh  th^e^^gnpJbburjrt  i$mt%.  xw nuiappKc*. 
tlon  .o£  |i  cbdEit^bk  jEund  «aii  W  «itopp^4  i«^M  s;q)lkiMAM»  tA  the 
Cwrt  of  Ch^^oci^t  TM^)i^|}  is^iPWiie^wUy  uumny  At^pects 
an  admirable  Tribunal.  It  is  powerful,  wise,  and  just  If  it  were 
pbc^  if  it  w^v§  only  immoderately  o^^tly,  iA  m>^^  be  Ithii  benl 
«ourt  ui  E^fppie.  Ua;ih9M)yyt  it iaeni^of  tiMi isMt «tp«iiM^ that 
the  worid  h<a8  e¥^  9»f»*  -  XU^  axifl^e  piindp^Uy  ftom  ito  caor 
cessive  centralization.  "Every  matter  referred  to  it  w^mi  be  httsoi 
and  decided  m  iLondon.  The  fiireit  C9iA6ie<|««ln«0  k»  Aftt  «viery 
enquiry,  hjq)1«ss  it  be  a  m^i:&  Lwdstn  qo^^tii^Oy  Wttflt  be  mMegM 
by  four  sets  of  Solicitor?.  Tbwt  wwat,  firp^  i^  ibft  &(riiflito«rirf 
each  party  ia  tb^  cauntry^  a»d  tbm  •e^f  b  ^  )tb««ie  JSo^Him  Aoli 
ibx^^b  l^be  Loodoq  3oilieitar  w^  is  his  agenl*  Tbw^lefHriietB  «f 
^pen^s  are  in^Hisced.  In  the  next  plae«^  ^itim  the  wfa^  mh 
dei^^e  must  fo^  written,  o?  tb^  witni^asee  i»mt  tMv^Lto  I^idwri 
aud  remain  tbar^  untU,  their  evi4k«oe  is  wautedf  Meltere  diaft 
BU&ht  ])Q  inTes%ated  and  disposed  of  io  Sure  Qr  sii^  iaye^  h^  a 
Judge  ^n  the  spot,  Wt  thcougb  es  mmy  yaarsy  a«dice»l;  m  iMiny 
hundreds;  wbei^  the  i^niqt^^y  tak^  plaoe  tWi^jMindwd  <Q]i«$«^ 
a^d  isQ^a^ag^  by  p6cson«  wba»aA  itb^y  alivayfi  urge  in  &»mm 
of  their  igf^Gxwi^  o^  £;m^  ai^e  m^P  eg^Ql^^  Md  mefl^  coiiatMi% 
r^jfejc  6>x  infiprma^iou  ai¥i  JA^dniejiii^iis  ta  tb#ijr  flomijbrir  MwetpMh 
dents.  Vnd^  H\MAkxmwwlis$i^s%  m  »P]r  fwaU  dbdrUjc^  Inwevtr 
gross  be  tbe  £cimd,  bo^ev^  lai^cbieTaw  Ih^^qlic^to  iomJi»d» 
Court  pf  Chancery  i3  knowi»|^y  md.  dmgmdlj  to  rnak^  jnstaBt 
a  present  of  the  Oyster 

In  the  Qa3^  of  the  Attatiu^g^iMml  ^^.^f^tibeimot,  thi»  ioeone 
of  a  chacUy  property  wo^tb  about  Lt30(M)i|  bW^b<»en  jioM|^lMd 
In  pajimeo^t  of  poor  itat^s  and  obur^b  rates,  An  infinrnft^*  ww 
filed  in  the  Cot^rt  of  Cb^iaoeryf  mi  #.  Wng  Utigatim.  eMoed  s  ibr 
expense  of  yrbb^,  fy^m  tioe  to  iim^  ifu  pactinlly  A^firay^i  by 
sal^s  of  pQxtiow  of  the  property*  At  kNOgftb*  e  final  deoree  vat 
loade^  wjiich  declared  that  the  i^pi^ome  o^  %h»  dkariAy  mifbt  ia 
future  to  be  ^i|>plied  iox  the  hen^sfit  o£  t^e  poer.  not  Mimmiff 
relief  from  the  rates-^r^emoved  t^e  axistiog  tci^os— *>and  difeetee 
the  further  Croats  to  b^  raised  by  sale  or  yi^Mrtgi^^  mid  a  aebeoe 
to  be  framed  for  the  application  of  the  y^vd»j»ffy.innewift. 

The  property  now  remaining  was  m  estate  psedupinf?  X«.105 
a-'year.  The  unsatisfied  coats  aAWwnted  ta  L.200Q.  That  9wm 
wa?  raised  by  mortgage  at  fouff  and  a  half  per  eent*  Tbwe 
remains  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ichai!ity»  Im1&  a»year» 
being  about  oue^tenth  of  the  original  in^pme !  . 


9tb^n  timgf^  the  biPuivdAries  qt  som^  pWity  la^^a^  A  b^<%e 
h^  li^tt  gmbbie^  up,  andi  tb«:  l)in4  t;^e;a  ui  b;y  a  uQiglibpuruup 
Qi^upifur**  ^  TJtie  iwt(^  af  tjbe  bcKk^  wa^  w^iK  abput  L.30 .  LSO? 
nvai  ^pwjt  iiv.a3fi^tajb4^g,.^b^tBer  ifi  heJoogQc}  V  the  charity  or 
W  the>iw»#P  of  tb#  adjjpipipg  fr^ehoU.  As  a,|:^iafral  rule^  it 
vmy  bfi>id4t>«A»  tim^  th^  in^tmi  a  ahavity  uot  j^pee<Ui;ig  L.30 
H^ye^c  bf|^io«|Q|ft  the  .s^f^M^foC  a  smt^  it  ib  gone^  Qiue  ^  X«.60 
i^y^p«  ift  ifdui^ed  one  ,bal4>9Pe  of  X^.lOO  a-year,.  one^  thijrcU  The 
1^:^19111;,  fri^^4fi' of  nucki^i  oiarjuty,  will  wWi;  tq  ^eeit  mismaw^ 
agf^d  to»  aoy^e^t^  fhar);  of  ^he  defitrnctioii  of  all  Us  utiUtys 
lathec  tha^  lisk  its  nUffv  aiuuhilation  by  the  ruinous  proliection  of 
the  coui^  But;  atfihaijty  ban  often  in  its  neighbourhood  friends 
w^  lire. pot  psud^ot,  orwhpse  pmdeupe  is.overco^ie  by  th^ir 
hostiUty  tp  iu  aptuaL  Adwiuistrntoxji ;  pr,  what  is  worse  thaa  even 
iiiipru((kntf4?nd%  Attorneys  a^ious  (or  busioess*  Its  admiois^ 
tratio^  ia  d^noiHuied  io  the  vesfry.  or  in  the  towsiehaU^  as  iU^|^ 
ciofrupty  wA  pii«iGhieirou8»  The  Trustees  defip^nd  it  aa  one  of  the 
£ew  saoiptea  ^f  P^^^^  wis(W]i.afid  perfect;  disinterestedness* 
The  A(t9vney6  inflan^  the  dispiUauts*  An  information  is  filed^ 
costs  are  jpcair^»  it  is  perceived  that  the  party  which  fails  will 
ha^e  to  pay  ths  greatsr  pa^  of  th^m;  and  the  contest  goes  on 
perhafis  for  yeaf^  for  no  praetipal  pi^'poses  but  giving  profit  to 
the  Attorneys,  and  deciding  oait  of  whose  pocket  U  is  to  come* 

3pt  this.  oni(^]^oq8»  d^vioupng  e:spensirene3^  ia  not  the  only 
^$^ty  ivbich  ^p£ts  tb^  Co^irt  of  Cbancery  for  the  superintend"^ 
eocoof.Qbariti^s^ .  \t  ia  ^^1:^$ct  t9  the  fufthe^  defect,  that  its  action 
is  naerely  jvidii^ial  and  leg^* .  It  cannot  act,  therefore,  until  it  i& 
se^  in  motjoffr  by  some  formal  complaint  Whatever  be  the 
abtiaes  tt  whi^  a  charity  is.iMisappUed^  the  court  can  take  no 
H/oticcf  of  them,  uiUas^  ^n^  until  sos^e  one  calls  its  attention  b^ 
a  bill,  a  petition,  or  an  information.  And  the  abuseswhich.it 
ean  <e(fwy  are  only  technical  abuses ;  that  is  to  say,  the  apf  11- 
«al;*vofi  of  tjM»  pcoperty.to  p:^rposes  which  the  founder  did  not 
^^H^ption^  It  isf  in  vain  th«A  the  Trustees  urge,  that  what  are 
^led  ah^sea  are,  in  fact,  infiprovements  >  th^  they  are  such 
as  th«  founder,  if  be  had  livied  in^hese  times,  mu^t  have  desired  ^ 
that  tib?  object  whic^  he  had  In  view  two  hmidred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  has  ceased  to  be  beneficial ;  or  that  the  meaps  which  be 
direeted  to  he  employed,  have  ceased  to  be,  effective^  The  Court 
cannot  enter  iijto  these  questjia^  of  expediency.  Its  duty  is  to 
see. that  the  Will  of  the  Founder  is  adJiered  to.  He  founded,  per- 
haps, a  grBmw«>r  sebooi,  in  which  ten. hoys  were  to  be  taught 
l^tin.  A  c^owm^rjaal  sqhopl  has  been  substituted,  in  which  two 
hundred  are  taught  English.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  neighbours 
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protest  tbat  they  want  a  commercial,  and  do  not  want  a  Latin 
school ;  that  they  show  that  teaching  ten  boys  Latin  would  cost 
more  than  teaching  two  hundred  English ;  that  ten  boys,  or  fire 
boys,  to  whom  Latin  would  be  useful,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
district ;  and  that  there  are  five  hundred  who  wish  to  learn  Eng* 
lish.  *  All  this  may  be  true,'  answers  the  Judge ;  *  but  this  court 
^  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     My  duty  is  to  carry  into  effect  the 

*  trusts  of  the  Testator's  Will.   If  you  want  to  alter  them,  ffet  an 

*  Act  of  Parliament.'  Again,  a  Testator,  only  half  recovered  from 
the  prejudices  of  Popery,  and  the  habits  of  conventual  alms- 
^ving,  ordered  periodical  distributions  of  money  among  the  indi- 
gent. The  guardians  complain  that  these  distributions  pro- 
mote the  indigence  which  they  were  intended  to  relieve ;  that 
every  distribution  is  followed  by  drunkenness  and  sloth ;  and 
that  the  parish  is  almost  ruined  by  pauper  settlers,  whom  the 
hope  of  these  distributions  attracts.  They  refer,  perhaps,  to  a 
period  of  parochial  prosperity  and  morality,  when  the  owner  of 
the  estate  liable  to  these  distributions  withheld  them ;  or  the 
Trustees  misapplied  them.  But  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
discovered  the  charge ;  the  owner  has  submitted  to  it;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  temperance  and  industry  of  the  labour- 
ers are  seriously  impaired.  The  Court  can  give  no  relief.  The 
purpose  is  lawful — the  trust  is  explicit.  It  must  be  performed, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  last  year,  and  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  abandoned,  with  many  others  of  inferior  importance,  in 
the  general  sacrifice  made  by  the  Government,  in  July,  of  the 
measures  which  it  found  itself,  or  thought  itself,  unable  to  carry. 
The  present  measure  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  BiU. 
Before  we  consider  its  merits,  we  will  briefly  state  its  principal 
provisions : — 

It  enables  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint  three  Commisrioners 
of  Charities,  and  also  two  Inspectors  of  Charities,  who  are  to  be 
the  immediate  subordinate  officers  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  to  hold  during  good  behaviour  ;  the  Inspectors  to 
be  removable  at  will,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will  their  Secretary,  Clerics, 
and  other  officers. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : — Ist,  Those  which  affect  all  charities.  2d, 
Those  which  affect  only  charities  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
L.lOO  a-year.  dd,  Those  which  affect  only  the  charities  which, 
before  the  municipal  reform  act,  were  vested  in  municipal  cor- 
porations. 
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I.  They  may  (seciUon  12)»  on  the  i^i^plication  of  the  Trustees^ 
direct  the  mortgage,  sale,  or  exchange,  of  all  diarity  property^ 
the  pant  of  building  and  other  leases,  and  the  working  of  mines. 
This  enables  them  to  act  as  the  managers  of  about  one-fiftieth 
of  the  cultivated  land  of  England.  They  may  (section  20) 
authorize  the  compromise  of  finy  claims  by  Charities,  and  any 
complaints  made  on  their  behalf,  against  any  persons,  for  neglect, 
abuse,  or  breach  of  trust.  They  are  required  (sections  20  and 
52)  to  direct  the  modes  in  which  the  accounts  of  all  Charities 
shall  be  kept  and  audited,  and  are  to  receive  every  year  state- 
ments of  their  receipt  and  expenditure.  They  may  (sec- 
tions 19,  22,  and  23,)  enquire  into  the  receipt  and  application 
of  the  revenues  of  any  Charity, — require  accounts,  vouchers^ 
and  returns,  and  call  before  them  any  trustees  or  officers,  and 
examine  them  on  oath.  They  are  required  (section  53)  once  in 
every  three,  years,  to  make  a  report  to  the  Crown  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  all  Charities ;  and  to  state  whether  any  and 
vrhat  Charities  have  ceased  to  b^  beneficial,  or  have  become  in* 
jurious,  and  what  require  to  be  regulated  or  reformed.  They  are 
(sections  49,  50)  to  register  all  Deeds  affecting  Charities,  and  to 
direct  their  safe  custody,  or  to  take  care  of  them  themselves. 

II.  Such  are  their  general  powers  and  duties.  Those  which 
affect  charities  of  only  L.L0O  a-year,  are  of  course  still  more 
extensive.  The  material  ones  are  contained  in  sections  10,  13^ 
14,  18,  and  19.  On  receiving  any  information  as  to  the  mis- 
management of  such  a  Charity,  the  Commissioners  may  hold  a 
court  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbourhood ;  call  before  them  the 
parties  and  witnesses,  and  summarily  determine  the  matter ; 
order  the  payment  of  money  belonging  to  the  charity  in  the 
hands  of  aQy  of  its  officers ;  charge  them  with  simple  or  com- 
pound interest ;  may  themselves  remove  Trustees,  and  direct  the 
removal  of  other  officers  guilty  of  abuse,  breach  of  trust,  or  simple 
neglect ;  substitute  new  Trustees,  and  regulate  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  charity.  They  may  appoint  Trustees  where  there 
are  none,  or  an  insufficient  number;  and,  where  the  original  pur- 
poses of  the  charity  have  failed,  they  may  durect  the  property  to  be 
applied  to  such  charitable  purposes  as  they  may  think  fit.  They 
may  (section  50)  rehear  their  own  decisions  within  two  months'^ 


♦  This  time  is  far  too  short.  As  the  bill  stands,  not  only  the 
application  for  rehearing,  but  evdn  the  decision,  must  be  made  within 
two  months  after  the  original  proceeding.  At  least  four  months  should 
be  allowed  for  an  application  to  rehear,  and  the  conrt  should  be  required 
to  mf^ke  a  final  decmon  within  a  given  time,'  after  receiving  the  applica- 
tion, or.  within  sudi  further  time  as  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ap- 
poipt. ,  ^  .  * 
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aftet  tfteiy  haV6  bfeetr  ifiSt***,  btrt  there  iH  tto  ti|)tye«tl  ftcWi  tieir 
final  determmatSort.  **  11^  otderjr,'^  say*  the  JMWfc'^dtlew,  « are 
« to  be  fitittl  and  cottt!lti^e,  And  not  siibjecfe'to  atvy  review,  twi^ 
<  less  the  contttissiottets  sfeaWthihk  fit,  ntardetth*  abot^tneWiiondi 
*  poWet,  to  rehear  them/  tbe^^tAf  dfcfecA:  6ti  theh-  dSsefetion  is; 
<Jiat,  in  some  tiasTe^  the  con^fttt  of  tfce  specM*  fSsitdr  of  tli^ 
^baritj^,  or  cJf '^  Bti^op  "where  there  Ift-  no  S{je<9a4  vi«i««r,  i§ 
required  to*  a  (AiMg^'iti  the  application  of  the  fwd. 

III.  Wilfh  respect  to  Ihtr  €*arities  forrtieriy  teAW  in  mirai- 
<5ipal  corfk)Mttiofi8,'  the  Ctominissioner*  may,  under  sections  45 
and  47,  on  the  application  of  ten  hoirsehoMers,  ^•ppoint  trustees 
where  none  have  been  appointed  nnder  the  Municipal  Carpono 
tibns'  Act ;  and  where  trosteeshate  been  appohlte*  tiid^tbe^ 
act,  they  may,  on  a  iepte»enftktit)n  front  ti^n  htmsehtoMet^*  that 
Ae-feir  administfatJon  of  tbd  tfttst  is  not  secnred,  appoint  «odl 
a  number  of  additional  trtrstees  as  they  may  tfci^fc  necessary 
to  secure  impartiality.  And  in  all  cases  *ttnder  •ftfe  ifthmieipld 
Corporations''  Act,  except  tho^e  in  whT(*:  a  ttiMee  ha«  been 
removed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  at^e  ta  ffll  up  aU  fotnre 
vacancies.  In  this  case  aione  their  decision  is^  subject  to  appeal, 
which  lies  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

WithtJtit  doubt  these  are  very  eitens?tej)OWtt*s  ^  they  are  such 
as  no  English  eonrt,  imdeed,  sach  as  tio  English  Sovereign,  h» 
ev^r  possessed.  The  bifl  is  a  ^tep  in  centrali^totion,  as  mndk  ia 
adftance  of  the  Poor- Law  Amendment  Act,  asthart  act  wa«  in  ad- 
vance of  all  that  had  been  done  before.  That  ac?t  cre^eredarbont 
^tteen  thotrsand  gtiardfem^;  bnt  it  cartfiilljr'exrftidcrftlfe  Com- 
missioners frcmi  any  sfhare  in  their  nomiftation.  Thkh  Charity 
Comttiissiotters  are  themselves  ta  nominate.  They  will  probably 
appoint  several  hundred  tmstees^  every  year.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  all  the  trustees  of  charities  trnder  wie  hundred  pmmds 
a-year,  a/nd  of  the  mtmicipa!!  charitreSt  wiH  be  fteir  nominees. 
At*d  whether  appointed  by  them  t>r  not,  iJre  wfttrle  body  witt  be 
ander  their  eontrol.  They  may  harass  them  by  lemyairies,  ann«y 
them  by  reg^ilations,  censnre  them  by  Aeir  ReporCi ",  ot^trnm 
either  faaad,  assiisrt  them  hr  their  ^irospective  ar^diigentents,  and 
sanction  their  past  conduct. 

To  defend  snA  extraordinary  powers,  It  miitftttje  crhown,  fcst, 
that  they  are  necessaryy  or  at  least  clearly  and  uDdaniably  ajt- 
pedient ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Commissioners  to  whom  tbey 
are  to  be  confided,  are  likely  to  be  properly  selected  i  and  vlieu 
aelected,  adequately  controlled* 

1«  It  cannot  be  said  ihat  a^^  /their . general  f>ewei% 
whioh  we  iiave-deMgawbed'aa  Vm*  L^  are^absekriiBiy  iseMBsapy^ 
we  am  jodiMed  to  doubt  wMKhei  m\t  of  tfatm ^tua  espediMit^ 

The  two  first  powers^  those  toauthorize  the  selling,  mortgagiM{g^ 
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eMytngrit^,  s»]d  ktt^Thg  %(I1  t^^rity  la^,  tthA  th^  domptomise 
^M  dttits,  tttijfet  itnqiie^ti(«rf)l:y,  in  tfce  hahds  t)f  tJcWTupt  ot 
merely  cai^i^^  Oottttid^ioiicfrt,  be  tire  itteaws  <rf  rti^rly  onHmiteA 
j^lAvng.  Uiidet  *he  4rst,  fhey  way  Attflit>rfie  laltftost  any  use 
^atc^r  ^  h^  ttittAt  t)f  tlie  tltttt^ity  property.  It  may  be  thtowit 
Itttp  h  paA,  •<>r  feittityved  6ttt  of  «ig^t,  oticemvmed  tnto  mofirey, 
<j*  kt  t»  tt  frittfrdr  ^^  air  ef eiy  trartsatjticm  i^ferch  they  ^atie- 
^t&ti  i«  to  %i6  valid  tft  l«w,  aftd  itt  ev^uitf^'  t*f<re  •will  he  no  meatts 
irf  cW^rt^evhtg  Ifceb'  *m)fs.  tJttdef  the  seccmd  po^wer  they  ttay 
86r0c*A  atoy  atti^un  1 6F  #rtfd*  toi^  tol^tonduct,  Tb&y  are  tfmpowet- 
«A  to  pu%  1^  H^tf&i  bat  to  «n  a6tit>t^  and  daitnK.  6n  the  part  of  a 
«  ^fcarky.*    Wi^  A*  ndt  'say  that  thesfe  powef i  ^gh t  ttcft,  *n  tlte 

jiwfeflWit  <^tfe  (of  ptfbHfe  m<rtatety,  t6  b^^iT^eiij  btii  \vie  Vietttu*^^  td 
Bf^m^  ibsit  if  ^»6h  powen  had  fo^en  ;^ratit(sd  a  htiftdrej  yeaYs' 
i^,  'dr  pefh^  fifty  yefa**  ago^  rery  little  laftd  wmild Hdw  be  in 
t^  haftds  of  chaf kiifSf.  Tb6  trtenttial  Repotts  whidR  ate  to  state* 
liie  i^evenHia'  mi  ^^eViiitv^e  of  all  dbiftctes,  and  to  matk  those 
wM<A  httv«  cejftied  to  be  beA^efidal,  oft  re^mr e  reform  w  regnla- 
fion,  wffl  sweH  to  an  e^t^tit  whieh  the  fran^W's  of  the  Ml!  can 
««lrerty  hate  coritetnplatfed.  The  Iwor  fitfft  Vohittres  of  the  ana- 
tft^tti:  ^gefit  <rf  eftfatieies,  "publfehed  hi  !#*?,  t^iich  are  mutely 
iBCti  itHte^,  glving^  a  Ihie  crt^  two  t6  eaeh,  icon  tain  sixteen  hnndred 
imd  Sfty  fello  jpage^.  <Xf  Hfh^  xihatitfefe  tr'hieh  they  nirentlon,  how 
many  thousands  require  reform  or  regulation  ?  The  Repoft,  6t 
tmwef  is  not  to  iMe  a  diry  ^eatenient  Sat  tdfbrttr  Is  t^'^mting.  It 
ttiast  'Mate  in  ttttfk  case  the  afbt»e«  antf  Imp^tf^dons,  and  point 
se«#t  tfce  i"«ft^.  Hotr  many  wiwtoe^  wllf  be  tfeqnlsite  ?  How 
te^^  labour  a«d  t?<«i<sWfei^tio^  mttet  be  employed  on  tlneni? 
What  constant  inquisition  into  the  iki^n^riieftt  irf  eairfr  trtfst 
^Hl  b^  ntecwwwy  to  ^able  the  ^6d»Misslonet»  to  repott  that  it 
teqiifte*  no  alteration  P  What  a  fi^ld  (fot  ispecrfation  is  opened 
by  I**'  ^ty  of  istating  wbat  cbariti«(  have  ceased  to  be  beneft- 
^tJal?  We  ftrfnfc  that  iSte  bettfet  |flan  wouW  be  tb  peqtiire  th^ 
<3o*«nis8ione«  t6  ftc^t  as  to  tb6  faietit*  Ortljr  tft  the  charities 
¥i6spe^ing  iAAck  ftoitte«pec»ecottipIainiha»been  riftwJfi  to  them  ^ 
^at  whiAt^  in  ftelfdisiciWott,  titey  tnay  think  \t  i»  advisable  to 
i^kfg  befote  the  frtAHfe- 

2,  til*  •powa^ftf  giV^Af  t6  thft  CdrnmisstenwiSf  tn^er  ebarities 
*tiot  ^ceediAg  Ir.lW*  a^y^at,  ate  Dfetatoffiafl,  fiut  thi^  is  a  ease 
*br^A  Di^tatWSbi^.  We  fiave  a^efetf,  ihat  to  pass  tffte  of  tJiese 
^cltatWles  tbt^gh  to  ^ip**i*lve' tjtynrt  i»  to  ruin  it.  AH  fornix 
Af6  ^iipensfve  5  th^efoter  th6  pfoe^ss  ma«rt  be  summary.  Aft  en*^ 
quiries  carrMf  en  ffoto  a  dfetanc^  ar*  eiptfnsive ;  therefote  the 
Mbwtfal  mtt«t  be  hetS.  AR  app«*i  ttte  estpensire  5  th^efote  its 
'iS^ttt^ncf*  mtist  be  dtffiftfJttve,  Frdra  these  premises  the  powers 
^itfett  t«  A*  e<)tethi^oJWrs  ate  logtcaft^  '   '  ' 
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3.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  which  respect  muniei- 
pal  charities  are  less  called  for,  and  we  fear  that  some  of  them 
may  produce  on  the  whole  a  balance  of  inconvenience. 

The  forty-seventh  section  enables  the  Commissioners  to  inter- 
fere, if  ten  freeholders  complain  not  of  any  actual  abuse,  but  thai 
an  impartial  administration  of  the  trust  is  not  secured.  If,  for 
instance,  there  are  thirteen  trustees,  ten  Tories  and  three  Wbig% 
some  electioneering  partisan  or  some  Attorney,  anxious,  like  Gil 
Bias,  pour  le  bien  des  pauvres^  may  use  ten  householders  as  bis 
puppets  to  support  a  complaint  of  partiality.  He  will  try  to 
show  that  Tory  old  women  are  better  attended  to  than  Whig 
old  women ;  or  that  a  Tory  pauper  has  been  made  porter,  and  a 
Whig  pauper  dismissed ;  and  he  will  propose  seven  Wldgs  as  ad- 
ditional trustees.  The  existing  Trustees  will  fight  every  case  of 
supposed  partiality,  and  they  will  maintain  that,  even  if  additional 
trustees  are  to  be  appointea,  those  proposed  are  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  selected ; — that  they  are  men  of  irreligious  habits, 
loose  morals,  and  gross  conversation.  The  proposed  trustees  wiU 
demand  a  full  opportunity  to  defend  their  characters.  The 
question  whether  A  B,  CD,  E  F,  G  H,  I  K,  and  L  M,  are 
or  are  not  men  of  sound  opinions,  or  irreproachable  bebavioor, 
will  become  a  party  contest.  Hosts  of  witnesses  will  depose  on 
each  side,  and  the  peace  of  the  borough  will  be  disturbed  for 
years. 

If  a  jurisdiction  so  liable  to  abuse  is  to  be  given  to  the  Coa- 
missioners,  the  least  check  that  can  be  required  is,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  throw  the  expense  on  the 
complainants.  We  think,  indeed,  that  in  all  cases  of  complaint 
they  ought  to  have  that  power. 

We  must  add  that  the  forty-eighth  clause,  imposing  a  religious 
test  on  members  of  every  trust  jn  any  way  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  requires  some  alteration.  This  section  is  a 
repetition,  but  with  one  important  addition,  of  a  clause  which 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  of  last  year  by  the  Committee.  Und^ 
that  clause,  if  £1000  a-year  had  been  vested  in  Trustees,  in  trust 
as  to  £995  for  a  hospital,  and  £5  for  the  repair  of  a  church,  no 
dissenter  could  have  been  a  member.  But  the  present  bill  adds^ 
<  that  the  concurrence  of  a  trustee  who  has  not  taken  the  pro> 
*  posed  test  shall  not  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 
^  his  colleagues.'  It  implies,  therefore,  that  a  dissenter  may,  ia 
the  supposed  case,  be  a  trustee,  though  he,  must  not  intermeddle 
in  the  Church  of  England  part  of  the  charity.  This,  howevei^ 
requires  to  be  more  clearly  and  definitely  expressed. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  branch  of  the  subject-^the  class  from 
which  these  important  functionaries  are  to  be  selected;  the  peraon 
who  is  to  select  tbeip ;  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  to  hoM 
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office*     On  the  two  first  of  thes^  points  the  measure  has  been 
several  times  altered. 

As  it  was  first  introduced  last  year,  the  Commksion^s  and 
Inspectors  were  to  be  appointed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  no  qualification  was  required*  As  it  was  amended  in 
committee,  they  were  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor]^ 
and  the  Commissioners  were  to  consist  of  two  Masters  in 
Cbancerjr  and  a  Barrister  of  ten  y^^rs'  standing.  Under  the 
present  bill  the  appointments  still  remain  with  &e  Chancellor^ 
but  the  persods  eligible  as  Commissioners,  are  viqe-'chancellors, 
masters  in  chancery,  pe^rsons  who  have  held  either  of  those 
offices,  or  that  of  chief-justice  of  Bengal^and  practising  Serjeants^ 
or  Barristers  of  twelve  years*  standing.  As  to  the  official  persons^ 
from  among  whom  the  Commissioners  may  be  selected,  we  have 
no  remark  to  make*  The  prescribed  qualification  securer  their 
being  men  of  legal  knowledge  and  judicial  habits ;  and  of  suffi* 
cient  eminence  to  be  strongly  under  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
Ho  man  in  such  a  station  would  lend  himself  to  a  job,  personal  or 
political.  The  other  quaUficajtious  twelve  years'  standing  at  the 
Baf,  secures  only  Legal  experience.  We  venture  to  suggest  the 
Conveyancing  Bar  as  likely  to  afford  the  best  candidates.  The. 
legal  business  of  the  comm^issioners  will  be  almost  altogether 
Conveyancing ;  and  that  Bar,  li^le  drained  by  preferment,  con- 
tains a  remarkable  proportion  of  men  distinguished  by  learnings 
diligence,  and  talent. 

We  have  seen  that)  as  the  bill  now  stands,  the  appointment  of 
the  Commisidoners  rests  with  the  Chancellor,  and  that  it  wa& 
originally  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  should  mucb 
prefer  its  being  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  Chancellor  must>  of 
course,  have  always  a  preponderating  voice  in  all  legal  appoint- 
ments ;  ^and,  if  the  appointment  be  under  the  great  seal>  he  will 
be  technically  as  well  as  morally  responsible;  but,  if  he  have 
the  sole  nomination,  he  alone  will  be  resppnsible.  If  it  rest 
with  the  Crown,  the  Prime  Minister  at  least  will  share  the  re^ 
sponsibility.     This  will  be  a  great  safeguard, against  hasty  ap* 

E>intments.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  substitution  by 
ord  Brougham,  of  the  Crown  for  the  Chancellor^  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Masters  in  Chancery,  has  been  beneficial.  And  it  must 
be  added  that  there  are  two  ministers,  each  of  whom  will  pro- 
bably come  more  in  contact  with  the  commissioners;  namely^ 
the  Home  Secretary  and  th^  President,  of  the  Council  The 
President  of  the.  Council  has  now  becopie  the  English  Minister 
of  Edvicatioa;  and,  we  fear  we  mi^^t  add^that  the.aplministration 
q{  the  popr-laws  now  practically  resjb%  with  the  Home  Secretary^ 
^Education,  and  Relief  of  the  Poor,  are  the  two  gr^at  u.urppses  foj? 
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Ti^bkA  c*arM<^s'«e  itoW  fbtfit^ed^  maid^iAiw*/  Each*  of  drese 
ministers  will  find  the  business  of  his  depofttHMil  mittemUy^ 
^ffife^tfid  byt*^  *^tfer  iA*^^hitefe  tW  CoMmiswonei*  pftrfioitia 
theif  iitM^i  Att^^iU^t^ngi  6r  oirrt^is  0(Mtiait«9tootv  mi^ 
jftjow  jya^BR  aft^r  paA^sh  to  b^  j^iJ^iiwdi  by^  il»i  diArUiw.  fc 
:a^\}^'^^'  itit^'x^t^'^^  itta«emtt}r  aftmt  ia 

dArryirtgoittt  th^plofts  of-lfee  t^uaaWte^^ii  tbifftriivf  Coonoil. 
A  bigoted  or  iiteghgeiit  Cotttofedioti^r' itmy'katerflaWy  impede' 
them.  Perhapsi  tkte  ChatMsrflot-,  the  Heme  StocreWry,  a»d'  d» 
Lord  Pfi^ent;  mf^hie^^ateb 'nominate' a  (!}oaiiiiisi)oftei»;4  boiive 
had  fartathfir  fe^Ve  tbis-tar  be  di«po#ed  df  by  a  Gttbmet  ^^JttaMff 
than  by  Aeli.  of  Parliani<6R«;  \¥^  af^nid«  air»lbaHPittiWm^tt(iv«f 
s^eb  iniportame  the  ;ft«t  cotnittksionetis  ojug;b€>  lio6  to  ^  natted- 

As  to  «he  Iit«^etors^  tbey  aire  t^  be  ^t  eye^^  afld '  ^avs^  o(  tbe 
eomm^ioi)«rsi  *  l%ey*are  to  rmk^  meb  eff€[«ii#yr i^sp^^oa^ and 
^  examination  in'sill^b^d^riets',  afs  teay  fr<Mff  sinm  to^thme*  be  an^ 
^sfig'ncd' to  them  by  ttee  conwni^foiii^  ait4  tbey  at«  tk>  report 
•  tbeir  c^pintOn^,'  an*  t&e  grorfndAithtoreof/  On  tfedi*  acti viljr  and 
^^,  and^  ab^ove  aU^,  611  their  dhioretioii'5  wUS  i^ainly  d«>p#ttd  Ike 
good  working  of  the  m^strre.  We  think  i«  elel^  tii«r€fl»re) 
tlhtt  they  ou^  feo  be  appointed'  imdf  removed  by  tho  Go^nat^ 
sibnertf.  The  tebonr^^  of  thfe  €oikina«s4ofl«rfl  wifi  :bt»  gt^^atv  an* 
titeir respou^ibtifey*  dH^iMs,'  ander  »h^  oti^md«a««K^I  bl^tr  botft 
will  be  much  increased  if  they  have  neither  the'  poWM  tty  select 
diteif'Own  inBtttnttetits  ;  nor  A^  powfit^  to'refliote^  *them^if  hieffi- 
<!)ent;  nor 'the  inftnenci^wMch  tb^  posMscitofi' ^the«e  powers 
eon4^s.  The  namber  bt  I'nspte>cto#i9,  teo^  appears  \S^  b^immffeient* 
If  each  is  to  have*  a  district,  tb^y  mus«  share  fin^latnd  and  Wale9. 
The  aet  may  direct  the  appoki^MeM  of  two  Itrnpeet^rs,  bat 
should  enable^  the  ^commissioners  to^  l^polnti  tnore  with  the  coih> 
sent  of  the  Tteasury:  "  .  ' 

We  no'w  come,  to  the  Tenure- by  whtcte  the  CownH^Moirers  are 
to  hoMv  -The  tiilf/  copying*  the  fimner  biU,^  enables^  tfietn  to  held 
during' ^ood  behayi(Hir'$  tfaatf  isv' fbr  Wdb^ — fbv' who  ha^  heard 
daring'  i^Aw  century  of  a  -  great  pafcUc  officer  -holcttftg  und^  g^<Ml 
behavioar  disrmtssed  P^'  {ndol^nee,  earelessneto^  iiS^U^tnper,  in- 
diilcretfon',  vanity^,  ineol^anee",  att^gel^f;  d«rnotataMram  to  legal 
inisrbehaTioar';  butf  an^  one  of  theiniMutd' mak^e^  a  man  an  ia** 
edmpetenl/or*  perhaps  a  larisebic^oud^  Cbdimiiisreniei'*  In  aa* 
tfnparliamentary  bfice^lilce  tMi^  tlieo^y*rMi  temfre,  doringgoocl 
Befaavioar^  is  tenure  darittg  her  Mi^jesfy-'tf  pleasure.  No  maa 
fioiding  tmder  that  tenure  need*  fear  i^enro^l  uatesf^liedeaerw 
i^l  and  the^cons^io^nesa  Aat  he  is  Mili^a;  ta  iV  will  prerent 
hte  des^tui^dt*  ^. 


Having  considered  the  principal  provisions  which  are  contained 
in  the  billy  we  have  now  to  notice  some  which  we  think  that  it 
o^l^to  vta(Ai«« .  ^f  >  fiMnHm^\h  itedAx  M  tkevt^gEivelliag.  «iim 
p9i)f#ft^tth^^#n»i^^iomn»(Oiin9f^toraM  fMilheveffifiient  per- 
Tormance  of  their  functions,  the  commissioners,  howevet^lmtist 
frequently  travel,  and  the  inspectors  must  almost  live  on  the 
iso^d. ,i'U  tbuy ,%ie> t^* bowj  tfmse .espelitesr^ 'Out  ot  ti^mt  sahns^i,^ 
^f^fr'uiil^i^l}/^}^  ftlwiljrAi  Uoiii))  4p]piMi^Qij:0{tlMir  dutyw  Pn>-^ 
b»hly  ilddtffh^^is^ffionvtliiiaetexpeMeft.tntl/  bo: dU owed  toi 
tb^>Hisf^Qe4w  b^  4be  T^tmwfifi*  B«iii>tUbftP\iKr  ^i^cs^not-  extendi 
tp  tbe  <NHnfl^i#N0Mf8A  >;TI^  besl^.  otorae  wouU  be)  to*  ikisert  a 
<dgu9f^tf<Mr  jdH9  pl»q><||^»|r»9^lllbUalg  the  IcUb.stcti^a;  of.tbe  6  and 
^.yilBi'f)«:3il*^lfb?/aclhj9nMliir>g  Ibe  Wimm^  coBli»ii&ienler&r  AUi 
4|4t!^rtis0m9ilt«ii  &p|]feiit|»ente^  a»4(  tHbef  iil$lniaie«iar  made:  wk 
MtsiMii^»p|  die»fa«l,  4i«i|gbl;to  btt  .tuilafiledf  fmn^  diityv^t-Hfol«» 
iQ^itngMlbf'  piv^^iHK  of  4bf  poofe^w-anMadfaraiit  fct^  (4:  and 
5  W»  !¥;  eftp«  TiSl  aec.>.9&)V  ;l^b«aevihD«evcDy  lifre.triflii^f^onMH 
4eA$«  JBiutiUi^ffi  iftion^of  ootisidoraUeiMportaiice..  We-  haid 
i^il^A  tWit,iibyi  ihe^^Sd .$MtMto,i  theGmntoiis^iOBeri).  ai^la  lepor^ 
what  ic^aiiU^  bavi^  oe^^^d  tipf  be  beoefieiai,jOT  hava.becdme 
upjlicict)^  ^u|.  tfiQPft.the  bitttMo^:  liB^tlieir.auth^riaeft  the 
(Sommi§mi»^%  ^pr  the  Coioftl  «£  Gbanettry/  to*  aob.osi  auch  a 
JUpoitt^*  .B»yrtbei:li9tb.S(aetj#o,  indeed,.. ^eil.a<  ehodtable  fbud 
mt^T  £iQ(h  0-ry^r  cm&iati  b»  applied  aeeordiD^  to  the.  inien* 
tian.of  jJuQ-idmMi^,  the  GMnmssion^n  ibay  d*yeat  its^  aippliealMn 
to  a()i^rcbftfit^l^  fwpom  -whtleverk  Bui;  if  itcoftr  be  applied^ 
]M)W€)v*«f  i9i6obi^oi^ibe  appUa^onimayt  be^  thoy  caB'do>n«ihkg 
bftt  i\Qp0r4»  We  me  !iH>.aAv€>«ato»  fon  ai^  undue  eixtenfiioi^.of  .thck 
pow.€m)4Qftjljbe  Goiiiiiii9fti0<)eiisr^.bui^rtAi«rfi.c»nb^Uttle  doubt,  we 
tiwky  ti)))t  tbe ibiUl' cfUght  atie^  tolenabb  tbam  to  Teoofltmefad, 
Iai  all  9Mfdk  c4seflbt>a^jMWt««hleme  for  the  ap^lMatioa  of  the  fundi 
aod>  porhftps!  to  eiiaUi&  bbe  Court  of  CJkuacevyt  to  iict  ob  tkntt 
ieoimoi«9h4a4i6n»  To  diiteet  dlNises'to  be  jpeiported^  aod  yet  leave 
tbdm  itfi»ti0aeptiblei  af .ref#rm^  i«  mowm*  tlmn  a  hal&'mejiattiie. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Collected  WrMngso/yfAhtiRn  SatA€^b  Lambok. 
With  many  Additions*  Two  voltimes,  large' 8 vo.  London  r 
1846. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  age,  taken  in  tfae- 
whole,  more  likely  to  survive  and  make  aeqnaintanoe  witb 
another,  than  Mr  Landor.  This  is  often  the  reward  of  those* 
writings  which,  on  their  first  appearance,  have  neither  beeft 
much  depreciated  nor  much  extolled ;  for  the  right  balance  is- 
as  apt  to  be  lost  by  a  sudden  jerk  upward,  «s  by  a  stone  tbrown 
in.  Mr  Landor  has  aroided  both  extremes.  Wisdom  may  have 
feared  him  asiiomething  dangerous ;  but  Folly  has  avoided  hm 
as  something  incomprehensible.  He  has  been  left  to  take  hSB- 
solitary  way ;  and  has  omitted  no  privilege  of  singularity  that 
belonged  to  it.  With  one  hand  resting  near  the  heart  of  Sonthey, 
he  has  clenched  and. thrust  the  other  into  the  faee  of  every  Grod 
of  Sou  they 's  idolatry.  A  writer  of  the  exiremest  liberal  opmiMis^ 
he  has  desired  not  to  be  confounded  '  with  the  Coxes  and  Foxea 
of  the  age.'  A  declared  Republican,  though  the  representatire 
of  an  ancient  family,  he  has  rebuked  *  the  dranken  democracy  of 
<  Mr  William  Pitt.'  But  of  this  wayward  spirit,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  there  has  been  much  less  of  late  than  of  old.  Tke 
violent  and  capricious  will  has  not  so  often  run  before^  and  com^ 
mitted,  the  masculine  intellect.  The  phrases  just  now  quoted, 
are  not  even  preserved  in  this  edition.  And  other  evidence  i^ 
here,  of  abated  bitterness,  of  enlarged  and  manly  tendemeee, 
and  of  wisdom  as  generous  and  cordial  as  it  is  lofty  and  pure. 

In  these  volumes  are  collected,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire 
works  of  this  remarkable  writer.  Here  are  his  Poems,  botb^ 
English  and  Latin,  with  many  large  and  striking  additions,  (^we 
may  instance  the  series  of  Hellemcs ;)  his  Tragedies,  his  Dra* 
matic  Fragments,  and  a  new  five-act  Play  on^  the  Skge  of  Am^ 
cona^  (all  which  he  modestly  classes  under  the  general  title  of 
Acts  and  Scenes^ — describing  them  as  Imaginary  Conversations  in 
Metre  ;)  and  his  Examination  of  Shakespeare  ;  his  Pentameram  ^ 
and  his  Pericles  and  Aspcuia  ; — bearing,  every  one  of  them,  the 
marks  of  thorough  revision,  and  enriched,  especially  the  Periclesy 
with  innumerable  new  passages  quite  worthy  of  the  old.  Of 
these  last-named  books  it  is  notour  present  intention  to  speak;  bat 
we  cannot  pass  them  in  even  this  recital,  without  remarking  that 
in  them,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  (aiHi 
eminently  in  the  exquisite  Pentameron^  where  Petrardi  and 
Boccaccio  converse ;  and  in  the  Shakespeare  Examination^  where 
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-^be  great  poet  speiJcs  as  the  author  of  Hamki  and  Othello  might 
ixBLve  spoken  ;)  Mr  Landor's  genius, has  thoroughly  subjected 
iUkfM  to  those  of  his  characters*  Every  word  they  utter  in  these 
Jbooks^  issues  out  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  with  which 
4key  had  affected  the  writer's  souL ;  nor  do  we  feel  surer  of  the 
destiny  of  4U]y  existing  works  with  future  generatioos.  What 
jremwis  to  be  named  of  the  CoUeetioni  are  those  famous  Dia« 
lognes  with  which  Mr  Lando^'s  name  ig  most  extensively 
^associated. 

It  is  twenty^two  years  since  the  Imaginary  Comersatums  were 
jioticed  in  rfiis  JournaL  They  consisted  th^n  of  thirty-six  Dia- 
logues, and  wiere  comprised  in  two  volumes.  In  the  course  of 
the  five  following  years,  the  volumes,  increased  to  five>  and  the 
I>ialogues  to  eig^tyi-two.  In  number,  without  naming  their  en- 
largement and  increase  in  other  respects,  tha  w ♦-.  ^r..„  omount 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  occupy,  nearly  a  volume  and  a 
half  of  this  general  edition ;  which,  we  may  remark,  is  beauti- 
fully,, clearly,  and  not  too  minutely  printed,  in  the  form  of  double 
columns. 

Certainly  no  other  book  of  Conversations,  with  which  we  are 
4K!quainted,  can  be  said  in  all  respects  to  compare  with  them. 
We  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  *  Dialogues'  between  Theron  and 
^pasioy  Hylas  and  PhUanous^  and  other  ideal  personages ; — in 
,  which  writers,  great  and  small,  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Harveys, 
iiave  recommended  their  respective  systems  of  Metaphysics  or 
.  Divinity ; — but  of  Dialogues  attributed  to  real  people,  such  as 
those  by  Langhorne,  Lyttelton,  and.Hurd.  Of  tnese,  Lang- 
|iorne*s  little  book,  in  which  Charles  the  Second  and  hb  Wits 
,;are  speakers,  is  perhaps  the  liveliest  and  most  in  character. 
X«y  ttelton  is  also  amusing,  and  not .  uncharacteristic.  Hurd, 
though  occasionally  warmed  by  recollections  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, is  on  the  whole  politely  cold.  If  we  w^nt  abroad  to 
pursue  the  comparison,  we  should  say,  passing  F^n^lon,  Paschal, 
;and  Fontenelle,  that  perhaps  the  best  Dialogues  for  charac- 
tpr^  written,  up  to  the  time  of  Mr  Landor,  smce  the  time  of 
their  great  European  inventor,  Plato,  (for  the  Indians  were 
l>efore  the  Greek  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  matter 
4i(  his  reasoning,)  are  those  in  the  celebrated  Cortegiano  of 
tHaffaelle's  friend,  Castiglione ;  in  which  Bembo  and  others  are 
the  speakers.  There  is  a  good  old  English  translation,  with  the 
title  of  the  Couri-^Gentleman. 

When  this  Journal  formerly  spoke  of  the  Imaginary  Conversa- 
ticfHS^  rt  was  pointed  out  how  exquisite  the  discrimination  of 
character  was  in  many  cases,  and  how  strange  and  wilful  the 
iodiSerence  to  it  in  others :  How  imperfept  the  dramatic  apprecia* 


imd  ^fahe^On^,  tkm^koM  ^Atk^^^t^^  Wirh^mS Fmdd^'; 
•and  in  4iH  -tlid»*  Jdf  tke  Meh'^tri-^'Wott^feii  i^f'»?^rt1tou%;  -"We 

iaw  8ablieia»d^a6t  thie  d*«^hH;fr>ft(eit^  bi^fot^  tis  ^hfe  ctflfediiy 
irf Jfoiw^^w^i^^r,  <tf  4he  'i>^^ip(^^  of^him4m  his  Mmh^, 
of  Rochefoucault  and  La  Fontaine,  of  Melancthon  and^(MtHH;ig 
a^eie^imd  ^disoky  ^fiAie^^mid  Ttfnm^  r'^i(^ ^l^r  an* 
-^khd&r  Yoi^es  i  froni  tfe«'  '^v^s  OJF  ^  Gi^fece  aftd  Rbtte**-t:#hite 
iwe  emd«im»^(i^t  for  tt^^f^  'mmhi't\g^«ti¥f  tttid  '#atf t  mk^f^^i^. 
ih^  besirty,  atHtkd  ^4rym^  '6f  \ft  WkiSsingm;  Wis  bid 
iflrtmen^e  of^^hfe  i«te  b^bg  ili^.  iri<At  talkaftye 

^r^nc&inato  {^'feeoTo,  lexi  tbe  Efrgfighiitan  B^  almbilr  aH' thfe 
talk  t</  Mrtisdfi  '^  liitt'e  ig^lf-Hhentrilt)(iik?ziiig  ^^^^ 
8crMhi^3y  'itom^SySherldehi^y  Tall^rctfidsiicnA  ^^n  his*  CrdfK- 
Ites  and  M9kdfts ;— bis  ^ieH-edtfilatcd  liATJgn%6;  \rli(^  do  "Stieti 
advantage  could  possibly  have  be^n  l^earfl  of;  and  his  bigk  Tca- 
Sonin^  pk)Mreri,  wbere  nothing  i^  "flieTcftia*  existed/.  In  one  of 
-the  many  additl8hs  tb  !be  61d'  Dialogues  -Which '#e'i^bserVe  fa 
4:6is  Collection,  there  is  indeed  ^li  answer  attenipted  dti  Ae 
littter  ^'tit.'^  Mr  Landorintiliiat^ifeat  hd'btie 'Wduld-tere  itor 
'his  s!at^sriiMi^tid  kiiigfy  iAtet^bctitors  of  tire  lifeifehr  c!a$s>  if  life 
•were "to  show  them  a»  they  show  theiisdreSi— eiieinsted  with  til 
the  dirtiness  they  conltaet  in  pobiic  We^rt  thfe  de'tility  oJF  ig*bo- 
Tratice^  in  thfe  /distortion  of  prejudice,  or  in.tlhe  tradtery'eif  parH- 
sansHrp,  He  reasons  that^  principles  and  ideas TSt^inglfe  objeett, 
they  riiusit  bpt  on!  jr  be  reflected  from  high  arid  low,  wit  ttftwt  nip 
'be  exhifcSted  where  people  can  see  them  'best,^Jmd '*rfe  niokt 
ihcfinW  to  look  ^t  them  ;  and  he  Wplie?  rtiat'if  thisls  a  Wemi* 
*in  )n^  book,  it'i?^  one.his  b^ok  would  he  worse  w5thdut. 

We'doiiBtthi^.    .We  have  great  faith  for yhat  is  <^!xact  Atid 
trtiein  ^er^  thing,  and  woulafor  tlie  moit  {)art  leave  it  to  t^ 
fbfwKat  it  giiiiply  is.     And  we  Suspect  tihe  ^cr^t  6f  Hiese  per- 
verse departures  from  obvious  diara^teri  to'lie  -no  de^Jifer  tham 
Mr  Eandor's  substitution  of  his  own  caprice  and  pleastire  for  all 
other  considerations.     It.i^^ery  clear  tpns|n'sttch  eases,  that  it 
i^  Mr  Landor  himself  -v^Jio  %  too  plainly '  visible  throughont, 
whomsoever  he  Inakes  the  organ  of  hi^  opinions  ;  and  with   M 
our  hearty  admiration  of  him^ — we  must  own  that  in  the  speciiJ 
instances  adverted  to,  we  are  obstructed  and  throw*n  back  by 
an  amount  of  this  personal  wilfdlness,  far  from  bec6nnny  sum 
an  arbiter  and  universalkt  ds  we  othervHse  glaldly  f ecognire  in 
Wm.     His  opinions  Are  then  greatly  too  mtteh  at  thie'teoHimaiid 


assent  aiid:.4k4e«|/:QcwavMied*by  «a9i^>  teg^d  &r  energfieakc^ 
mdrdilltikeifQff%ih>th^i    'IjkJl^**in^>rvi^J^^^byfWl^(rf«sJ><^h  of 

^,^eT^[  ^8|w»tlw!in:<inny '  ag€^«  ceu^rj^;  MiififH:  t^iave  lapre 
«9>Qf  es^^W  «rgiMtiieiite,  /Oiwtogj|o,lb9  Bam€tMii.ttf^  4^i^mc^^y 
m>iMimmmBi»msUB  iroVunl.  aoiwal.  Apir«to'  to  '^mejir  %q  jfn^cifiwf^, 

4WL.iiiniited  pwiis^!  is>  too  n^vu^b  iteM^^ted)  hsf  t^  auoety  afi4 
MactMtfr  <^  lifts  sebolafsbip^  3li9i»«iibltitgAe  ii^^^fi^l  ipriticitim  iitr 

|fte(if»U ^hom  tlM.Anrorl^^v^/Iofig^Qiliui^d  t^^s^e  god&pf. 

But^iitfaese  ditun^  Wki  slated,  fbowtl&Ul^Sni'eali^y.4rbQy. affect  the 

^leat  bulk  of  thefte  Coftversationa*  ,  What  .a .wdgbjgr  bo^k  ibey 

aBiak«i  -.Hiw  rich  Hi  BcboIaAsbip ;  Ww  •oonv^cl;,  rconci&e,  ai^d 

goure  ibi  «jt3yle ;  (how  full  Af  iiBag^aaJbioo^mty  tMd  J^Hia^Aii:;  bo^F 

iTfill  infoBtiedi  bow  kM.  in  «pef«Uitiqm,rbQW(Viarious  in  ^ateiesJ^ 

jkoiw.iiiniMrsalio'lsyinpailbyl!    .Jb.ltli«^iiuad9o4<at)d  i;weBty-five 

IMalogpujst, dQQaki«g:>atk)wance.lbr;«fv^ry  (^  <>r  eisuce^^, 

^  most  iufeUfJiar  >aiid  jthe  Bsosit.iaKgiist  fiibf^pe^.  of  the  Pa&t  aiie 

neaniflHUbed'Mriitb  vigoar,  grax^e^  aod  iheflUty.     lito  long  dead  asbes 

jrelmdle  aadddaiy  their  Ptntoa^  jSwep,  and  again  ^bopt  up  h^p 

twaunthcaad  ktigiktnefis.    ^  l4arge  luttei^anoe^,' iniisieal  and  vaj^^d 

-rmee^   ^thougbte  itbat  biteall^'.  for  tbe  (^iK)rtld!g  adyaacement, 

'words  that  burn'  against  tbe  WorU/^  .oppression^   Boynd  .on 

througboQt  tbes^  lofty  and  €«wne$t  pagQ9*     W^  ase  in  ^be  high 

.aaad  g«odly<rampaiiy  of  Wits  aild  M^>iof  X^ettsrs;  of  Cburdi- 

-Bieo,  iLawyerSy'  and   Stf^siMA:;  .#f  l^artiy.mep^  Soldiers,  apd 

Kin^;  DPdsejDMmt  teajerv  delicaite,  aad  a^ble  W^men;  and  of 

Fttgiii»s^at.Beein*tbis.iinM;ail;  tojias^  left  lor  ^.tbe  Agora  or 

ilbe-fiofaoeLBHdf  Aidiaiia^i^tbe  FoQum  orr^he  Senal^  of  Rome.     At 

-ene  afnin]tehfr>wte  have  poliiicnansridiscustii^giltheid^iepe^  questioas 

•of  dtater;  jataiH^iker^  pUioBoph^P^^UU  m^f^ Jaigaly .pbil^ 

iag  ;^-^oidts  taUdug  6£  poeti^^  laea  of  tbe  world  of  w<^rldly  mat- 

tera^    Italians  .and  Erenefa  of'  tbteir  £eppeetive  Literatures  and 

\MaiuieY8.    'Wiiietber  such  a  book  obtains  its. me^d  bow  or  here- 

(after,  wili  .be  /the  least  .part  of  itsi  twriter's  concern :  whether  it 

'18  to  be  Dead  in  tbe  preseoit  >age  or  tbo  next,  may  occupy  hh 

ibougbtfio  moore  than  wbetlie4r:in  tber«Qorning  or  the  afternoon 

jof  the  pnesent  day.     When  the  young  gentleman  who  fancied 

ibis  acquaintanee  and  potredDs^e-wo^ldibe  a  comfort  to  Doctor 
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Jolinson,  grieved  v@ry  fijuch  to  tfilnktbat  the  iiltroduotioii  masi 
lie  orer  for  a  little  while,  the  I>oetor  remarked,  in  his  heary 
«olid  way,  •  Why,  sir,  I  can  wait ! '    So  iesn  Mr  Landor. 

*  Are  you  certain  that  in  their  inferences  they  are  all  quite 
^  sound?' — ^is  one  of  the  new  questions,  in  one  <^  the  old  Dialogues. 

*  Indeed,'  is  Mr  Lander's  (candid  and  soflfeient  answer,  *  I  do 

*  not  know  perfectly  that  they  are  \  but  they  will  give  such 

*  exercise  in  discussing  them,  as  always  tends  to  make  other 
'  men's  healthier.'  Nothing  can  more  truly  indicate  what  is 
probably,  after  all,  their  greatest  charm,  mt  Lander's  genius 
has  a  wonderfully  suggesthre  quality.  Even  where  he  most 
t>Sends  dgainst  taste  or  judgment,  he  rarely  fails  to  stimulate 
thought  and  reflection.  Paradoices,  in  him  simply  wilful  and 
pireposteroud,  will  often  be  found  to  contain  very  profound 
truths  for  us.  We  may  assent  or  we  may  oppose,  but  we  must 
•think  when  in  company  with  him ;  and  we  shall  always  find 
ourselves  the  wealthier  for  what  thought  germinates  within  us. 
How  much  the  more  when,  in  his  higher  and  nobler  compo- 
sitions, we  see  Sufi^gestion  drop  its  richest  fruit  in  perfected  and 
consummate  Truths;  and  when  every  thought  and  feeling  are 
such,  as  he  who  writes  must  have  been  the  better  for  having 
^entertained  and  uttered,  and  we  who  read  are  certainly  the 
l>etter  and  the  happier  for  being  permitted  to  partake.  There 
^e  differences  in  the  Dialogues  as  striking,  as  between  the 
summer  air  on  a  mountain  top,  and  the  crowded  atmosphere  of 
a  busy  city.  But  the  reader  will  make  his  choice  according  to 
*his  temper ;  for  in  both,  as  Jacques  hath  it,  there  is  ^  much  mat- 

*  ter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd.' 

Nor  need  he  fear  that  his  temper  will  be  ruffled,  here,  by  the 
eccentric  spelling  which  prevailed  in  former  editions  of  Uie  Ima-- 
ginccry  Conversations.  In  the  book  before  us,  to  reverse  a  re- 
proach we  have  heard  levelled  against  his  orthographic  infideli- 
ties, Mr  Landor  spells  like  a  Christian.  It  would  be  diffieolt 
to  guess  why,  unless  some  friend  has  been  at  the  pains  to  assure 
liim  that  a  popular  appreciation  of  his  writings  had  been  some- 
what intercepted,  by  a  prevalent  notion  that  he  had  not  been 
taught  spelling.  A  conversion  it  certainly  is  not.  It  is  a  mere 
tribute  to  fashion,  a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  ignorance;  for  we 
observe  evidence  in  the  additions  to  the  old  dialogue  oiJolmMm 
and  Home  Tookej  of  even  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of 
his  orthographic  heresy;  and,  beside  these  multitudinoos 
additions,  there  is  an  entirely  new  Dialogue  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, between  the  same  speakers.  We  will  quote  the  concl«- 
ding  sentences  of  it     It  seems  to  us,  that,  under  Johnson's  self- 
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dtffelMe  i^aHMt  bit  mitiQt'thc  writer  oonceals  a  personal  reference 
auffioi^tly  free  from  intemperance  or  Tanityi  to  be  read  with 
pleasure.  There  is  that  in  it  which  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
■MUiv  olhezwise  jarring  opinioDs  in  these  volumes»  and  justify 
the  half-aristocratic,  half-republican  cast  of  Mr  Lander's  creecL 
He  is,  after  all,  *  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ;  *  and 
ills  democracy  is  rather  classical  than  of  northern  growth* 

Home  Tooke  warns  the  Doctor  against  his  prejudices,  and 
receives  this  answer-*T- 

"  < Prejudices  I  may  bare;  for  what  man  is  without  them?  but  minei 
sir,  ate  not  such  as  tend  to  tbe  relaxation  of  morals,  the  throwing  down 
of  distinctions,  tbe  withholding  of  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  bon* 
our  to  whom  honour.  You  and  your  tribe  are  no  more  favourable  to 
liberty  than  I  am.  The  chief  difference  is,  and  tbe  difference  is  wide 
indeed,  that  I  would  give  the  larger  part  of  it  to  the  most  worthy,  you 
to  the  most  unworthy.  I  would  exact  a  becoming  deference  from  in- 
feriors to  superiors ;  and  I  would  not  remove  my  neighbour's  landmark, 
swearing  in  open  court  that  there  never  was  any  but  an  imaginary  lin^ 
between  the  two  parties.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  time  should  come  when 
you  gentlemen  of  tbe  hustings  have  persuaded  tbe  populace  that  they 
may  hoot  down  and  trample  on  men  of  integrity  and  information,  you 
yourself  will  lead  an  uncomfortable  life,  and  they  a  restless  and  profitless 
one.  No  man  is  happier  than  he  wbo^  being  in  a  humble  station,  is 
treated  with  affability  and  kindness  by  one  in  a  higher.  Do  you  believe 
that  any  opposition,  any  success,  against  this  higher,  can  afford  the  same 
pleasure  ?  If  you  do,  little  have  you  lived  among  the  people  whose 
cause  you  patronise,  little  know  you  of  their  character  and  nature.  We 
are  happy  by  the  interchange  of  kind  offices^  and  even  by  the  expression 
of  good-will.  Heat  and  animosity,  contest  and  conflict,  may  sharpen 
the  wits,  although  they  rarely  do ;  they  never  strengthen  the  understand- 
ing, clear  the  perspicacity,  guide  the  judgment,  or  improve  the  heart.' 

It  would  be  too  Curious  a  labour  to  indicate  all  the  additions 
and  interpolations  to  the  old  Dialogues  that  have  been  made  in 
this  collection.  In  amount,  we  imagine,  they  would  form  little 
less  than  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  original ;  yet  so  skilfully  are 
they  interwoven,  that  to  track  and  follow  them  is  difficult.  We 
find  them  in  no  case,  for  instance,  interfere  with  that  remarkable 
tact  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  Dialogues,  by  which  a  singular  variety 
of  topics  is  always  sustained  in  each,  without  undue  or  violent 
•transition ;  or  any  thing  more  of  abruptness  than  should  charac- 
terise the  freedom  and  strength  of  conversation,  and  convey  that 
mingled  tone  of  study  and^sooiety,  which  David  Hume  lays  down 
to  be  the  inaster^art  of  this  style  of  composition.  But  though 
we  cannot  describe  the  whole  of  Mr  Lander's  labours  in  this 
respect,   we   will  endeavour,  before  we  pass  to  those   which 
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their  frienA^hi^,  WS^^  ^fitrf^  »'in  Sir  Frttee-  OrS^W^ft  ^hmA 
Brooke)  Life  of  9i^  Philip,  "seeDto  Id  US  lifttppHj  ctM;l»l  ki  mhd 

^Brooke,     I  come  again  unto  the  woods  and  uiifto'WjeS^Wb  t^PWB^ 
iMiirsA,  wiiitbM4i^y  beai$r9n4  tb6frifMo£^yliAa4t.b^ei(y)ginyitad 

^Siebi^^  W^h».m»*w^la«>nioJ  ,Hp)v4fiJgl?ttfpl  it  i$E^.8^  a  frieynd 
after  a  Jk«»g^h.j9i[,«^$e^e  I  .Uqw  4iaHg4»jtCu}:t^«^i^9  hi»  fioor  that  }emg^ 
^aj|0en(ce>irp  wbifth  H5eowe*«afh.deUgbjU  ., .  r  .,.-..  .  , 
■•y  *,Bwok^  I  krvow  nftfe  whether,  opr  iM,^xwi^^vi|i  beriqa^Qorl;*! ;  I  am 
0upe.e«r  ImeAdship  w^li.  fForoiaai^  sound  only  upofiijie  surface  of  the 
€art^,  while  friendships  are  the  pureri  and/tl|e  mQie^rdent,  the  nearer 
they  comie  to  the  presei^oe  o(  G(od»  tb^  a^  not  on)y  .of  i^hteousness  bat 
of  love. .  QmBB  «<ever '  has,  h^en  •ohifi^  <o^  .diinguafiied.  ,erY^,bere^  and  neyer 
<rtwtll  be*  ,    / 

.  >*  ^Siit^*  :  fLot  rme  *lake  ^x^  yKinr  i9»^{^ai;<«  Pf^endsbjjp  is  a  vase  whid^ 
fffhenfiitisflawed'byrheajtory^^Georiaiccidenty  maj.^well  be  broken 
At  onost;  ittii^an  tiever  1»e  trusted  aft^r.  Xi^  ^more'{^facefaEl  and  otoa- 
mental  }t  wti$,  tine  ^miore  clearly  do  we  discern  the  ibq>elessne8s  of  re- 
•eloring  £t>^  ite  former  state. .  Cjoasse  stonei^  if  r^ej.ar^rfractared,  m»f 
be  cemented  again;  pfei^iouBonesyfnfiver.'         ,      .    .  -, 

There  is  anothier  fine  inter^dlation  orn  Chtvafty,  "and  oh  drnfe 
subtle  compensatipiis  for  supposed  feflure  'in  l3iis  -mirM,  which 
fall  to  £he  lot  <o'f  pure  and  high  imaginations'. '  It  is  better  to 
su&ir^  reasons  Ptilip.  with  l^rooke,  tnan  to  lose  the  power  of 
su^€XJi9g.:  The  Jife  has  iiot.beem  idJty  spesU  which  nas  been 
mainly  spent  in  conciliating  the  generous  anbctions ;  and  he 
'niveau  bHtig  b^r^'his  de^th^b^-etw^e  i^^  he 

has  tong,  though  in  rkm,  adored,  liiisnot^wliwlly  Jived  ia  raim. 
The  friends  to(kl^ngt^MNMi^oQl'tlM^tettder,  sofemiH  aadra- 
mantic  them^,  Sidn^  fitly  doser%b6'<[Mtf«p)eroaddn  (as.if  be  Jnd 
<;ome  tok  from  the  reading  of  Ario6i(^)t#ilh'a  oMnrparison  of  ^tbe 
fionnd  of 'a  distant  sea,^->^l>peayng  betivily  on-  lite  paases  iS 
versaVion,  ki^e  stillness  of  midnigiht}  to  whitt'4ie«MtiU  ii 
the  sound  "df  ti  ^[vant  Mig*ht  be,  Wb^  eotxAng  hiok  from  iraatl 
to  some  smooth,  "stjli,  and  soMtory  ptace,  wdtlh  att  Us  annaar  aod 
till  Ms  f^ils Kbcmt  hhn,  'ca^ts 'biniMlf  down  td^vest; 

In  tite  I9ifi(k]/gfie  h^adcfd  Potsmand  yStMbip  theve  are  ncfwui- 
tie's  we  ^€^  ad^nir^,  %M  also  sottte'tbait  strcftigly^'«nd  Mne  that 
pleasantly,^^^peal  to  u^.  When  Ate  pwst  of  Keiwiok  tells  ms 
w4«h  wbM'^  HMigfttful  «  satemer 'ttrmnmr  i«»f  foetering . mwkda- 
^  lion'  his  friend  of  Rydal  Mount  is  apt  to  read  his  own  veraea 
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aloud,  we  can  *^m(gf  f^vr  iMrif^  ^mcft^ ^kpfAf  «Ud.  W9i^'he 
describes  himself  far  fp6!tt' (idftft^tit  *<h««rt  ftny  of  '4iS  %ver' Apeak 
jjuite  correctljr,^W;tlib^  ybo  «Mferfrt>tt'tt^  ess^ntirfljr  itt'^iste^ 
in  opinion,  or  evefiCiti  Sty^lie 'It  ^ems  to  usrVetl  worA  ton- 
sideration  if  that  be  not  so.  Where  we  iajr  eS^eYi  cot'didlfy  i^ish 
to  do  it,  true  it  is,  that  we  are  apt  to 'lay  restraint  on  ourselves,. 

^c8rtn,^itWi( 
>%  ^tt*«tiot 
ireal  rtm^^^t  ^  fcoti^fdd-atfotr  'sHbtiW^lfuT'^y>«,--^ft(it  -whether  t 


«btrtp^risf6n,'trf^'Grabbe  ^Tid  Your}^,  wbete  itis  said  that  i'n  some 
part*  of  his  writings  our  inoHerii  Hogatt^  "  wreyt^^with  a  two- 
*  perihy  hail,  atria  ^ci:atched  rough  tttrths  awd  "rogue's  facts  on 
^itaudt^^dlh/  And-att  rdadeft  H*S!l  ^dmit^,' Aether  in  all  re- 
spects  assentingjy  or  not,  the  picturesque  distinction  trMch  the 
talkers  iti'Ife^  but  between  B^coti  and  ^hii^be^eare. 

,  ^JRanoni  At  Cambr^dg^,we  rather  idi8jCoiir.s^  on  Baoo^,  fjor  we  know 
hm  bett^^.  -.tiejip^  immes^sura'bly  a  less  wise  man  than  Sbakspeare,^ 
and  not  a  wiser  ^riter:  for  he  knew  his  fellow-man  only  as  he  saw  him 
in  the  street  and  in  iibe  ^ourt,  which  In  Heed  is  buta  dirtier  street  and  a 
qiBttro^er:'  Sha'ks{)earei  who  also  knewhitn  there,  kfteSv  fcim  every Vh«pe 
•^he,  hoiHa  as  he  was  and  as  he  tniglrt  he.  ^ 

^'jSVmMey.  Tber^iS'M  gvesit  a  4iff«rd)tte -bertwden  -Shakspeard  add 
t^atoh,  is/JA^tU^e^  nn  iAittlerioJiv  fopefttand'a  London  tiinber*yftrd.  In 
<lhettfnbttf4yinid^tbc  teit^ria^  arersaw^d,  ftnd  «q<iared,  aiu}  set  across  :  jin 
4)faB}CeroBt  w^  biiTte«.the  afititarf^.^Qi^u  lef  t)[e  tipee^^U  its  growth,  all  its 
ib^n^ff,  ftll  4t8'  leAvefv/fiU,.tl^jti^p^^  .that  .g;f9w, iibot^t  it,  aU  tb,e  birds 
^bodin^^Ot^' tbatt  inhabit  ijt;  qq^,  4^pr  ebaflowsrabsorbi^g  the  whole  wil- 
ilernes^^  naw  brig|it,,bv^rating  glades,  with  exuberant  ^ass  and  ilowers 
and  fruitage ;  now  untrpubled  skies ;  now  terrific  thun^rstbrms ;  eveiy 
where  mulliforiinity/  every  where  immensity/ 

/  .  Tfhbffe  is  nothing  Mr  Landor  so  freely  indulgpa  (we  s^ay^it  to 
Iris  Ji^nmliit)  afr  this  impassioned  admk^tion  of  the. greatest  lof 
(poetfi^  rjlt^bmiks  fnm^.jhMDi,  in  this  i^eyision  ^qf  bis.wri^ting^,  on 
all  possible  occasions.  .AUvthfttlie  b^4 .  wid  of  old  he  say* 
'«f»eg|i,jetila%es  it,  /sM^  fco,iV,  multiplies  it  fifty-fold.  .  *  Glory 
f<  to^'tbee  ftb  tbe  iiig)iie»ti  tbou  leoto&dfint  of  <mr  Qreatm- 1  *  is  xme 
i«rf  his  -d^idg  b»t .  not  iiteverettt  exclamations.  And  this  ,  glof  y 
lie  geeks '  to  renier,  with  all  iiis  proee  apd  with  ail  his  verse,-:- 
.IdifeKkilig  laAe  veiae  WiMn  forose  faUs  him. 

« Delille.  And  yel  how' enthusiastic  is  youir  ftdtftirktiwi'iJf'BhA^peM'e  I 
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*  Landor,    He  lighted  wHh  his  gplden  lamp  on  li%h 
The  unknown  regions  of  the  human  hearty 
Show'd  its  bright  fountidns,  show'd  its  rueful  wastes. 
Its  shoals  and  headlands ;  and  a  tower  he  raised 
Eefulgent,  where  eternal  breakers  roll, 
For  all  to  see^  but  no  man  to  approach/ 

It  is  curioiz9  that,  in  the  only  detraction  we  9ee  made  from 
^hsJcespeare  in  th^se  added  passages,  we  detect, Mr  Landp^s 
•only,  critical  fallacy  in  reference  to  htm.  Speakinp^  of  his 
Clowns,  he  remarks  that  they  should  appear  m  their  proper 
places ;  for  that  a  picture  by  Morland  or  Frank  Hals  ouffht  never 
to  break  a  series  of  Frescoes  by  the  hand  of  RaffaeUe,  or  of 
senatorial  portraits  animated  by  the  sun  of  Titian.  But  it  is  not 
the  same  thing.  Shakespeare's  rudest  Clowns  have; a  fitness  in 
them  that  does  not  break  the  line  of  order,  of  g^racC)  or  of  pity, 
in  relation  to.  which  they  may  happen  to  stand.  Tragedy  and 
Beauty  are  theirs,  when  there  is  need  of  either;  and,  lurking 
underneath  their  jests,  lie  the  utmost  depths  of  feeling  and 
reflection. 

In  that  conversation  of  Delille  and  Landor  the  insertions  are 
extremely  numerous.  Among  the  most  striking  are  the  com- 
parison of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  some  defensive  allusions  to 
Johnson's  critical  faculty,  the  account  of  the  venter's  own  early 
studies,  and  a  remark  on  the  sources  of  satirical  inspiration. 
Mr  Landor  seems  to  think  that  no  good  writer  was  ever  long 
neglected  ;  no  great  man  overlooked  by  men  equally  great 
Oertainly  impatience  is  some  proof  of  inferior  strength,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  a  destroyer  of  what  little  there  may  be ;  bat 
the  doctrine  may  be  carried  too  far.  And  let  us  say  diat  we  do 
Dot  go  the  whole  of  Mr  Landor's  lengths  against  the  versifica- 
tion of  Boileau.  In  the  observation  that  the  greater  pari  (Off  the 
heroic  verses  in  the  French  language  may  be  read  with  more 
facility  as  anapaestic  than  as  iambic,  we  may  agree  Tvithout 
arriving  at  the  adverse  inference.  The  cause,  in  fact,  proceeds 
from  the  variety  of  accent,  and  a  far  greater  freedom  of  it  than 
In  English  verse.  In  what  is  charged  as  a  fault,  resides  what  we 
think  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  this  versification.  The  ground 
Is  iambic  ;  and  the  very  changes  made  upon  it  are  (so  to  speak) 
iambicized  by  means  of  rests  and  pauses. 

Finding  ourselves  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  in  one 
of  the  Dialogues  now  first  printed,  we  observe  some  heresies  on 
the  harmony  and  construction  of  English  verse ;  which  we  can 
only  attribute  to  the  inveterate  force  of  Mr  Landor's  classienl 
associations,  and  habit  of  referring  in  all  cases  to  ancient  forms. 
For  example,  he  divides  Milton's  famous  line, 

<  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep,' 
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into  cbwtyb ;  miidDge  tiig  pmses  at  <  from 'and  *  bottomless/ 
This  is  al^ether  wrong.  The  pause  is  at^bUss,'  and  tbe» 
comes  an  anapssst^ 'wfaich  burriesus  finely  t#  tbe  close.  How 
could  Mr  Landor  suppose  that  Milton  wo^d  suddenly  begin 
dancing  to  hell  in  this  manner,  in  daetyls  ? 

^  With  tfa^m  fr5m  |  bliss  15  thS  |  bott^l^s  dSSpI 

In  the  same  mistaken  way,  he  asks  by  what  ingenuity  we  cair 
erect  into  a  verse  another  of  Milton's  lines — 

•  *  In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light  ?  • 
We  answer,— by  a  pause   at    *  bliss,*   with   a    corresponding 
hurry  on  the  words  '  in  the,*  to  warrant  it,  and  heighten  the 
luxury  of  the  repose, — 

*  In  the  bosom  of  bliss and  light  of  light.' 

These  are  among  th^  niceties  of  the  art  musical,  which  Mr 
Landor  is  often  curiously  indifferent  to.  He  even  quotes  a 
&raous  chorus  from  Samson  Agonistes,  in  proof  that  Milton 
must  hare  ^intended'  it  to  be  inharmonious.  Oh,  no!  The 
great  poet  had  no  such  intention.  In  that  kind  of  half- 
prose  and  half-verse,  lay  the  earnestness  which  was  meant,  there, 
to  Constitute  the  soul  of  the  music.  Mr  Landor  proceeds- 
to  allude,  with  infinite  scorn,  to  those  writers  of  English 
verse  who  think  it  necessary,  as  he  says,  to  ^  shovel  in  the  dust 

*  of  a  discord*  now  and  then.  But  shovelling  in  the  dust  of  a 
discord,  is  not  a  good  metaphor ;  nor  is  good  musical  reason- 
ing implied  in  it, — as  musicians  would  tell  Mr  Landor.  The 
use  of  the  discord  is  a  principle  in  music,  and  an  exquisite 
increase  of  the  harmony.  There  is  not  a  more  honied  drop  in 
music  than  what  is  technically  called  the  ^  resolution  of  the  dis- 

*  coi'd  ;*  that  is  to  say^  the  note  that  follows  it,  and  which  it  i» 
intended  to  prepare.  We  are  reminded  of  the  pleasing  lines  of 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt^  which  happen  to  be  much  to  the  purpose : 

<  Sorrow^  to  him  that  has  a  true^touch'd  ear, 
Is  but  the  discord  of  a  warbling  sphere ; 
A  lurking  contrast,  which,  though  harsh  it  be, 
Distils  the  next  note  more  deliciously.' 

Now,  since  Mr  Landor,  through  the  coarse  mouth  of  his^ 
friend  Person,  accuses  the  Scotch  in  particular,  in  one  of  these 
interpolated  passages  of  the  conversation  with  Southey,  of  a 
'  scabby  and  frostbitten  ear  for  harmony,'  we  think  that  we  may 
fairly  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  might  not  pay  back 
the  compliment.  He  instances  in  the  same  Dialogue,  for  see^ 
saw  sameness,  the  celebrated  lines  in  Douglas^  ^  This  is  the 
*.  place — the  centre  of  the  grove,'  &c.  We  do  not  care  greatly 
for  these  ver£^es,  though  we  should  somewhat  reluctantly  stir- 
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reader  a; «^rt{^  fidlroolk(>y. ifoodMSs  fek}  I^mMb^  faiif  .imtiisijff 
nsMod  Mi*.L«taid^Q  o6rca«fi9><wb€tr^  tbiibiamensi«99it|kbir  9Hn' 
notift  Ut^i  deafaraMe/iaiid  :wpi3e»M/vfe-t4*jr8i  .wbtae^ft^^  ioieolMife 
ift.tadnftoae.the  ide»^f 'Calinfiesaf  01  fmMMat..  i  JU^abyitdtetiVei 
have  shown  that  he  (toe8/iMi(lipi!Ove)htfMel^j0ipiofei«3$9i»n^of',lb^ 
right  to  adv^oQp  tbM:  oartiooa^  reproac]»>..  : X^fi^^flt &n  illustra- 
tixm.  Qi  h^fj^pm^iytiieT^  aye  some  ^ho,.  ia  a,few,y,j^T8«jC^a.leafli 
all  the  Barmoffy  of  AUan/ Rain^y^  ,oc  Burns ^  biit.t^^  ace 
others  who  m^ist  gp  into  another. state  Q^^^q^^nce  for  thui 
felicity*  We  leave  ttie  sulijec^  with  one  example  more.  Hi 
tells  us  .that  no  authority  will  ifecoacile'^  h^na-  to  tolt-c^tls  6£ 
proper  names;  and 'then  he  quotes^  in  proof  a  line  fl^W' Milton* 
which  surely,  even  fpr  the  repetition  oF  the  ^cc^nte/ is^iiiMt 
lovely: 

'XiE^incelot,  .or1?6Uas,  or  P^Ueiioi^/ 

We  donDt,  bojff^vet,  on  this  or  ai^^y  o^her  9ut)jpQ)«  remaio  lopg 
out -of  tenpeit  witb-iMr  LanfikoD.  A  nobie  ;ti<c^bV  af^g^perow, 
fancy,  setsjaiU.to.qFightSiagaiA^  Wejpb^Qf'^  a(helktttlfi4t>iwer|Uoa 
in  one  of  the  finest i of  aU  th4^fymv^T^^%ieia»9,(t^}^J^.Gi^Q^o  wJLt£ 
his  brw^ljbef  Qmn^tmihe  nigbt  h^*S9e  Ms  dealhy^/UpoH'theiu^uFd 
oS  wofldly  Erwnitie*.  Thpyare^w^^dj^  itis  paidji^y.^.jadi*^ 
tinat  view  ;.  tbey  woul^  alw^s  be  all^kjrt^d  by  p^nferelic©/  *  Look 

*  at  any  long  aveiiiue  oftv^i^^by  whiol:^,!^^  tffaYd^l^i'.i^^aitf  pria- 
^  cipal  higlrwajra  is,  protected  ftoeti  tl^  svkxu  TIww^  af  .W  W 
^^inniui^  afve  wid0.  dp^rt;  buA  d»>QS(d.  9^  tb^  ^iq[d<^l9M^t  flaeeL 
^  Thus  happens  it;  fceq^ik^tlyi  \w  o^nluHi^'  ^^Axidiku^  hupp^uis  it 
with  the  ii^fiter  htn)rs^l£;-Mrha|  1^  bad  coi;]^  ];i«£^ref  aiiKl'^ae^er,iA 
the  course  of  li£i^  to  men  ftotn  wbOHfi^  a(;  it9  oiH^I^  b«>wa8,£» 
asunder  ;r-^hav)iifig  liad'Strengih  enii^^igb  to^<|a^))  0rt:g)K)d:  se^se 
to  temper  and  aasuage^  not  a?  i^w  of'  Jiits ^earli^f .^lu^ositie^*  Iq 
these-  olmssioai  Dialogfues  we  s^e  i«i««tyJnM9ii»jC^94i  .  tn.tbiK  tddv* 
tions  to  EubuU4^s  a»d  D^^tpsthenes^i  tfx  Anaqf^^m  and  Poly- 
crates^    and,  above  alj,  to  the  divine  JE^u^s^,  depntius^  (md 

Ternissa; — tbe  laat^  perhaps  the  masterpieco!  lOl.alU  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  cheerftiV  philosoph«ti  (and>  ki  ki  deUgiitfuUy  dis- 
charged)'to  §bow  how  polenfiqs  serve  JMei^  ijll,.ftnd  tl^e  Gods  no 
better;  How  tti^y  mar.  what  ia  solic^  inJearthry^  blis^  by  aniaiosities^ 
and  disseHSibnfi^and  intercept  the  spacLjo/'^a^iire  to  which  the 
weary  and  tte  sorrowful  wouJa  look  up.  xi?;ception&nevertheless» 
there  are.  l^atters  are  retained  in.m^ny  of  the  *t)Taloga*es  we 
could  wish  to  have  been  dispejised  with;  arguiji^nts  enlarged 
that  would  have  borne  cooapjession;  and  declamations,  reiterated 
which  force  frp^.us  the  unavoidable!  Ci<«r!Po/w? ?    /There  are 

•  jiatij)Q9,  it  ^  regprMf^  w>*icli  aJmAeur  vrpws  and^  javelins  at 
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^-cotirse  tftVotf^h^  fhfe  heavfens  tbtpi  dt»*foohed*  more  At^tHy  W»» 
*iftey  iasued  lortH'J  agaiti  to  sfaetJ  Hght  ori  tffefir  antagonists.' 
^^TJie^^wfent  on^^atf  alf  ttfe  Whllfe  i^  tflelt  p\>ert*  sereiifty  attd 
f[pl(?afneas',,t|^rQUg^  unobstructed  J^aliKs^  witlvout  dinaihutiop  and 
^  without  delay.  It  was  ohly  tie*  t^wle  world  below  thai^  was  iii 
*  darkness.'  Some  enthusiasts  miglit  even  apply  this  image  to 
Mb  Iga«4it^8'  toiitihtftfd  aMautoi  on  Flatd^  ^ '  iL.  tbas  /dareetion, 
#ertaM)^^ihif '  iibatas^«€bMi  of< ^hor  oMri  soiiihositisiu  There  is{  nd 
€!«>¥ersa<)kiitti'ikM»rft\imlai^ed)  Chaiii:  tfials^<>f  iJiMM^cfrtB^vamf^J^^^ 
anct  n«ve»  Afe^  imm  Tub  tNX'iPbocft  so^>i|M«jfff  soehiglittenogy 
aadki«i]cii^'dfia4lTl'indsffid«6,^^  jaildi  kvcesaiaiV  firBi  >/.  The 

€}ycd«'  >p]^U8llv  fakas«li  n<ix  iumwireD  cf  i  fiue^i^wonlU;  na  dealer  'in 
tbd  |>kmt8^o$'phitiatcfo  jndvi9:;,aii  tkeifvliile  eovttringbiff 
9di««l;'^t^tiHi'triitii>»«pioat  ioMf  ioa^ivo^gaiilaac^.  aToiice  befta^ 
tiseot  Mid*  tiioit  dd«d^i~  Never  did  va^ged  heejp^  s^  -carjpy  it 
s^WMUftnaAiedrf$»eittnd  pecfhinedthkiii.  Mr  LiMdorsweUi^oufe 
ftl#  Skiojffeait,  Alj.tb&  A«heiMfl|n'  shsiskii  in4»  ODodiiiig.  The 
^tmpl^  plffed^vefi;^ed«1»efe^^okQdldc»t▼esttavf  6f<Pla^  d/windfas 
t#4»ird^;— tli^9iioriV6trail^  bbreadbaie^  cWphky  cil^akof  Diogeto^' 
bdciiM]tfi^aie)iii«liia»(i  Mid(^  / 

^  *Mr^Z;emdof9,  i«  dYorb^  lil^siaipraetMal,iilwttlsc:thAir  d^poe^ 
pfaito«opliir^  H«  waktts  positive,  iise<fil|:imttaUd  tesidiK  Tkd 
dy^reAcetb^tW^en:  sudi''  iiea«»od«rs(a»iRial»  and  Saooa;  teHiny/ 
k'tbe/'vUflEevenc^lletw^^  a^  pliant  UuBuriaxU^  tttig^i  waving  baekw 
waMb  ai(d(fbrward^4iii  thm  sutnmitiol  a>  tusei;*  anda'soonci^  adfiv 
tr^ll-ereosdnedw^iyngbMffcd^^ivith  aifbrulethat  g^ieUs  «eifai  a^is 
]M^dfd)4Rtiy  th&^tound^  «nd  makes  ei^nery^st^pi  secvc^  iie  tUnka 
tAM«'pbiI^pliy*»k<MAd'iioe  sayi^tliingsito  ttniee  piiopie/stare'  anA 
iinmd^  b«tttoMg8'td  withhold  thBHk^htjkQ&%ritiomutmti^  sasi 
WMi^erin^  ;-^dlat  6bi4  sho«iUrpiiv<«tbes^ee«8v-aiBifno<^thb  docidsi^ 
hisimyTA^  b&pim  a(»ide  ikU  tW^tfnHiMtitikliy/whiaBbiiiiriG^miair 
Ik-iKfldd  h^w^i&t  tdbe  IsMt  4[)|tta0tttr  eff^a;dM|fu9y'bee»iii«king  npoxf 
ldie>i€i#i^;raii€t  d)eolM<^SctAa«  herecdgrmey^k^  kigbevahniu  at 
^iioftoii^her  thatn4oBniu]de'rentote^ehim!g»  tang{Kle^;,do)»mQftn  i^  ^ 
^flctan^Jrely  melfo^' iiMfhL  tUingsestomivei'y^sommon^'afid  to  kavd  * 
^  Ib^^  »^ieQ»savyi  Ibi^ihe^ iasix-  fi(uCt  ke  is  Ikd^  Ubdy  to>  feroe 
MiniiiiivyTou' tMfe> p*oii»t i^tfndV  ^a  long'as'  disagreemenr e^dsts^ 
iikefk  mlkiU  sli!btttstNion^'1Ki(ehd^getti»B  of  Plisiiti^^a»Aa^v«nemtMiii 
^iehi  witt'Htfi^gtf Md'er  a^^wti^  1^  Landau's*  eloAU«atJ>7oic0^ 

MGtijanciiloqiient  anS  8onor6us,\tis  (Plato's)  lii'ngs  s^em  to  play  the'Ket- 
ferfbr  th^  abatn^e  of  tt»e  lijpartl..  MsfitJagfVtion'is  tb^  m(^  conspicubns, 
Bttoy6*titr*y  sii'fellftigbilfe\vs'oTer'xftisoiiT*tJfe(f^ depths;  TOere  «i^e  his 
Hi^  ttt^ndtos(  th\^e  ore  hi^^wj^ig^d^nd^  Hi^tMt^Ming  o6r^ttjiM^ 
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and  his  shooting. stars.  More  of  true  wiadcMB*  noeo.of  irnttffrortbjr 
manliness,  more,  of  promptitude  and  power  to  keop  y^n.  steady  aad 
straightfprward  on  the  perilous  road  of  life,  may  be  found  in  the  little 
manual,  of  Epictetus,  which  I  could  write  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand^ 
than  there  i?  in  all  the  rolling  and  redui^dant  volumes  of  this  mighty. 
Khetoriciani  which  you  may  begin  to  ^transcribe  on  the  summit  of  the 
great  Pyramid,  carry  down  over  the  Sphynx  at  the  bottom,  and  continue 
on  the  sands  half-way  to  Memphis/ 

^  We  can  afford  but  a  few  lines  mere  to.  thi^reroioa  of  the 
Old  Conversations*  The.  notices  of  Italian  life  and  manners  ia 
Leopold  and  President  du  Fatpf  receive  \axge  additions.  This 
is  one  of  those  Dialogues  wkich  have. contributed  mu«h  to  our 
knowledge  of  tlie  beautiful  country  in.  wbicli  Mr  Landor  resided 
many  years.  He  is  as  intimate  with  it  as  a  native^  and  loves  it 
well ;  but  not  a  fault  of  its  government  or  religion  escapes,  him  ; 
and,  Cosmopolite  as  he  is,  he  is  most  emphatically,  on  these  suIk 
jeets,  an  Englishman  also.  He  never  subserved  an  over^fear  or 
an  over-admiration  of  Napoleon.  He  will  not  suffer  French  buUy* 
ings  in  Tahiti  or  in  Algeria  to  pass  undenounced  or  underided* 
And  whatever  praise  or  blame  he  gives  in  this  direction,  is  ratified 
with  the  downright  echo  of  a  doubled-up  English  fist*  He  has» 
withal,  a  salutary  hatred  of  war :  he  would  be  strong,  but  only 
to  keep  down  that  foul  abuse  and  wicked  absurdity,  which  ciy 
havoc  against  the  weakness  of  nations.  It  is  a  shrewd  remark 
we  find  thrown  out  in  one  of  these  passages,  that  the  Frendi 
have  always  undervalued  the  English,  since  the  English  con- 
quered and  rendered  them  tributary ;  and  that  the  Enelishmaa 
has  always  looked  up  to  the  Frendiman,  since  he  threw  the 
Frenchman  down  and  tied  his  wrists  behind  him.  We  are  glad 
to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  moderation,  Mr  Landor 
can  ^  loolc  up '  too;  and  that  not  a  few  old  an ti- Galilean  caprices 
are  visible  in  his  Dialogues  no  longer.  It  is  true  that,  when 
we  are  displeased  with  any  thing,  we  are  unable  to  confine 
the  displeasure  to  one  spot ;  and  are  apt  to  dislike  every  thing  a 
little  when  we  dislike  any  thing  much ;  but,  even  in  relation  to 
French  Tragedy,  Mr  Landor  so  far  conquers  his  displeasure  as 
to  make  some  agreeable  admissions.  He  has  found  in  it,  he  says, 
(speaking  in  his  own  person,)  some  of  the  finest  didactic  poetry 
in  the  world  ;  ^  peculiarly  adapted  both  to  direct  the  reason  and 
^  to  control  the  passions  ;*  and  he  compares  their  Drama  to  a 
well-lighted  saloon  of  graceful  eloquence,  *  where  the  sword-knol 

*  is  appended  by  the  hanjd  of  Beauty,  and  where  the  snuff-box  is 
'  composed  of  such  brilliants  as,  after  a  peace  or  treaty,  Kinga 

*  bestow  on  Diplomatists.'  There  is  also,  in  die  dialogue  of 
Bomamu  and  M^^Udherbefr^-wioBg  additions  worthy  of  the  ex* 
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qcusite  or%maI — a  fine  piece  of  just  and  proud  eloquence  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Genevan ;  to  the  effect  that,  while  others 
eling  to  a  city,  to  a  faction,  to  a  family,  the  French,  in  all  their 
fortunes,  cling  to  France.  The  remarks  on  Montesquieu,  in  the 
same  insertion,  are  inimitable.  In  connexion  with  it  we  may 
name,  too,  several  happy  touches  in  the  charming  Conversation 
of  Bosmet  and  the  Duchess  of  Fontanges;  and  when  we  have 
added,  of  the  remaining  Dialogues,  that  the  most  striking  and 
large  insertions  will  be  found  in  those  of  Barrow  and  Newton^ 
Landor  and  Visitors^  James  the  First  and  Isaac  Casaubon, 
and  of  Peterborough  and  Penn  (in  the  last  roost  especially,)  we 
may — ^first  quoting  from  these  passages  a  few  disconnected 
thoughts  we  find  it  difficult  to  pass — proceed  to  mention  briefly 
the  New  Conversations. 

*  Year  former  conversation  has  made  me  think  repeatedly  what  a 
number. of  beautiful  words  there  are  of  which  we  never  think  of  esti- 
mating the  value,  as  there  are  of  blessings.  How  carelessly,  for  example, 
do  we  (not  we,  but  people) say,  «*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  you**  No 
other  language  has  this  beautiful  expression,  which,  like  some  of  the 
most  lovely  flowers,  loses  its  charms  for  want  of  close  inspection.  When 
I  consider  the  deep  sense  of  these  very  simple  and  very  common  words, 
I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  coming  from  afar  through  the  air,  breathed 
forth,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  elements,  for  the  nature  of  my 
sympathy.' 

P  *  The  Arts  cannot  long  exist  without  the  advent  of  Freedom.  From 
every  new  excavation  whence  a  statue  rises,  there  rises  simultaneously 
a  bright  vision  of  the  age  that  produced  it ;  a  strong  desire  to  bring  it 
back  again ;  a  throbbing  love,  an  inflaming  regret,  a  resolute  despair, 
beautiful  as  Hope  herself:  and  Hope  comes  too  behind.' 


'"  ^  How  refreshing,  how  delicious,  is  a  draught  of  pure  home-drawn 
English,  from  a  spring  a  little  sheltered  and  shaded,  but  not  entangled 
in  the  path  to  it,  by  antiquity ! ' 

'  <  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear,  "  He  has  humour  rather  than  wit^ 
Here  the  expression  can  only  mean  pleasantry :  for  whoever  has  humour 
has  wit ;  although  it  does  not  foHow  that  whoever  has  wit  has  humour. 
Humour  is  wit  appertaining  to  character,  and  indulges  in  breadth  of 
drollery,  rather  than  in  play  and  brilliancy  of  point.  Wit  vibrates  and 
spirts  ;  hutnour  springs  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  fountain,  and  runs  on. 
In  Congreve  you  wonder  what  he  will  say  next :  in  Addison  you  repose 
on  what  is  said,  listening  with  assured  expectation  of  something  con* 
genial  and  pertinent.  The  French  have  little  humour,  because  they 
have  little  character :  they  excel  all  nations  in  wit  because  of  their 
levity  and  sharpness.  The  personages  on  their  theatre  are  generic' 
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<  We*  net  only  oweourbittb  to  womepfh  bnt^lio  ^»e  b«Werp<nt  of  ♦^ 
evocation  ;  amd  if  we  were  iiot  diTided  aftor  tlieiff  first  leSBiDi  weilfaMili 
continne  to  lire  in  a  widening  circle  of  brothertamd  sisteis  att  enrtireab 
After  our  iofanej  and  removal  from  home,  l))e  use  of  tJie  rod  is  tin 
piaHcipal  tbinf^  we  leariik  of  onr,  alien  preceptors;  and^  jcatcbing  their 
dictatorial  language,  we  soon  begin  to  exercise  tbeir  instrument  of  ea* 
forcing  it,  and  swing  it  right  and  left^  even  after  we  ere  paralysed  bj 
agei  and  until  Death's  hand  strikes  it  out  of  oufs.' 


'  Shame  upon  liistoriao^  and  ,pe4agog^es  foe  cix^ithig  the  wont 
passions  of  youth  by  the  display  of  fiUao  giorjes !  If  your  seligioo 
bath  any  truth  or  influence,  hejr  professors  will  extinguish  the  pro- 
montory lights,  which  only  allure  to  breakers.  They  will  be  assidnoos 
in  teaching  the  young  and  ardent  that  great  abilities  do  not  constitute 
great  men,  without  the  right  and  unremitting  application  of  them;  and 
thatj  in  the  sight  of  Humanity  and  Wisdom,  it  )»  better  to  eiecl  ene 
oottage  than  to  demolish  a  htuidred  cities*  Down  to  the  present  dtf 
we  have  been  taught  little  else  than  falsehood.  We  have  been  told  to 
4e  this  thing  and  that;  we  have. been  told  we  ehaU-  be  pomahed  wkm 
we  do;  but  at  the  same  time  we  atc^ ahowB^by,  the  finger  thai  prutpeiiy 
and  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  all  abou^  us,  reet  upon  other  and  very  di^ 
ferent  foundations.  Now,  do  the  ears  or  the  eyea  aeduee  tli^  moat  estiljj 
and  lead  the  most  directly  totiie  heart  ?  But  both  oyoa  and  ciafs  ^ 
won  over,  aad  aJiike  arepecsvaded  to  corrupt  us*' 

The  Conversations  which  have  not  before  been  coUectedj  are 
in  Bumber  forty-four  j  but  of  these,  twenty  have  bees  prwUdi 
Qhiefly  in  periodical  publicationa.     The  remaining  twenty*feor 
are  now  given  to  the  wodd  for  tlie  first  time*     Wo  oao  ool) 
briefly  sp^dc  of  them,  as  we  bave  said ;  but  they  sbow,  in  uadi' 
minished  force  and  vivacky,  every  characteritlic-of  Mr  Landof^i 
genius.     Any  writer  might  have  built,  upon  these  composidoDS 
alxxne,  an  enxluring  reputation.     The.  same   beaiUies  aud  ^^ 
fiaime  faults  retcur ;  but  the  latter  in  diminished  intensity*    Thqr 
have  matter  as  various,  and  character  as  opposite  aad  en^* 
vening ; — as  much  to  occupy  -the  intellect  of  the  tbougbtfolf 
.and  as  much  to  satisfy  the  imagination  of  the  lively.     Tfaeyiorm 
an  after-course,  in  short,  worthy  of  the  original  banquet ; — ^ft^ 
with  the  sam^  solid  viands,  the  same  delicate  raritiaa*  and  spark- 
ling wines ;  the  like  vases  of  bumisfaed  gold  on  the  board,  tke 
like  Btatues  of  antique  marble  gracing  the  ebanriber^^^bul  t^ 
-fiery  richjiess  of  the  vases  showiwg  dark  to  imperfect  vision,  Mi 
the  pure  Greek  on  the  plinths  of  the  imarMe  not  easy  to  c«n««* 
appreciation.  -  .        ■ 

Four  of  these  new  IMalogues  seem  to  us  to  stand  out  pre- 
eminently from  the.  rest.  These  are  Lucian  and  Tlmoihtnh 
Marvel  and  Parker^  Emperor  of  China  0i(t  hU  Miniver,  and 
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MsbmeCtoH^mi  Calvin,  In  these  the  dramatic  tone  is  as  perfect 
^  erBty  otbcor  qnaUty  io  the  icoin position  ;  and  we  .may  doubt  if,' 
in  any  other  eqiml  portion  of  Mr  Laodor's  wriiiqgg,  there  will  be 
found  so  muck  beauty  and  fitness,  so  much  point  and  gusto,  .so 
much  condensation  and  streng'tb.  We  have  heard  his  friei^d 
Southey  characterize  his^tyle,  as  uniting  the  poignancy  of  Cham- 
pagne toithe  body  of  old  English  October;  and  nowhere,  as- 
suredly, but  in  Bacon  or  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  do  we  find  Prose* 
Poetry  to  compare  with  his, — in  weight  and  brilliancy,  or  in  won- 
derful suggestiveneas.  What  Lucian  says  of  Aristotle  in  the  lat- 
ter respect,  we  may  apply  to  him.  Whenever  he  presents  to  his 
leaders*  one  full-blown  thought,  there  are  several  buds  about  it 
Vihlah  are  to  open  in  the  cool  of  the  study.  He  makes  us  learn 
even  more  than, he  teaches.  Without  hesitation  we  say  of  these 
four  Dialogu/esy  and  eminently  of  that  between  Marvel  and 
jParAer^  Uiat  they  contain  a  subtle  discrimination  of  character^ 
aad  passages:  of  feeling  and  philosophy,  pathetic,  lofty,  and  pro- 
laiAnd,  which  we  shomd  not  know  where  to  equal  in  any  living 
writer,  and  in  very  few  of  those  who  are  immortal. 

The, idea  of  iim  Emperor  of  China  and  his  Minister  is  not 
taJsen  from  either  Mx)j;itesquieu  or  Goldsmith,  The  aim  is  dif- 
ferent; and  would  have  delighted  the  author  of  Candide.  The 
Emperor  has  heard/ and  seen  so  much  evil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
penetrated  into  his  dominions,  that  he  conceives  an  idea  of  Chris- 
tiana  as  -the  moat  quarrelsome  and  irreconcilable  of  all  men ; 
^nd,  resolving  to  introduce  a  few  of  their  first-rate  zealots  to 
«ow  divisions  and  animosities  among  the  Tartars,  dispatches  his 
Minister  to  Enrope  for  that  purpose*  But  the  voyage  being 
tedious,  Tsing-Ti,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  of  his^master* 
is  able  in  the  course  of  it  to  make*  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  the  Bible;  and  when  he  lands  in  London,  lesolves,  by  way  of 
being  in  the  fiashion,  to  shape  his  conduct  entirely  by  its  precepts* 
He  fearsj  indeed,. that >he  cannot  go  the  whole  leqgth  of  the  cQm«> 
itaandolent  to  out, off  his  right  (hand  if  it  offend  him ;  but  he  will 
try  to  do'iii^  best.  WitS  what  success  the  reader  may  hero 
pjefrdeive,  in  a  passage  written  in  the  best  style  of.  Voltaire.  , 

*  1  myself  did  not  aim  precipitately  at  this  perfection,  btit  in  order  td 
he  well  received,  in  the  country.  I  greatly  wished  the  favonr  of  a  hlaW 
on  the  rigpht  cheek.  (Unfortunately  I  got  several  on  the  left  before  t 
succeed^.  At  last  I  w^s  so  happy  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  a  rao0l 
hearty  icuff  under  the  socket  of  the  right  eye,  giving"  me  all  those  vagoe 
colours  which  we  Chinese  reduce  into  regular  features,  or  into  strange  pos-^ 
tures  of  the  body,  by  .means  of  glasses.  As  soon  as  I  knew  pasitivelf 
whether  my  head  was  remaining  on  my  neck  or  not,T  turned  my  left  cheek 
Cor.tha  testimooyfof  mjf,  faith.  ^  The  assailant  cursed  me  and  kicked  me  t 
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tLe  byestanders,  instead  of  calling  me  Christian,  called  me  Tark  and 
Malay ;  and,  instead  of  humble  and  modest,  the  most  impudent  dog  and 
devil  they  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  praised  God, 
since  at  last  I  had  been  admitted  into  so  pure  and  pious  a  country,  that 
even  this  action  was  deemed  arrogant  and  immodest.' 

In  short,  poor  Tsing-Ti  finds  Christianity  to  be  every  where 
known  and  confessed  as  so  excellent,  undeniable,  and  divine  i^ 
thing,  that  no  man  needs  to  practise  it  at  all.  Indeed  a  man 
is  not  permitted  at  once  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  call  himself 
so.    ^  He  may  take  what  division  he  likes ;  he  may  practise  the 

*  ordinances  of  Christ  without  assuming  the  name,  or  he  may 

*  assume  the  name  on  condition  that  he  abstain  from  the  ordi- 
nances.' A  series  of  remarkable  experiences,  as  wisely  as  amus- 
ingly detailed,  settles  this  conclusion  in  the  Minister's  mind,  and 
he  returns  to  his  imperial  Master  to  lay  both  at  his  feet.  But 
his  Master  cannot  credit  what  he  is  told.  He  is  especially  incre- 
dulous as  to  what  Tsing-Ti  tells  him  of  the  Ministers  of  Christi* 
anity.  He  is  sadly  afraid  that  he  has  purposely  set  his  face  againsi 
the  Priests^  for  no  better  reason  than  because  he  could  not  find  his 

favourite  Christianity  among  them.  The  Minister,  nevertheless, 
sticks  to  his  point ;  and  continues  to  astound  his  Majesty  by  new 
revelations  from  his  budget. 

'  TsiNG-Ti.  A  priest  of  the  first  order,  on  which  it  is  not  incumbent 
either  to  preach  or  sing,  either  to  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emolument 
of  which  the  amount  is  greater  than  the  consolidated  pay  of  a  thousaad 
soldiers,  composing  the  king's  body-guard. — Emperor.  Did  they  tell 
thee  this  ? — Tsing-Ti.  They  did. — Emperor.  And  dost  thou  believe 
it? — TsiNG-Ti.  I  do.— Emperor.  Then,  Tsing-Ti,  thou  hast  belief 
enough  for  both  of  us.' 

The  end  of  it  is,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Minister  are  bin  i» 
compound  their  differences,  by  falling  back  upon  a  hearty  agree* 
ment  of  admiration  for  their  own  native  teacher,  Confucius^ 
Beautifully  says  the  Emperor,  and  wisely  as  beautifully : 

'  My  children  will  disdain  to  persecute  even  the  persecutor,  but  will 
blow  away  both  his  fury  and  his  fraudulenoe.  The  philosopher  whom  my 
house  respects  and  venerates,  Kong-Fu-Tsi,  is  never  misunderstood  by 
the  attentive  student  of  bis  doctrines ;  there  is  no  contradiction  in  them, 
no  exaction  of  impossibilities,  nothing  above  our  nature,  nothing  beloir 
it.  The  most  vehement  of  his  exhortations  is  to  industry  and  concord, 
the  severest  of  his  denunciations  is  against  the  self- tormentor,  vice.  He 
entreats  us  to  give  justice  and  kindness  a  fair  trial,  as  conductresses  to 
happiness,  and  only  to  abandon  them  when  they  play  us  false.  He  as- 
sures U8  that  every  hour  of  our  existence  is  favourable  to  the  sowing  or 
the  gathering  of  some  fruit ;  and  that  sleep  and  repose  are  salutary  re* 
pasts,  to  be  enjoyed  at  stated  times,  and  not  to  be  long  indulged  nor 
frequently  repeated.    He  is  too  honourable  to  bold  out  bribes,  too  gentle 
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to  hold  out  tlp^reats ;  he  says  onlji  *  satisfy  your  conscience ;  and  you 
will  satisfy  your  God.'  But  antecedently  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
conscience,  he  takes  care  to  look  into  it  minutely,  to  see  that  it  hangs 
commodiously  and  lightly  on  the  breast,  that  all  its  parts  be  sound,  and 
all  its  contents  in  order,  that  it  be  not  contracted,  nor  coyered  with 
cobwebs,  nor  crawled  oyer  with  centipedes  ahd  tarantulas/ 

The  Dialogue  of  Melancihon  and  Calvin  follows,  as  a  set-ofiF  to 
iiat  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister,  No  disputable  sacred  doc- 
trine but  is  interpreted  by  Melancthon  in  favour  of  the  culprit 
*  Such  is  man ;  the  benevolent  judge  is  God.*  No  fierce  invo- 
cation by  Calvin  that  is  not  turned  to  charity  and  peace.  Thus 
may  that  weapon,  so  tremendous  when,  in  the  hands  of  th^ 
Prenchman,  wielded  by  man  against  man — the  *  arm  of  the  gos- 
<  pel' — be  endowed  in  those  of  the  milder  German,  like  the  fabled 
spear  of  old  mythology,  with  the  faculty  of  healing  the  saddest 
wound  its  most  violent  wielder  can  inflict.  Such  is  the  lesson 
taught  in  this  beautiful  dialogue. 

<  We  fancy/  says  Melancthon — <  that  all  our  inflictions  are  sent  us 
directly  and  immediately  from  above:  sometimes  we  think  it  in  piety  and 
contrition,  but  oftener  in  moroseness  and  discontent.  It  would,  howeyer, 
he  well  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  causes  of  them.  We  should  probably 
'find  their  origin  in  some  region  of  the  heart  which  we  never  had  well 
explored,  or  in  which  we  had  secretly  deposited  our  worst  indulgences. 
The  clouds  that  intercept  the  heavens  from  us,  come  not  from  the  hea* 
T^ns,  but  from  the  earth.' 

The  conversation  closes  thus.  In  the  idea  of  the  profound 
/Novalis,  that  the  true  Shekinah  is  man,  lay  the  thought  that 
had  possessed  Melancthon. 

*  Melavcthok.    Calyin  I  I  beseech  you,  do  you  who  guide  and 

fovern  so  xs^ny,  do  you  (whateyer  others  may)  spare  your  brethren. 
)oubtful  as  I  am  of  lighter  texts,  blown  backward  and  forward  at  the 
opening  of  opposite  windows,  I  am  convinced  and  certain  of  one  grand 
^immovable  verity.  It  sounds  strange;  it  sounds  contradictory.-— Calvin. 
i  am  curious  to  hear  it.^-MsLANOTHOK.     You  shall.    This  is  the 
tenet.     There  is  nothing  on  earth  divine  beside  humanity.' 

In  a  section  of  Lucian  and  Timotheus  the  same  subject  is  pur- 
sued.    Timotheus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Christians, 
^pes  and  proposes  to  his  cousin  Lucian,  that  they  should  lay 
.their  he^ds,  together  and  compose  '  a  merry  dialogue  on  the 
*  Priests  of  Ims.'     But  the  Priests  of  Isis  had  been  with  Lucian 
Just  before^  to  propose  a  merry  dialogue  on  the  new  sect  of 
Christians.   And  be tw<een  the  two  claimants  for  his  scourge,  stands 
the  great  Greek  satirist  and-  philosopher ;  witty,  sarcastic,  elo- 
^iM^t»  and  most  imi>artiaUy  observant.     Thou^^h  less  than  a 
ceututy  had  passed  sinee  the  death  of  the  Divme  Founder  of 
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ChristiatiUy,  tKe  thorny  an*  bitter  Aoe  of  dfedewrfate  i*«i  o«  <bb 
jtim©  In  full  flower,  on  the  steps  of  thie  Chrisrtito  'tbtiipl)»| — and 
Lucian  tas  no  mercy  for  those  who  havfe  tended  and  chemhed'it* 
.H»  is  not,  at  the  «aaie  time,  without  grave  errors  of  his  own,  in 
the  directioj^pf. doubt  and  Jinfidj^lity »; — so  muictf  was  needful  to 
^6  portrait; — :hut  in  hi^  seFerent  admiration  for  the.  character 
of  Christ,  and  iin  hi^r  warnine^s  and  denunciations  of ithe  ei^l  that 
will  result  fco.m  e^Qxy  practical  denial,  of  his  doetriheS,  tHere  is 
jaaatter  of  thojaght  :ai>d  agreement  for  all  Christian  mindd.     Iti$ 
,to  no  purpose  bi3  cousin  accuses  htm  of  turning  ihto  tidictil^  the 
4rue  s^nd  nply.     li^ptT^er  words,  he  answers,  to  turii  myself  \ntx> 
ja  fooL  .  *  pfi  who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth,  llnd^  it 
"^  his  hand  a  blade  withput  a  hilt.    T{ie  most  sparkling' and  pointed 
^  Bfune  of  wit  flicke^rs  and  expires  against  tbe  incombustible  walls 
*  of  her  sajictuary.'     It  is  m  vain  TiAotteus  fortified.  himsefiT 
with  Plato :  Lucian,  without  more  ad'6^  undertakes  ,to  deKioIish 
Plato.    And,  with  whatever  success  we  m^y  think  this  attempted, 
the  peculiarity  and  boldness  or  pur  daringf  Jiwifi,  of  Samosatsi,  is 
certainly  inimilably, caught     There  is  noihihg  too  high  or  too 
low  foi:  fai^  humour  s^nd  eloqu^nqe*^  Into  t^e  thrice-armed  breasts 
of  priests  aiid  philasophers,  of  conqperofs,  ^tafesn^cn,  ,^nd  graift- 
marians,  he  sboots .  his  poisoned  arpows^   ,  W<^,  nUght  abject  to  a 
^it^atif  of  ooeadional  v«risimtlitiHie  in  tfae  styie,;«rHJ)ut  Uj  beside  a/1 
fair  allowance  of  lightness  and  buffoonery,  .we  ihaire  wflfteaoes 
toiioe»tipalijlt8^a^;«8.thpse.of  Plai(^h^ii??«^lf.f.:agJooi9^  9<oiMen- 
4ri^tion  ajOd!;gr^d^ur,ih^  Tacitus  ;q(»uld  W4]y^h|^y^.e^<^etl^; 
and  even  evidence,  here  and  there,  9L%^^^jm^\^4  ^yi-^^ii  Ioy^ 
4>f  Aristophanes  had  been  loitering,  hal^  nis  life  in  the  PaeciTe 
with  the  Tragedians ;— Itjs,  f/drbap^,  hatflfj^cojliWiBrat^  -t^lteake 
this  an  ^olyectipn !     Here  are  ^(Qw\TTki*kiti^tti^  \^  vik^tlh  tiie 
•reader  may  ju4gp  for  himself  ■  .' .^,        . 

^ Tif(rottiet».  GMrstfi'liueiiml  consiii  LncianI  the^ssmeirf  FUto 
if\\\  be  dfifable ^^ tbatt  ^f  Sedo^tfidi-^J^CPA^NW  i^. wtfl  the  feliblw  arid 
bricks  which-  gttdg^  44  «kim  ereoied  winter  a  pyirteML  I  «Iq[^  noA  kaU 
Sesostrift  ia  much  higb^  estimstios  .than  thpse  ^u^eter  lun^ps  of  matter. 
They,  O  Timotheus!  whp  survWe  the  wr^k  of  ages,  ar^  by  oo  itfel^,  as 
a  body,  tlie  worthiest  of  our  admiratid^.  •  \t  h  in  th«se  li^recks,  ki  in 
those  at  sea^  the  best  tbln^  lif^  not  tflWaj^  safed.  Henvoopft  sid 
enlptj  b^reis  hdb  ,tu>on  the  surftce,  vlikdef  a  deretie  amd  MUMdng  diy, 
wfaed  the  gi'ayefh  tit  depicted  imtig^  of  €^e^<lk>«ls' are  sotStaMUA  »risi>ia 
Ipockfr,  9lM  wh^  those  who  fkioaQ;-  ^r^i^mblaifc  Ji^ttiii  in  JmDided|g«  «qd 
t»ti(iioi6i(|CtfW»<b»ottitedb3i  oakl^tto^       heW/ 
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bn^fUso^  iJ^  ^lof  oplMcalt^  B^k.to^tb :,  ife  is  tka.  office  of  tfav/rtli- 

wl)oJe;fKi(ajj^,U)i;^gboutii^  Jf^  profe8^iQg:lave  andiciuurity  to  Uia^hiuiiam 
1*^1  »^  lMgo»«i  gljawfiPl  d»,B*^^r  dwf,  wi^  |aji  mif\  oo^jbbaiu: ;  iC.fgpQ* 
£b^^  tbii^.tJli9  J^H^Cfin  ^m^eraeo  Go<)»^X 9|^Ad  in. tjbfd^ iuJinms  of  mf 
fiousehold  a  talent  nionthly;.|£«i>rofea^£,t^placeso  mHcb-cirnQdep^ 
bi»-word,  thsU^  jn  regard  4to  worldly  weal,  I  need  take  no  care  foi;  to- 
motirow,  T  accumulate  stores  even  beyond  i;v;bat  would  be  necesVary, 
ihough  I  qtiite  distrusted,  tioth  Hw  proridfefnce^nd  ftis  veracity  ;  Jf,  pror 
^•fii^/ttiiltii^  Ir^iirbd  givelh  to  tfee  pooi^lendeth  to  t%eLor<f/'  I  ijnc^tkrtt 
%be  L«ird^6isMiii4i7,  ond'bai^gie  Tvi^'tliitf  ab<ya««be  amoudt  <»f  the  lobfi^ 
If,  -lindtesnig^  lliaft  l!«ai>»tbeir'<9tenfanii^  knap  nioety^ifte  pavts-  in  «he 
imad^d  as  ^  anoluineBli'Dl  ny>i4tawMi(l9bip,|^i#^v^y  wbeniGod  httm 
Iliir9  andfAiwhes  4^fi'aiidev%;fML  I^fundT^lsb^i"  »»cb  IbiaycM^d  bj;^^ 
■^i?iffi8^i"»reAew^t«i;?.^    ..    ,  .,.  •.    .       .. 


'  Scarcely  ey?ir  n^s-  tbere  been  a  politiejai^^  in  any  free  ^ate,  wkbckuf 

tBucb  falsehood  and  .dVpIi€;ity.    .  I, baVe.  named  ibe  most  illustiipi^.  ex* 

ceptlons.     Slender  and  irregular  lines  ofa  darker  colam*  run  along  the 

brighr  blade  tft^^de'cides  Tbe  .fette  W  natibns,  and  toaj^  Jndeei  be  nece*- 

Buryto  the  perfec^bn  bf  T4:^'^e«^pe!'.    'I'he  'great  warrioi-  "has  usually  h% 

tfin^r  "Hn^^s  ^P  cbara^^i^rj 'tiecestoiy  (1%  may  be)  to  cmiaitrtute  bis  greatf- 

oesAs.     Ni9  tW0m0n'^8ebs  the>4at0e^qiiaxi<»«y  »f  ^&'^m^  M  they 

^iabvanmiT'/aKlittutaii.  *  W0  wantraome iwbiiah  doiiAt  fko  enistep'tie,  And 

wbieh  we  «t»tr.foUoirw}\bn|ldJlo|P0'of.reaalnogj;^w^wantl  Q^bora.^'efc- 

wt^^d  otber^»<^  d4f|i¥4w-  ^  Ther<siftdejr:ei5>bifOgs?;t|4oiiW;})^lk«l  b«^rf- 

^fuLW'MV^XblBTafie^r.vW^tbg^^t  tl^.ieb^  Mivdilfowo^  oiib  pa^sib^^ 

]|^  glided  ai?dfnqdeijat^  byp  beaefidi^t,^jlgbJt^boye>,^  thepceay  of  life 

WQwld.  stagnate  i  and  ztat,  iev^ion^eloquenee^  would^  deajl^  ca^- 

cases;  collapsing. a»d' wastir\g  oii  unprofitable  sand^. /  Tne  vices  of  ^me 

joaen'  (pinsQ  iJhe.Vii't^es'  of  otli^f s,  as  cbrrtiptioil.'is  tlie  parent  of  fert'ifity?. 

'  ^'On-SlroPtfe,  ^ft-qWiblSre^,  ff-yoii^ease  th  ctfH  diyrithAibns  so,  re^tffe 
•ib^i^or  the  iitteMc^t&i<r  #<H4d*  >A' ringed  ^ot^  bai^h  ^tu^  jneradf^a^^ 
iiij't  ^ittloailiedbta^  mid  l^nfKtfohitil  ^wry  booi!  thrtioughmu  ib^ir  feaikl 
tptiUktiatuz  0«  a  wiogod^Aoirdiiadli  lawg^iie  dettwy  oldiatifflte.  Dbva 
winged  word  bath  human  wisdom  been  willing  to  cast  the  immQr%$l<9axllf 
amd.tpjleave.  it .  depeo^t  ff r  all  it^^J^tvifs  l^ppi^eaia^  rit  ,13  because  a 
jgioiA  if  unsuscisptibl^  of  expIanaj^oA,  pf^e^us^  itbey  who.  ,fm^Jqye4.it 
were  impatient  of  anyv  that;  enormous  evils  .have  prevail^dy  not  op^y 
^fUAst^mr  c^jvina^ «enset  .^ut.againat 0^^ 

<  A^eat  .poet  in  ike.hQurs  of  b^s  idjent^s  may  imiulgp  in,  aHegoij; 
h(a%  the  highest  poetical  cb^^cter  wilt  never  ;i;est  oa  so  u^ul^stafUsiidra 
jfoundation*  ,Tlae  poet  must^akejnan  from  God's  hands,  musi  lookinio 
.ev^ry  fibp  ()i^i^:  heart  And  Jbrain^  innet  jkie  ^ble  jto  take  the.  mfgnfticA^t 
warktQ  puei^y^aud  t^  reeonaf  rttct  it%  Wb^n,  tiis  Ubour  isciuv^I^t^y 
let  ^uia. tbfow  hi^selC  ^mppsedly  9u,tbe  eaytli,  wji^  we  little  liPW.wafjy 
of  its  eplbemeral  msects  creep  overlilm.* 
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<  While  I  admired,  with  a  species  of  awe  snch  as  not  Homer  hintself 
ever  impressed  me  with,  the  majesty  and  sanctimony  of  Liry,  I  have 
been  informed  by  learned  Romans  that  in  the  stmctare  of  bis  sentences 
he  is  often  inharmonious,  and  sometimes  uncouth.  I  can  imagine  such 
uncouthness  in  the  Goddess  of  battles,  confident  of  power  and  yictory, 
when  part  of  her  hair  is  waving  round  the  helmet,  loosened  by  the  rapidity 
of  her  descent,  or  the  vibration  of  her  spear/ 

We  must  take  the  same  course  with  Marvel  and  Parker.  The 
reader  will  have  to  judge  of  the  house,  by  a  brick  or  two  takea 
from  its  walls.  The  diaracter  and  position  of  the  speakers, — 
the  Wit  and  the  Church  dignitary , — are  the  same  as  in  the 
Greek  dialogue;  but  the  objects  of  discussion  have  changed 
with  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  talk  is  here  of  Milton,  and  of  the 
danger  and  darkness  that  encompass  him ;  of  the  great  Deeds  and 
Thoughts  that  have  just  been  replaced  in  England  by  trickery 
and  falsehood ;  of  the  transitory  glories  of  worldly  power,  and 
t)f  the  eternal  claims  of  Genius.  They  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  writings  of  Marvel,  the  delightful  wit  and  incorruptible 
patriot,  will  know  what  he  has  himself  said  of  an  accidental 
meeting  with  Parker,  at  the  house  of  Milton,  in  Burnhill  Row ; 
xind  how  they  afterwards  walked  and  wandered  up  and  down 
Moor- Fields,  ^  astrologizing  upon  the  duration,  of  his  Majesty's 
^  Government.'  They  will  remember,  too,  that  Marvel  accuses 
the  Bishop  of  ^frequenting  John  Milton's  incessantly;'  of  in- 
humanely and  inhospitably  insulting  over  his  old  age ;  and  of 
being  no  better  than  a  Juaas,  that  crept  into  all  companies,  to 

Ssr,  trepan,  and  betray  them.  Upon  this  foundation  the 
ialogue  is  built ;  and  we  think  it  Mr  Landor's  masterpiece. 
It  has,  in  greatest  abundance,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writ- 
ing ;  and  is  more  consistently  sustained,  at  a  higher  level,  and 
with  fewer  drawbacks,  than  perhaps  any  other  of  all  these 
Imaginary  Conversations.  What  extracts  we  are  able  to  give^ 
may  not  perfectly  show  this ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
mil  make  the  reader  anxious  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  it  wt 
Umself. 

<  Parker.  Both  Mr  Shakspeare  and  Mr  Milton  have  considerable 
merit  in  their  respective  ways  ;  but  both  surely  are  uneqaal.  Is  it  not 
«o,  Mr  Marvel  ?•— Marvel.  Under  the  highest  of  their  immeasurable 
Alps,  all  is  not  valley  and  verdure :  in  some  places  there  are  frothy 
cataracts,  there  are  the  fruitless  bed^  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are 
dull  and  hollow  glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bad  writer,  or  however  a  very 
indifferent  one,  in  whom  there  lire  no  inequalities.  The  plants  of  sadi 
table-land  are  diminutive^  and  never  wortli  gathering.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man's  eyes  to  which  aH' things  (appear  6f  the  same  magnitude 
and  of  the  same  elevation  ?  You  must  think  nearly  so  of  a  writer  who 
•makes  as  much  of  small  things  as  of  great.  The  vigorous  mind  has  maun* 
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tain§  to  climb  and  vtdleys  to  repose  in.  Is  there  any  sea  without'  its 
Bhoals  ?  On  that  which  the  po^t  navigates,  he  rises  intrepidly  as  the 
wares  rise  round  him,  and  sits  composedly  as  they  subside/ 

tmmmmmmmm 

<  I  hard  often  been  amnscfd  at  thinking  in  what  estimation  the  greatest 
-of  mankind  were  holden  by  their  contempohiries.  Not  even  the  most 
-sagacious  and  prudent  one  could  discover  much  of  them,  or  could  prog- 
nosticate their  future  course  in  the  infinity  of  space !  Men  like  ourselves 
ttre  permitted  to  stand  ne^r,  and  indeed  in  the  very  presence  of  Milton. 
What  do  they  see  ?  t)ark  clothes,  grey  liair,  and  sightless  eyes.  Other 
men  have  better  things :  other  men,  therefore,  are  nobler.  The  stars 
themselves  are  only  bright  by  distance :  ^o  close,  and  all  is  earthy.  But 
vapours  illuminate  these.  From  the  breath  and  from  the  countenance  of 
God  comes  light  on  worlds  higher  than  they :  worlds'  to  which  he  has 
given  the  forms  and  names  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton.' 

*  Who,  whether  among  the  graver  or  less  grave,  is  just  to  woman  ? 
There  may  be  moments  when  the  beloved  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly, 
that  we  are  dearer  to  her  than  life.  Is  not  this  enough  ? — Is  it  not  above 
all  merit  ?  Yet,  if  ever  the  ardour  of  her  enthusiasm  subsides — if  her 
love  ever  loses,  later  in  the  day,  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early  dawn— • 
if  between  the  sigh  and  the  blush  an  interval  is  perceptible — if  the  arm 
mistakes  the  chair  for  the  shoulder-— what  an  outcry  is  there  I — what  a 
proclamation  of  her  injustice  and  her  inconstancy  I — what  an  alternation 
of  shrinking  and  spurning  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart  I  Do  we  ask  within 
if  our  own  has  retained  all  its  ancient  loyalty,  all  its  own  warmth,  and 
alt  that  was  poured  into  it  ?  Often  the  true  lover  has  little  of  true  love 
compared  with  what  he  has  undeservedly  received  and  unreasonably 
exacts/ 

*  But  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  marriage  Is  the  metempsychosis 
of  women ;  that  it  turns  them  into  different  creatures  from  what  they 
were  before.  Liveliness  in  the  girl  may  have  been  mistaken  for  good 
temper;  the  little  pervicacity  *which  at  first  is  attractively  provoking,  at 
last  provokes  without  its  attractiveness ;  negligence  of  order  and  pro- 
priety, of  duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  deprecated,  ceases  to 
be  tolerable,  when  children  grow  up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the 
example.  It  often  happens,  that  if  a  man  unhappy  in  the  married  state 
were  to  disclose  the  manifold  causes  of  his  uneasiness,  they  would  be 
found,  by  those  who  #ere  beyond  theii^  infiuence,  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  rather  to  exdt^  derision  than  sympathy.  The  waters  of  bitterness  do 
not  fall  on  his  head  in  a  cataract,  but  through  a  colander — one,  however, 
like  the  vases  of  the  Danaides,  perforated  only  for  replenishment.  We 
know  scarcely' the  vestibule  of'a'hbusfe  of  Vhich  we  fancy  we  have  pene- 
trated into  all  the  cortiters*  W^  know  not  how  grievously  a  man  may 
have  suffered,  long  before  the  calumnies  of  the  world  befel  him,  as  he 

'  reluctantty  left  his  house-door.  There  are  w'omen  from  whom  incessant 
tears  of  anger  swell  forth  at  imaginary  yrrongs ;  but  of  contrition  for  their 
own  delinquenciesy  not  one/ 
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^Mahvei**  We  arercapfWa^  b7  4M>  cbanos  of  ^descf^plif>ii ,  ii|,f4be 
Iiistonea  of  Gaicciardiitt   x^  MjuJim^elJi^    we,.fi^    deytj^etL  bj   <Vi> 
pecaliai'ities  iif  cbar^cUr;  w/a  lieac  jtrvylamoraqw  «ci»fll«"UL  Uw  «Ue«i» 
and  we  close  the  door.      How  difi^ent  the  historians  of  antiquity ! 
W«  read  j$alliut»..aAd  aliKajB  ace  iocutad  h^  the  de^ira  of  X6^\n%  .od» 
aUboQgb  we  ane  jorrgiiadcd  kjcanspumtoiss.  and  harhaioaiia^  we  xand 
LiTjr,  «Ati)  we  iou^ne  we  are  standing  in  an  angfus^  pantzbeoo^  caveiaod 
with  altai?  afid  atandards^oyecwiiich  aifa  theX[^ftr,fiatallpyere,*>that  >jpp.U- 
bound  all  mankind.     We  step  fioj-th.  again  among  the  modern  Italiaos^ 
here  we  find  pbntj  of  rpguet^  plei^y  of  receiptsr  for.  making*  roofe;  and 
little  el9p.     la  the  best  passage  we  come  npon  axiowd  .of  dack  -redac- 
tions, which  scarcalj  a  glimmer  of  glory  pierces  through  f-jaod.  we  atana 
at  the  tennitj  of  .the  spectres,  botnevar^i  t)ieir  aUotadd-  .  Ctivejne  iJUb 
poetical  mind^^tbe  mind  poetical  -in  ail  Ihifff^^^g^^e  me  the  ,po«tJciii 
heart,  the  heart  of  hiipe.aad  cQpfidyiMViV  Ah»t  beaU^be,  moregtroagiy  and 
resolutely  under  the  good  throwit^wn,  and  raises  up  fabric  after  fabric 
on  the  3ame  foundaxiim.^ — Pasi^k^^  At  ji^nc  time  oif  liie^Mr  Marvel  ? 
.^MARVfiL.  At  mine,  my  locd  Bishop]  I  have  fiv^v^ith  Milton*  S««h 
creatire  and  re.deemiog  spicita  ar^  like;  kindly^ and  i:enoTaiipg  Nalujiv. 
yplcano  comes  after  volcano,  jet  cpvereth  she  w>ith  berb^ge  and  foliage, 
with  Tine  and  oliFe^  and  with  whatever  else  refreaiies  and.gladdeos  ^er> 
the  £arth.tbat  has  been  gaspUigi  mnder  the  exfaanatioo.  f4M^  thrpes.'  . 


//. . 


*  Little  men  in  loftyp^oea,  wJ^,throw  long  sbadowsjtbecauaa  oar  ^nn 
.is  fiettipgJr«tr(ilairt^>i2^it«anf^.lA4<|^^  -. 

.  *  I.haine;  ^suaHly  i^wMa  that  M^se*  wbo  mak«n^^^^'^^f  foiUe%  and 

,erimesr«|f  f»ulit%  faav^  w^ilbin  ithep^^v^  f^dn^gu^e/t^w&ii^^HKMssei-aiid 

give  ready  way  to  such  impulse  whenever  they  can,  secretly  or,a«X^. 

There  is  a  gravity  which  is  not  au&tere  nor  captious,  which  belongs  not 

,  tp  melanch^y,^  noi^  dweU&iq  c^nt,caftifm.of  .bi^^4>  l^at^arises  {root^nder- 

,ness and  hangA  upon  re^ctioQu'.  -  -    ,;     :  .^-    ,   .<*  •       .» 


»•        '. r    •» 


<  Usi^Uy  men*  \n  distribat^grfacne^.do  aa.oldjDaids  humL old. miners 
do;  they  give  every  thing  to  :tbose  who  wani^tnotbifig*-  Jei,&tesature» 
often  a  raaaVj9olitiude,«'a^d  often^r  hie  m^gAitade^  disino^nes .  us  fcom 
helping  him  if  we  find  him  do^wq,.  We;i,ai:e.fond^  of  ^iv^ioiiigioor  banfc 
ata&ealceadyiA;a.blaw  thfM»,of  blbw^9  0|^^.     ,         .  t. 

<  I  knpw  that  M^Uon^eadi^fe^  Qtker,greaf7pw!U-^>^*b&JneIig^imlt; 
.  for  there  ia  rnotbir^  aajqdlike  aa  a^Iove  ofordi^siitjUfafow^t  ot  brieg- 

iog  great  thingf.  into ,i^/. 

<  Pa«](jbl^  Wbea  I  ride  or  ^alk*  .1  n«ver  i^^ixtf  loose  (money  aboot  m»» 
Jatit,  through  aaiiiAoi^ftidiei^  bea^volippceji  X.be,tea4itedi  io  «ome  audi 

■  •'    -   'V,    '■  ■     ■  '• T' — 'i;  '   '"  '•    ■  ■■ T — ■.     .!.     ti — '  ;:.!  »'"  '-" '      '      ■ 

•  •'   ■   •    ••'s.p.aif:  •■''■.    •'• 

b  *  ^  I        »  « 
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«i8fin«r'tO'«fl(f8tfp|i^it.  *  To  bt  u^ed;  wbnU  gif^^tne  as -Httle  orltM 
eoncern. — Marvel.  A'tnan*«i4«lf  iaofteniikr-wiMiit  it^hbeK  UstettBob 
from  bis  own  bosom  and  beart  what  God  bas  tbere  deposited,  and  be 
hides  ijtfut  pthi^  fpey,  as  idogp  and  fo«es.,do  witb  bones*  But  tbe  pob- 
Jberiep  we  commit  op  (be  b^dy  of  ojar  Bqjp«tif[uit^ieS|;an4^ store  ^p  ia  vacant 
^places,  in  ijllpfe?  at jpoy^rpyj^i  aorcow,  Uiese,  .ybetber  in  tbe  darl«  or  la 
the  dayfigbt^  leaye  us  neitheif  i^jia^tedpess  nox  jA.fear,  a»e  waBked  bj 
jio  burning-iroia  of cqn^cieiucei,  ar^  follipwedhy  qo  soourger of  reproacbi 
they  pever  if(Aqw&r  prosj^ty, jibey  pewex  disteqapejr.sleep.' 

« I  do  nQtJike  to  hieaf  ^.wiu  pry, out  ^tb  jp^b  ;,,l}ut,J  wop|d  rather 
hear. one  Uian  twenty*  {SwQwisi tbe  growth,  of  ill  seas^oi^,;  we  bad 
much,  bow.eyer^  to  jreS|ieye.it.  Never-  dia  j^ni;  £ng)and^  sincefshe  first 
lemerged  fxom,the,poean,irike5o  high  i^bove  .fsprrpundingr  nations.  lf\^^ 
jrivalry  of  (tolled,  ,tbe  priU^  of  Spain,. Ibe  in^ejlence  of  France,  wer^ 
thrust  .bacji::  by  OQje,  finder  each;! tgreb, those  c^qAtrieg  wer!«4hea  ixiGf^ 
powerful  tban  they  bad  ever  been.  The  swomI!  of^Cromw.ell  was  pre»- 
ceded  by  the  mace  of  Milton — by  that  mace  whicli,  when  Oliver  had 
rendered  bis  account,  opened  to  our  contemplation  the  garden-gate  of 
Paradise.  Add  iKefe^Wene  ^&^i  a^Mirtd.  nonrnwcrti^y  ^o  e n tier ^tb  him. 
I^  the'6om]!>aes  df  srftteen  certtui'res',  you  ^ill  not  Tiumb^n-ori  tho  whole 
^arth'se  mkiiy  wise^nd!  ad«iii>rab)^'in^  as  yod  eould>  >ba»ve  focindt  UMted 
in  thftt  «i«i|le  diay,^heniErtg|ahil  ^i^^  bei^'tim^  Mi^it^id^,  «Hd'  sbiv^ 
the  qil^dstion',  Whieh  ie  mm'i^cms  i&r  ainUHe>fvf  'f^t  we>iw^fant«  «i 
^those'd^^V^i  p^m^  ^b  fetif^  6ed;  ^wd'  net  #b<y'^ft>tigbti  mainst 
him: ^{MtA^ desetihp^ ihe da^ofilie  EtiglM ^OmmonitMBiMih^ 


!  i  '  • '    I  -.'..  -  <      ■'  r    i  I' 


'^  PATmi«i4  'OuHcfetl(lrfeii"rta!5f;  exfwt  fVotH  l.§rff  GlaW^wl^ii  a  fftii'fte- 

^jBOvMt'oTtt^  pi'vMfe  ineifera^n  Mie  Iflie  (^stuV.Kcuicc^. — MA9tVK!t.  He  ktievr 

*%>ttt  eifie'pany;  rffldsatt^it  ortfy  i^its  ^la^siit. '  Ile'de«pte*»  ihoee  tvliotti 

he  lelFt  on  ffiie'  <eki>litt«r  j'^tM^^h^  faiii^kf^  that  'fflt  who  4idv#  iM>t  risen 

want  the  ability  to  rise.     No  donbt^ft^'iifill  cipeelt 'titt^V(y4iraUly  of  these 

whom  I  most  esteem  :  be  it  so :  illbeir  lives  and  writings  do  not  contro- 


by  the  Wisest  -men  ;  maxftias  tvMtfi  ttry  frieifds  heid  Wh^^  ^m  ifKeirfbt- 
*tuBes;-itf*^'s»*«r  than  .tfhelr'lj^s. .  'And  ar$  the  vappbrs  of  suth^q^g- 
'tbireti  as  Clatfetfdon  to  overiaiifc' die  hitD&Tatie«!bf  tnfaT^l^d'?  Should -a 
-iiydefift^itfp,  I  ftiVt  not  saV  his  'bintf,  VwWlnpt  say  Ws  vofce,  sfaeuM 
-fte  lifVHiJ)  hi^eyes,  against  a^'I*plton?— f  A^^Eii.  i^VMlltoTTwouM^W 
'%eaefif(etl  ^hi^  worRf  nmeh  mere  iycirming'  i^tqltfc  Httfe  htimours,  and 
-Bjr  cotrflpfjHn'g  #ith;k  :cAie^H4iHy.p-HAnVEt.  Aytftfe>e'*l»e  turns  awtfy 
'frdtti  fherikingf  sim,frbt)ii  t^  m'eH<;fmit>  'frbmth^  6ce!^^  from  regions 
-ic^fra/gtafm^tfnd  gie9<idtitl|geiqo  witfiulj^errtpg  impulse  to  tfte 

''firsts  iri^d^tSeHst)Cth^iionft>%o'^^^^  somie  fetf  others,  in  ppB- 

Ificsj  {Attesdiyfy)!,  ^tttfiiBli^httiiyaflkithrbuj^  Ae*fttisy  mt^tride,  ware 
askle^iieittpdHfulMrtcf^traiier,  aofd/  kfttet  a  mouentaty  os«iiHkiiott  fi^mf  ez« 
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ternal  agency,  are  fonmd  in  the  ttiriHglit  and  in  the  storm^  p^intiag  wilfa 
certain  indes^  to  the  pole-star  of  immntabk  truth.' 


<  Parker.  We  are  all  of  us  dast  and  ashes. — Marvel.  True,  my 
lord !  but  in  some  we  recognise  the  dust  of  gold  and  the  ashes  of  the 
phoenix ;  in  others  the  dust  of  the  gateway  and  the  ashes  of  tttrf  and  stub- 
ble. With  the  greatest  rulers  upon  earth,  head  and  crown  drop  together, 
find  are  overlooked.  It  is  true,  we  read  of  them  in  history ;  but  we  also 
read  in  history  of  crocodiles  and  hyaenas.  With  great  writers,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose,  what  falls  away  is  scarcely  more  or  other  than  a  ves- 
ture. The  features  of  the  man  are  imprinted  on  his  works ;  and  more 
lamps  bum  over  them,  and  more  religiously,  than  are  lighted  in  temples 
or  churches,  Milton,  and  men  like  him,  bring  their  own  incense,  kindle 
it  with  their  own  fire,  and  leave  it  unconsumed  and  unconsumable ;  and 
their  music,  by  day  and  by  night,  swells  along  a  vault  commensurate  with 
the  vault  of  heaven. — Parker.  Mr  Marvel,  I  am  admiring  the  extremely 
fine  lace  of  your  cravat.' 

*  Parker.  Let  us  piously  hope,  Mr  Marvel,  that  God,  in  his  good 
iime,  may  turn  Mr  Milton  from  the  error  of  bis  ways^  and  incline  his 
heart  to  repentance,  and  that  so  he  may  finally  be  prej^ared  for  death — 
Marvel.  The  wicked  ean  never  be  pr^ared  for  it,  the  good  always  % 
«re.  What  is  the  preparation  which  so  many  ruffled  wrists  point  out  ? 
To  gid>ble  over-  prayer  and  praise,  and  confession  and  contrition.  My 
lord !  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won  by  short  hard  work,  at.tjie  last,  as  some 
of  us  take  a  degree  at  the  university,  after  much  irregularity  and  n^li- 
^ence.  I  prefer  a  steady  pace  from  the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in 
cool,  and  dismounting  quietly.  Instead  of  which,  I  liave  known  niany 
old  playfellows  of  the  devil  spring  up  suddenly  from  their  beds,  and 
strike  at  him  treacherously ;  while  he,  without  a  cuff,  laughed  and  made 
^maces  in  the  comer  of  the  room.' 


<  I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of  how  little  weight  he  is  held 
by  those  who  are  of  none  ;  and  that  he  never  looks  toward  those  some- 
what more  eminent,  between  whom  and  himself  there  have  crept  the 
waters  of  oblivion.  As  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell,  ao 
ripens  in  the  tomb  all  the  fame  that  is  truly  precious.  In  fame  he  will  be 
happier  than  in  friendship*  Were  it  possible  that  one  among  the  faith* 
ful  of  the  angels  could  have  suffered  wounds  and  dissolution  in  his  coa- 
£ict  with  the  false,  I  should  scarcely  feel  greater  awe  at  discovering  on 
soxae  bleak  mountajn  thebones  of  this  our  n^ighty  ijafeivier,  once  i^binii^ 
in  celestial  panoply,  pnce  glowing  at  the  .trumpet-blast  of  God,  but  nM 
proof  against  the  desperate  and  the  damned,  thf^n  I  have  felt  at  enteria^ 
the  humble  abode  of  I^ilton,  who/ie  spirit  alrei^y,  reaches  heaven,  jeC 
whose  corporeal  frame  hath  no  quiet  or  safe  resting-place  here  below. 
.  And  ehaU  not  I^  who.  loved  him  early,  ha^ye, the  .lojits^,  ai^d  ^  privilei^ 
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to  love  him  still  ?  or  shall  fidelitj  to  power  he  a  rirtue,  and  fidelity  to 
tribulation  an  offence  ? ' 


<  Parker.  The  nation  in  general  thanks  him  little  for  what  he  has 
been  doing* — Marvel.  Men  who  have  been  unsparing  of  their  wisdonii 
like  ladies  who  have  been  unfrugal  of  their  favours,  are  abandoned  by- 
those  who  owe  most  to  them,  and  bated  or  slighted  by  the  rest.  I  wish 
beauty  in  her  lost  estate  bad  consolations  like  genius — Parker.  Fie, 
fie,  Mr  Marvel  I  Consolations  for  frailty  ! — Marvel.  What  wants  then? 
more  ?  The  reed  is  cut  down,  and  seldom  does  the  sickle  wound  the 
hand  that  cuts  it*  There  it  lies^  trampled  on^  withered,  and  soon  to  be 
blown  away.' 

We  cwnot  leave  Mr  Landor  at  a  more  auspicious  time  than 
when  these  lofty  strains  of  wisdom  and  humanity  are  lingering 
around  us.  The  author  and  outpourer  of  such,  stands  apart 
from  ordinary  writers,  and  will  be  known,  esteemed,  and  listen-* 
ed  to,  when  all  the  rubbish  of  light  and  fashionable  reading, 
which  has  so  choked  up  our  generation,  shall  have  passed 
away.  He  has  himself  somewhere  finely  said,  that  the  voice 
comes  devest  from  the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its  root 
in  the  dead  body.  He  is  doubtless,  for  himself,  well  content  ta 
obey  thai  law.  But  this  Collection  of  his  Writings  has  reminded 
us,  for  our  own  part,  not  to  wait  until  ^  deaf  the  praised  ear,  and 
'  mute  the  tuneftil  tongue.'  Others,  let  us  hope,  will  follow  our 
example.  And  tlius,  while  Mr  Landor  yet  lives,  he  may  hear 
what  is  violent  and  brief  in  his  writings  forgiven — what  is  wise,, 
tranquil,  and  continuous,  gratefully  accepted — and  may  know 
that  he  has  not  vainly  striven  for  those  high  rewards  which  he 
has  so  frequently  and  fully  challenged.  *  Fame,  they  tell  you,. 
18  air ;  but  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any — without  tame 
there  is  none  for  the  best' 
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Art.   X. — An  Essay  on  the  Government  oj^  Dependmdes.    By 
George:  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.     8vo«     London:  1841. 

/^  pvERNMENTS  arc'Stibject  to  many  cross  diyistons.  Withrefep- 
^^  ence  to  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  power  is  ex^rcisedi 
they  may  be  divided  into  Monarchical,  Aristocratic,  Democratic, 
and  Mixed  ;  whh  reference  to  theamount  of  power,  into  Supreme 
9xA  Subordinate  ;  with  reference  to  the  seat  of  government,  into 
Domestic  and  Foreign.  In  our  review  <tf  I^rd  Broi^gbam's  Po** 
litical  Philosophy^  we  considered  the  first  of  these  divisions.  Li 
the  following  pages  we  shall  confer  the  second  ;  taking  as  our 
text- book  tl^  origiilial  and  profound  work  of  Mr  Lfixidsy  named 
at  the  head  of  this  articfe. 

Mr  Lewis  b^ns  by  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  x>f  the  powen 
of  a  sovereign  government,  and  the  modes  in  which  tbey^nay  be 
exercised  and  delegated.  To  these  powers  he  assigns  no  Umit 
but  physical  impossibfltty,  and  the  will  of  the  peopIe~a  doetriae 
once  questioned  but  now  generally  ^uknitted. 

^  The  modes,'  he  adds,  ^  by  whi^k  a  saverdg&.gtosenmentnuf 
^  exercise  its  powers,  can  be'convenienily  reduced  to. the  lour  fol* 
^  lowing  heads  :^— First,  it  may  exerdise  Us  powers  .ia  the  way  of 
'  legislation.     Seeondhy,  it  may  exeveise  its  powers  by  special 

<  commands  eracts  intended  to-oarry  into  effect  a.pre-^existing  law. 
^  Thirdly,  it  may  exercise  its  powers  by  special  commands  oi 
^  acts  notintended  to  carry  into  effect  a  pre-exisidiig  l&w.  Fourth* 
'  ly,  it  may  exercise  its  powers  by  ipqoiriag  iota  isojne  &ct  oi 
^  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  its  ceodoct  m  eome  myeasois 
'  or  proceeding,  falling  under  one  of   the  these  J^ads  juat 

<  enumerated.  These'  four  powers  >may  be  respsctivsly  styled 
'  the  legislative,  executive,  arbitrary,  and  inqiiiaitoaiai  powetf 
'  of  a  sovereign  government.' — (P.  6.) 

It  appears  to  us,  that  a  more  convenient  arrangement  will  be 
to  divide  the  powers  of  government,  and  the  acts  by  which  they 
are  exercised,  into  two  great  classes, — legislative  and  executive; 
and  to  consider  what  Mr  Lewis  terms  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial 
powers,  a  mere  subdivision  of  executive  power. 

According  to  this  nomenclature,  the  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  issuing  general  commands  binding  the  whole  comma* 
nity,  or,  in  other  words,  Laws.  The  executive  power,  by  issuing 
special  commands  addressed  to  one  or  more  individuals.  Execu- 
tive acts  must  then  be  subjected  to  two  cross  divisions.  In  ibc 
first  place,  they  may  be  legal  or  arbitrary.  A  legal  executive 
act  is  a  special  command  authorized  by  the  existing  law.  An 
arbitrary  executive  act  is  a  special  command  not  authorized  by 


tfe  eJcftlSflg  laVr.  'The  isstre  oP  sncfe  -a  command  by  a  subject 
Iff  an  bfferf^e/'  Its  issue  by  the  supreme  power  was  IheXireefc 
^iipf^pML  itt&tke  Rommipriviteffrum';  but  it  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
^tre  av^are,  iiny  mbcfern  jfianje. 

Again,' ati'execatit^ act  may  be^tlier  judicial  en*  adtainistra- 
Cii^e.  A  judicia!  act  !s  tbe  mrire  decisron  of  a  controversy.  It 
requires  m  generiil  to  be  preceded  by  some  complaint,  and  to 
be  carried  into  eflfect  by  some  further  administrative  act.  AH 
<j£her  executive  acts,  indndrng  among  them  those  which  Mr 
Lewis  terms  inquisitorial,  may,  we  think,  be  most  ccMiveoiently 
com prehe«ded  under  thc^enerai  head  of  admiriistratire. 

The  reader  ^ttusrt  steadily  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a  cross 
<RvTdion^  and  that  a  judiclafl  or  an  administrative  act  may  be 
legal  or  arbitrary.  A  divorce  statute  is  an  arbitrary  judicial  act 
€hi  the  complafrrt^ctfone^oftbe  'partlifts,  the  supreme  power,  ia 
<ypposition  to  t^e  general  law,  commands  the  separation  of  8 
married  parr.  A  railway  i^tatute  is  an  arbitrary  administrative 
atH?.  'The  s^kpreme  pdwer,  in  opposition  te  the  general  law, 
eomttiandsth^  TBdiYiduals  Mk  a  certain  line  of  road  to  give  up 
tbeit  propartiea  to  other  ^teons.  The  late  -statute  respecting 
•ebrcessive  gatothg,*  was  an  arbitrary  executive  act,  so  far  as 
respedts  the  persons  whom,  in  opposition*  to  the  general  law,  it 
e^tempted  from  petmlties  inflicted  by  that  law;  and  so  far  as 
respects  the -persons  Who  had  ahready  commenced  actions  for  the 
necovery^'^'^ose  penalties,  and'whom  it  forbad  to  continue  them. 
So  far  as  resp^ts*  all  other*  mf^mbers  of  the  commonity,  whom  it 
^eprives'dP  the  powier of  commencing  such  aetiotas,  it  is  a  kgisla- 
^eaeft.  fio-a^fitatilte  disaUing  an  radrvidual  to  contract  debts, 
\7ould  be  an  arbitrary  executive  act  as  respects  that  individual. 
ffrwouW  be- a  law  as  respects'the  rest  of  the  community,  whom  it 
would  deprive^f  their  iegfiti  remedies  against  him.  Not  is  an 
act  necessarily  executive  because  it  appears  immediately  to  affect 
only  a  given  clas«r  of  ^persohs;  if  that  be  a  class  to  which  other 
members  of  the  community  may  probably  or  even  possibly  be- 
longs The  provisions  of  H!he  Mutiny  Act  apply  immediately 
only  to  soldiers ;  but  they -affect  the. whole  linale  portion  of  the 
eommunity^  sffnc^  evory  male  may -have  to  bear  arms.  So -the 
stS^trtes  respecting 'dertealresideftcft  affect  immediately  only  the 
actual 'dergyr 'but;  prospeetfei^ly,  all  who  , may  ttdie  oi^ders. 
iniey  ate;  therefore,  rtot  adraBnisrtralive  acts*,  but  laws. 

Brlr  Lewis  has  sbown^  with  g  neat  clearness,  that  a  supreme 
gtnrernnfient'inusfr  posiie^s  both  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
atid  perform  both  legislative  and  executive  acts.  To  lay  down 
g^eneral'Vules.^d^talce  no  steps  for  enforcing  them,  would  be 
nugatory.-'  And,  on  tfttf  other  hauM,  to  govern  solely  by  arbi- 
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trary  commands  addressed  to  individuals  would  be  intolerable^ — 
not  merely  to  the  subjects,  but  to  the  ruler.  Every  government 
issues  laws,  though  it  is  often  tempted  by  convenience  or  passioa 
to  break  them.  The  comparative  rarity  of  arbitrary  acts  ia 
mixed  governments,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the 
dissimilar  bodies  which  together  constitute  the  supreme  govem* 
ment,  to  unite  in  violating  an  established  rule.  But  for  this 
purpose  the  governing  bodies  must  be  dissimilar,  and  in  this 
consists  the  great  superiority  of  complicated  over  simple  consti- 
tutions* The  former,  without  doubt,  have  their  disadvantages. 
We  have  often  suffered  in  Great  Britain  from  the  ignorant  or 
bigoted  interference  of  the  Crown ;  often  from  the  rejection,  and 
still  more  often  from  the  spoiling,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  bilk 
sent  up  by  the  Commons ;  and  still  more  often  from  the  hostility 
of  the  constituencies  to  measures  which  Parliament,  if  it  had 
dared,  would  have  passed  with  scarcely  a  dissentient.  Difficul- 
ties of  this  kind  affect  us  at  this  instant.  They  retard  our  edu-^ 
cation,  impair  our  prosperity,  and  endanger  our  safety.  Some 
of  them  would  be  immediately  removed  if  our  government  were 
a  pure  monarchy ;  othersif  it  were  a  pure  aristocracy;  andothers^ 
again,  if  it  were  essentially  democratic.  But  the  advantage 
would  be  dearly  purchased.  It  is  to  the  balanced  powers  of  oar 
complicated  constitution,  that  we  owe  the  general  adherence  of 
the  supreme  government  to  established  rules.  Under  a  poie 
form  of  government,  or  even  a  form  in  which  the  monarchical, 
the  aristocratic,  or  the  democratic  element  is  irresistible,  no 
man's  person,  or  property,  or  station,  is  safe  from  the  caprices  of 
the  sovereign ;  wnetber  that  sovereign  be  a  King,  a  Senate,  or  a 
Convention. 

All  governments,  however,  even  the  most  complicated,  are 
guilty  oiprivilegia  in  civil  matters ;  though  there  are  some  which 
appear  to  have  discontinued  the  practice  in  criminal  cases.  The 
last  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England  was  the  bill  of  pains  against 
Queen  Caroline. 

As  a  sovereign  government  is  omnipotent,  it  necessarily  can 
delegate  any  portion  of  its  powers.  But  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish delegation  from  transfer.  Delegation,  by  a  sovereign 
government,  is  always  to  a  subordinate,  and  always  implies 
expressly  or  tacitly,  that  the  delegated  power  may  be  resumed. 
If  a  sovereign  government  transfers,  witnout  power  of  resump* 
tion,  any  part  of  its  legislative  powers,  the  transferee  becomet 
either  independent,  or  a  member  of  the  supreme  government* 
When  the  Act  of  1782  transferred  to  the  Irbn  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment the  power  of  legislating  for  Ireland  previously  exercised 
by  the  British  Houses,  the  Irish  Houses  instantly  became  mem- 
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bers  of  tbe  snpfeme  government  of  Ireland ;  and  Ireland  became 
ati  independent  statey  accidentftlljr  connected  with  Great  Bri- 
taiti  by  possessing  a  common  King.  Suck  would  have  been  tbe 
case  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  if  the  Acts  which  gave  coa- 
ptations to  those  provinces  had  exempted  theml  from  the  juris- 
diction ^  the  British  Parliament. 

But  while  it  retains  the  supreme  legislative  power^  a  sove^ 
r^n  government  may  delegate  its  other  powers  to  any  extent. 

The  Queen,  Lords^  and  Commons,  who  together  form  the 
Sovereign  Governtn^ntof  the  British  Ekipire,  delegate  to  subordi- 
nate functionaries  nearly  tbe  whole  of  their  executive,  and  by 
ftir  the  largest  portion  of  thek  legislative  fuirelions.  They 
yetain^  indeed^  as  Respects  the  British  islands,  tbe  power  of  issuing 
atbitrary  comdiands  to  individuals;  and  tbey  have  transferred  to 
one  of  tbeirown  body,  the  Hduse  of  Lords,  a  portion  of  judi- 
cial liutbority  i  and  the  burden  which  the  retention  of  these 
two  small  portions  of  executive  power  throws  upon  them  is 
remarkable.  Appeals  in  tbe  Lords,  and  privile^j  or,  as  they 
aKe  tisualiy  termed,  Private  Business,  in  the  Commons,  occnpy 
moF^  of  the  time  of  each  House  than  all  their  great  deities  of 
supreme  legislation. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  subordinate  functionary 
should  possess  both  legislative  and  executive  authority.  If  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  of  England  had  been  intrusted  with 
na  power  beyond  their  legislative  power,  that  is,  the  power  of 
issiiing  general  rules  for  tbe  administration  of  the  poor-laws, 
leaving  those  rules  to  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
their  power  and  their  usefulness,  though  far  inferior  to  what  they 
are  now,  would  still  have  been  very  great.  Again,  many  admi-^ 
nistrative  and  judicial  acts  are  so  simple,  that  their  performance 
may  be  subjected  to  rules  complete  and  precise.  Such  are  the 
registration  of  electors,  the  nomination  of  representatives,  and 
the  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  courts  of  justice.  Neither 
the  revising  barrister,  under  a  good  system  of  registration,  nor 
-the  elector,  nor  the  constable,  need  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
legislatiTe  power.  But  almost  all  tbe  higher  authorities,  both 
judicial  and  administrative,  have  to  deal  with  cases,  and  to  meet 
difficulties,  unprovided  for  by  any  general  law*  The  greater 
part  of  the  distributive  law  of  every  country  is  the  creation'  of 
its  courts  of  justfice.  Neither  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
nor  the  powers  of  language,  are  sufficient  to  foresee  or  td  describe 
the  complidation  and  contingencies  of  events.  Every  court  en- 
^deavours  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  its  decisions,  partly 
because  it  is  useful,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  escape  trouble  and 
respor^ibility.     It  decides  every  new  case,. therefore,' according 
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to  the  analogies  of  its  previous  decisioH*.  Every  such  decisioH 
becomes  a  precedent ;  that  is  to  say,  a  law  in  cases  precisely 
corresponding ;  and  an  element ,  in  the  decision  of  analogous 
eases.  ,      .  ■ 

And  even  where  the  separation  of  legislative  or  executive 
functions  is  practicable,  it  is  seldom  desirable*  Those  who  have 
made  a  law,  <are  likely  to  understand  best  its  tneaBing,  and  to  be 
most  desirous  of  enforcing  it.  How  many  Ac^ts  of  Parliameat} 
introduced  with  great  pomp,  and  passed  alter  long'  debate,  have 
been  ineffectual  either  because  the  judiciai  authorities  have 
thought  fit  to  evade  them,  /or  because  sooie  slight  technical  de- 
fect has  rendered  it  impossible  io  apply  them  ?  The  statute 
de  doms  was  intended  toperpetuat^  entailsy  The  courts  of  law 
invented  a  fictitious  proceeding  which  rendered  it  ufigalory* 
The  statute  of  uses  was  intended  to  prevent  the  strange  Kngliah 
division  of  ownership  into  legal  and  equitable ;  the  system  under 
which  the  same  estate  belt)ngs  to  one  person  in  the  opinion  of 
every  common-law  judge,  and  to  another  person  in  the  opifiion 
of  every  equity  judge.  The  courts  decided  that  it  might  be 
rendered  inoperative,  by  adding  three  words  to  a  will  or  a  convey- 
ance. The  statute  against  combinations  was  passed  in  order  to 
prevent  an  ignorant,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  minority  from  in- 
terfering with  the  employment  of  capital,  industry,  and  skill;  and 
enforcing  its  decrees  by  th6  destructioai  of  property,  by  mayem, 
l&nd  by  murder.  The  clauses  which  prevef>t  prosecution,  unless 
the  offender  be  summoned  by  name,  tmd  which  give  an  appeal  on 
conviction,  have  rendered  all  the  lOther  enactments  inoperative, 
and  have  left  our  manufacturing  classes  subject  to  a .  tyranny, 
compared  to  whicli  the>  goverament  of  Turkey  is  enlightened, 
and  that  of  Russia  mercitul.  A  traveller  in  Ireland  is  struck 
by  the  slovenliness  with  which  the  peasants  cultivate  the  Jand, 
for  the  occupation  of  which  they  will  incur  every  danger,  and 
perpetrate  every  crime.  He  is  tdld  that,  having  no  leases,  they 
fear  that  improved  cultivation  would  expose  thieim  to  increase  of 
rent.  He  asks  why  there  are  no  leases,  and  is  told  that  a  land« 
lord  who  granted  a  lease  would  soon  see  the  land  sublet ;  and  what 
was  enough  to  keep  one  family  in  constant  employment  and 
comfort,  subdivided  amongst  half  a  dozen  necessarily  idle  and 
necessarily  miserable.  But  why,  he  asks,  should  a  landlord  per- 
mit this  ?  What  is  to  prevent  his  using  the  remedies  afforded 
by  the  statute  against  subletting  ?  Oh  !  the  answer  is — there 
are  such  technical  difficulties  in  applying  that  statute,  that  it  is 
little  relied  on. 

Such  failures  cannot  occur  wbeti  the  same  party  both  frames 
and  executes  the  law,  and  modifies  its  provisions  to  meet  every 
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attempt  alt  evafiiom  No  fraudulent-trustee  can  defy  the -Court 
:o£  Chancery.  We  believe  that,  among'  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  exceHetice  of  the  British  Parllame&t,  as  an 
instrument  of  gorernitient,  are  its  combination  of  legislative  and 
executive  functions— its  being  constftuted  of  persons  almost  all 
of  \^hom  are  executive  officers;  and  its  comprehending  among  its 
members  all  the  heads  of  the  jidministrative  and  judicial  depart- 
ments. A  legislative  assembly  performing  no  executive  duties, 
and  e2;cluding  from  its  body  all  executory  officers,  soon  degene« 
xates  into  an  opposition ;  aad  by  rendering  go.vernmenty  accord* 
ing.  to  the  exii^tii^g  ^cheme^  impi^aeticable,  brings  on  a  revolution, 
in  which  it. generally  beoomes  first  the  usurper;  and  afterwards 
the  victim* 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  m 
the  management  of  Dependencies,  is  the  providing  duties  for  the 
provincial  assemblies.    1  . 

Having,  explained  in  the  prelinrinary  essay,  of  which  we  .have 
giv^jp^s^u  outline,  tha.uatureof  the  fluppemeandsubordiDate  powers 
of  government^  and.  the  iB<)deii|  which  the  latter  are  delegated, 
Mr  Lewis  prQceed>s  t^aideliailed  exad^iba>tion  of  the  political 
incident  toa  Popendency  ;t  thlat  is  to  sayy  tOta  conmiunity^  part 
of  a  sovereign  state^  but  immiediately  subject  ^to  a  subordinate 
goy^rnment.  The  ppirtion  of  the  sovereign  state>  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  sppre^nie  government,. he  €erms  the  dominant  eountry  ; 
the  community  subject  to  the  subordinate  government,. he  terms 
the  dependency.  . ,     :      .  '     y 

.<  A  8iil)ordiiiate  governmenCy*  says'  Mr'Ivewis,  *is  a  gbvernm^nt 
which  acts  by  delegated  {HMVers,  but  whioh  pbesesses  powers  applicable 
to  every  purpose  of  vgovierom^nt ;  which  is^  complete  in  all  its  parts^  and 
would  be  ca{)able  of  governing,  thQ  dislrict  ^uji^ject  to^  it|  .if  the  inter-r 
ference  of  the  jBupremegoverament  with  its  proceedings  wer^altogetber 
wlxhdrawn.  . 

*  A  subordinate  government  resembles  a  sovereign  government  in 
this,  that  it  is  completely  organized,  and  possesses  all  the  institutions 
reqnisife  for  the  performance  of  the  several  functions  which  are  proper 
to  a  government.  It  diflfers  from  a  sovereign  government  in  this,  that 
it  is  sabordinate  to,  or,  An  other  words,  ih  the  habit  of  obeying,  the 
government  of  anoth^fr  pblitic^L  society?; 

/  A  8Qbof4|i)ffte;governniept  resdmbles  a  body  of  ^fanoiionarks  exer^ 
cising  certain  powers  of  government  over  a  district  which  is  immediately 
subject  to  a  sovereign  government,  ^such  as  a  county,  department, 
municipality,  or  borough,)  in  being  subordinate  to  a  sovereign  govern- 
Hierrt.  Itdiffets  from  such  a  body  of  functionaries,  in  possessing  the 
full  complement  of  the  powers  and  institutions  necessary  for  governing 
a  political  community.  For  example,  the  town-council  of  an  English 
borough,  with  the  other  borough  officers,  though  they  exercise  many  of 
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the  functions  of  gover»ment  in  the  borougb)  do  not  exurcibe  them  ill; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  borough^  if  the*  interiierence  of  tbe 
supreme  government  were  withdrawn  from  it,  to  create  new  public  de- 
partments before  it  would  possess,  a  completely  organized  goyernment, 
capable  of  presiding  over  an  independent  political  society. 

<  Several  dependencies  may  be  subject  to  the  same  supreme  gowra- 
ment ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  dependent  on  the  same  dominant 
community.  The  entire  territory  subject  to  a  supreme  government 
possessing  several  dependencies  (that  is  to  say,  a  territory  formed  of  a 
dominant  country  together  with  its  dependencies),  is  sometimes  styled 
tin  empire  /  as  when  we  speak  of  the  British  empire.  Agreeably  with 
this  acceptation  of  the  word  empire,  the  supreme  governiiaent  of  a 
nation,  considered  with  reference  to  its  dependeocic%  is  called  the  tM- 
perial  government^  and  the  English  Parliament  is  called  the  impefid 
parliament,  as  distinguished  from  the  provincial  parliament,  ef  a  de- 
pendency.' * 

To  this  definition  of  a  dependency  must  be  added  the  element 
of  geographical  separation.  No  district  BQprouftckd  hy  the  ter- 
ritory dtreetly  subject  to  a  supreme  government^  is^  govetnfed  as 
a  dependency.  Such  a  mode  of  e^overnment  19^  as  we  shall  see, 
less  convenient  to  both  parties  than  direct  government.  It  is 
adopted  only  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  i*apid  commuDi* 
cation  between  the  subjects  and  their  immediate  ^rulers ;  and  is 
obviously  inapplicable  to  a  district  forming  part  of  a  territory 
possessing  such  a  commumcation.  Mr  Lewis  remarks,  that  as 
political  and  physical  science  and  power  increase,  facilities  of  in- 
tercourse increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  cons.equently  that 
many  countries  are  now  governed  directly,  which  formerly  mnst 
have  been  treated  as  dependeneieis.  -  And  it  may  be  added  tiiat 
many  now  continue  to  be  treated  as  depefldeneies,  after  the 
necessity  for  so  treating  them  has  e^sed.  There  was  a  time 
when  Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  practically  as  distant  as  Nova 
Scotia  is  now.  They  might  now  be  governed  directly  by  the 
Imperial  government,  as  easily  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  we 
seem  to  prefer  the  permanent  inconveniences  ot  the  existing 
system,  to  the  temporary  ones  of  a  change. 
.  To  Mr  Lewis's  definition  of  a  dependeitoyt  we  think  that  we 
ought  to  add  his  definition  of  a  colony,  as  the  two  words  are  oftea 
used  indiscriminately,  though  they  properly  express  different 
ideas. 

*  A  colony,*  says  Mr  Lewis^  *  properly  denotes  a  body  of.  persons  be- 
longing to  one  country  and  political  community^  whp,  having  abandoned 
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that  t^joimtry  and  commaoitjr,  fqrm  a  new^  and  separate  society,  inde- 
pendent or  dependent,  in  some  district  which  is  wholly  or  nearly  unin- 
habited, or  from  which  they  expel  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

<  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  colony  that  the  colonists  should  have 
only  formed  a  part  of  the  community  which  they  have  abandoned,  for 
their  newly  adopted  country.  If  an  entire  political  community  changes 
its  country  for  a  time,  and  mores  elsewhere,  it  does  not  form  a  colony  ; 
thus  a  roving  tribe  of  Scythians  or  Tartars  does  not  found  a  colony 
when  it  settles  in  the  temporary  occupation  of  a  new  district.  So  the 
Athenians,  during 'the  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  when  they  embarked 
in  their  ships  and  took  refuge  in  Salamis,  yi&t^  not  a  colony.  Nor 
would  they  have  been  a  colony,  even  if  they  bad  permanently  changed 
their  place  of  abode ;  for  when  one  entire  nation  changes  its  seat  and 
establishes  itself  permanently  in  another  country,  (as  th^  Franks  in 
France,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  or  the  Vandals  in  Africa,)  it  is  not  said 
to  found  a  colony. 

*  It  is  moreover  essential  that  the  persons  who  have  abandoned  their 
native  country  should  form  a  separate  poUtieal  community.  Unless 
persons  who  abandon  their  native  country  form  a  separate  political 
Community,  they  are  not  colonists.  For  example,  the  French  Protest 
tants,  who  fled  ^om  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
fwd  took  refug6  in  Germany  and  England,  did  not  constitute  colonies 
in  those  countries. 

<  Since  a  colony,  though  always  a  separate,  may  be  either  an  inde< 
pendent  or  a  dependent  community,  it  is  evident  that  a  colony  is  not 
necessarily  a  dependency.  It  is  manifest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  de- 
pendency is  not  necessarily  a  colony  of  the  dominant  country  ;  or,  indeed, 
of  any  country.'  • 

Having  distinguished  a  depen^eney  from  a  colony,  and  shown 
it  to  be  a  community  immediately  subject  to  a  subordinate  gor 
vernment,  which  is  itself  a  subject,  or  a  portion  of  a  supreme 
government,  we  proceed  to  consider,  with  Mr  Lewis,  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  a  subordinate  government,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  they  may  be  exercised. 

The  simple  plan  is  to  appoint  a  single  viceroy,  resident  in  the 
dependency,  and  to  delegate  in  him  absolute  power — legislative 
and  executive. 

The  Satraps  of  ancient  Persia,  like  the  Nabobs  of  modem 
India,  possessed,  for  the  time,  all  the  authority  of  their  masters. 
They  levied  armies,  inpposed  taxes,  distributed  justice,  contracted 
alliances,  and  made  war  and  peace.  But  it  has  always  been 
found  diflEicult  to  retain  in  subjection  such  independent  function- 
aries. One  remedy,  which  has  been  generally,  though  not  uni- 
versally, adopted  by  the  supreme  governments  of  Europe,  both 
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ancient  and  modern,  has  been  to  distvibtrte  tbe  powers  of  the 
subordinate  government  among  several  persons.  Thus  the  de- 
pendencies of  Athens  were  generally  governed  by  subordinate! 
democracies;  those  of  Sparta  and  afterwards,  qf  Home,  during 
the  republic,,  by  subordinate  aristO|Cracies  ;  those  of  Venice,  by 
subordinate!  oligarchies ;  and.tlxe  subordinate  governments  of  the 
British  dependencies  are  generally  mixed ;  each  supreme  govern- 
ment reproducing  itself  ia  miniature. 

A  further  refiriement  has  been  not  merely  to  distribute  the 
Subordrnate  power  among  several  person^,  ^ut  to  retain  some  of 
those  persons  in  the  dominant  cobntry.  -  Thtis  the  subordinate 
government  of  the  greater  part  of  the  British  dependencies  re- 
sides partly  in  personsresident  in  each  dependency,  and  thence 
called  the  Local  government ;  and  partly  in  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  resident  in  GreM  Britain,  and  thence  called  the  Home 
government.  The  subordinate  government  of  British  India  eon-» 
sists  partly  of  the  Oovernor  and  Council,  resident  in  India,  and 
there  forming  the  Local  government ;  and  partly  in  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  partly  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  both  resident  in 
England,  and  forming  thfe  Home  govertrment.  Of  course,  whea 
we  consider  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Board  of  Control  as 
forming  jjarts  of  the  subordinate  governments  of  the  British 
colonies  and  of  India,  we  Speak  popularly,  and  not  technically  3 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Board  of  Control  being  merely  the 
representatives  of  the  real  Home  government,  the  Crowp,  Over 
the  whole  presides  the  Imperial  P^rlium^nt,  constituting  the 
supreme  government,  to  whidh  all  these  subordinate  govern- 
ments, including  the  Crown,  so  far  as  it  forms  a  part  of  them, 
are  subordinate.  '    " 

A  local  subordinate  government  must,  of  course,  be  empowered 
to  do  all  those  executive  acts  \^hich  rieitherthe  home  subordinate 
government,  nor  the  supreme  government,  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing. In  all  cases  it  must  collect  taxeij,  aiid  musst  administer  justice 
and  police.  And  its  pcTwers  rriust  be  more  and  more  extensive 
in  proportion  as  tlie  difficulty  of  con) munica ting  with  the  supreme 
government  increases.  Thu^  the  local  gove^nmeni  of  India  may 
make  war'and  peace  and  treaties, — powers  which  are  denied  to  the 
local  governments  of  our  American  dependencies.  The  power 
to  perform  arbitraty  executive  acts  is  seldom  expressly  granted  to 
it;  though  Mr  Lewis  has  cited  an  example  of  such  a  delega- 
tion from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.*  *  And 
even'whdn  such  a  power,  in  its  fullest  extent,  has  been  included 
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in  general  words,  the  supreme  gorenament  has  sometimes,  on 
appeal)  denied  that  such  words  bore  thefr  obvious  meaning.  It 
is  difiioult,  for  instance,  to  affirm-  that  the  Acts  of  the  31st  Geo. 
.III.  chap.  31,  and  the  Ist  Vict,  chap*  9,  which  gave  to  Lord 
Durham  what  were  supposed  to  be  dictatorial  powers,  did  not 
empower  him  to  perform  arbitrary  executive  acts.  The  latter 
Act  enabled  him  to  make  such  laws  or  ordinances  for  the  peace, 
vfelf&rej  and  good  goT«mment  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
as  the  legislature  of  that  province  could  have  made  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  crown*  And  the  former  Act  empowered  the  legis- 
lature of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  consent  of  the  oroWn,  to  make 
laws  for  thepeace,  weilfare,  and-good  gbveqiment  of  the  province, 
to  be  valid  and  binding  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ^whatsoever. 

Under  this  authority,  Lord  Durham  lamie  an  ordinance,  en- 
acting that  it>  should  be  lawful  to  transport  certain  peirsons  from 
the  province ;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  that  law^  issued  a  pro- 
-ciamation  ordering  their  transportation.  Both  the  Imperial 
Executive,  however,  and  the  Imperial  Legislature,  denied  the 
Talidity  of  the  ordinance.  The  former  released  the  persons 
affected  by  it^  aii^l  the  latter  declared  that.it  could  not  be  jus- 
tiiied  by  law ;  ^--^appendtog,  liowerer,  ^to  the  declaration  an  en- 
actment, itself  an  arbitraty  executive  act,  exempting  from  prose- 
cution all  persons  concerned  iii  the  issue  of  the  ordinance,  or  in 
its  execution. 

We  have  seen  that  some  legislative  power  is  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  the  higher  execHtive  powers.  Every  court  of  law  mimt 
^tablish  rules  of  practice,  every  deliberative  assembly  forms  of 
proceeding.  Bwt  besides  those  which  grow  almost  spontaneously 
from  usage^  almost  every  subordinate  governiment  has  received 
or  has  assumed  the  power  of  enacting  formal  and  jiecnianent 
laws/  civil,  penal,  and  organic.  Of  course,  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  government.  Such  a 
government  is,  as  we  have  seen,  omnipotent.  Its  absolute 
authority  comprelietids  the  whole  Etnpire  over  which  it  presides  ; 
and  necessarily  enables  it  to  legislate  directly  for  any  portion  of 
that  Empire,  and  to  abolish,  suspend,  ot*  alter,  the  laws  enacted 
by  any  subordinate  powen  >        . 

it  has  further  been  skid^  that-the.laws  ofa  dependency  must 
iK>t  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundanxental  principlns  of  those  of  the 
dominant  power.  Mr  Lewis,  with  great  reason,  doubts  the  truth 
of  thf^  maxim.  It  was  solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  King-s 
Bench  in  General  Picton'scase.  As  governor  of  Trinidad,  he  had 
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allowed  evidence  to  be  expressed  by  torture.  The  jury  found  that 
tbis  was  required  by  tbe  Spanish  law,  in  force  when  the  island  came 
Jnto  our  hands,  and  never  expressly  abolished.  If  the  subordinate 
government  of  Trinidad  had  the  power  to  continue  this  law. 
General  Pioton  was  justified.  If,  On  the  other  band,  the  obtain- 
ing evidence  by  torture  is  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
English  law,  as  to  become  illegal  in  every  country  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  subject  to  British  rule,  his  act  was  as  illegal  as  if  it  had 
been  committed  in  London.  No  decision  was  made,  but  all 
Lord  EUenborough's  remaiiss  during  the  argument  were  in 
favour  of  the  accused.  We  tolerate  polygamy  in  Asia,  we  long 
tolerated  the  burning  of  widows  in  Hindostan,  we  introduced 
slavery  into  many  portions  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
-probably  support  it  bow  in  some  parts  of  India.  If  such  institu- 
tions as  these  are  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  British  Government,  what  can  be  repugnant  to  them  ? 

According  to  English  law,  this  power  of  subordinate  legis- 
lation, though  it  may  be  communicated,  delegated,  or  absolutely 
transferred  by  grant,  or  even  by  mere  acquiescence,  ori^naliy 
resides  exclusively  in  the  crown.  A  distinction!  was  once  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  dependencies  acquired  by  the  Crown  by 
conquest,  and  those  originally  settled  by  English  sulajects.  As 
to  the  former,  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the  Crown  was 
always  admitted.  As  to  the  latter,  it  was  said  that,  as  Englishmen 
earry  their  rights  with  them,  they  carry  with  them,  among  those 
rights,  that  of  taking  part  in  framing  the  law  under  which  they 
are  to  live*  This  limitation,  however,  of  the  power  of  the  crown, 
has  been  long  abandoned,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  saying 
what  amount  of  legislative  power  is  the  fairthright  of  Englishaien, 
and  partly  from  its  inconsistence  with  the  supreme  legislative 
power  of  Parliament  The  dependencies  with  respect  to  which 
the  crown  retains  this  power  being  generally  colonial,  are  usually 
called  the  Crown  colonies. 

We  know  of  no  case  in  which  this  power  has  been  completely 
transferred  by  the  British  Grown. .  One  of  the  fullest  delegations 
is  made  by  the  3d  and  4ih  William  IV.,  cap.  65, — the  act  which 
now  regulates  the  subordinate  government  of  British  India. 
That  act  enables  the  Governor-Grt^neral  in  Council  to  make  laws 
for  repealing  or  altering  any  laws  whatsoever,  now  in  foroe^  or 
hereafter  to  be  in  force  within  the  Anglo* Indian  territories;  and 
to  make  new  laws  for  all  persons,  British^  or  natives^  or 
foreigners,  and  for  all  places  and  things  whatsoever  thronghoot 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  said  territories.  But  such  laws 
are  not  to  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  or  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  the  constita- 
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tioQ  br  i^gbi»  of  the  In^ia  Compjany.  If  the  Home  government 
disalli03v,aQy  such  law9|  the  gove^rnor,  on  receipt  of  the  disallow- 
anee,  is  to  repeal  them*  Unless,  and  imtil  so  repealed^  they  have 
the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Such  a  power  of  legislation,  however  comprehensive  in  lan- 
guage/ whe^n  givejii  to  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Home  govern- 
meot,  renoovable  at  will,  and  bound  to  obey  its  instructions,  is 
no  matefial,  diminution  of  its  power.  It  only  forces  it  to  legislate 
throi»igh  the  mediuqi  of  its  officer^  instead  of  directly.  He  is  the 
mere  instrument  of  his  superiors,  who  cfn  always  direct  his  mea- 
sures, or  stop  them,  or  send  a  successor  to  undo  them. 

Tbe  lojsai  giovemments  of  Maryland^.  (Connecticut,  and 
Hhode  Island,  before  the  American  rev)oluti9^,  enjoyed  legisla- 
tive  power  appi^aehing  nearer  to  independency  for  the  Crown 
had  no  veto*  They  were  restrjained,  however,  by  the  provisions 
of  their  Charters,  which  required  that  their  Uws  should  be,  ^  as 
'  far  as  conveniently  might  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
<  customs,  and  rigiits  of  the  realm  of  England ; '  *  or  ^  not  con* 
^  trary  to  the  laws  of  England ; '  t  or  ^  as  near  as  may  be  agree* 
^  able  to  the  laws  of  England,  oon&idering  the  nature  and  constitu- 
^  tion  of  the  place  aod  people*^  t  And  this  restraint  was  render* 
«d  effiectiual»  by  an  appeal  from  tb^ix  Courts  of  Justice  to  the 
Home  government!  that  i^  to  say,  to  the  King  in  Council-^an 
appeal  which  th^  subordinate  legislatures  could  not  abolish,  and 
wbick  was  avowedly  intended  to  prevent  an  improper  exercise  of 
their  power. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  legislators  of  Connecticut  professed, 
instead  of  the  English,  to  take  the  Mosaic  la,w  for  their  guide. 
They  declared  it  to  be  their  mission  to  declare  and  establish  the 
Jaws  of  God ;  to  proceed  according  to  Scripture  lights ;  and  to 
make  and  repeal  orders  for  smaller  matters,  not  particularly  deter- 
mined by  Scripture,  according  to  the  general  rules  of. righteousi^ 
ness.  In  pursuance  of  these  Scripture  lights,  they  declared 
idolatry,  blasphjemy»  witchcraft,  ^nd  being  a  stubborn  ^n^  capi- 
tal crimes;  substituted  the  Jewish  for  the  English  rules  of  inherir 
tance;  and  made  a  law  of  divorce  of  alinos|t  Asiatic,  liberality. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  English  dependencies,  the  power  of 
subordinate  legislation  is  not  retained,  as  in  the  Crown  colonies ; 
nor  delegiated  to  the  local  govertnment,  as  in  India ;  but  is  divid- 
icd  between  the  Home  government  and  a  local  government^  partly 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  partly  elected  by  the  people. 
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Mr  Lewis  states,  that  if  the  Crown  once  associates  with  itself 
in  the  subordinate  government  of  a  dependency,  a  body  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dependency,  it  cannot  thenceforth 
legislate  alone.  And  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Hall,  20  HoweWs 
State  Trials,  239,  fully  supports  this  position.  This  case  is  so 
remarkable,  that  we  will  give  a  short  outlinfe  of  it.  Grenada 
was  conquered  in  1762,  and  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 
As  a  conquest,  it  was  a  Crown  colony.  The  Crown,  however, 
resolved  to  communicate  its  powers  to  a  local  representative 
government.  It  issued  letters- patent,  dated  the  0th  April 
)764,  appointing  Mr  Melville  Governor,  and  authorizing  him,  as 
soon  as  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  Island  would  admit, 
to  call  an  assembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders ;  and  with 
the  advice  of  that  Assembly,  and  of  his  Council,  to  ipake  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  island ; — such  laws  not  to  be  repugnant, 
but  as  near  as  might  be,  agreeable,  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  be  valid  unless  disapproved  by  the  Crown.  It  was  thought, 
however,  that  the  Island  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  4-|  per  cent 
duty  on  exports,  paid  by  the  other  Leeward  islands,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  popular  assembly  might 
be  obviated,  by  imposing  the  tax  before  it  ^as  summoned.  By 
a  royal  proclamation,  therefore,  dated  the  20th  July  1764,  the 
duty  was  imposed.  In  December  1764  Mr  Melville  reached 
the  Island,  and  in  the  end  of  1765  ^n  Assembly  was  summoned 
and  elected.  Payment  of  the  tai  was  refused,  and  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  after  three  solemn  arguments,  supported  the 
refusal.  Lord  Mansfield  admitted,  that  it  the  dates  of  the  instni- 
ments  had  been  reversed,  if  the  order  in  council  imposing  the 
tax  had  been  issued  before  the  letters-patent  authorizing  the 
governor  to  summon  an  Assembly,  the  tax  would  have  been  law- 
fully imposed  ;  but  he  added,  that  'by the  commission  to Gover- 

*  nor  Melville,  the  king  had  iriimediately  and  irrevocably  grant- 
'  ed  to  all  who  did  or  should  inhabit,  or  who  had  or  should  have 

*  property  in  the  Island  of  Grenada — ^in  ge4ieral,  to  all  whom  it 

*  should  concern — that  the  subordinate  legislation  over  the  island 

*  should  be  exercised  by  the  assembly  ^vith  the  governor  and 

*  council,  in  like  manner  as  in  other  provinces  under  the  king.' 

It  appears,  thierefore,  that  the  existence,  pr  even  the  mere 
promise  of  a  legislative  assembly,  f\indamentally,  and,  as  far  as 
the  Crown  is  concerned,  irrevocably,  alters  the  constitution  of  a 
dependency.  It  adds  to  the  monarchical  element,  the  democratic 
with  its  vast  benefits,  but  also  with  its  certain  difficulties,  and  its 
far  greater  dangers.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  it  is 
with  great  caution  that  s\ich  an  institution  is  created  or  legalised* 
And  such  is  the  case  atf^resefnt.     The  Crown  cannot  be  accnse<l 
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of  being*  too  ready  to  communicate  its  powers.  Btit  no  such 
caiition  was  exercised,  until  it  was  frightened  by  the  American 
revolution.  Almost  all  the  Dependencies  acquired  before  tbaft 
event,  either  wer6  suffered  to  assume  for  themselves  representav 
tive  institutions,  or  recdved  theto  by  express  g'rant  from  th6 
Crown.  Virginia  set  the  example  in  1619'.  The  inhabitants,  of 
their  own  authority,  elected  representatives,  and  invested  theni 
with  legislative  power;  and  the  Home  government  was  forced  to 
ratify  their  act.  Massachusets  did  the  -same  in  1G34,  arid  with 
equal  sbcce>s;  and  Connecticut  in  16365  and  at  length  it  be* 
came  almost  a*  maxim  of  English  policy,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  ar  Dependency  ou'ght  to  have  a  share  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. Gibraltar,  as  a  mere  military  post,  and  Minorca  and  our 
Asiatic  possession*,  as  inhabited  not  by  Englishmen,  but  by  a 
population  supposed  to  be  unfit  for  self-government,  were  left 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  government:  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  we  doubt  whether  in  1770  there  was  an  English 
tlependency  in  which  a  portion  of  the  legislative  power  was  not 
possessed  by  representatives  elected  by  the  people. 

The  foreign  relations  of  a  Dependency  are  usually  managed  by 
the  supreme  government.  The  subordinate  government  cannot 
make  war,  or  peace,  Or  alliances.  The' most  remirkable  eicep- 
lions  to  thi's  general  i-ule  are  to  be  found  in  India ;  where  the 
European  rulers  have  alw^iys  allowed,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  t)f  communication,  probably  always  will  allow,  great 
freedom  bf  action  to  the  local  authorities.  The  dominant  coun- 
try, also,  in  general  reserved  to  itself  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
at  the  Dependency.  It  is  admitted  that  no  Dependencies  have 
been  tteated  so  liberally  as  those  of  England;  bot  the  degree  iii 
•which  their  commerce  and  industry  have  been  cramped,  and  mis- 
directed, by  the  supreme  government,  will  scarcely  be  believed  by 
our  grandchildren.  Our  American  Dependencies  were  not  allowed 
to  import  European  commoditiesfrom  any  foreign  country;  they 
^ere  not  alfbwed  to  export  to  any  foreign  country  their  own 
staple  commodities.  Some  of  these  they  were  forced  to  send  to 
the  only  market  ppen  to  them,— the  mother  country;  in  the  form 
most  cumbersoitie  -and  most  subject  to  loss  and  depredation. 
They  were  fbrbidden,  fot'  instance,  to  refine  their  sugar,  or  to 
convert  their  iron  into  ste^I.  They  were  not  allowed  to  send 
from  pfovincfe  to  prorrhce,  by  water,  or  by  means  of  carriages  or 
horsfes,  their  owr^  domestic  manti Pictures.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
possibl^^  they  were   pr6hibited  from"  manufacturing.      *  Tfiey 

*  had  no  business,'  said  Lord  Chatham,  *  to  make  a  horseshoe  or 

*  a  nail.'  •  Btit,  as  to  all  oth^r  matters,  the  supreme  government 
interfered  little  with  their  in tern'al  concerns.  •  We  have  seen  that 
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in  many  colonies  it  allowed  representative  institutions  to  arise  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  in  almost  all  the  others 
which  existed  before  the  American  revolution,  such  institutions 
were  created  by  their  Crown ;  and  that  the  existence  of  such  an 
institution  is  an  irrevocable  bar  to  the  absolute  legislation  of  the 
Home  government.  And  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  destroy  the 
power  of  Parliament,  it  is  a  strong  moral  restraint  on  that  power. 
^  Parliamentary  legislation/  says  Lord  Glenelg,  in  his  ^nstruo 
tions  to  Sir  F.  Head — which  contain  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
great  statesman  on  the  principles  of  colonial  government — ^  on 
^  any  subject  of  exclusively  internal  concern  to  any  British  colony 
^  possessing  a  representative  assembly,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  un- 

*  constitutional.     It  is  a  right  of  which  the  exerdse  is  reserved 

*  for  extreme  cases,  in  which  necessity  at  once  creates  and  justifies 

*  the  exception.'  * 

Having  stated  the  modes  in  which  the  principal  political  power 
— that  of  legislation — is  exercised  in  a  Dependency,  Mr  Lewis 
considers  the  general  nature  of  the  laws  which  are  its  result. 
They  may  be  divided  into  the  systems  which  usually  prevail  in  a 
colony,  and  those  which  usually  exist  in  a  conquered  country ; — 
most  Dependencies  being  the  one  or  the  other.  ^  Colonists,'  says 
Mr  Lewis,  ^  take  out  with  them  the  laws  of  the  mother  country 
^  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
^  have  some  system  of  law  regularly  administered^  and  what 
^  other  system  could  they  adopt  ?     They  could  not  create  off- 

*  hand  a  new  body  of  laws ;  and  there  are  no  persons  among 

*  them  who  are  acquainted  with  any  foreign  system  of  juris*- 

*  prudence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  administer  it.  Moreover,  the 
^  system  of  law  under  which  they  have  hitherto  lived,  to  whi<^ 
^  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  which  is  expressed  in  their 
^  native  language,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  suited  to  their 

*  wants,  however  different  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  may 

*  be  from  those  of  the  mother  country/  f 

The  only  attempt  of  colonists  to  establish  at  once  a  system  of 
laws  different  from  that  of  the  mother  country,  was  made  by  the 
New  England  settlers,  when  they  proposed,  as.  we  have  already 
stated,  to  make  the  Mosaic  law  their  model.  In  this^  however^ 
they  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  a  belief  not  so  much  of  the 
convenience  of  that  law,  as  of  its  sanctity.  Nor  did  they  act  up 
to  their  expressed  intentions.  They  introduced  little  of  the  civil 
law  of  LeviticuSf  and  only  a  portion  of  the  criminal  law.  Colo- 
nists, if  left  to  themselves,  usually  adopt  the  criminal  law  of 

*  ParliatBentari^  Poj^^^,  1339.     No.  118,  p.  7. 
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^keir  mother  couiftty,  almost  completely.  It  is  comparatively 
simple,  and  well  kBown^,  ainl  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  Be- 
sides which,  it  does  not  admit  of  delay.  If  theft  and  riolenc^ 
be  prevented,  a  small  society  may  go  on,  though  their  civil 
-rights  and  obligations  are  ill  defined  ;  but  it  must  fall  to  pieces 
immediately,  or  be  kept  together  by  a  despot,  if  evil-doers 
are  teft  unpunished,  or  are  punished  arbitrarily. 

They  can  adopt,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the  civil  law. 
■Miicb  of  that  law  is  local.  The  English  law  of*  Copyholds,  for 
iMt^meei  could  not  be  transferred.  It  has  grown  up  graduafUjr 
by  usage  in  the  different  manors,  and  scarcely  agrees  p^f^ctly 
in  any  two.  Another  remarkable  English  institution',  the  jtiris- 
•diction*  and  practice  e(  the  Court  of  Chancery,  cannot  be  use- 
fally  transferred  to  a  young  society. '  It  is  too  intricate,  too 
cblatory,  and  too  expensive.  Attempts  have  been  often  made 
to  iiKtroduce  it,  and  the  governor  has  presided  as  Chaneellor ;  but 
the  vesult  has  been  mischievous,  or  at  least  unsatisfactory. 
PoorJaws  have  been  rejected  as  tmnecessary,  tithes  as  oppres- 
sive, and  bankmipt  laws  as  unfavourable  to  the  supposed  inter- 
ests of  the  most  active  part  of  the*eommutiity. '  All  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  colonists  carried  with  them  thefr  re- 
ligioas  iii>toleraiice ;  but  in  most  of  the  English  colonies,  the  at«- 
iempt  to  establish  a  privileged  Church  has  failed. 
'  At  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  the  civil  laws  of  a  colony 
most  naaterially  diSer  from  those  ef  the  mother  country;  and  the 
difference  perpetually  increases  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
which  each  makes  in  that  pavt  of  it^  laws  which  at  first  is  com- 
mon to  botb.  France  has  completely  altered  the  lai^s  which, 
two  centuries  ago,  she  transferred  to  Lower  Canada;  and  Hol- 
land those  which  she  gave  to  Demerara.  While  the  parent  state 
is  enacting  laws  which  are  not  communicated  to  the  colony,  the 
eolony  is  pursuing  its  own  course  of  separate  legislation.  Its 
ivants,  its  dangers^  its  pursuits,  its  habi^fs  of  thinking  andbf  feeU 
ing, — in  short,  the  whole  structure  of  its  society,  ace^  different 
from  those  of  an  old  cocmtry,  and  necessarily  require  different 
laws.  Those  laws,  too^  require  more  frequent  and  greater 
altexiation— they  are  the  clothes  of  a  child.  During  the  hundred 
years  whioh  iounediately  succeeded  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  no  material  change  was  made  on  the  laws  of  Engliand. 
We  noW)  indeed,  look  back  at  the  oligarchy,  the  intolerance, 
the  corruptioci)  the  barbarous  commercial,  and  the  sanguinary 
pei^al  Qode  of  that  period,  with  disgust.  Still  it  was  a  time  of 
great  prosperity.  No  colony  «ould  have  prospered  for  a  century 
with  institutions  so  little  modified. 

When  a  Dependency  is  related  to  its  dominant  country,  not 
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as  a  colony  but  as  a  conquest^  ,it  retains,  as-  we  bate  we«,  its 
existing  laws,  unless  and  until  tbey  are  altered  by  the  coo- 
qi^ror.     «  Inasnouc;h,'  says  Mr  Lwis,   *  a^  n^any  independent 

*  states,  and  many  .dependent  colonies  of  otiier  states,  have  be- 
<  pome  English  dependenci^  many  of  the  English  dependen- 

*  cies  have   retained  wholly,  or   in  part,  foreign  ,  sy&tems  of 

*  jurisprudence.     Thus,  Trinidad  j^etains  pnuch  of.  the  Spanish 

*  law;  Demerara,  the  Cap©  of  Good, Hope,  and  Ceylop,  retain 
Vmuch  of  the  Dut^h  law;  Lower  Qanada  retains  the. French 

*  civil  law,  according  to  the  coult^me  de  Pari$  ^  St  I^oie-w* 
f  tains  the  old  French  law,  as  it  existed  when  l.he  island  last 
V  belonged  to  the  French ;  Alauriti^s  retains  such  of  the  French 

*  codes  as  were  extended  ,te  it;  Maltn^  which. .wa^  a  omnici* 

*  pality  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  retains  the  eld  StcUian  law,  as 

*  modified  by  the  subsequent  l^islation  of  the  grand-masters; 
^  the  Ionian  islands  retain  much  of  their  old  Venetian'  law;  and 
^  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  .Condpany  f  etain  much  of  the 
^  Hindoo^  Mahometan^.and  other  native  systems  of  law  and  legal 
^  usagfss.'*  Along-peopled  Dependency,  like  IndiaorMalta,where 
those  connected  with  the  dominant  country  hy  birth  or  by  descent 
juu&t  always  be  a  small  minority,  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  subject  to  its  ancient  laws.  Buta  dependency  which  isalso 
a  colony  must  .in  time  give  them  up.  The  imaugrants  from  the 
dominant  country  are  from  the  beginning  the  favourites  of  the 
local  govern^ient;  they  are  a^cute  in. discovering,  thefuiits  of 
strange  institutions,  and  are  j$eldom  able  and  never  wiliing  to 
find  their  merits.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  they  have  acqpired 
the,  pfeppnderance  of  influence  aad  numbers,  they  will  substitate 
for  them  the  laws  with  which  they  are  familiar ;  and  generally  they 
manage  to  do  so  even  while  they  are  a  minority.  The  Dntch  laws 
of  New  York,  and  the  French  laws,  of  Louisiana,  were  abolished 
long  before  the  Anglo^AmericaBs  were  a  majority.  And  it  is 
probable  that  Lower  Canada  will  be  governed  by  English  laws, 
before  its  population  has  ceased  to  be  principally  French. 

We  have  seen  that  a  supreme  government  seldom  legislates 
for  its  Dependeuicies.  The  e^cutive  functions  which  it  per- 
forms  for  them,  are  usually  copfinedto  th^tmanagement  of  tbeir 
political  relations,  their  military  defence,  and  the  providing^  for 
them  a  supreme  civil  court  of  appeah  All  other^xecutwry  acts, 
both  administratiye.fmd  judicial,  it  leaves  to  the  subordinate 
governments.  .  It  wants  the  knowledge,  and  Boassiimes  the 
power,  which  are  reqnisite  to  their  due  performance.  It  is,  in 
fact,,  to  supply  this  want  thsit.  a   subordinate  government   is 

1  ♦P.20i. ' 
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treated,  Kthe  wwat  dp  not  e^ht^  if  the  supreme  goverrvo^ent 
is  fit  to  take  an  ftctiyq  p^r(  jn  the  admimatration  of  tbe  Dq)en- 
dency,  i|  ought  to  adinini^ter  it  directly,  wit^hout  iuterpoi^i^g  ao 
intermediate  authoriity* 

Tb«  administrajtivfi  fiinotion^  d^Jegated  by  the  supreme  to 
the  subordioat^  governm^i>t$  may  be  performed  prineipally  by  the 
part  of  that  g^verfijnent  which  is  on  the  spot — that  is  to  say,  by 
the  local  goyemniont,  qr  principally  by. the, Home  government. 

Results  of  great  magnitude  follow  as  the  one  or  the  other 
roethoid  ia  adopted,  pajrticolarly  if  the  Dependency  be  also  a 
colony;  for  in 'a  polony,  the  duties  of  administration  are  more 
punieroufi  aodDipve  impprtaip^t  than  in  an  old  country.  Among 
them  are  .<b^  .ipaan^g^ment  of  wild  lands,  and  the  construction 
of  public  works,  ^fhe  first  of  these  does  not  exist  in  an  old 
country,  and  the  second  may  generally  be  best  intrusted  to 
the  skill,  enterprise^aJid.  economy  of  individuals.  In  a  new 
country,  their  due  .performance,  neglect,  or  mismanagement, 
is  the  principsJ,  source  of  prosperity  or  failure  to  the  collec* 
tive  society,  and  to  almost  every,  one  ojf  its  members.  Such 
9,  country,  though  it  may  have  no  human  enemies,  is  in  a 
atate  of  perpetual  cwarfare  ^  with  the  desert  and  thc;  elements. 
The  govetJ^nmt'nt  must,  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  capital 
with  which  the  contest  is  to  be  carried  on,-^mu^t  direct  its 
application,  aqd  preside  over  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
territory. .  Agaia,  the  pursuit  and  detection  of  crime,  which  in 
an  old  country  may  be  left  to  the  injured  party,  in  a  new  one, 
where  no  one  has  leisure  to  act  as  accusie^r,, always  devolves  on 
the  government.  Again,  an  old  country  is  little  affected  by  im<* 
migration.  Whether  it  repel  aliens,  whiph  we  did  formerly,  ot 
admit,  th^m  freely,  according  to  our  present  policy,  scarcely 
any: perceptible  difi'^rence  will  fallow*/  But, the  whole  character 
of  a  colony  may  be  altered  by  the  impiigraUoa  of  a  few  years. 
In  a  few  years,  the  strangers  may  outnumber  th^ose  whom  they 
found  there ;  they  n)ay  4p^ble  the  value  of  ttheir  lands,  double 
their  capital  in  amount,  and  still  more  in  effectiveness,  and 
ofaadge  their  villages  into  towns,  and  tbeir  towns  into  cities  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  may, overmatch  them  in  the  struggle  for 
local  social  eminence ;  elbow  them  out  of  the  most  lucrative  posi-^ 
tions  in  trade  and  |n  professions,  and  alter  the  whole  tone  and 
feeling  of  the  society.  T^is  ^^y  be  called  an  extreme  case,; 
t^haugh  it  is  oue  that  has  occurred  over  and  over  again,  and, 
indeed,  is  now  actually  taking  place.  But  its  mere  possibility' 
accounts  for  the  high  importance  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  attach. to  the  conduct  pursued  by  their  government  to- 
wards immigrants.  Lastly,  in  a  society  in  which  there  is  little 
superiority  of  wealth  or, birth,  the  great  source  of  distinction  is 
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office.  In  England,  not  one  in  twenty  amon^  the  educated 
classes  >^ould  accept  office,  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  think»  of 
it ;  and  of  those  who  attain  it,  not  one  in  a  thousm^d  feela  that 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  in  the  employment  of  the  gov^ertt- 
foent  gives  him  a  higher  sodal^  rank.  \tt  Canada,  ^1  above 
the  lowest  class  are  anxious  for  office;  because  all  who  obtain  it 
instantly  rise  above  their  former  equals.  Under  such  circum* 
stances,  the  local  government  of  a  Dependency  whidi  10  a  co« 
lony,  or,  like  Malta,  is  in  many  respects  of  the  nature  of  a 
colony,  is  its  soul.  Every  inhabitant  sees' that  his  own  foilnrti 
or  success  in  life  may  depend  on  its  measures.  He  has  an  inte^ 
rest,  therefore,  in  public  aiffdi^s,  and  a  desire  to  ibfloenee  them, 
fer  beyond  what  is  felt  even  in  the  constitutional  parts  of  Eo^ 
rope.  '     '  .  . 

•  A  few  instances  may  be  mentioned,  irt  which  what  appears  to 
be  the  natural  course  has  been  followed  ;  and  the  perfbrmance 
of  the  administrative  functions,  which  the  :supren»e  government 
has  thought  itself  forced,  by  its  distance  from, the  place  of 
action,  to  delegate,  has  been  left  principally  to  tbe  local  govenn 
ment.  This  is  now' the  system  of  England  with  respect  to  India. 
This  was  formerly  her  system  with  respect- 1()  her  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America.  That  portion  of  the  snbordinate  govern- 
ment which  resided  in  the  dominant  country — or,  according  to  Mt 
Lewis's  nomenclature,  the  Home  government— ^ejieroised  little 
eontrol  over  the  proceedings  of  the  local  goverament ;  and  indeed 
took  Mttle  notice  of  diem.  It  allowed  the  vpeople  in  every  case  to 
elect  their  House  of  Assembly,  oftetf  their  Oooncil,  and  some- 
times their  Governor.  It  left  to  them  the  nomination,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  almost  all  their  subordinate  officers.  It  even  allowed 
the  separate  provinces  to  form  alliances  with  one  another.  Under 
this  system  of  neglect^  they  flourished  as  scarcely  any  commani- 
ties  had  ever  flourished  before.  Under  this^  systent  they  bred  a 
race  of  public  men  who  have  had  no  successors,  and  formed  a 
national  character,  the  best  part  of  which  is  now  lost,  and  the 
worst  exaggerated. 

But  this  example  of  non-interference  was  partial  and  transient 
At  scarcely  any  other  time,  and  in  scarcely  any  other  place,  has 
a  Home  government  been  so  forbearing. 

With  the  bright  exception  which  we  have  noticed,  k  bas 
ifclmost  always  appointed  alHts  officers,  and  allowed  them  to  hold 
office  during  its  pleasure.  In  the  absence  of  representative  bodiesi 
this  makes  them  the  blind  instruments  of  the  Home  government. 
The  Governor,  indeed,  is  restrained  by  his  councilf  and  the 
council  by  the  governor;  but  the  Home  government  vhich  direct- 
ly appoints  the  governor,  and  directly  or  kidiredtly  the  conncili 
is  resti^ained  ty  nothing  But  Parliaclient.      Agaii>,  Hiegovem^' 
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h  almost  always  a  native  of  the  dominant  qountiy,  and  so  ate 
generally  his  principal  officers.  In  Spanish  America,  nd  one  was 
admitted  to  any  office  of  importance,  unless  a  native  Spaniard ;  even 
Spanish  Creoles  werQ  excluded.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
British  India.  And  even  when  a  representative  assembly  exists,  the 
extent  to  which  a  Home  government,  acting  through  this  compact 
body  of  its  own  officers,  may  conduct  the  administration  of  a 
Dependency,  without  any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
most  able  State  Papers  of  modern  times,  Lord  Durham's, Report 
an  Lower  Canada — 

'  The  governor/  ssys  Lord  Darham^  <  is,  in  fact,  a  meee  subordinate 
officer^  receiving  his  orders  from  the  Secretfuy  of  State,  responsible  to 
him  for  his  conduct,  and  guided  by  his  directions.  Instead  of  selecting 
a  governor  with  an  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  use  his  local 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  afiUirs  in  the  colony  in  the  manner  which 
local  observation  and  practical  experience  best  prescribe  to  him,  it  has 
heen  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Department,  not  only  at  the  outset  to 
instruct  a  governor  as  to  the  general  policy  which  he  was  to  carry  into 
effect,  but  to  direct  him  from  time  to  time,  by  instructions  sometimes 
very  precise,  as  to  the  course  which  be  was  to  pursue  in  every  important 
particular  of  his  administration.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  governors  to 
endeavour  to  throw  responsibility  as  much  as  possible  on  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  to  do  as  little  as  possible  without  previously  consulting  the 
colonial  minister  at  home,  and  receiving  his  instructions.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  the  tendency  of  the  local  government  to  settle  every  thing  by 
reference  to  the  colonial  department  in  Downing  Street.  Almost  every 
question  on  which  it  was  possible  to  avoid,  even  with  great  inconveni- 
ence, an  immediate  decision,  has  been  habitually  a  subject  of  reference ; 
and  this  applies  not  merely  to  those  questions  on  which  the  local  execu- 
tive and  legislative  bodies  happened  to  differ,  wherein  the  reference  might 
be  taken  as  a  kind  of  appeal,  but  to  questions  of  a  strictly  local  nature, 
on  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  colonial  office  to  have  any 
sufficient  information.  It  has  become  the  habit  of  the  colonial  office  to 
originate  these  questioiis,  to  entertain  applications  from  individuals,  to 
refer  these  applications  to  the  governor,  and,  on  his  answer,  to  make  a 
decision.  The  governor  has  been  enabled,  by  this  system,  to  shift  re- 
spoi^ibility  on  the  colonial  office,  inasmuch  as  in  every  important  case 
he  was,  in  reality,  carrying  into  effect  the  order  of  the  authority  to  which 
he  was  responsible.  But  the  real  vigour  of  the  executive  has  been 
essentially  impaired  ;  distance  and  delay  have  weakened  the  force  of  its 
decisions,  and  the  colony  has  in  every  crisis  of  danger,  and  idmost  every 
detail  of  local  management,  felt  the  mischief  of  hating  its  executive 
authority  exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  most  impor* 
tant  business  of  government  has  been  carried  on,  not  in  open  discussions 
or  public  acts,  but  in  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  governor  and 
secretary  of  state.  Whenever  this  mystery  was  dispelled,  it  was  long 
after  the  worst  effects  had  been  produced  by  doubt  and  misapprehension  ; 
and  the  colonies  have  been  frequently  the  last  to  learn  th^  things  that 
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most  eohcerndd  tkem^  bj  th«^publioaibioii  of  papers  on  tbe  ord«r  of  the 
Britkh  Himses  of  Barliaraeivti'  *    . 

H&Vi!lg  '^xamin^d  «be  nature  of  a  Deptodenoy^  its  relalion  to 
the  ^borldiMte  gov^^Y^ent  to  whkih  it  as-  ^bjeet,  and  the 
#!i^m^  g^d^^eitiitirenl 'M  ir^ioh  ife  is  dependent)  sind^b^  maniMr 
ktk  wht^k  ilidse  gov^^tti>en«d'  refif^eietivdly  exercise  towtrdd  k 
\hAv  legialalAvi^  ^d  ^x^utif^  powesis  we  proceed  with  Mr 
L^i^  tbotfgh  tiot'^ex^etiy  if)  the  eiaiiie  6rd>e9S  to-  eMsldier  tbe 
^dVbtila^s  tod  ^bdVadt^kgcfd  wbfdi  cbis  relation  briws  with 
4<s  t«9M;he  "domiRlint  <j^unrtry  mA  \o  the  Depwadency.  We  will 
begin  with  the  Dependency. 

The  ^incvpal^  indeed  4ire  only  jhiiteriai  ftdvatttagie  which  a 
D^eiHieiirey  ite^i ve«  f)<om  its  conkiesfon^itba^bi^iDeitt  €o«itry, 
fe'^otectioh.     And  this  hiay  bte  very  grealfe. 

JFe%  of  the  Biittsh  Deperideiycies  2lr6  even  now  capable  rf  self- 
^medtibrt.  If  ^"bandoiWd  by  Engliind,  aitnost  ail  of  them 
would  W  subjugated  by  the  first  jforeig'n  powet  that  thought  fit 
io  £^ttaqk  them,  Many,  even  if  un^ttacted,  are  incapable  of 
sep^^e  exist^n^^  -Jf  we  ^aii  refused  to,  aljow  our  fellow  sub- 
jep^ft  in.  N^w  Zealand  to  focpa.*  British  X)^en4jency,  Uiey  DWttt 
have 'Wen  destroyed  by  ^^e  »ayage  triW.;  ^r  Jhisive  sunk  iMoa 
lawless^  commumty  ef  budanieF^  Tiiii§iefi»bk.  «di1.  .  denomiiaad 
tfaeiDfi^i«r«&, 'and  ilfmcjii*ev)0ia6  to  itke-reftt  of  dse  world.  Evn 
•Depfendiniies  whitA  %ftVe  b^icfn  powetftil  enough  *o  ttasert  tnd 
to  itaaJnt^n^  thefii*  trtdejy^dence,  hitVe  ^6!netiitfe»  ftrond  that  in- 
depMden'^e  a 'Cuffed.  Spairi  ttiisgoVertiedher  cdtehiefi;  bnt  fc 
less  t*fvan  th^  "have  jnisgoverned  themselves.  EVer  shdce  they 
threw  off  her  yoic^,  galling  as  it  was,  tte^y  have  been  suffering 
pvepy  year  moy^  an4  more  frpm  war«  from  faptipn,  frqm  tyranny, 
from,  afB^cby;  ja  shot*,  from  evetry  cal^n(iity  which  can  ariae 
ixowL thetitsilfost  Bfiismana^efnent 'both  oi  interi)al  adniaQHitmtion 
and  i>f  fovei^  yelaition^.  i 

T<>  jpwk^ctioiiJ^  Mr  'Iieiwfls'  adds^  >p^uni«ry  assisiiiJice,  eo»- 
Wrefal  pri^'itege^,  awd  tbe  t^lfef  whi^h>a*«i»tei«e#l«i«iip»«e 
gov'ei^rtW^nt  ma^  ^(ymetimes  give  ^' the  b^tk  of  the  inhftbit«Bte 
'wfte'n  opWels^d  by  ^ 'powerful  minority.  To  t!te  p'e<!inii!ary  as- 
sistance, however,  h^  .attaclies,  as  it  desefV^d,  ll^Je  fmportanrt. 
The  government  expenditure  of  the  dominant  country  may 
l)enefit.  i^.pq^^  like.^^i^^^ar,  but  it  is  oif  little  valn^  when  spread 
(^yex  ^  tfiffritoiry.  JJor  do^  )^  attach  much  more  to  the  conh 
ner^ial  puivit^ges..  Of  <io«rsfv  «b  long  as  thedomnm^t  oountiy 
-is  absiMid  en^High  tio  fa^iolur  the  iprodiice  jof  tiw  Depeadeney  by  a 
^syslem^  ^difl^realiai  duties,  tlie  Dependeticy  enjoys  «n  agfiic«- 
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tiu^  OTrtnditu^i^Hnig'pciyil^gfb  But  this  is  Tisually  bougbt 
dearly  .by  tb)e  .re^triiJtitHis  M»p09ed.olL  ite  foreign  trade.  Stilly 
cH^a  may  be  cit^^rJei^y  arti^  Guewasey  are  among  them — in 
wiuic}i,aJDepenieiicyihtw-b»©0  allQwed  both  free  access  to  the 
pprts  of  a  pic}i.(io4wi9ta94  WttAtry,  and  abo  a  fne,  tpude  with  the 
Test  qfy  tb0  >t9f W»  Bftj  <*UQh  flaise*  ane  very  rare.  They  supr 
ppsQ>hM't^iQPnA¥<4iQf  tb«  d)omiiiaMt  oountry  towands  the  De- 
pendency, is  not  merely  different  from  that  which  usually  a^soom^ 
pfiiaie^  si^ha  i-^alH^n^  bmfe  .isi  ac^trwaUy  ite  r^e v^rae^  They  suppose 
thatt  th^  i^tm'es^  'oi  ^h«:doi»inan;t.  «otti»try  axeftfow/^dly  saerif. 
ficed  to  those  of  tb^  P^pead^^;  liot  those  Af^tlipe  Depetidency 
to  those  of  the  dominant  country.  The  Channel  Islands  owe 
theirkrprivKle^8q>to/itlieiVMDaU  sise^  ^thie/ir  proximi4y  to  Fratice, 
an*  tiwirfmititary  ilwpwftttnce.' 

"Tb^  la^adva^tage  suggested' by  Mr  Lfe^tis  is  a  very 
tinbstial  t>ne.  -  Tlife  cft^e  to  which  he  alludes,  the  abolition* 
of  8lat-^r*y  ih  the  British' D^pendehcies,  is  certainly  an  in- 
i^tance.  The  extinction  of  slavery  was  eininqr^tly  beneficial  to 
the?  bulk  of  ib^  iplj^bitanis,,  anci  the  transition  to  freedom /was 
Effected  by  tbp  s^upreipe  gpverni»<M;\t»  i^J^itblew  suffering  to  both, 
parties^  taan  ^ustbav^.  bo^  tb^i^ase  if  it  bad  beea  fovced  o^. 
by  apy  iQther.inifians  wUkii))fiO[:tJ»oiil4k'  period.  But,  iai  the  other 
llMind,  Lt'Jimsl}  not  be  ^oungotbesi^  fivst,  that,  f(^  many  years,  it  was 
0Bly^  thepowftf  df  Op^at  Bmahi  that  »e«ablied  the  small  minority 
of  Mttsc^rd'  t&  kee^  dow^  the  bulk^f  the  inha%itarits.  Had  the 
British  gafrristiTid  be^h  withdi^awrt,  i^liaVery  wbuld  have  withdrawn 
with  them."  'Secondly,  that  one  of  the  worst  incidents  to  slavery, 
the  slave  ttadqj'was  aciu^ly  at  one  time  imposed  by  England  on 
some  of  her  vepend^r^pie^.  The  Ipcal  governments  of  more 
thap  013^0  of  >th^r?i  parsed  bills  for  its  abotition,  to  which  the 
bon;i^  g<^vernJ?ifint  r«fv*^d  its  asswt*  And,  thirdly,  that  the 
pi!ii»ei(pal  meaifts  ihy  whieh  Ihe  transition  was  effected  with  sucdi 
comparative  ease,  was  the  payment  by  the  British  nation  of  a 
oompenslitkmv^optliovis  ii»  its  positi^  afnocint,  however  inade- 
c[uate  it  tt-ay  have  been  to  *he  Idssi  sustained  5  and  that  this  pay- 
lAeAtf  was^btainejd  bt'ro^sjrts  of  an  instrument  which  can  seldom 
tfe :  dbpli^^d  beneficially,  or  (^ven  safely,  to  political  purposes, 
religious  fl^itation.  Ih  fact,  t^e  religious  feeling  in  the  domi' 
nant  country,  wluojh  certainly  b^p^^ted  the  Pependencles  by 
giving,  emanq^pf^ti^oii  jtp  1^^  ^ave^  and  the  price  of  lemancipatioi^ 
ta  thueiuHiastJ^,  .b*3  woe.  sbo»w»  it*  power  of  injuring  them. 
Undef  tbe  infliftenoe  of  one  ^elt  of  Mii^ioQajries,  It  has  deprived 
lihe  West  Induoi  cohmies  of  a  supply  of  free  labour;  under  that 
of  another,  it  has  seriously  retarded,  and  even  endangered,  the 
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colonization  of  New  Zealand ;  and,  wielded  by  the  High  Church 
and  Tory  party,  it  inflicted  on  Canada  the  Cler^  Reserves. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  subject  far  more  extensive — the  disad- 
vantages of  Dependencies.  Mr  Lewis  divides  them  into  those 
which  naturally  follow  from  dependence,  and  therefore  are,  or 
may  be,  universal ;  and  those  which  are  fespectively  incident  to 
the  different  forms  of  subordinate  government,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  particular. 

He  considers  the  first  as  arising  from  two  causes^ — the  ignor- 
ance of  the  dominant  country  as  to  the  position  and  interests 
of  the  Dependency,  and  its  indifference  to  them. 

<  The  dependency,'  says  Mr  Lewis,  *  is  n^cessftrily  separated  from  the 
dominant  state  by  the  distinctness  of  its  immediate  government;  tndi 
owing  to  this  necessary  separation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dominant  state 
are  naturally  more  indilferent  and  ignorant  about  the  concerns  of  the 
dependency  than  about  those  of  any  district  of  their  own  country.  Bat 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  consequent  upon  this  necessary  separation 
are  often  increased  by  accidental  causes,  which  estrange  the  dominant 
country  from  the  dependency.  It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  the 
two  countries  are  divided  by  distance ;  or  that  the  dependency  is  too  in- 
significant  and  obscure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  dominant  conntiy; 
or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  are  of  different  races,  and 
speak  different  languages ;  and  that  their  religion,  *  tbeir  morals,  asd 
manners,  or  their  laws  and  other  political  institutions^  are  more  or  lets 
dissimilar.  Not  only  does  the  dominant  country  know  little  of  their  con* 
corns,  but  it  has  little  desire  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Men's  sym- 
pathies are  in  general  too  narrow  to  comprehend  a  community  which  is 
distinct  from  their  own,  although  it  may  be  ultimately  subject  to  the 
same  supreme  government.  Accordingly,  the  maxim  that  government 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  is  generally  considered  by  the  im- 
mediate subjects  of  a  supreme  government  as  applicable  only  to  them- 
selves; and  it  is  often  proclaimed  openly,  that  dependencies  are  to  be 
governed,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
state. 

*  Nor  are  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  dominant  coontrj 
about  the  concerns  of  the  dependency  limited  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. Hence,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  dependency  an^ 
the  supreme  government,  and  if  the  dependency  should  appeal  from  the 
government  to  the  people  of  the  dominant  state,  it  will  probably  find 
that  it  has  not  appealed  to  a  better  informed  or  more  favourable  ^ribanaL 
On  the  subject  of  the  dispnte,  the  people  of  the  dominant  country  can 
scarcely  be  so  well  informed  as  their  government ;  and  in  any  struggle 
for  power  between  their  own  country  and  the  dependency,  they  are 
likely  to  share  all  the  prejudices  of  their  government,  and  to  be  equally 
misled  by  a  love  of  dominion,  and  by  delosiTe  notions  of  national 
dignity.'— (Pp.  252-254.) 
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The  principal  disadvantages  to  which  a  Dependency,  as  such, 
is  necessarily  or  naturally  exposed,  are  divided  by  Mr  Lewis 
into  five.  Its  liability — 1.  To  its  laws  being  invalidated  by 
technical  objections;  2.  To  an  improper  introduction  of  the 
laws,  language,  or  religion  of  the  dominant  country;  3.  To 
having  its  higher  offices  filled  by  strangers ;  4.  To  its  interests 
being  sacrificed  to  the  factions  of  the  dominant  country  ;  5.  To 
its  being  involved  in  its  wars. 

The  first  inoonvenieace  is  peculiar  to  subordinate  legislation. 
The  enactnieiits  of  a  supreaie  government  may  be  good,  or  may 
be  bad,  but  at  all  events  they  are  laws.  The  decisions  founded 
on  them  are  legal ;  the  rights  which  such  decisions  have  given 
are  safe.  The  law  itself  is  safe,  until  the  government  believes 
it  to  be  inconvenient.  Subordinate  legislation  may  be  set  aside 
without  any  reference  to  its  convenience ;  and  when  it  is  set  aside, 
all  that  has  been  done  under  it  is  void — all  that  has  been  acquired 
under  it  is  insecure. 

Again,  a  Dependency  is  either  a  colony  or  a  conquest.  In  the  first 
case,  the  colonists,  as  we  have  seen,  carry  with  them  so  much  of  the 
l^w  of  the  parent  .country  as  is  applicable  to  their  circumstances. 
Mr  Lewis  shows  that  this  rule  is  so  vague,  that  in  almost  every 
new  case  its  application  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
To  which  he  adds,  that  a  colony  loses  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gressive legislative  skill  of  the  mother  country.  The  English 
criminal  law  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1774.  Since  that 
time  we  have  almost  reconstructed  it ;  removed  many  of  the 
absurdities  of  its  procedure,  and  almost  all  the  cruelty  of  its 
punishments  ;  but  none  of  these  improvements  apply  to  Canada. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Dependency  be  a  conquest,  it  retains  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  have  seen„,so  much,  of  its  existing  law  as 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  laws  of 
the  conqueror.  But  these  fundamental  principles  have  never,  at 
least  as  respects  England,  been  defined.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  laws  of  foreign  origin  are  inconsistent  with  them  ;  and  still 
more  difficult  to  say  what  are  not.  This  doubt,  joined  to  the 
natural  belief  of  the  dominant  country  in  the  superiority  of  its 
own  insitutions,  leads  it  to  substitute  them  for  those  of  the 
dependency,  and  thus  creates  the  second  in  Mr  Lewis's  list  of 
disadvantages. 

<  In  deciding:/*  savs  he,  <  bow  far  the  native  institutions  of  a  ceded 
or  conquered  dependency  shall. be  maintained,  and  how.  far  the.  ior 
stitutions  of  the  dominant,  couatry  sMli  be  introduced  in  their  steady 
,tha  per  sons... conducting  the  government  of  such  a  dependency  have 
stFoi^  inducementa  to  adopt  Uie  latter,  course.  It  is  far  easier  to  ad*^ 
minbterJawi.vitb  which  one  is  familiar,  than  Jaiw  which  one  has  to 
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\^hvnp  It, is  file  «a%i^  to  cs^iiyon  the  1>uihi^9  ^  goTen)iQeRt,in  cme's 
own  language  than  in  a  foreign .  Jj^ngfuase*  .  jVlpreoy^r,.  .it^  ce^uiros  a 
considerable  sacrifice  qf  selfrlpve,  orpme  mag|3animity,Tor  a  ruler  to 
subject  himself  to  the  necessity  of  goingf  to  school,,  ^d  to  plao^  himself 
voluntarily  in  a  situation  of  inferiority,  inTespect  of  knowledge,  to  tl)$ 
persons  whom  he  is  going  to  govern,  tybereas,  if  the  opposite  system 
be  aSopted;  the  ruler  \k  placed  in  a  siluatidn  of  mtno^  itumiiasiirable  jsu- 
perioHty  tO'th^'  natitefei,  tnasnt^h-  as  heT^  ks  fat  i^perior  to  them  in 
knowledge  as  in  power.  Furthermore,  1;be<^  ii^tlife  disiiit^itftd  attadi* 
ment  whteki  md»t  meti  att<[uu<^  for  >t^«  fniiitu«ik>ii0  4)f  'tbc^  ^Hfiini  coun* 
V^y  partly  frogi  being- hahilDatod  to  It^e  undor  thLBm^  sodb  partly  firon 
beio^  ftcc^^tots^  to  bt^iir  th«in,.$x49Ue^in<ijtQ>be  tiiU  tiial  H  ii  putrid 
^tjc  to  admiraa^ad-lpFe  thej?[?/-rt(P,  ^61t)  J     ;  *i  :         , 

The  forcible  Introduotioh  Itttd  a  conQ^^i'e^ti  K^jetidendy  bf  tie 
latiguage  or  (Ire  i;eHgidri  of  the  't6nq^uerot\  iriiist  atways  be  wrong. 
The  introduction  ofany  lat^^  ^orHoti  oY  a6  laWi^*  16*  tifejiklly  wrong. 
For  a'tiine  if  throws  fevery  thin^  Intb  'cbnfiisi'on:  'lh6  local 
practitioners  and  courts  know  nothing  of  the  il0W  lawj  the  lawyers 
and  judges  setit  Oiit  from  the  doiiiThknt  i^buntiry  kWW  nothiug 
bfth^  old  law;^  add  yeV^acti'liiiust'fakvfe'tbfi6  w^^^  dince 

the  peo{)le  are  jto  be  ^overti^tl  as  Vtlie  pa^t  *.by'tfi6%fi'^l  anda8 
iotlie  fature  by  the  nihtt.  The  oM  law^''ibo.  ts'tisually*  best 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  ^eb^Te,  atid  alwiiVsili^'th^jr  fe^Kngs; 
and  unjess  a  laW  be  bheetfullj^;  it*  w^(Pb"^'ilii]p^rfe(/tlj^,  9beyed. 

Agda>  with ^  its  laws^tl^e  <lohi!narit  ,(?6'ani^^^^  s'ehcf  out 

itoseVlioaretOkdminfsteVthem.  *  l^hes'e'persolis,  if  ^t  for  their 
trust,  must  be  highly  jpaitf,  fdrttife^y  ar'6't!o  nr^ctise^iil'^ 
would  5fe  a  lucrative  pi'ofessfoii  at  ti^dlJie.  '"^  But ^Ms  implies  tie 
great  evil'of  eibebsive  coiirtisi  .'As  ajiVe^^ye  of'  ft^  Extent  of 
SQch  evit,  we  Will  qiibtfe  Kir  Makuliy'i^  descrfp^^^^^ 
Supreme  Caurf?  of  British  Iifrfia :— ^  ^      /    '    ^'    -'    ' 

.,  K  Till  1836»  aft  Engli9hmfta.'at  AgnubrBeimtfCB^  wha  «v«d.a  shiaM 
debt  to  a  i^ative^wV  (lad.^e^.fi  ^iv(e,.,^hfq  J^iA  colJl^  «i4li  a J)ody  «^ 
Wudg^pfi-av^a  ^dptoughad  W.§  l»^i»e;^ila^Mtifi>W^  ilv^J«\F^ 
party  fof  damages^  \f^as  ahl^  to  drag^h^^pa^^^  ^^m.  (JV^  fflWF"^  9^^' 

a  court  which  in.on^  mostciij :^    '    ^      »'     »  >^  t*    .   i^ 

stands  as  high  as  any  cpqrt  < 
dicial  corruptiba  is  ijideed.a  i 
of  evils. '  A  fcourt  may  Be  corrupt, 
there  is  scarcely  any  court  so  corrupt  as  not  to  do  mmft^'itiW^  jtistirt 
tfaaainjaetici.  :'A  sollicil  streMit  ii^  a^  blessing  c«top«red^it6  a^ total 
ckougbt  ;miid  a  ebuvtr  may^bf  trort«  tii^niooitu]^t^t^m^  b«  maqrassibie. 
The  expenses  of  li«i^a«£oti  in'  Bng^nrdiir^  go^ii«a^y^<«h3t<ipe<^l«  dailfOt 
do^rn  ^ttieCly  tender  wtom^^  aad«tti»iiiit'to  lobbed.  raithtiP'tliaii  gotOilair; 
and  yet;  ih«  Ei^lMi  are  ^dMinohiilf^o^  iii^the  mbM,  *  iTke  peqik«  ^ 
ladb  ar«  poof ;  nad  the  •xpeoMt'of  iltig^tioa  HtfiAn  SttpKm«>-Oiit  m 


&m  time*  •».§ rtwi  av^bBcxpeu^ea  o( littgajiiDq  at  >Ve»y»inrtv-  An  *w^ 
derended  ctttiM%  which  might  lie  )i(;oseejite4  iu  Cba  C^fMTt  c£  .QuefSQ^'s 
Banck  for  £S^  cKHDot  be  iiroseculed  ut  (!»>  Supreine  CuuU  nn^sr  £40.. 
Officers  of  thfr(oup6  art?  mialileil  tpacoujnulale,  ii^  a,  fenf  years,  WJ^of  th« 
snbstance  oi  rairi«il  Kuitor^i,  (Mtul>W  larger  ih&a  tlie  oldtist  Hqd  Rnvt  difp, 
ttD;{i]ished  servants  uf  t  Im  Cumpitny  ct^n  expect  t"  TtTy  haw-  a^e*  thirty 
or  imKy  jcars.of  srniMent  .^wvwhs.  lepidali.ff  Bengal,  vvbere  th{»«)i^(«n 
i*  not  in  fall  apwriiUiMi<-  At  Kladeai,  the  i^vpreia#  Caut^  liMi  1  b4^9i 
falSlIed  iliB  muMtwi )  it  b«»  lipriii  itswufki  it  luw- hHJifHi'QJ  Qvecji  ricV, 
Botire  ttithia  Jti.  jwriadiHiotW  U|l  is  ilw^^HV -fuS'|VA1>t  vif.ffNM^adj.  to- 
ruin."  "—(Pp.  92,  93.)  f    ,,     ,,  .  ,,  . 

That  all  Us  liJghcr  offices  slotttrf  he  filTed-  bv  nafives  of  th^do- 
ipin^nt  country  is  not  a  neijessary  incident  (o  a  'Etebenttency';  biit 
its  occurrence  is  so  fr? queflt^  jhat  it  may  he  called  a'  natural  one. 
Malu  nwy  be  cojiji(lere^  ^  f^ir  example  oj  tjie  fj^^jdijci  ©f  EdSt, 
Und.     It  isinhabitetl,  by  a  people  pE^aiteiept  ci.vi|iiu>^iP9>W>'^f"4t 
aay  rtalerkt  iawralisture  cf  lingii^h  aetijerq,  «HUfj  ti^^.oipft 
language,  and  laws, andfonoentuma,  HfrlU.iitffell.'JotftiMirib^itds* 
ipdependent. ,   It  is,.tp(j  spiall  ^fld 
tjieret'ofe,  on'theone  Tiaiif^,  ilj  affc 
ductian  of  stfjingers  to  k(;'ep  ^ciwji  1 
iaad,  if  hag.iip  iqeans'pf  resisting' 
Lojrd  Glepelg's  4csp^tp!>t.  ?/  O^e  ^ 
tbI^tallth^ttjJne;(i70  ppstfiis  wiere  t 
of  Ma^ta.     Of  tiie?e„  l^'ft  ^e^^  Et 
but  tlJat  ^V  averi(gf  9lficii(l  mco 
];^533  ;  X.^  :  6,  ap(),oT  gaph  iMalte^ 

"The  Coratpi^sioqers  slIatpiT-r  ,,/.'..'.       .  ,    ■   ,    " 

•  That  (he  s^htcmatic  e.iclutioD  of  nttive*^  ^-W  aqpefiov  <rfBqBa  has 
made  thew  fc  dagrud*d-^li*s  in-.tbf!r  pwm.foufttry,.,  Jt'  .tift8jo»i^*d  thei^ 
ici  the  **l)imtKtt)  "f  EiiB'Ml'Tie'l  W^  foreignpr»,  .pnd  VTpn.in  fheir  pwi} 
BfliiMtion  v..q(id,  j?  Blujrt,  ij  Ifn^  pr<ldumj.tbe  ev^l  cons^.^ue.BfM  wbich 
wpr«  produced  in  Irp!sfi4.  Ij^.t^it  ciy!'  'l''ft'!'','tlf?,j;"P**,??1  HP?"  Cp^ihohc? 
bj  tbe  law.  ,  '  .  .  , 

'The  oppoiritraeht  of*  Wives  to' ttfipeHor  offices,  cdttbiiieiil  Wfth  the 
principle  of  departmental  proi]ooti<fn,  wcfufd'npt  Adtj^l^+Btb'ffitf  ebaffieteV 
Sfthq 'Maltese,  byop^'ing'-a'caJJeef  tO^rtatWeWeriH  b.Ht  wwild  afco  in- 
fjease'tbe  efficiency  6f -(be  ^^VemBient.;  A«»td!fig:i»*ho 'er^Wm'*^ 
which  the  gflveriifMeal  of  -Jillllt*  iias.  \»ea  hitjipiie  cOndnMedivmoiBciBiit 
Englishmen  h»ve,  in  tfituiy  usatt.bnd  plkaed  «t  Ihe  bmd  of -t^llirtgie^A- 


•  Minutes  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  on  Article  XI.  of 

1836,  p.  20.     rar/iam^niarj/Paperft  1838,  No.  27S:  --      -     - 

t  Report  OB  M^}r^<tf.^^ltO'.*t^}S^:'^?'-^P^^^}!^^^^S  ft^pers, 
1838,  No,  141,  u.'    '  ■ 
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And  this  ^il  was  almost  inseparaUe  from  the  system  of  appointing 
Eng^lishmen  to  those  departments.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  principal  office, 
not  demanding  the  special  knowledge  which  none  but  a  native  can  pos* 
sess,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  for  her  Majesty's  government  to 
appoint  an  Englishman  as  efficient  as  many  Maltese,  who  would  gladly 
accept  the  employment.  Englishmen,  who  have  ability  and  industry  to 
recommend  them,  naturally  prefer  employment  at  home  to  employment 
in  Malta ;  and,  accordingly,  the  civil  service  of  the  island  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  to  persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  been 
unable  to  succeed  in  their  respective  professions,  or  who  have  otherwise 
failed  to  advance  their  fortunes  in  England. 

*  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  now  expressed, 
we  may  state  that  in  many^  if  not  most  cases,  the  business  of  a  principal 
office  filled  by  an  Englishman  has  been  performed  by  one  of  his  Maltese 
subordinates.  In  consequence  of  this  vicious  arrangement,  the  revenue 
of  the  island  has  been  burdened  with  a  high  salary  paid  to  the  useless 
principal ;  whilst  the  business  has  been  performed  by  the  subordinate, 
litad  less  efficiently  than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  filled  the  office 
of  his  prineipal,  and  had  been  directly  responsible.'* 

The  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  party  contests  of  the 
dominant  country,  is  peculiar  to  the  Dependencies  of  a  popular 
government.  in  absolute  monarchies,  and  pure  oligarchies, 
parties  are  mere  factions,  the  subjects  of  dispute  are  personal 
and  local,  and  the  treatment  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire, 
generally  an  oppressive  one,  remains  unaltered,  whatever  be  the 
hands  to  which  it  is  confided.  In  a  popular  government^  the 
opposition,  in  its  constant  hunt  after  grievances,  seldom  neglects 
that  fertile  seat  of  them,  the  Dependencies ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  twenty  years  justifies  Mr  Lewis  in  saying,  that  their 
admit^istration  is  attacked  and  defended,  and  indeed  generally 
conducted,  with  reference  not  to  the  welfare  of  the  dependency 
itself,  or  of  the  dominant  country,  but  to  the  temporary  inte- 
rests of  the  contending  political  parties  ;  *  so  that  the  people  of 

*  the  dependency  become  the  sport  of  questions  and  interests  in 
.'  which  they  are  not  concerned,  and  the  nature  of  which  they  do 

*  not  understand.'— (P.  284.) 

The  liability  to  be  involved  in  the  wars  of  the  dominant 
country,  is  the  only  disadvantage  of  dependence  which  Mr  Lewis 
can  be  accused  of  exaggerating.  War  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
th^  gireatest  evils  to  which  human  society  is  exposed.  Its 
frightful,  but  occasional  destructiveness,  when  it  actually  occurs, 
is  scarcely  more  mischievous  than  the  constant  waste  of  capital. 


•  I^epoH  on  Affairs  ofMalta^  Part  11.  pp.  22-23. 
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ifitellig'enee,  aftd  labour,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  being 
always  fit  to  encounter  it.  At  this  instant,  aftei^  more  than 
thirty  years  of  profound  peace,  there  is  probably  no  European 
monarchy  which  does  not  employ,  for  military  purposes,  more 
than  half  its  public  revenue ;  that  is  to  say,  which  does  not 
spend  in  barren  and  constantly  recurring  preparation  for  war, 
more  than  on  all  the  means  by  which  the  morals,  the  intelligenoe^ 
the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  general  welfare  of  its  peojSe,  are 
promoted.  But  a  Dependency  is  not  more  subject  to  any  of  these 
evils  than  a  Sovereign  state.  If  it  be  dragged  into  the  wars  of 
its  dominant  country,  it  escapes  those  to  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  have  been  exposed  by  its  own  vanity,  its  own  ambi- 
tion, or  its  own  weakness.  It  generally  escapes  the  enormous 
waste  of  military  expenditure  in  time  of  peace.  And  when  war 
does  occur,  the  fleets  and  armies  which  protect  it  are  mainly  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  dominant  country^  War  always 
diminishes  the  prosperity  of  a  Sovereign  State — it  sometimes  in- 
creases that  of  a  Dependency. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  disadvantages  affecting  De- 
pendencies, in  consequence  of  the  forms  of  their  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  uses  made  by  dominant  countries  of  those  forms — 
disadvantages  differing  of  course  as  these  forms  differ,  and  as 
they  are  differently  used  by  the  dominant  country. 

The  principal  difference  in  local  governments  is  the  absence 
or  presence  of  a  representative  legislative  body.  In  the  former 
case,  the  Dependency  is  exposed  to  the  evils  usually  accompany- 
ing a  government  over  which  the  gbverned  have  no  constitu- 
tional control — evils  great  in  a  sovereign  state,  greater  in  a  De- 
pendency, greater  still  when  that  Dependency  is  also  a  colony  ; 
and  probably  at  their  maximum  when  it  is  a  conquered  colony, 
differing  in  language,  in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in  habits  and 
feelings,  from  its  conquerors.  The  local  govetnor  is"  a  stranger, 
in  the  last  case  a  foreigner.  He  comes  with  little  knowledge, 
and  goes  before  he  has  learned  much  of  the  concerns  of  histem- 
orary  subjects  ;  or  has  unlearned  many  of  the  prejudices  which 
e  brought  with  him.  His  principal  officers  are  more  per- 
manent' They  are  generally  men  who  intend  to  settle  in  the 
Dependency;  or  at  least  t<»  remain  there  until  they  have  accu- 
mulate fortunes.  Sometimes  they  are  appointed  and  remov- 
able by  the  governor,  but  -usually  they  are  the  nominees 
of  the  Home  government,  and  hold  ofiRce  at  its  pleasure, 
which  is  in  fact  for  life.  Sometimes  the  governor  cannot 
act  in  important  mattiers  without  their  concurrence;  but  in 
.general  he  may  disregard  thejr  advice,  beipg  bdund,  how* 
ever,  to  record  it.     But  Mr  Lewis  remarks,  with  truth,  that 


i 
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Ijlie  quertion  wlmlfaer  ibe  goveroi^  be  <w  be  nat^ufajeet  W  tbft 
kgal  ooDtool  of  hb  permanent  officec$,  \%  sot  of  nMtch  praQtie^l 
importance*  It  ]»  thro^ii  tJkem  ibat  tbe  traditional  reuiiiie  by 
which  tbe  deUttts  o£  adminhirafcicffkare  nftaaageriy  is  kept  up  Tim 
goverawr  datarallr  relies  on  ibem  for  informalion  and  ^vice ; 
tbey  form  ibe  SM^Mty  in  wbi^  be  itves.  He  i^'.tlepemlentoii 
tbehr  sympathy  as  nnidi  aa  oii^  their,  asiistooce^  We  a|^ree»  there- 
hx^j  with  Mr  Levfis^  tfaal^  wbei>eter  tbe  e:(eouUye  gpyernmefll 

<  is  tmeoBtsoUed  by  a  b#dy  represextung  (be  oownitnity,  all  the 
*  powers  of  tbe  lociil  gobecnmcnl:  wiU  w  g^^vetal.  be  vet^  f#r- 
^-  mally  oc  ylrtually  u^  tho  basds  4>£  ao-olif  ajcfay  of  tbe  woist  de- 

<  soription-^an  oKgacohy  uncfaeefced  by  p^iblio^pinioot  snd,  if  it4 
^  members  acre  boI|  natives  of  tbe  dependency,  baring  little  or  so 
*'  knowledge  of  tbe.  real  eoBditieo  and  true  interests  of  the  go* 
^  rerned,  and  little  or  no.  sympathy  with -their  opiaiuns  aod 
^  feeHng8.'~(P.  2^3.) 

Having  oensidered  the  eanBeqaenoes  of  the  ^b^nee  of  loeal 
representative  bodies,  we  proceed  to  those  which  foUow  from 
tbeir  preseoee^  Tb0y:dffpeii«limiiih  on  tbe  caodoot  of  tbeftub- 
ovdinate  gjoremment.  Thut  goTernment)  may  govern  eitkei 
by  means  oi  tbe  reptrcsentatiTe  body^  tor  in  sptie  of  it^  lor  ttieffO 
is  no  middle  eoorse.^  N«  le§|pslative  body  eleeted  by  jfae  people^ 
confines  itself  to  tbe  me«e  bositiess  t)f  legitlation.  At  first,  p^r^ 
haps.  It  dalms  only  tbe  rigbt  to  sitperintead  tbe  administralion 
of  the  country,  to  coinplaia  of  gVieraaees,  and  pctitio»  for  rem^ 
di^s ;  bot  it  soon  demands^  lihe  power  of  eon  trolling  it.  It  sooo 
demands  tbat  tbe:princifal  executive  offieors  ^houid  possess  its 
confidence-^th^  is  fia  s^y^ftfaat  they  should  be  taken  oot  of  its 
bwn  body,  ou  ratber  out  of  tiejmflrjority  of  that  body,  xwr  at  least 
b^  removable  at  the  will  of  that  majm^ty.  To  oonciede  this,  if 
what  we  have  called  governing  byvmeans  of  the  repie^entadfs 
body.  Thi^  is  tfaB/gpver»aiedt  of  England  and  of  France.  Ill 
France  the  GroU'nvin  E«^land  the  Grown  and  tbe  Peers,  ©«.y 
moderate,  and,  in  some  measure,  iaflaence  the  laetioD  bf  the  ariU 
of  the  Deputies  and  of  thei  GobmtHui^  but  they,  do  not  resist  it 

Qn  the  other  hand,  if  tbe  repp-esentative  body  be  no*  allowed 
virtually  to  rule,  it  becomes  an  4ippbsition.  la.  a  really  indepei& 
dent  country — thiit>tsto  say^  aciMiiitry'not  Icept  derwqs/like  tbe 
constitutional  states  of  Ot^rmaiiy^  by  the  fear  of  fbre^H' iotar- 
ventiokf,  the  ^tonseqoraibe  is  'rittwr  tbe  svinnissaon  of  tiie  govertn 
iMeht,  ot  a  dvik  wav^  or  k  reVohftion^  im  the  fq)resei]fahtiyei,  K]r 
popping  the  sopplieg,  {^odtioe  cA  imfn^diat^  etisSs*'  If  the  g»- 
yertibiedt  ridse  tfaem  by  fbrcd^  tbis  is  dvil  war^if  it  lie  resisted, 
tsit  i  rievolutiavy  if  ilr  bei  acqtui^ced' 4ir.      ^x  this  weapai 


italmtMl  pcnMrlcM  in  tba  kaadi  of  tlie  vepRsentetlve«:oF  a 

Dvpendenoy,      Tli«  whole  of  its  milkafjr,  antt<  o  '^rMt  ptirft 

Of  it*  clril  Mp»ai})ture,  is  d^ffayed  by  the'  gUJ^feml;  ^bVem- 

taezit  of  the  dominartt  country ;   aii9  that  ^overf^tneBt  often 

retains  id  \td  hands  tlie'colteccioa  "ati'il  '&piilicatl6^i  of  a  coh- 

Biderable  revenue,  which  {ip))e^ts  naturally  y^^  bginrfg  to  tlte  l)e-; 

pendency, — such  ^  the  projuc^  of '"'  !■"""-»  ^.'•!"=   »!"-  --".•  -f 

its  nllnes'  ami  the  piii^tKasfeiiWiiIe 

Tands.     Tile  Subordinate  gflt-erriini 

fatively  little  incoijveniance  fto'm'i 

StapptiBB  Whicti  th^  A8Se[ii.^ly  can  t 

rfnce  bf  the  Asa^mbly,'  it  cauhpi  inc 

oiften  does  adniiiiiAiet-V    TfaU  i^  wb; 

In  spite  61  the  trepresep'ttitiVe  \i<iAp 

tioh  until  the  piif>tlcalibn  of  X.brd  Hi 

system  iisnally  adopted  lli  tlie'^R 

tepresentative  coiiSrttUtitfns;"  ■■  '    .        . 

'    This  appeirs' t6  (is  tpb* 

ihent  6f  d  Oepeniiency'cUh 

the  worst.     'I  lie'ifvtegHty 

gbveHitiient  ihay  soYpewlif 

system  onwhich  it  pftrcWi 

the  Coloniaf  Office,  and  its 

ihati  MesicoaoAPei-ubyih 

of  the  Indies'. ''Blit'gredi'tt 


the  pe6pie  bolU  of  .(li^  ituiiiinant  cuMutfy  an  J  'the  ueiieiidei^cy ,  ate  lilfcly 
to  ihhtiidfergtktidi-'liM 'ih^lNl'oori'ett  hbtio^WHteillirilt'f  ^ 


ib  tbeif  tJoilUMil^  coUduM.'  'It/'M:tfiel  Jtiti  tlT'A^iliiHiniikWtiuUrKfy-td'il^ 
MHpectuBt^'ita'fMlitkatrdiidiuip-ffitkthedipttKictMyt  «tt(),«Vlll  W(iri>,  T4 
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reality.  It  is  no  genuine  conoessicai  to  gnnt  to  a  depenctoey  ^  names, 
and  forms,  and  machinerj  of  popaUr  institotions^  unless  the  domiaant 
conntrj  will  permit  those  institutions  to  bear  the  meaaiag  which  they 
possess  in  an  independent  communitj  ;  nor  do  such  apparent  concessions 
produce  any  benefit  to  the  dependency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  sow 
the  seeds  of  political  dissensions,  and  perhaps  of  insurrections  and  wars, 
which  would  not  otherwise  arise.' — (P.  314«.) 

In  the  contest  which  necessarily  takes  place  between  the  repre- 
sentative Assembly  and  the  Local  Government^  each  party  fights 
its  battle  at  the  expense  of  the  people.     Delirant  reges^  pledwi' 
tur  Achivi.     The  local  government  selects  for  its  oflBcers  not 
those  who  are  most  fitted  for  the  public  service,  but  those  who 
are  most  obedient  to  its  orders — those  whose  insignificance  shel- 
ters them  from  unpopularity,  or  whose  callousness  enables  them 
to  brave  it     It  hears  with  prejudice  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  the  Dependency,  or  refuses 
to  listen  to  them  at  all.     As  it  knows  that  all  its  intentions  will 
be  misrepresented,  and  all  its  measures  thwarted,  it  endeavours 
to  escape  responsibility  by  inaction,  or  by  referring  every  ques- 
tion to  the  home  government.     The  Jhome  government,  anjciouf 
also  to  escape. responsibility,  and  perplexed  by  its  ignorance  of 
the  elements  on  which  a  decision  ought  to  be  founded,  is  equally 
irresolute,  and  equally  procrastinating.     Sometimes  it  returns  a 
vague  answer,  which  the  local  government  is  to  interpret  as  it 
can — sometimes  it  delays  deciding,  until  the  time  for  useful  de- 
cision has  past — sometimes  it  is  swayed  by  the  suggestions  of 
half-informed  or  interested  advisers — and  sometimes  it  adopts 
the  conduct  which  is  best  suited,  not  to  the  dependency,  but  to 
the  House  of  Commons — the  conduct  which  is  not  the  most  be- 
neficial, but  which  can  be  the  most  easily  defended,  which  can 
be  justified  by  some  precedent — or  promotes  the  interests  of  some 
influential  party,  or  flatters  the  prejudices  of  the  English  public 
If  the  administration  of  the  J)ep€ndency  were  despotic,  it  would 
probably  be  vigorous — if  it  were  popular,  it  would  be  well  in- 
formed ;  but  the  system  which  we  have  described  combines  the 
faults  of  both — the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  a  DespotisO) 
and  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  a  Democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Local  Assembly,  urged  by  the  fierce 
passions  which  influence  provincial  party  spirit,  and  undeterred, 
as  Mr  Lewis  has  well  remarked,  by  the  sens^  of  responsibility 
which  moderates  those  who  hope  themselves  to  take  office,  pur- 
sues a  course  which,  in  an  independent  state,  no  opposition  would 
venture,  and  no  publijc  would  tolerate.  SomeitioQes  it  stops  alto- 
gether tl^9  suppli^  wbicb.  lie  within  its  power— sometimes  it  ap" 
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propfiates  them  to  corrupt  or  party  purposes— sohietimes  it  refuses 
to  take  part  in  any  legislation  whatever — sometimes  it  will  pass 
laws  only  for  a  year  or  six  months,  and  then  refuses  to  renew 
them ;  or  it  tacks  the  renewal  of  a  necessary  law  to  an  enact- 
ment, which  it  knows  that  the  other  branches  of  the  subordinate 
government  must,  reject.  It  tries  to  frighten  or  worry  the  pub- 
lic officers  into  resignation,  by  impeachment ;  and  selects  for  its 
attack  those  whose  ability  renders  them  most  useful  to  its  own 
enemy — the  subordinate  goveramest.  Its  object  being  not  to 
improve  the  existing  system,  but  to  subvert  it,  it  strives  to  make 
that  system  impracticable,  by  rendering  it  odious ;  and  to  render 
it  odious,  by  making  it  produce  the  least  amouht  of  good,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  evil,  of  which  it  is  capable. 

It  is  easy  to  theorize  on  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  predict 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  province  thus  made  the  seat  of  a  chronic 
civil  war ;  but  we  can  support  the  theory  by  experience.  Lord 
Durham  visited  two  countries  not  dissimilar  in  natural  advan- 
tages,— each  possessing  representative  Assemblies,  but  differing  in 
this,  that  for  the  last  seventy  years  these  Assemblies  have  been 
allowed  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  one,  and  have  not 
been  allowed  to  manage  those  of  the  other.  The  countries  to 
which  we  allude  are  of  course  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
North  American  provinces.  Lord  Durham  states,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  *  the  contrast  between  th6  American  and  the  Bri- 

*  tish  sides  of  the  frontier,  in  every  sign  of  productive  indus- 

*  try,  increasing  wealth,  and  progressive  civilisation/ 

*  By  describing/  he  says,  'one  side  of  the  frontier,  and  reversing 
the  picture,  the  other  would  be  also  described.  On  the  American  side, 
all  is  activity  and  bustle.  The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared ;  every 
year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and  thousands  of  farms  are 
created  out  of  the  waste  ;  the  country  is  intersc^cted  by  common  roads ; 
canals  and  railroads  are  finished,  or  in  the  course  of  formation  ;  the  ways 
of  commanication  and  transport  are  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened 
by  numerous  carriages  and  large  8team*boats.  The  observer  is  surprised 
by  the  number  of  harbours  on  the  lakes,  and  the  number  of  vessels  they 
contain ;  while  bridges,  artificial  landing-places,  and  commodious  wharfs, 
are  formed  in  all  directions  as  soon  as  required.  Good  houses,  ware^* 
bouses,  mills,  inns,  villages,  towns,  and  even  great  cities,  are  almost  seen 
to  spring  up  out  of  the  desert.  Every  village  has  its  school-house  and 
place  of  public  worship.  Every  town  has  many  of  both,  with  its  town<- 
hall  buildings,  its  book-stores,  and  probably  one  or  two  banks  and  news- 
papers ;  and  the  cities  with  their  fine  churches,  their  great  hotels,  their 
exchanges,  court-houses,  and  municipal  halls,  of  stone  or  marble,  so  new 
and  fresh  as  to  miirk  the  reScent  existence  of  the  forest  where  th^  now 
stand,  would  be  admired  in  any  piurt  of  the  Old  World.    On  the  British 


^idaof  ^be.Ui^fa,  with  tha  ^^^o^pti^m  of  a  fi^.l^voujed  fipot8»  w^fB  «ene 
approach  to  4-nxenc^  prosp.^it^  j^  app^renti  all  s^ems  wa^te  itod  de^ 
jate.  There  is  but  pne  railroad  ii)  i^l  British  Apaerica)  and  that,  runninf 
between  the  St  Lawrence  aiid  Lake  Champlain.  is  only  fifteen  miles  long. 


the  target  t6wti^  on  thife  t\tt>  sWe«,  tfcat  we  shall  fiftd'tfae  best  ^vldcnteof 
otir  own^infeiioiity/  Tbat^infa)  but  mafst  undenlabte  tnitb  is  noit 
manifestjn  tke  l^iMiivy  dlstri£)ta  tiiratr^  Nvhieh  th^  line  of  oationM  iep&^ 
ftation  pas^ea^ftJt  oiie  thovsawl; -railed  *  Then,  en^  th»  side  Af  4K»th  the 
C^oa^f8»j"><}.§lsa  pf  !){Qwpit\iui9w^k  «n4  Noyq  Scoria*  a  wiiWy  f«atter* 
^d.  popi\]ajU0i^  popr,  ^d  af^ppr^nt^y  «i}pnterpffising,  tbp^gk  hardtf  inj 
industrious,  separ^te^  fropi  ^pi^h;  otheip  bj  tracts  of  i?itopveniflg:  foretf^ 
withouj;  t.Qwr^9  find  ip^f^ts,  ^wpst  without  roads,  living  in  mean  bouses, 
(3rawihg^  Kt^le  inore  ttan  a  rude  subsistence  from  ill-cultivated  land^aoj 
fieemingly^  ihcabable  of  JiiijiroHng  their  condition,  present  the  mostin- 
fitructive  ^contrast  to  tbeit  ^ptfet-prising  and  thrivifi^  ttefghbcftirs  on  th^ 
Americafa  side.'  Majtn*  Head,  thfe  assi^tint  commissionef  of  the  Crown 
Lian^fe'  In^uii^y,  wbotti  I  ^nt  to  New  Brunswick,  Stated,  that  when  tra* 
ftdliag  Hea^  tiv^  fr««v^^  liti^  df  ifk^  pH^tince  aii4'tii^  State  of  Maine^ 
HAW  on  one  Bsde  and  ttoi  «iq  tiie  btb^'  ib«  coiil4  aiBmyt  tell  on  which 
ttde  he  waS'^y  tflia  ohTiouA*  superbrity  of  the  Pimmcux  eettlementa  ia 
every  resfi^etf  Thif  yi^wjr  wnfiwed  ^y  ap<^tlieF.faet  equally  ipditp 
put^i)!^.  Throughout  the  fi^qifier^ .  frpm  Ainii^r^hurgb  to  the  pceai, 
the  rocket  v^Iue,  of  l^n^  is  V(^yf\\  greatev  ofi  tha  A^^^ncan  thsn  on  tbt 
British  sid^*  l^  not  vl  few. pacts  pf  tpe  frontier  this  di&rence^mouDti 
to  as  much  ap  1000  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  ^p  even  more.  The  ave* 
rage  diflFerence^  as  between  Upper  Canada  and  tte  States  of  New  York 
and  Michigan,  is  notorisaBry*  several  .bundr«il  per  cent.  Mr  Hastingi 
Kerr  of  Quebec,  'whosc  knowledgo  of  the  Taloe  of  iaad  is  genendly  sif 
posed  to  he  more  exteneivd  and  acearate  than  thttt  of  any  other  person, 
states  that  the  price  of  laiid  in  VesMont  and  Neiw  Hampshire,  close  to 
the  line,  Is  iivie  dvSIarg  per  aore^  w\iy  in  the  adjoining  British  townsUpSt 
only  one  dollar.  On  this- side  the  line  a  v:ery  large  extent  e^lssdii 
wholly  unsaleable  ey^n  at  ««eb  h^w  pricey  w^iile^  am  the  other  side,  pnv 
perty  is  continually  changing  hahds«.  l^he  price  of  twi»  or  three  iAiillinft 
per  acre,  would  pnrohae^  immoMe  tracts  in  Lo4i!>er  Oanada  and  Ntw 
Brunswick).  In  the  md^oinitt|^  iitates  it  would  he  difficult  to  ohtain  a 
single  lot  for. less  than  as  Ufoy  dollersi  lo  and  neat  StaiKtead,  a  tordcr 
township  of  Low«v  Canada,  «nd  one  oi  the*  most  improTed,  48,000  aom 
of  £ne  laiMl,  of-  wbiob  Go^roor  Sir  R.  S.  Milne  obtained  a  grant  to 
himself  in  1^10,  waA  ii^cently  eeid  at  the  price  of  two  shillings  ptf 
acre. 

<  It  mght  be'  supposed  hy  persons  unac^ainted  wit^i  the  frestitf 
country,  llint  the  soil  on  the  Amenroan  eide  is  of  irery  superior  fertility- 
I  am  positively  aesored,  tliat  superior  natrntnl  feptility  belongs  to^e  Bri- 
tish territory.    In  Upper  Cannda>  the  f^Me  of  the  great  peunsola  ^ 


Ian(}  of  the  pr<?viFH;e„|i8  g^p^v^Wy  cpfiside*^  tl|^  Jwei^t  ^ri^n  qppntry  pi^ 
jthe  American  conti/ie^t.  Tbe,  sofl.  aif  the  border  t^iyi^hipd  of  , JLowepr 
Canada  is  allowed,  on  all  ^land^,  to  be  superior  tp  ih^  of  the  bord^ 
townships  of  New  York,  Verm6nt,  and  ^ew  Hampshire ;  while  tlife 
lands  of  New  Brunswick^  equal  in  natural  fertility  to  those  ^f  Maine, 
enjoy  ^tljiferfoif  A'atdrklfideans  df  6omttiiiitft6^bn.*» 

We  no^.QOBQfe  ta  the  [i>ijmr  ^ikMrnatmsyiifMi.  0I  giYAngloibe 
reprjese^tative  bodfr  .the  i^AuefeftO^jMrer  tiio  ittiteanM^  cvnoecBsaf 
the  counl;i^«  wLiiieb  it  <w)^«i]|d;4e]iJio}r  if  iliat  cmxiigry  xviere  iod^g- 
-p^ftkdeiMt.  IJ«ider  this  fiysbem  the4daNHrifilia4ie  igor&mm&oA  ^aofls 
4t8:offieial  ^atri^age  at  thejeli^QfiUioD^cQt.At  Jeosf  tBiiAte  :tfae  eor^ 
iaro]>.^*tke«mj0rity-fi)r  theitiwe  beioglialilie  liQi:|»i (assemUy^-^ 
^ssJBo^  <tD  lits  legisintioi^  and  idD  tfiaot^iwirii  tfbejexceptioh^f  itfi 
trade,  its  pojitioail  ]«lalibB«yandits;DiJuliita9*yidefe9^  tlue 

assembly  to  matnagie  all  tfarei&ffaifis^i)^  Iba  Hapencbeincy.  Tikis,  as 
we  have  already  Btated,  ^^os  ibe^oDahner  jb  wbieji  iomr  Anrei^o^ 
HsoUwies  onere  ^ayierned  ^uadQgttfa^,  aeirei;vte^(jij,>aTMl  ihe  igr^eater 
part  of  tlie '^gkleBDth  eeatwy*  Thisis-dili  systefit  dekBarudfid 
ixy  Canada  bty  1U18  "naoAe  ofnreeqponsibk'i^Qveifiment^  mmiioat  4be 
last  four  years' api^areMly  ^eimceded  jbjF^.Engkuidi.. 

On  this  system  Mr  h&m%  t^imkks  tkaitia  JdefpeaMleaacy  thus 
f^vierned,  w6i»kl,  jas  ^nBtptrcts  i»B  httarafetl  daShits^  (be  indepen- 
^ent,  ftseept  imh  the  itaye:  oocniota  on^wkiA  c^he  wipcenie 
jgo^etooneni  thougbt  tflt  tointeEfere; fmd^hatdrliBnisiHiih  occa- 
sione  did  oeeur,  ttb^  Depcasdenoy,  unucdBStomed  to  ^toicbrol, 
woiald  nresist<  )¥«  Afn  luotseie  the  iiirce  iof  thifr  (obyedtitin^  if 
it  be  3inean4i  as  one;  We  sbdllisee  hensafter^'diat  the  only 
xeail  jad vantages  M^hiiOh.a<toimnani  Icdisritry'.deriivsd  from  >it8  da- 
pimdencios  are^'ffrsl,  likeaeouritylof  >a  <i<»mmier6e  miimteri^ted 
by  weir  ast  byi^oetik  taiiffiB^  a9id^<^coodly9«|inx)iiil0t  for  iJtaitiBi- 
igrmit  populafaofii  -^Bul;  Idi^se  ^advsnta^  it  <retaitls  under  ibe 
/proposed^  system  «£g:enaital«fionHinl6rfiiyen«e«  fk)EeifnlsomBveHie, 
land  the  moep^ikm  of  eiiigran^  fvooi  tflbeddviiBafltifeoontry^  ase 
fmattens- which  diapt^ndiewiies srUdaj^s ^qa^^  to  ibe^mt^tdegoveih' 
ment,iahid lAtey  are  4;h«  only^niaitters  riaiwfaicii <hat  gofcierann^t 
ought  to  interfisre.  tEtdry  ^ing  Jds^  akoahi  be  Jeft  ilb  thosfc  \^o 
are  >on  lfa<e  »poL  ^^e  ip^i^pie  of  ^ngiamd  imay  think  4bat  the 
.people  <rf  Canada  mi^nmtogie  (ibeir  wild  lands  $:  that  they  ^t^ifasie 
the  pro\^iocsai  reveoue^^nfiiptt'blio  wonkstefiitrai^andy  exptenwve, 
or  ill  pkmied^  ori^  aB'\i^diotft  doubt  isDften4he  ease,  tnef^ Jobs; 
tbaft tfa^y^ongfat  to  ^basre  >a>priAKildg^Oh«i»ob,>and  thivfc  i(7<»iig4vt  to 

»'Lord'^)^li•hlrttffrl?4^k^VP^^'®^^  "    ^' 
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be  endowed  with  one-seventh  of  the  land.  In  these  opinions 
the  people  of  England  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong;  but  what 
business  is  it  of  theirs  ?  There  is  nothing  so  disagreeable  in 
private  life,  or  so  dangerous  in  politics,  as  the  restless  spirit  of 
meddling,  which  wishes  to  set  every  body  right.  Of  course,  if 
the  supreme  government,  or  the  home  government,  thinks  itself 
responsible  for  the  due  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Dependency,  it  must  constantly  interfere  in  them  ;  but  in  that 
case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Dependency  ought  to  be 
governed  directly.  It  ought  to  be  politically  incorporated,  send 
its  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  throw  aside  the  trouble- 
some machinery  of  a  subordinate  government.  If  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, it  ought  to  be  left  to  itself.  The  circumstances  which 
are  objections  to  direct  government,  must  be  equally  objections 
to  interference.  The  middle  course — the  half  measure  of  giving 
to  the  Dependency  a  local  government,  but  exercising  over  that 
government  a  jealous  superintendence — may  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  dominant  country — may  .gratify  it  by  giving  to  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  outskirt  of  Empire — may  afford  badges  for  its  fac- 
tions when  they  want  matter  of  dispute — may  enable  it  to  people 
its  colonies  with  the  refuse  of  its  jails,  and  to  govern  them  by  the 
refuse  of  its  aristocracy.     But  there  its  utility  ends. 

To  say  that  this  system  of  interference  ought  to  be  maintained, 
in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Dependency,  is  mockery. 
It  is  the  argument  of  every  despot.     ^  My  people  are  not  fit  to 
<  be  their  own  masters.     I  am  responsible  for  their  happiness, 
'  and  I  intend  to  make  them  happy,  not  in  their  own  way,  which 
^  is  absurd,  but  in  mine.'    It  is  far  less  plausible  than  the  assever- 
ation of  Mr  Calhoun,  that  the  negroes  of  the  Carolinas  are  kept 
in  slavery  for  their  own  good.     To  say  that  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained, in  order  to  preserve  the  connexion  between  the  Depen- 
dency and  the  dominant  country,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  erro- 
neous.    It  is  a  system  which  places  that  connexion  in  constant 
and  immediate  danger  of  severance.     It  is  a  system  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dependency  believe  that  that  conDexton 
impoverishes,  injures,  and  degrades  them — diminishes  the  Taloe 
of  their  land,  capital,  and  labour— robs  them  of  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  renders  their  resentment  contemptible,  because  it  is 
impotent.     It  is  a  system  in  which  the  dominant  country  at  last 
considers  the  Dependency  a  mere  nuisance,  a  manufactory  of 
complaints,  wasting  whole  days  of  the  public  time,  of  which 
every  minute  is  valuable  ; — led  by  demagogues  more  ignorant, 
unreasonable,  and  dishonest,  than  the  worst  examples  in  Europe; 
in  short,  as  an  ioqoiAbriince  which  must  be  endured,  only  be- 
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-  cause  it  cannot  be  east  off  without  wounding  the  vanity,  or,  to 
use  the  common  expression,  the  honour  of  the  nation.  No  con- 
nexion can  be  safe  when  such  are  the  feelings  on  each  side. 

Having  considered  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
affect  a  Dependency,  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  a  dominant 
country,  we  proceed  to  those  which  affect  a  dominant  country, 
in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  a  Dependency.  We  will  begin 
with  the  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  dominant  country 
must  protect  the  Dependency  from  foreign  aggression  and  from 
internal  disturbance.  Even  in  peace  this  may  be  a  serious  bur- 
then. A  few  Islands  in  the  tropics  now  occupy  more  of  our 
troops  than  are  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The 
petty  dependency  of  Algiers  costs  France  an  army  of  more  than 
100,000  men,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  three 
millions  sterling.  In  time  of  war  this  expenditure  may  be  inde- 
finitely increased.  The  Dependencies  of  an  Empire  are  always 
its  most  vulnerable  points,  and  the  preparation  for  defence  must 
answer  to  the  danger  of  attack.  Again,  Dependencies  add  to  the 
probability  of  war,  even  more  than  they  do  to  its  expenses.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wars  of  the  last  century  were  colonial.  A 
dispute  about  a  Dependency  was  the  occasion  of  our  war  with 
France  in  1803  ;  and  disputes  about  Dependencies  have  been  the 
principal  causes  which  have  threatened  war  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Again,  partly  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Dependency  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  its  commerce,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  persons  connected  with  it,  as  proprietors, 
mortgagees,  or  traders,  possess  in  the  imperial  councils,  the 
dominant  country  generally  gives  to  the  productions  of  the  De- 
pendency a  complete  or  a  qualified  monopoly  in  her  own  mar- 
kets. In  Sugar  alone,  the  monopoly  thus  given  by  England 
costs  us  a  million  a-year  in  public  revenue,  and  twice  that  amount 
in  private  expenditure.  If  the  account  between  England  and 
her  Dependencies  could  be  stated,  and  the  public  and  private 
loss  compared  with  the  public  and  private  gain,  we  believe  that 
the  excess  of  loss  would  equal  the  whole  remaining  cost  of  pro- 
tecting and  governing  the  British  islands. 

Kor  must  the  waste  of  public  time  and  attention  on  the 
internal  afiairs  of  the  Dependency  be  forgotten.  This,  in- 
deed, may  be  avoided,  if  the  dominant  country  .will  give  up 
its  habits  of  jealous  interference,  and  allow  the  Dependency 
to  manage  its  own  concerns  in  its  own  way ;  but,  while  those 
habits  last,  the  inconvenience  is  considerable.  A  party  con- 
test about  the  affairs  of  a  colony  turned  out  a  Ministry  in 
1839 ;   and  though  it  returned  to  power,  it  never  recovered 
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the  shock  which  the  Jamaica  debate  Qceasioned.  Next  year, 
month  after  month  wa$  employed  in  discussing  how  the  Im- 
perial FiMtliam/^nt  ought  to  deal  with  the  Clergy  Reserves  of 
Cmada*  Night  after  night  we  listened  to  debates  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word^,  '  a  Protestant  Clergy/  One  Bishop  or 
Tory  peeaf  after  another  plunged  into  the  dark  metaphysics  of 
property ;  to  show  that  even  the  under^grfiduates  of  Christcburch 
and  Trinity  had  a  rested  interest  in  the  colonial  provision  made 
by  our  ancestors  for  the  Anglican  Church.  Othera  excluded 
from  a  4^^  ^i  the  provision  all  Presbyterians;  since, accordiog 
to  the  true  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession^  no  Presbyterian 
Minister  is  a  Clergyman.  Others  urged  the  duty  of  the  supreme 
government  to  propagate  the  religion  which  they  assumed  to  he 
eipclu^ively  true ;  to  tolerate  indeed  all  other  sects,  hut  to  endow 
only  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  ^t  dwelling  bow  on  the 
dangers  of  the  discussion,  on  the  probability  that  a  factious  roti) 
meant  mexely  to  tease  Lord  Melbourne,  might  have  lighted  up 
war  ixK  Cauada*  in  the  United  States^  and  ultiiaalely  in  Ewrope; 
bint  mea^cly  on  the  waste  which  it  occasioned  of  piaji^Ue  twe  ttid 
atte^tion^  The  supreme  governmeat  of  the  Brilisb  Empire  has 
not  time  or  attention  for  half  the  matters  which  it  neceswiily 
must  dispose*  of.  To  throw  o^k  it  duties.  wUeh  could  be  pieifofned 
by  others,  ia  to  aggravate  one  of  its  greatest  defieds*. 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  oi  the  evila  iiapaeed  ea  the 
dominant  country  by  tfhe  possession  of  a  Pependeuoey,  i*  laay  he 
supposed  that  the  advantages*,  purchased  at  suoh  tjBa«Ue»  loeh 
i^spenditu];ei  aind  sucht  risk,  must  be  enoEmou&  Thaii  they  swat 
be  veiy  attractive^  that  they  must  be  of  a  kiod  sitveiAgly  tSMiag 
the  imaginations  is  obvious^ .  We  are  induced  te^  pJaee  at  the 
head  of  them  that  which  Mr  Lewis  placea  last,  <  the  gWry  iri»icb 
'  a.  country  i&  supposed  to  derive  from  an  e^teneive  etU>iualt»- 

<  pir^/  W«  concede,  indaed,  to  Mr  Lewis,  <  th^fe  a  natittide> 
^  rives  no  true  glory  from  a  pesseasion  which  pvodue^s  »#  t^ig** 

*  able  advantage  to  itself,  or  to  other  comimiutw»i'  We  •«^ 
cede  to  him,  *  tbat  if  a  nalMn.  ptssess  a  depe«dmcy^  fiwatwhiik 

*  it  derives  no  public  revenue,  i^  military  <»  aavai  stitsgliiy 

<  and  no  eommerciieJl  adivant^es,  or  faciU^es  for  emigntioD, 

*  which  it  would  n^t  equally  enjoy  if  the  dopeoduttywero  lade- 

<  pendent^  and  if  the  depe^isK^y  suffers  the  evils  whick  are  th 

*  almost  inevitable  consequeneea  of  its  political  cooMiidumy  suth 
'  a  posses$Moa  eaninH  justly  be  called  glorious*'  *  We  eewe^ 
all  thi%,  afid  we  admit  tha4  this  ia  Marfy  a  fait  piclMe  el  tke 
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Qsaal  rehtioii^  of  dfependenciss  anil  dOBsiiiant  OHiiitries.  Still 
we  believB  tkit  the  d^shre  of  Miis  gltNry  is  the  most  frequent 
moiire^  if  net  int  the  acquisititm^  at  least  for  the  reteniioa  ef 
dependenoies. 

*  *ro  propose/  said  Adam  Smith  seventy  years  ago,  *  that  Great  Bri^ 
fain  stiould  Voluntarily  give  up  fill  atithbritV  ovei*  her  colonies,  and  leav6 
thetti  to  elect  theii*  b\vl\  ttiagistrtites,  to  enact  their  o^n  laws,  and  to 
ittftke  J)ea^  attd  ^Ar,  as  they  irttgbt  think  pK)j)er,  Wonld  be  to  t)rttpttsi8 
such  a  daeasiir^  as  wkr^  wet,  sud  tietet  will  be>  ed<yytt^d  hy  atty  natii^ti 
in  the  wwld.  No  naiHob  vrer  rolantftrily  gat «  up  thd  dotnimi^Q  of  pia^ 
pffeviaiott^  how  trooMesooiJ^  areever  it  fioight  be  to  ^lovem  it,  etid  how 
Enall  soever  tbie  hravemie  which  it  afferded  might  be  jn  proportion  to 
the  expense  which  it  occasioned.  Such  saerilices^  though  they  might 
frequently  be  agreeable  to  tbe  interegt,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation.  Tbe  most  visionary  enthusiasts  would  be  scarcely 
capable  ot  propoeihg  such  a  measure,  with  any  serious  hopes,  at  least, 
of  its  ever  being  adopted.'  * 

Sowe  real  adyaateges,  howerer^  a  dominant  ciluntry  does  de- 
riFe  from  a  Dependeney ;  thoagh  most  of  them  are  subject  to 
Mr  Lewis'e  temaik,  that  *  they  depend  ion  the  present  system 
<  of  iatemational  relations,  and  the  exclusive  and  anti-socidi 
^  poUoy  to  whiah  hid>^penideiit  atases  liave  been  led  by  a  mifr^ 
*  taken  view  of  tbeir  o#n  interests^'  f 

fiaaio  Dependencies  are  military  posts,  fiuek  are  Gibraltar, 
Malta)  the  lewian  islands,  and  Aden.  We  otcupy  them  partly 
for  ^mm  awn  eoavenienee,  and  partly  to  ^xolufde  our  rivals.  -2. 
Softte  dominant  countries  have  drawn  a  puMio  revenue  from 
tfaeit  Depenttebeies^  Spain  is  supposed  to  obtain  now  about  a 
mttlmi  ai-year  from  Cumu  d.  A  dominant  country  which  pro- 
hibits a  dependency  from  selling  in  any  mkrket  but  her  own^ 
may  sometimes  obtain  its  productions  under  their  real  market 
yalae^  There  was  a  period  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
during  wludh  England  extorted  this  advantage  from  her  West 
Indian  coioniest  But  it  excited  s^  much  discontent,  that  l»he 
ipas  soon  (isro^d  to  surtrendei^  it^  and  to  alk)W  them  a  direct  trade 
witli  ether  coantriesi  4.  Where  a  dominant  country  possesses 
rich  Dependei^ciess  and  greiit  pf^MlumiTe  powei%,  she  mhy  secure 
a  steady  matifet  t^  her  industry  by  preventing  her  Dependencies 
from  subjecting  her  products  to  prohiMtions,  or  to  eidesstve  or 
differential  duties^  And  it  4i  pee«rliar  to  this  advantage  thai  it 
is  Mit  obtlUBOd  at  the  elspenSe  of  the  dependencyi    The  Depen-i 
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dency  is  prevented  merely  from  sacrifidiig  both  the  immediate 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  its  con" 
sumers  to  the  immediate  interests  of  a  few  of  its  capitalists  and 
artisans.  If  the  American  states  had  remained  British  de- 
pendencies,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed ,  to  fetter  and 
misdirect  by  protective  tariflfs  their  own  capital  and  industry, 
as  well  as  ours.  It  is  true  that  most  dominant  countries  have 
abused  this  power.  They  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  the 
market  of  the  dependency  not  their  natural  share,  the  share  which 
their  superiority  as  manufacturers  or  as  carriers  would  have  given 
them,  but  a  monopoly.  And  they  have  thereby  injured  both  pa^ 
ties  ;  the  Dependency  by  diminishing  its  powers  iK^h  of  prodae- 
tive  and  unproductive  consumption;  the  dominant  country  by 
checking  the  growth  and  wealth  of  her  own  customer,  the  De- 
pendency, and  by  directing  a  portion  of  her  own  productive  forces 
to  objects  on  which  they  are  employed  at  a  disadvantage.  But 
the  liability  of  a  power  to  abuse  by  human  ignorance,  cupidity, 
and  injustice,  though  it  diminishes  its  advantages,  cannot  be  said 
to  destroy  them.  5.  A  densely  peopled  dominant  country  may 
sometimes  find  in  a  thinly  peopled  Dependency  a  ^ent  for  hei 
own  surplus  population.  Such  a  vent  is  becoming  almost 
necessary  to  England.  A  commercial  code,  which,  .by  its  ftnii* 
bitions,  its  preferences,  its  sliding  scales,  and  its. mixture  of 
morality  and  faction  with  finance,  seems  to  have  been  almost  a 
contrivance  for  rendering  the  industry  of  our  towns  irregular 
and  insecure ;  and  a  system  of  poor-laws,  which  has  created  in 
many  country  districts  a  labouring  populatioii  for  whom  there 
is  no  profitable  employment,  and  then  has  chained  them  to  their 
place  of  settlement,  have  produced  local  congestiotts  of  pei^ 
which  threaten  first  to  ruin  the  parisbea  on, which  they  feed; 
and  ultimately  to  disturb  the  tranquillity,  on  which  the  pro« 
sperity  of  England,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  depends.  For  this  disease  the  moat  immediate 
palliative  is  emigration.  ,  Our  influence  over  our  dependeodes 
enables  us  to  prevent  their  creating  obstacles,  and  to  ^tain  firom 
them  some  direct  assistance.  And  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  pro- 
bable that  those  whose  emigration  is  desirable,  will  be  more  easily 
persuaded  to  it  if  it  do  not  involve  a  new  allegiance,  and  the 
education  of  their  children  as  aliens. 

It  appears,  however,  from  experience,  that  dependencies 
are  not  necessary  to  emigration,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  materially  promote  it.  No  country  possesses  de- 
pendencies so  extensive,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  as  those  of 
England.  No  country  so  systematically  encourages  emigra- 
tion to  those  dependencies;    Yet,  of  the  99,501  persons  who 
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UH  the  British  islandft  in  1845^  58,598  emigrated  to  the 
United  Stales,  and  only  84,963,  therefore,  to  our  depen* 
dencies,  even  supposing  them  to  have  absorbed  all  the  re- 
mainder. For  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1844,  the  aggre- 
gate emigration  has  been  at  the  rate  of  62,779  a-year,  or 
1,255)975  in  the  whole,  of  whom  569,633,  nearly  one  half,  have 
gone  to  the  United  States/  And  yet  the  British  government 
not  merely  abstains  from  promoting  emigration  to  the  United 
States^  but  endeavours,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  by  ap- 
pointing agentS)  by  circulating  information,  and  even  by  pecu- 
niary assistance,  to  direct  it  towards  our  own  dependencies. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  if  our  American  and 
AustraUaa  colonies  were  independent,  they  would  oiFer  less  faci- 
lities to  emigration  than  they  do  now* 

We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  the  class  which  most 
profits  by  the  outlet  afforded  by  the  British  dependencies,  con- 
sists not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  rich.  Not  one  poor  family  in 
five  hundred  emigrates,  not  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  ever 
tbiaks  of  doing  so.  How  few  are  the  families  among  the  higher 
classes  who  do  not  look  to  Asia  or  America  as  affording  a  cer- 
tain or  a  probable  provision  for  some  of  their  members  !  Among 
the  social  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  British  aristocracy,  there 
is  none  which  so  mu^  excites  the  envy  of  foreigners.  They 
complain  that,  with  them,  there  is  little  career  for  educated 
young  men.  That  the  army,  vast  as  it  is  in  most  continental 
states,  is  overstocked;  that  the  goviernment  departments  at 
home»  though  every  expedient  is  used  to  create  duties,  in  order 
to  provide  for  functionaries,  are  beset  by  candidates ;  that  trade 
requires  capitals  and  law  and  medicine  extraordinary  talents; 
and  that  the  result  is^  that  half  the  young  men  of  fair  abilities, 
small  means,  and  good  education,  who  are  turned  out  every 
year  froin  their  schools  and  universities  into  the  world,  find  that 
the  wosld  does  not  want  their  services.  England,  they  say, 
provides  for  sueh  persons  in  her  colonies,  or  in  India.  There 
IS  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  the  facts  are  sub- 
stantially true.  We  owe  mainly  to  them  our  immunity  from 
the  indigent  well-instracted  idlers  who  fill  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  Berlin,  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  anxious  to  try  the  chances  of  revo- 
lution or  war.  And  we  trust  that  the  opportunities  now  offered 
to  young,  men  possessed  of  knowledge,  energy,  and  some  capital, 
to  employ  them  all  in  agriculture  or  commerce  in  the  countries 
which  are  now  our  dependendes,  will  long  continue.     For  this 
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puirpose,  boweVef,  tkey  aeed  »ot  remain  Dependendes.    Tie 
educated  emigrapl,  iodeed,  is  not  ao  ready  to  Ihte  uider  a 
foreign  gpvernoient  as  the  labourer  or  the  artisan ;  bat  he  can 
do  so.     Nlitif  ea  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  of  the  northern 
portipn,  swarox  ia  aU  tke  comm^citl  marts  of  the  emlised 
world.     But  the  pcovi^ion  which  aur  Dependencies,  as  Depen<* 
dw^iiea^  offer^  is  already  dimildshing,  and  must  in  timealmeet 
disappear*     That  provision  insists  ifi  the  monopoly  of  the  pa* 
troip^ge  of  thf  subordinate  government*     Such  a  monoply  it 
obviously  Q^iachievous  to  a  Dependency  possessing*  i»ative  candid 
dates  qualified  for  office.   If  our  Dependencies  are  itt  governed, 
ijire  shall  lose  them.     If  they  are  well  governed,  the  natives 
will  rise  in  wealth,  knowledge,  and  importance.     They  will 
demand  their  share  in  the  adaunistration  of  the  country;  and  hi 
time  thai  share  will  amount  to  nearly  the  whole.       This  is 
already  the  ease  in  Canada ;  it  will  soon  be  the  case  in  all  ear 
other  Ameries^n  possessions ;  and  ultimately  it  must  take  pbee 
evei^  in  India. 

There  remaiJAS  one  incident  to  the  relation  between  a  dsni- 
nant  country  and  a  Dependency,  which  we  have  reserved  until 
we  had  cpn$ideved  ail  its  other  qualities — its  tendency  to  a  sud* 
den  and  calamitous  termination.  All  coheir  political  rehtioas 
are  ^apa^ble  of  indefinite  duration  or  of  gradual  change.  Tfcat 
of  a  Dependency  to  a  dominant  country  bears  the  seeds  of  a  vi(H 
lent  dissolution. 

We  have  seen  that  this  relation  exposes  a  Dependeney  to 
many  grievous  evils^  and  offers  to  it  os)y  one  important 
be«iefit — protection ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  having  a  eom- 
plete,  thpugh  subordinate  legislative  and  admif>istmtive  or- 
ganisation, it  possesses,  at  least  in  anpearanoe,  the  means  of 
aelf^§^Yejrnmettt..  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  Dependency  thinks 
itself  capable  of  aelf-pDotectioo,  it  instinetrvety  attempts  to  oh-, 
tsun  independence.  Frequently  such  an  attempt  is  made  by  a 
Dependency  which  is  totally  unfit  for  self-defence  m  for  self- 
rule  ;  as  was  the  case  with  Ireland  in  the  last  oenttiry ,  and  with 
the  Spanish,  colonies  and  Lower  Canada  in  the  present ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  never  be  ton?  debyed  al^ter  the  ground 
for  making  it  are  sofficiemt.  If  the  dominant  conntry,  to  wUeh 
a  dependenoy,  even  when  loyat,  is  generally  burdensome,  and 
whjen  dissatisfied  is  both  burdensome  and  dang^ons,  would 
cheerfully,  or  even  reluctantly,  consent,  the  oonsequence^  both 
immediate  and  ultimate,  would  generally  be  beneficial  to  both 
parties-yalways,  indeed,  in  the  ease  of  a  distatit  Dependency  to 
the  dominant  country,  and  almost  always  to  the  Dependency. 
But  vanity  in  the  mass,  of  the  people^  aad  the  iaterest  of  those 
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wbo  profit  by  the  monopolies}  the  patronage,  atid  the  other 
abuses  of  the  contiexiod,  have  always  prevented  stich  stn  ac* 
quiescence.  And  the  result  generally  is  war,  the  {Ilte^ventioIl 
of  foreign  powers,  and  ultimately  separation,  after  a  contest, 
which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  rains 
the  Dependency,  and  sometimes,  ts  in  the  case  of  the  British 
colonies,  subjects  the  dominant  country  to  burdens  which  she 
never  can  shake  off. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  Dependency  is  so  near  to  the 
dominant  country,  as  to  be  capable  of  direct  government,  the 
remedy  is  incorporation.  If  this  cannot  be  applied,  we  almost 
fear  that  there  is  none. 

If  a  Dependency  be  denied  a  popular  representation,  it  has 
no  organ  to  express  its  wants  or  its  complaints.  It  has  no 
means  of  access  to  the  only  check  on  its  mal-admtnTStration,^^tbe 
public  opinion  of  the  dominant  country.  While  all  is  externally 
calm,  abuses,  vexations,  and  insults,  the  results  not  of  ilKwill, 
but  of  what  is  more  offensive,  of  contempt  and  n^gl^ct,  render 
the  whole  population  of  the  Dependency  quietly  Atid  silently  hos- 
tile ;  until  some  accident,  a  provocation  of  a  new  kind,  or  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  force,  or  some  calamity  or  danger  affect-* 
ing  the  dominant  country,  occasions  a  sudden  and  general  insnr-* 
rection.  If  it  receive  a  popular  assembly,  and  that  assembly  be 
not  allowed  substantially  to  direct  the  local  government— if  the 
principal  offices  and  poTver,  emolument  and  trust,  are  not  filled 
by  persons  selected  from  its  majority— if  opposition  to  the  exe- 
cutrve,  or  to  the  other  legislative  authorities,  be  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  body  which  represents  the  people,  it  will  probably 
create  obstacles  wiiich  render  good  government  impossible,  and 
constitutional  government  so  difficult,  that  the  dominant  country 
either  annuls  the  representative  body,  and  thus  incurs  the 
dangers  which  we  have  described  as  resulting  from  its  absence, 
or  concedes  for  all  internal  purposes  virtual  independence. 

If  the  dominant  country  make  this  concession — that  is  to  say,  if 
it  allow  to  the  local  popular  assembly  the  influence  which  naturally 
belongsio  it — it  creates  a  relation  more  permanent,  without  doubt, 
than  either  of  the  former,  but  still  fated  to  the  same  end.  It  is 
a  relation  requiring  from  each  party  a  degree  of  good  sense  and 
forbearance,  which  experience  does  not  allow  us  to  expect.  The 
dominant  country  will  see  much  in  the  administration  of  the 
Dependency  which  it  thinks  absurd  or  mischievous ;  for  it  will 
probably  think  mischievous  or  absurd  every  institution  and  mode 
of  conduct  which  differs  from  its  own.  It  will  probably  fancy 
that  it  is  its  duty  to  interfere  ;  and,  if  it  do  interfere,  it  will  be 
resisted. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Dependency  will  find  fault  with  the 
portion  of  its  administration  which  the  dominant  country  retains. 
It  will  not  bear  that  its  legislation  should  be  subject  to  be  dis- 
allowed, its  commerce  to  be  restricted,  and  its  foreign  relations 
to  be  altogether  decided  by  the  imperial  government.  Having 
its  own  government,  its  own  institutions,  its  own  traditions,  and 
its  own  history,  with  the  strength  of  a  nation  it  will  acquire  the 
feelings  of  one.  It  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  it  owes  allegiance 
to  the^  sovereign  of  the  country  which  calls  itself  dominant;  it 
will  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  the  fellow- 
subjects  of  its  own,  citizens;  but  it  will  deny  that  it  owes  any 
allegiance  to  the  supreme  government  of  that  country.  It  will 
affirm  that  its  own  parliament  is  co-ordinate  with  the  parliament 
which  calls  itself  imperial.  It  will  affirm,  in  short,  ^at  it  is  an 
independent  state,  connected,  indeed,  with  another  state  by  the 
accident  of  a  common  allegiance, — as  Hanover  was  connected 
with  Great  Britain,  or  Scotland,  before  the  Union,  with  Eng- 
land,— but  in  no  respect  subordinate  to  that  state.  And  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  will  establish 
its  pretensions.  No  one  can  believe  that,  even  if  we  had  ab- 
stained from  taxing  our  American  colonies,  the  United  States 
would  now  have  been  subject  to  a  subordinate  government 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  which 
weakens  the  power  and  diminishes  the  prosperity  of  a  great  and 
enterprising  maritime  nation,  is  its  liability  to  be  cramped,  and 
weighed  down  and  exhausted,  by  a  parasitical  growth  of  Depen- 
dencies. It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  every  such  nation  to  waste 
her  resources,  Arst  in  creating  them,  afterwards  in  protecting 
them,  and  at  last  in  vain  efforts  to  retain  them. 
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NOTE, 

Respecting  certain  Misrepresentationa  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  March  last. 


The  Editor  of  this  Journal  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  notice 
certain  misrepresentations  containied  in  the  Westminster  Mevieuf 
for  March  last,  regarding  Mr  Stephen,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  That  gentleman  is  there  representee! 
(No.  Lxxxviii.  pp,  190-1-2)  as  the  author  of  various  Articles, 
or  parts  of  Articles,  relative  to  the  Colonization  and  Affairs  of 
New  Zealand,  published  in  this  Journal  in  the  years  1840-1-2, 
and  4.  No  one  who  looks  at  these  allegations  can  for  a  moment 
misapprehend  their  character  and  intentions ;  but  it  is  no  part 
of  the  duty  or  business  of  the  writer  of  this  Note  to  comment 
upon  them  ;  and  he,  therefore,  simply  limits  himself  to  a  broad 
and  explicit  denial  of  the  pretended  facts  which  they  set  forth. 
Mr  Stephen  never  either  wrote,  or  advised,  or  saw,  till  he  saw 
them  in  their  respective  Numbers  as  published — if  indeed  he 
saw  them  even  then — any  one  of  the  Articles  o^  passages  refer- 
red to  in  the  Westminster  Review  as  written  by  him ;  and  the 
£drtor  of  this  Journal  may  add,  though  nowise  called  upon  to 
do  so,  that  Mr  Stephen  never  wrote  for  it  any  Article  upon 
any  Colonial  subject  whateva*. 

The  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Review  will  of  course  judge^ 
according  to  his  own  notions  of  the  courtesies  proper  to  such 
occasions,  whether  he  will  insert  the  above  denials  in  his  next 
Number  or  not. 

M.  N. 


No.  CLXIX.  will  be  published  in  July., 
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€^€m€tda,  Lord  Ekirkam  on  k»  administratiioe,  ^^34-535 — contrasts  its 
vfrant  e£  eui^ation  en  its  frontier  with  that  of'  the  United  States, 
546-548. 
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ChampolliorC s  important  discovery  in  Egyptian  hierofflyphics>  3^7* 

Cham€Uo¥Sy  Lord,  of  Bngiasd,  their  l^es,  ky  Jokn  Lor$l  Campkel| 
275 — ^those  of  Engkuid  and  Fvanee  contrasted  ii»  tbe»  tn^nhyg  and 
a^inlme^  278^^lr  and  285-286-— tUs  high  effiee  ooGi:^)te<l  hotk 

•  by  tawyeie^  soldieMy  and  laymen,  !l81»a85"  <taeBitfktg  of  the  term 
Chancellor,  285 — office  of,  285-287 — early  Keepers- of  tha  Great 
Seal,  287-288 — pecuniary  value  of  the  office,  288 — political  autho- 
rity attached  to  it,  289 — personal  responsibility  of,  289-290 — his 
gieaeral  aapennt^^ndenoe'  o^r  the  adhninistraftion  of"  the  law,  390^ — 
penal  powers  of,  ib* — opportunity  they  had  of  improving  the  few, 
29'l^^e^o»*ge  ef  the  lav,  i^i-W^^legislatWe  powers  fermetly 
attached  to  the  office,  292«— 4rajnition  made  in  the  law  by  C^kan^ 
cellors  and  theb^  clerks,  fi90*2^t5-^period  at  wkiek  the  Chan«e]^>^ 
was  madi'  head  judge,  995— ereelion  of  the  Court  ef  C^neery^ 
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Chancery,  Court  of^  distinct  proTinoe  of  as  a  comri  of  eqiiiij>  296-299 
— hj  whom  was  it  re^^^ast  at  die  Reformation?  323««-^admirable  tri- 
bmial  which  it  forms*  477 — ^but  most  ezp^isiTe,  477-47&*'-and  de&c* 
tiye,  in  as  far  as  its  action  is  merely  judicial  and  legid*  479* 

Charitable  Trusts  in  England,  Bill  for  securing  th^  due  administration, 
479 — value  of  their  rental  and  extent  of  their  acreage,  t&«>^prob^le 
full  value  of  the  lands,  houses,  rent-diarges,  and  personal  property  in« 
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funds  is  by  applying  to  the  Court  of  (3bancery,t6.— expenseof,477-478 
-— instanc^  in  two  eases,  478— abuses  it  cannot  even  remedy,  479 — 
powers  granted  to  the  commissioners  in  the  bill  of  session  1846. 
480*483 — analysis  of  the  powers  proposed,  482-484 — class  from 
which  the  commissioners  and  inspectors  are  proposed  to  be  taken, 
484-485 — to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  485 — the  poli<^ 
of  this  questioned,  lb* — duty  of  the  inspectors,  486 — tenure  by  which 
the  commissioners  are  to  hold  office,  ib. — some  provisions  which  the 
act  should  contain,  486-487« 

Church  Property  not  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  as  supposed  by  some 
writers,  96* 99* 

Civilization^  progress  of,  141-142. 

Cohe,  Sir  Edward,  conduct  and  character  of,  contrasted  with  Lord 
Bacon,  319-320. 

Colony y  definition  of  with  that  of  a  dependency,  521-522,  See  Depem- 
dencies* 

Commons,  House  of,  privilege  of,  considered,  1.     See  Privilege., 

Corn  trade  and  laws  of  Athens,  352 — consumption  of,  and  from  whence 
derived,  352 — (see  Attica)  352-356— com  trade  of  Rome,  356 — (see 
Rome.) 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  anxiety  to  have  the  law  purified  from  its  abuses^ 
321-323. 

CummeroWf  Sulow,  his  work  on  the  states  of  Europe  in  their  intanud 
and  external  relations,  224 — characterized,  225. 

Czerskif  John,  early  history  of,  1 15 — ^his  alienation  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  f6.».-author  of  the  late  religious  movement  in  Ger- 
many, 116. 
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DaJbnMnys,  Lady,  illustrations  of  the '  Spanish  Lady's  Love,'  criticiied, 
346-348. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  in  1679  impeached  by  the  Commcms,  and  not  al« 
lowed  by  them  the  use  of  counsel,  11-12. 

Democracy y  tendency  of  modem  society  towards,  465* 

Dependencies,  government  of,  definition  of,  521-^differ6nt  from  tluit 
of  a  colony,  521-522 — extent  of  the  legislative  powers  whieh  are 
usually  delegated  to  a  subordinate  government,  522-528 — the  torugn, 
relations  of,  usually  managed  by  me  supreme  or  home  government, 
^28-529 — ^general  system  or  nature  oi  the  laws  to  be  adOTted, 

^   529«^30 — a  colony  by  ooniwest  retains  generally  its  existing  ^^P^ 
530-531 — administrative    functions   of,  532-535 — advantages 
has  on  the  djBpendoncyj  5B5^5[37r^fladvai«t»gea  of  depend 
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such)  5i7 — disftdyantages  arising  from  tlie  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  uses  made  by  the  dominant  country  of  these  forms, 
542-550-^disadvantages  of  a  dependency  to  the  dominant  country, 
550-552 — real  advantages  to  it,  552-553 — do  not  appear  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  553-555 — tendency  of  the  relation  be- 

- '  tween  a  dominant  country  and  a  dependency  to  a  sudden  and  cala- 
mitous termination,  555-557« 

Deputies,  chamber  of,  in  France,  tendencies  it  represents,  464. 

Design,  remarks  on  those  of  Flaxman,  348-349 — on  Retsch,  349-350 
meretricious  style  now  prevalent,  350. 

Durham,  Lord,  on  the  administration  of  Dependencies  or  Colonies, 
extracted   from  his  report  on  Lower  Canada,  534-535 — his  con- 

'  trast  between  the  cultivation  and  progress  of  civilization  on  the 
American  and  British  sides  of  the  frontier,  546-548. 

Dw>eyfier's,  M.  Charles,  political  works,  454 — his  '  Lettres  Politiques' 
contain  no  discussion  on  constitutional  subjects,  456 — advises  France 
to  renounce  the  popular  object  of  the  Rhenish  frontier,  and  to  use 
arbitration  and  mediation  in  her  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
instead  of  war,  474-476.     See  France. 

E 

Egypt,  (ancient,)  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  on,  391 — the  character  of  its 
people,  39 1-392 — contrasted  with  theGreeks,393— their  literary  polity 
m  their  art  of  writing,  ih, — the  mystifying  habits  of  their  priesthood, 
395 — elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  nations  under  the  mild  sway 
of  the  Ptolemies,  tft. — a  connected  series  of  Egyptian  annals  prepared 
by  Manetho,  396 — researches  by  various  Greek,  Roman,  and  dis- 
tingfuished  masters,  scholars  in  Egyptian  history,  396-397 — Cham- 
poliion's  important  discovery  to  its  elucidation,  397 — followed  up  by 
Rossellini,  Wilkinson,  and  Lepsius,  398 — M.  Bunsen's  work,  con- 
tents of,  398-400— classes  the  whole  hieroglyphical  supellex  under 
signs  of  objects,  and  signs  of  sounds,  400-403 — historical  part  of  his 
work  examined,  403 — dynasties  mentioned  in  Manetho's  liistory, 
403''406 — ^theory  of  contemporaneous  dynasties  examined,  406-426 — 
synopsis  of  Manetho's  accoimt  from  the  Xlllth  to  the  XVIIth 
dynasty,  426 — M.  Bunsen's  re-adjustment  of  the  XVIIIth  and 
XlXth  dynasties,  428 — *  Mosaic  Chronology'  of  no  authority  in 
settling  the  question,  429-430. 

Electors,  (Representative,)  numbers  of,  in  Prance,  456-459. 

Emigration^  effects  of,  on  the  British  dependencies,  553-554. 

England,    classes  into  which   it  is   divided,   opinion  of  continental 
writers  on  the  subject,  68-70. " 

Equity,  Court  of  Chancery  erected  as  a  Court  of,  296-299. 

European  and  American  State  Confederacies,  151.  See  Zollverein^ 
Swiss  C<mtons,  and  United  States* 
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Ee^'ee  or  Viti  Archipelf^o,  description  of  its  clipiate,  scenery,  a^id 
.  inhah»taDt8^44l.  ,  ^ 
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Fitzharriih  proceedings- in  liis  impeacliment  for  treaBon,  d25^d3» 

Ftaxman's  illustrations  of  Homer,  6cq»,  notice^  348-349* 

Floyd,  Edward,  proceeded  against  fey  the  ParliamentB  in  1621>  for 

breach  of  privilege,  and  his  sentence,  5. 
France,  l6,wyers  of  France  and  England  contrasted,  277-278,  and 
285-287-^noble  bearing  of  the  French  Pai'liamenty  280— high  eon- 
stitution'al  station  of  the  i^rench  magistracy)  ib» 
France,  political  writings  published  in,  454-— ^thest  adyaneed  c( 
Eurdpean  nations  in  social  equality  and  revolutionary  tendenci^ 
454 — the  existing  constitution  of  France  appears  to  be  adapted  to 
the  existing  state  of  feelinig  of  her  people,  457-458 — ^its  number  cC 
'   I'epresentative  electors  small,  and  most  corrupt^  458*459— ^coBatita- 
lional  politics  determined  on  public  grounds,  461 — its  goTeniment 
feeble  on  the  politics  of  busitiess,  462^composition  of  thd  Chlun- 
ber  of  Peers,  463 — of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  464-^-acki»*^ 
ledged  tendency  in,  towards  aristocracy*  467— -M,  Dttvf^yrier  on  » 
class  of  public  functioiiaries  for  a  new  aristocracy )  469-^73— the 
idea  that  the  French  people  are  fond  of  war«  devoid  of  foundation, 
473. 
Freedom,  as  contrasted  with  slavery,  7l.     See  Slavery* 
Friendly  Islands,  isle  of  Tonga — natives  superior  to  other  natives  of 
the  Pacific — civil  war  between  the  Christian  and  head&eB  \Mlk> 
tants  of,  440-441. 
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German  Catholic  Church,  their  late  religious  movement,  1 00- 101— *apfi* 
rent  permanency  of,  101  and  126 — ^pilgrimage  to  ^e  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves,  i02 — analogy  between  the  pilgrimage  and  the  circomstancei 
under  which  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation,  102-10& — purpwe 
for  which  the  Coat  was  to  be  exposed,  109-1 10 — ejthibition  of»  nmnbtf 
of  pilgrims  who  attended,  1 1 0-1 1 1 — miracles  attendant  on  this  exhi- 
bition, note,  111-1 12 — protest  of  John  Ronge,  «Ad  influence  it  bad<m 
the  movement,  112-115 — leader  of  the  movement,  John  Cieriki#  hii 
history,  115-116 — ^publication  of  their  Confession  of  Faith)  116-120 
— What  will  be  the  extent  of  the  new  movement?  121-13^^ 
be  a  lesson  to  the  Romish  Church  against  making  fash  experi- 
ments, 126 — the  spirit  in  which  German  Protestants  have  regarded 
this  singular  movement,  127-128 — the  conduot  Whi«h  should  be  pff- 
sued  by  the  German  Catholic  Church,  128. 
German  Confederation,  or  ZoUverein,  15 7*    See  ZoH94¥ein* 
German  Emigrants  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains)  l^-HO* 
Gildemeister,  Doctor,  on  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  107-108* 
GlanvUle,  Grand  Justiciar  of  £ngland|  alterations  he  made  in  ^ 

English  law,  293. 
Glenelg,  Lord,  despatch  on  tke  exclusion  of  n&txves  from  Uie  sifirior 

offices  in  Malta,  540-541. 
Government,  Sovereign — ^modes  in  irhich  it  may  exercise  ^^P^^^ 
515 — ^manner  in  whieh  legislative  powers  lure  iised»  t>i  *  iitfMB^ 
between  a  judicial  and   an  administratiye  act^  S  !&**-• 
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government  must  possess  both  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and 
perform  them,  i6. —  can  delegate  any  portion  of  its  powers,  517- 
518 — such  delegate  may  possess  both  legislative  and  executive 
authority,  618 — this  authority  seldom  desirable,  519 — acts  often 
rendered  ineffectual  or  nugatory  by  executive  feUthoi*ity ;  this  in- 
stanced, t6. — what  a  subordinate  government  is,  520-521 — advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  dependencies  or  colonies  to  a  parent 
country,  521-55T*    See  Dependencies, 

Great  Seal  of  office  held  by  the  Lord  Chancelloi'S  of  England,  2f87. 

Greeks^  contrasted  with  the  Egyptians,  394. 

Grey^  Charles,  Earl,  death  of,  240 — his  first  entry  into  Parliament, 
241 — pressed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  reformed,  &43 
— accepted  office  under  Fox,  244 — extract  from  his  speech  in  1 810, 
on  the  questions  of  Reform  and  Ireland,  245-249 — analysis  of  his 
character,  250-251 — situation  of  affairs  when  he  became  prime 
minister^  252 — policy  he  maintained  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  253-254 — reformation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ^^5^ 
259 — retrenchments  made  in  the  public  salaries,  259^reduction 
in  the  burden  of  taxation,  260 — abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
260-264 — renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter,  264 — amendment  of 
the  poor-laws,  evils  of  the  old  system,  264-266— condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  measures  he  proposed  for  its  relief^  267-270 — effect  of 
the  measures  of  his  government,  270-273. 

£aZe,  Sir  Matthew,^  on  the  reasons  why  the  lawyers  would  not  agree 
with  Oliver  Cromwell  to  have  reform  in  the  law,  322-323f — his 
share  in  the  establishment  of  rules  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,.  324. 

Berodotusy  his  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt,  394-395. 

HierogiyphicSy  recent  works  on.-    See  Egypt. 

History y  Ancient,  interest  which  is  attached  to  if,  351. 

Holt^  Lord,  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  41-42. 

Moly  Coat  of  Treves,  exhibition  of,  and  pilgrimage  to,  102..  See 
German  Catholic  Church. 

Eominer,  Bishop  John  von,  on  th«  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  l08-f  09. 

Hood's,  Thomas,  poems,  375 — his  wit,  pathos,  sensibility,  and  hu- 
mour characterized,  ib, — his  satire  not  one-sided  or  malignant, 
376-377 — his  general  clearness  of  view  and  decision  of  purpose, 
377-378— extracts  from  the  '  Haunted  liouse,*  37^-379— cheerful 
picture  of  a  sylvan  laaidscapo  from  the  *  Elm  Tree,'  379 — ex- 
tract from  the  *  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  fairies,^  380 — passages 
to  show  his  poignant  and-  significant  expression,  381-^einrors 
he  has  fallen  into,  hj  a  vein  of  exaggeration,  endless  digres- 
sion, and  forced  conceit,  ib. — this  particularly  appGeable  to  his 
comic  poems,  382 — his  serious  compositions  partake  of  the  same  ten- 
dencies, 382-383 — ^this  caused  by  a  constant  connexion  with  perio- 
dical literature  aa  a  profession,  383-885 — quotation  from  his  poem  <sif 
the  «  Bridge  of  Sighs,*^  385-386— from  the  <  Ode  to  Melancholy/ 


M2  trideX.  . 

S87-388-— liis  sonnet  on  *  False  Poets  and  True/  589 — liis  poem  on 
' '  *  Rotterdam/  quoted,  ih, 
Hume^s  commentaries  on  the  law  of  Scotland  regarding  crime^  197— 

value  of  the  work,  197-201.  ' 


^Ii/nagindry  Conversations  by  Landor,  487.     See  Landor. 
Impeachment,  the  law  regarding  trial  by,  328-333. 
Inctia — Description  of  the  expense  attendant  on  two  of  the  Supreme 

Courts  of,  by  T.  B.  Macaulay,  538-540. 
Ireland,  Poor-Law  Act  for  the  relief  of  its  poor,  67. 
Italy,  causes  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  its  agriculture,  370-371 — and 

to  the  decrease  of  its  free^  and  increase  ofits  slave  population,  37  !• 

J 

Jiwwon,  Ben,  his  protest  in  favour  of  Lord  Bacon;  note,  320. 

K 

Kohl,  M.,  on  the  condition  of  the  emancipated  serfs  in  Russia,  77* 

L 

Laing,  Samuel,  on  the  German  Catholic  Church,  100 — on  the 
miracles  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves ; 
note,  111-112 — on  the  extent  of  the  movement  in  the  Gennan 
Catholic  Church  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  124-125. 

Landor i  Walter  Savage,  the  collected  writings  of,  487 — combination 
of  wit,  information,  scholarship,  and  liberal  zeal  he  possesses, 
487-488 — alterations  and  additions  he  has  made  to  his  Imaginary 
Conversations,  488-489 — contrasted  with  other  books  of  dialogues, 
489 — exquisite  discrimination  of  character  he  displays,  490-493— 
additions  he  has  made  to  his  old  Conversations,  493 — quoted  on 
prejudice,  493 — on  friendship,  494 — distinction  between  Bacon 
and  Shakspeare,  495 — ^his  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  496 — heresies 
he  has  stated  on  the  harmony  and  construction  of  English  verse, 
497-498— on  the  genius  of  Plato^  499-500— extracts  from  his  New 
Conversations,  501-505 — these  characterized,  503 — extracts  from 
the  '  Enaperor  of  China  and  his  Minister,*  504 — from  Melancthon 
and  Calvin,  505 — from  Lucian  and  Timotheus,  506-509 — ^from 
Marvel  and  Parker,  509-514. 

Law,  transition  made  in  early  English  law  by  Grand  Justiciar  Glan- 
ville,  293 — effect  of  the  privileges  demanded  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  administration  of,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  37-47. 

Latoyers  of  England,  encouragement  they  have  received,  275 — con- 
fidence with  which  they  are  regarded,  277 — contrast  between  the 
English  and  French  bar,  277-281. 

Legislation  for  the  working- classes,  64.     Sefe  Workitig-classes. 

Lepnus,  Dr,  his  signal  success  in  hieroglyphics,  398. 
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€.Mk%  ©4.  C.,  fissa^  0*1  tire  Oovernto^liit  of  DepettdevM^Sy  515.  S^e 
Dep^nidmbie9  Bxtd  (jhtishnmmt, 

Lordsy  House  of>  privilege  of,  1.     See  Privilege, 

LydCSi  Charles,  Travels  in  North  Anrericaj  129 — chat'atter  of,  ^.^-». 
shows  tho  great  desire  of  Aftiericans  for  education^  1^9-130-^ 
appearance  of  the  xsoU^ry  south  of  the  Chesapeake^  i30-131-^ 
spread  of  popnl&tion  in  A'ftie^a,  l'31-t36-^cottdition  &i\ke  planter 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  their  hospitality,  136-137 — condition 
iji  the  rfafvefsj  137-1 39-^-appeat^a*ice  of  the  Alleghany  Mornitniti^ 
lS9-^colony  df  Seirmaii  settlers  in  th^e  vaHcys,  139-140 — rtepfd  pro- 
g^ss  of  the  SiMe  of  Ohio,  140 — *ofe  th^  age  of  th*  wood  in,  l45i — 
tm  the  geology  of  the  great  itake  distHct,  443— Falls  of  Niagara 
their  recession,  143-145 — monumental  remains  Ibund'iti  theiiasiB  of 
the  Mississippi,  146-147-'— geology  of 'Catiada,  147.  - 


V        k. 


M        '  '     '• 

Macavlayj  T.  B.,  his  dese^^tion  of  th^  estpensre  attendant  on  two  of 

Wift  Siipi-emfe  Courts  ^i  India,  589^540.  .  ^  ' 

MHH^tUochf  J.  R.,  *n  the  ne8e%srity  6f  slavfe  labbU^  foi*  tropical  ^nntrles, 

7e. 

Madrid,  the  ^tent  of  the  Plaia  de  Tx>to^  at,  863-364.     ^ 
MttgiitHjtby  of  France,  high  confltitutionfeil  station  they  filled,  280. 
MtHhf  M.  Dareau  de  la,  siir  rEconotnie  Porlitique  des  H'omains,  36 1 . 
Mtdtdi  Lord  Glenelg  on  the  exclusion  bf  the  natives  firom  superior 

^cial  offliet  ^h,  S40-541. 
'MeHtetkp,  his  connected  seHe^  of  Egypt«m  ^nnals,  prepared  iot  the 

t€fmpie  arohiyed,  396< — divide  Int^  three  books,  403.     See  Ef/ypt. 
MtiUtta  LoA,  a  lai*ge  voleaoic  mountain  in  thle  island  of  Hawaii,  447- 

446.  ■■'■■' 
Jfdndk(ty  a^ojif^  the  Rottiati^^  punishted  bjr  fekvery  and  deatlii  ^2. 
M^utnerndt  rei^i^s  fcnihA  in  the  ba^itl  of  thi^  Mi^sis^ippi^  146-147. 
jlfo*-^,  Sit"  Thotiiafe,  Analysis  of  bis  character  mi  conduct,  304-309— 

hii?  Utopia,  3^-310.  '  -       ' 

Sfos^  Chtdnolojgy  of  nfd  a^hority  ift  settling  the  ag^  of  the  W0rld, 

4^9-490,  .  . 

N 
J^eiffaH^n  Island*,  grOup  Of— cbAracte^  of  the  people,  487.    • 
Niagara,  FaVlh  af^^^k^ei  '♦rhieh  lead  to  Its  annual  rfetrocessiort,  143- 

14^.  '       '  '•    •   • 

Nbfm^i^M,  LbMj  i^hiW  did  hd  do  in  renMKfeHitt^  thg  Cottl^t  Of  Chate- 

fcery?Si4. 

<yBfith,  feawa¥d,  his  WoA  entitled  '  tfefe  t^yei^  \^  \nd^,  276.  - 
Ohio^^i^  of--rapid  J)r^ed&  of,  sl^*^  l^OO,  140-141.  ' 

.       '      p 
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results.  staM,  203-206 — ^v^rdict  of  ife^  ^or«i,  20iS-267— iU  lu- 

.- .  preroQ.crimisal  court  should  have  the  power  to  reserve  points  o£  law, 

;.  mstead  of  giving  fin^I .  judgment,  207-2@S-^the  priso9er  is  entided 

fifteen  days  before  the  day  of  trial,  tp  receive  a«copty  of  his  iadict- 

ment,  ^0^-203 — the  coUft  has  the  power  of  deelariag  any  action 

for  which  there  is  no  p^eced^t  a  crime,  and  of  punishing  the 

new  oij[e^ce  accordingly,  210-213~^policy  of  such  a  power  examined, 

213-217 — cases  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  court  had  the 

power,  218-223. 

^cotlandi  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to-  the  tupport  of  the'poor  in, 

67-68. 
Seleuciay  its  population,  361. 

Shakspeare^  47 — appearance  of  the  theatre  in  Paris  when  one  of  his 

tragedies  was  represented  byEngKph  actot«y  47-49~^atteinptaitiad# 

'.  in.  France  to  translate  his  writings,   4$— ^Uiat  of  Coui^  Alfred 

de  Vigny,  50-56 — representation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  5fi-*traBS- 

lation  of  Hamlet  by  M.  Wailly,  with  extracts,  ^7-58 -^M.  Barbier^ 

translatipn  of  Julius  Ciesar,  59-60 — ex.tract  from  the  tri^edy,  60-61. 

Siavert/,  BUS  contrasted  with .  personaL  ^e^dooi)  71 — ^e  most  perfeo^ 

/.  form  of,  ^^.-^-gradu^l  advances  from  alavery  to  freedom,.  72~eon« 

■,  d^ion  of  the  slaves  under  t^  Romao^  law,^  73 — ^in  Ameriea,<^73*74 

'  — physical  condition  of  slaves  superiinr  to  that  of  their  mental  and 

',  moral  state,  75^79 — restri^t^o^s  made  as  to  their  houra  of  labour, 

86-89. 
Sochei^i  inequality  of  lunnmi  conditions  ioy  70-71. 
Spa^uh  Lady's  Love,  illmstrated  by  Lady  Dalmeny,  339-^suptfQ#ed  ac- 
.tors  in.  its  scene,  339''-4he  ballad,  of,  quoted,  340^2-^aiialy8ift  of 
the  ballad ;  the  chara^er  of  tlie  la^y^  342^45 — of  the  foglish 
.  captain>  345*346 — correct  ^a  and  harmony  oi  the  designs;  by  Ladj 

Df^lmeny,  346^-antique  in- several  of  the  illustrations,  346-S48. 
Si&okdaU  V.  U^Use  of  Commons^  case  of,  e^nsid^n^d,  24<-29* 
Smh^  Cantoo&^-the  PacU  Fid^rai  which  connects  themr  1 66'=^the  Diet 
— ^Iww  appointed — its  powers  and  duties,  167-166 — army  andTtfvenae 
of,  .l68^adjds  very  little  to  Dhe  internal  tranqifilHty  of  the  cantons, 
.  and  their  relation  towards  one  A|2other»  ft&.-^federal  mlilia  of»  at  the 
commAfid  of  the  Diet  or  Yorei^t,  170 — events-  of  183^ ;  the  league 
of  S^rnem  fomi^  by  seve^  of-  the  cantonS)  170 — ^the  3ecedia|* 
.  daiphtops  overcome  by  the  Diet,  171— ^ view  of  convertuig*^  it  into  one 
republic  cOnsideredy  17 2^1 7^-^administrative.  powers  th^  cantonal 
governments  had  und^r  the  *  Act  of  Mediatioq,' 173^1 7*4 — i^^ 
pendence  of  Switz^H&nd  QS80nrtUl  to  the  tranquility  of  Europe, 
174-175 — the  Diet  or  Vorort  change  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment every  three  years,  175-176 — ^tbe^  cantons  most  exclusive  to 
each  other,  1 76*177^^ Hj^mathlosea,  or  gipsies  of,  177-^1 78— -awiw^- 
ment  of  the    Facte  proposed  in  1833— ^ outline  of  the  propoial» 
Xtf8-loO»  • 
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TjqMU  HtiM4%  Captain  Wilkes'  amount  of  the  proaent  condition  ^  i^ 
people,  436. 


freatms,  Q^ject  lor  }fihiek  tbey  ar&  ooxitiri^Wdi  atkd  elpasiaf  ij^  Wbich 

ihej  are  divi^eid,  1^-151. 
TV^t?^  H^ly  Cqat  o4  cp^bibition  and  pUgiriiQ^g^  Uxji  I  OS-    See  German 

•u.     .    . 

(Ti/nmnUf  Dvi  oa  ib;e  cau9^  ^,bicb  bavf  Ud  ia  tbe  lale  r^Ugiods 
movemeut  iu  Gfeii;n)iiny»  IQ3^1,26, 

United  Sta^es^  bequests  and  dbtiati'ons  made  for  the  benefit  of  reli- 
gious, charitable,  and  literary  institutions  in,  129 — spread  of  its 
popuJatipq,  l31-.133-*-di$pei:«ioii>  an4  effect  <)^,  joii.tb^^^o^iMcm  of 
the  States,  134-l,36i-rC0nditiQn  of  the  plaot^rs  ip  Viij|^inia  and  the 
Carolinas,  136-137 — condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southei:n  St^ates^ 
l3'3kl39^^progresstof  thf  states  of  Ohlo^  14iO-.Hl--F*Hj  ^f  Nia^^, 
143-146— numerous  remains  of  monuments  found  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  1 46- 147.  ^ 

Vmte4,  SticAe^  of  America-^  plnced-  oa  iM  lijpits  wbi<?h  wp.afftt^  a 
confederacy  from  an  irlcorporation,  180 — history  of  the  p^pl^  bie- 
fore  tjie  Union  wa^  adopted,  18(M83-^iiv5apabiiity  jand  jjoi^aUMlutd^t 
of  C.opgre/ss^and  of  Ibe  j^tai.es  during  tbe>  wa^  with  Gre^t  Britain, 
183-188 — this  increased  In  Weakness  after  the  peace,  186-lQ9^-^its 
pr^$eat  pon^titu^ioQi.  lB9^19'l'''H^f<BOtd  perceptibly  in  its  cpqatitutiot), 
194-196. 

t7«ii^rf,AS/a^ip«*Ei^pl,orijM: .Expedition,  during  tbo  je^iura  IQ38-1842-H. 
narrative  of,  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  431 — principal  objects,  of  the 
..efp^dition^  0>,^r^nwi^24\y^  coivpiUd  .^i^b  gre^  €arei  i^^Vj^sefc 
which  were  placed  under  his  command,  432— expedition  a? rives  on  the 
(sonst^of  C^ili^  i64--rcbnract?r  ^nd  cp^ditibn  of  tJt^i^ative*  f>f  Ti^hitik 
433-437 — survey  tbfe  Sf^moan,  ov  Naf^igi^tcMr  a  group  of  islaoda — 
natives  siuperi/[?r,  t9  those  of  Tahiti  |,  fjei»al?s  r^miar^abW  for  m^ 
desty  and  fidelity,   437-f- visit   the    Ams^raJlian   cgljqny,;  hosfpttdble 

.  aitc^ic^  of  tbcr  colonial  autbOritij^,  »6.r— prpceeda  f^xk  a^  ^vniaf)  to. 
the  Antarctic  ifegi«n§ ;.  ships  iodiff^r^»t^y.  provi(fed>  lAv—daiigera 
of  9.  ?olar  wii[iter«  438-43ii-^return  to  Sydney,  440-f^$rfi¥ai  at 
Nei^  ZJi^aWdi  naUvesi  uninteresting  and  degraded,,  ti^r-visita.th© 
Fri^dly^anid  Feejee  I^laiidfi,  440-441. — arrive  off  Ovcjluu.  >.  tns>Hd  hy 

.  TajLOftR  cbief .  qf  t^^e  Fe^ejee  I?l^ds  ;  jnassaicre  ii^  1834,  ai  Ka«i<avu> 
o£  Ameri<^n^Sj^aiiaen]  visit  of  tbe  ebiefs  to  the  ship  ^  tbm  4«Un^ 
tidtt  till  the,^urr,e,tider  of  the  perpetr^ator^^  442ri4!3^nBa«beneua 
atjtaek  by  tbe  natiyea  at  Malolo  on  o^^e  of  thet  boats,.  444-^dMefa 
receive  th^  i^vf\&r\^^xi  dietacbmenA.  wit^  ope»  defiaBcer4i^n^  Capit^m 
WiH|e«  i^nd  crew  land^  and  takc^ ,  possj^ssion  of  and  b^rii:  tbe  tioivn, 
446— visit,  tbe  SaA^wicb  Island  f,  received  \^j  King  Kum^bamf^a 
III.,  447— ^arrival  at  Hawaii;  survey  a  large  volcanic  inO!mt#,in 
named  MaUna  Loa  encamp  at  Kilauea,  near* a  vast  volcanic  lake 
or  crater,  ib, — ascent  of  IVlauna  Loa,  448 — survey  and  experiments 
at  Kilauea  and  elsewher^^  449 — ^rive  at  ik»  Colombia  Kive^,  tt^ 

-   -rdu^cQvery  of  s^  i.ew  islaj^d  by  Captain  Hudson,  qai^ied  Sowdi«K 


668  Ikdex. 

'  Inland,  f6. — treacheroxis  conduct  bf  the  fiatives  at  Utiva;  Ibssof  a 
seaman  ;  town  of  Utiva  destroyed,  450— loss  of  the  Peacock  schooner 
at  the  bar  6f  the'  Cdlumbia  River,  450-451— dnchof  off  the  town 
of  Astoria  ;  survey  the  surrounding  country,  45^1  -^depart  from  the 
Sandwich  Island^,*  #; — arrival  at  Sooloo  ;  notice  of  thfe  inhabitants; 
described  as  perfidious  and  cowardly,  and  inveterate  pirates,  452 
— sketch  of  Singapore,  ih, — ^^arriial  at  New  York,  453. , 
United  StatSsy  independent  legisliatiVe  powers  pdss^ssed  by  several  of 
the  local  governments  before  the  Americah  Revolution,  526. 


1 1 
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Vipn^,  Cotinti  Alfred  de,  his  translatibn  of  ShakSp6ire*8  Plays,  47— 
extracts  fi*om  his^  pi*eface,  .^O-'SS^— specimens  of  his  translations, 

53-56.  ,        '      . 

Volcano  of  Mairna  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands^  described,  447-448. 

W 

Wailly^  M.  Leon  de,  his  translation  of  Hamlet,  47 — ^specimens  from, 
57-56.  .  . 

Waskingtdn,  General,  extracts  from  his  correspondencfe,  184 — his 
bitter  complaints  of  the  carelessness  of  the  States  and  Congress 
during  the  war,  184-188. 

VaugKarii  Chief  Justice,  his  remarks  on  equity  as  applied  fo  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  298. 

Widkham,  Bishop;  learning' he  p6ssessed,  302 — ^^prudenf  political  cbndncl 
of,  303.  . 

Wilkes f  John,  proceedings  of  the  HoUse  of  Commons  Against,  con- 
sidered, 18-20. 

Wilkes,  Captain  Charles,  narra,tive  of  the  United  States^  EJxploring 
Expedition,  43 1 .    See  United  States*  Expedition, 

Wvrt&mhergy  King  of,  terms  demanded  by,  and  received  at  the  recon- 
,  struction  of  the  German  Confederation,  157. 

Working-c/asseSf  public  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  thein,  64— ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-laws  for  their  relief,  65-66 — commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  into  the  condition  of,  67 — measures  of  reKef  for 
the  poor  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  67-68— ^t heir  personal  freedom  con- 
trasted with  their  state  of  slavery  in  JFormer  times,  71-79-^liabilities 
and  moral  obligations  which  j)ersonal  freedom  requires,  79  81 — state 
•  and  voluntary  provision  for  the  poor,  81-82 — first  establishment  of, 
in  England,  83 — severe  conditions  dtt^nddiit  on  some  of  the  local 
relief  acts,  84-86 — limitation  of  their  hours  of  labour,  86-89 — op- 

•  'pressive  character  of  the  truck  system,  90-91 — views  taken  by  two 
parties  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  improvement,  92-95 — the  Church 
and  Abbey  lands,  at  the  Reformation,  not  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 

95-99. 

(I 

Z   ' 
Zealand,  New,  character  of  the  natives,  440. 
ZoUvereinf,  oi«  Confederation  of  Germany — exteriof  frontiers  of,  and 
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the  states  to  whoi%  they  belong,  151 — revenue  collected  and  di- 
vided according  to  their  population,  15l-162^it8  principal  object 
is  security,  151 — constitution  of  the  Ancient  German  Empire, 
152*154 — revolutionary  war  with  France,  154-155 — was  prac- 
tically dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  155 — reconstruction  of, 
by  the  Allied  sovereigns ;  negotiation  regarding,  156 — terms  de- 
manded, and  conceded  to  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
157 — outline  of  the  first  conference,  158-161 — second  conference, 
161-162— abstract  of  the  Federal  Act,  162,  164— how  far  has  it 
effected  its  object?  164-166. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCEL-  ^ 

LANEOUS  WORKS.  Edited  by  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.  3  vols. 
8vo.  42s. 

2. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY   SMITH'S  SERMONS  preached  at 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  seyeral  other  Churches.    8vo.  12s. 

3. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE's  ARRANGEMENT  of  the 

CHURCH  SERVICES ;  with  Daily  Prayers  and  Sermons  for  Sundays.— 77ie /)ome«/tc 
Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain,  Post  4to.  21s. ;  calf  lettered  {by  Hayday)^  3l8. 6d. ; 
morocco  {by  Hayday),  50s. 

4. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  HARTWELL   HORTsfE's   INTRO- 

DUCTION  to  t|ie  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  New 
Edition.    5  toIs.  8vo.  Maps,  Fac-similes,  &c.  63s. ;  calf  half-extra  {by  Hayday),  £b, 

5. 

MOHUN  LAL's  LIFE  of  the  AMIR  DOST  MAHOMED 

KHAN,  of  Caboul.     8vo.  with  numerous  Portraits.* 

6. 

The  LIVES  of  Twelve  EMINENT  JUDGES  of  the  Present 

Century.  By  W.  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.  A.M.  Recorder  of  Macclesfield. 
2  vols.  8vo.* 

7. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  made 

on  the  Spot,  from  Records  in  the  Archives  of  Switzerland.  By  a  Wandering  Artist. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  188.*  N 

8. 

PERICLES  :  a  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  83d  Olympiad.     By 

the  Author  of  ''  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek  Philosophy.*'     2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

9. 

LIFE  at  the  WATER  CURE.     A  Diary  of  a  Month  at 

Malvern.     By  Richard  J.  Lane,  A.R.A.     8vo.  with  Illustrations.* 

•  These  Wirrks  are  Just  ready  for  pu Wica /  i<i«.  — JWOWW.  ICongman  anU  Co.'S 
usual  ^UBTtcrlC  ICiSt  of  New  Woiks  lately  Published  and  in  Preparation  uill  be  found 
at  end  of  the  2.lfiKXi\SiiVMXit»  in  the  present  No,  (clxviij.)  of  ^f)C  lEUinburgf)  IRcbicto. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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13,  Great  Marlborouoh  Stkbbt. 

MR.  COLBURN'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Novr    ready. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  NAPOLEON 

AT  ST.  HELENA. 

By  General  Con&t  Montholon. 
The  Emperor's  Companion  in  Exile,  and  Testamentary  Executor. 

Now  first  translated  and  published,  from  the  Author's  Original  Manascript. 

2  Tols.  8vo.  28s.  bound. 

"  This  important  work,  in  addition  to  the  history  of  the  captivitir*  contains  so  many  opiidoM 
^ven  by  the  Emperor  himself  upon  the  more  important  events  of  bis  life,  that  it  becomes  uii> 
dispensable  complement  to  all  histories  of  the  epoch.  The  work,  indeed,  contains  more  of  tk 
intimate  thoughts  aad  projects  of  Napoleon  than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  pablished." 

New  Montblt. 

ALGERIA    AND    TUNIS    IN  *1845. 

By  Capt.  J.  Clark  Kennedy,  18th  Royal  Irish. 

An  Account  of  a  Journey  made  through  the  Two  Regencies.     By  Viscount  Fiiiinw 
and  Captain  Kennedy.     2  vols,  with  illustrations,  21s.  bound. 


THE  NELSON  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES. 

Vol.  the  Sixth.    Edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  6.C.M.6.  &c 

*4(*  The  Seventh  (and  last)  volume  is  also  just  ready. 

''This  collection  promises  to  be  the  most  genuine  and  true  portrait  of  a  great  public  dianctv 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen."— Times. 

LETTERS  OF  ROYAL  AND  ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Illustrative  of  the  History  of  England. 
Now  first  published,  from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  Introductory  Notices. 
By  Mary  Anne  Everett  Wood.    3  vols.  Sis.  6d.  bound. 

This  work  contains  a  series  of  letters,  fraught  with  high  historical  and  biograpbiai 
interest,  from  most  of  the  Queens  of  England ;  and  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  nobitT 
who  will  not  find  an  ancestress  here  commemorated. 

SEVEN     YEARS'*' CAMPAIGNING 

IN  THE  PENINSULA  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

By  Sir  Richard  D.  Heneoan,  formerly  Head  of  the  Field-Train  Department  witktke 

Allied  Armies,  under  the  Command  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  WeUington* 

2  vols.  2 Is.  bound. 

"  These  volumes  combine  a  world  of  diversified  amusement,  excitement,  and  interest  It  * 
impossible  to  open  them  without  encountering  some  touch  of  pathos  or  humour -soBe  trace « 
desperate  valour  or  of  heroic  sacrifice."— Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

RUSSIA  UNDER  THE  AUTOCRAT,  NICHOLAS  I. 

By  Ivan  Golotine,  a  Russian  Subject. 
2  vols,  small  8vo.  with  a  Full-length  Portrait  of  the  Emperor,  2l8.  bound. 

**  These  volumes  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  authentic  and  copious  exposition  of 
her  Government  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world."— Britannia. 
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Mr.  Colbuni's  New  Publications— continued. 

MR.  BURKE'S  PEERAGeTnD  BARONETAGE 

For  1846. 

A  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout  from  the  Personal  Communications  of  the  Nobility, 

&c.,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations. 

In  One  Volume  (comprising  as  much  matter  as  twenty  ordinary  volumes),  with  upwards 
of  Fifteen  Hundred  Engravings  of  Arms,  &c.  price  388.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetafl^e  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  convenient,  and  the 
cheapest  work  of  the  lund  ever  offered  to  the  public." — Sun. 


LIVES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Thomas  Roscob,  Esq. 

Vol.  1,  comprising  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.  Printed  and  Illustrated 
uniformly  vrith  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  in  small  8vo.  price 
lOs.  6d.  bound. 

While  history  is  occupied  with  the  public  deeds  of  the  great  and  the  mighty  of  the 
earth,  and  with  the  consequences  which  result  from  them,  it  is  the  province  of  Biography  to 
explore  the  peculiarities  of  individual  disposition,  character,  and  way  of  thinking ;  to 
search  out  the  real  motives  of  actions  ;  to  follow  its  subject  into  the  privacy  of  domestic 
and  social  life ;  and  to  draw  a  faithful  picture  alike  of  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  his 
excellences  and  his  failings,  his  passions,  propensities,  and  eccentricities ;  in  short,  of 
every  trait  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hence  the  sagacious 
biographer,  extending  his  researches  to  minute  details,  may  chance  to  discover  truths 
which  elude  the  eye  of  the  historian,  content  with  the  great  outlines  of  general  facts. 
The  '*  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  Elngland,''  written  with  such  impressions,  must  therefore 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  those  readers,  who,  fond  of  tracing  effects  up  to  their  true 
causes,  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  real  share  contributed  by  each  of  the  Fritish 
Sovereigns  to  those  results  which  have  conferred  on  our  country  and  nation  their  present 
proud  pre>eminence  in  power,  prosperity,  freedom,  and  glory.  To  such  as  seek  amuse- 
ment only,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  acceptable,  as  a  connected  record  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  personages,  many  of  them  ranking  foremost  as  modeb  of  chivalry,  and 
most  enjoying  the  highest  renown  among  the  politicians  and  the  warriors  of  their  own 
time.  

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  INTERESTING  WORKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  COLBURN 


1.  A  FOURTH    EDITION  of  the 

CRESCENT  and  the  CROSS.  By 
Eliot  Warborton,  Esq.  2  vols. 
2Is. 

2.  A  THIRD  EDITION  of  REVE- 

LATIONS of  RUSSIA  in  1846. 
2  vols.  2Is. 

3.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  LADY 

HESTER  STANHOPE'S  ME- 
MOIRS.    3  vols. 

4.  A  THIRD   EDITION   of  MR. 

DISRAELI'S  SYBIL.     3  vols. 

5.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  ME- 

MOIRS of  PRINCE  CHARLES 
STUART.  By  C.  L.  Ki^sb,  Esq. 
2  vols. 

6.  A  SECOND    EDITION  of  the 

DUKE  of  WELLINGTON'S 
MAXIMS  and  OPINIONS.  8vo. 
I2s. 


7.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  the 
DIARY  and  MEMOIRS  of  SOPHIA 
DOROTHEA,  CONSORT  of 
GEORGE  I.     2  vols. 

8.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  RE- 
VELATIONS  of  SPAIN  in  1846. 
2  vols.  21s 

9.  A  NEW  and  REVISED  EDI- 
TION of  MISS  STRICKLAND'S 
"  LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENG- 
LAND."    8  vols.  10s.  6d.  each. 

10.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of 
LETTERS  of  MARY  QUEEN  of 
SCOTS.  Edited  by  Miss  Strick- 
land.    2  vols.  21s. 

11.  A  THIRD  EDITION  of  the 
REV.  R.  COBBOLD's  HISTORY 
of  MARGARET  CATCHPOLE. 
1  vol.  with  Plates,  10s.  6d. 

12.  A  SECOND  EDITION  of  MR. 
WHITE'S  THREE  YEARS  in 
CONSTANTINOPLE.  3  vols,  with 
34  Illustrations,  24s. 
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MR.  COLBURN'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

TR/IVELS  OFlSliFHESTEi  STANHOPE; 

FORMING  THE  COMPLETION  OF  HER  MEMOIRS. 

Uniformly  printed  in  3  Vols,  post  870.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  £l.  lis.  6d.  botrnd. 

This  work  is  intended  to  complete  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  As  the 
"  Memoirs  ''  embraced  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  in  which  were  traced  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  **  decline  and  fall''  of  her  Ladyship's  somewhat  visionary  Empire  in  the 
East,  the  *'  Travels  "  will  take  up  her  history  from  the  time  she  quitted  England;  and 
by  a  faithful  narrative  of  her  extraordinary  adventures,  show  the  rise  and  growth  of  her 
oriental  greatness.  A  distinct  line  may  at  once  be  drawn  between  this,  and  all  other 
books  of  travels  in  the  East — for  it  boasts  of  a  heroine  who  marches  at  the  head  of  Arab 
tribes  through  the  Syrian  Deseii; — who  calls  Governors  of  Cities  to  her  aid,  while  she 
excavates  the  earth  in  search  of  hidden  treasures — who  sends  Grenerals  with  their  troopi 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  fearful  passes  of  a  mountainous  country  to  avenge  the 
death  of  a  murdered  traveller — and  who  then  goes  defenceless  and  unprotected  to  at 
down  a  sojourner  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  work  will  introduce  the  reader  to  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs,  and  the  habits,  customs,  and  fed* 
ingSxOf  these  strange  nations,  than  perhaps  any  book  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 


A  THIRD  EDITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIMON; 

A  EOMANCE  OF  LONDON. 

In   OnQ  Volume,   small  8vo.   elegantly  bound. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  of  the  i)re8ent  generation— remarkable  in  a  threcMd 
degree— its  conception  being  strictly  original— its  language  and  imagery  new— its  tendeKy 
emmently  moral.  It  has  beauties  of  no  ordinary  lustre ;  the  animus  of  the  work  is  eiaei- 
tiallv  humanising,  its  plot  ingenious,  and  its  effect  altc^ther  bold,  harmonious,  and  ori- 
ginal. No  poem  of  equal  len^h  has  issued  from  the  English  press  for  a  number  of  years,  vitb 
anything  approaching:  to  the  ability  of  •  The  New  Timon,*— it  augurs  a  resuscitati<)n  of  our  Baniic 
glories,  we  may  point  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  author's  originality  in  analysing  some  of  mt 
most  remarkable  political  characters,  including  the  Premier,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lori 
Stanley,  Lord  John  Russell,  O'Connell,  &c.  The  introduction  of  these  clever  sketches  of  <w 
contemporary  rulers  tends  considerably  to  render  the  other  portions  of  the  romadice  doablv  piinaat 
and  zestful.  That  *  The  New  llraon '  is  the  production  of  no  inexperienced  pen,  and  that  the 
author  is  no  obscure  observer  of  the  social  or  political  advancement  of  the  age,  is  evidenced  a 
every  paragragh."— Sun. 

POPULAR   NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION, 

Now  Ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

EMILIA  WYNDHAM.     By  the 

Author  of    •«  Two   Old  Men's  Tales," 
"  Mount  Sorel,"  &c.     3  vols. 

CONFESSIONS  of  a  PRETTY 
WOMAN.  By  Miss  Pardoe,  Authoress 
of  "  The  City  of  the  Sultan,"  &c.    3  vols. 

III. 

THE  ROBERTSES  on  their 
TRAVELS.  By  Mr8.TBOLLorE,Authores8 
of  "  The  Barnabys  in  America,".  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wrexhill,"  "  The  Attractive 
Man,"  &c.    3  vols. 

PEERS  and  PARVENUS.  By 
Mrs.  Gore,  Authoress  of  '*  Mothers  and 
Daughters,"  "  The  Banker's  Wife,"  &c. 
3  vols. 


LEONTINE.  By  Mrs.  MABEiti. 
Authoress  of  "  The  Love  Match," 
"  Emily,"  &c. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET: 
A  Tale  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  ^ 
the  Author  of  "  Maids  of  Honour,"  3 
vols. 

VII. 

A  SECOND  EDITION  of  MART 
HOWITT'S  NEW  NOVEL,  "  THB 
CITIZEN  OP  PRAGUE."    3  vols. 

Till. 

THE  QUEEN  of  DENMARK, 
(Caroline  MatUda,  Sister  of  George  lH' 
An  Historical  Romance,  foonded  oa  tk 
private  communicatioiis  of  Her  Majeitj'* 

Chamberlain.    3  vols. 


HENRY  COLBURN,  PUBLISHER,  13,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 
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T^EW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

.      T  ETTERS  on  fhe  Condition  of  the  People  of  Ireland. 

i-^  By  THOMAS  CAMPBELL  POSTER,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  the  **  Tiroes  Commissioner."  Reprinted  from  "  The  Times,"  with 
copious  Notes  and  Additions. 

In  one  thick  volume f  octavo t  cloth  ,  18«. 

IVrOTES  of  a  Journey  from  Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo. 

1 1  By  Mr.  MICHAEL  ANGELO  TITMARSH.     With  numerous  lUustrations, 

and  a  coloured  Frontispiece  by  the  Author. 

In  post  octavo,  cloth,  12». 

THE  Life  of  George  Canning. 
By  ROBERT  BELL,  Author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  &c. 

In  the  Monthly  Series,  post  octavo,  cloth,  7s, 

THE  KingofSaxony's  Journey  in  England  in  the  Year  1844. 
By  Dr.  CARUS,  Physician  to  His  Majesty,  &c. 

In  the  Foreign  Library,  octavo,  cloth,  1  Is. 

OTORIES  from  the  Italian  Poets ; 

^  Being  a  Summary,  in  Prose,  of  the  Commedia  of  Dante,  and  the  most  cele- 

brate Narratives  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  with  Comments 
throughout,  occasional  Passages  Versified,  and  Critical  Notices  of  the  Lives 
and  Genius  of  the  Authors.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

2  vols,  post  octavo,  cloth,  2is. 

A  SERIES  of  Diagrams  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of  Me- 
nical  Philosophy,  and  their  Application.  Drawn  on  Stone,  and  printed  in 
Colours,  with  descriptive  Letterpress.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

One  large  folio  volume,  cloth,  £2.  l^s.  6J. 

npHE  Child  of  the  Islands : 

X  A  Poem.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  NORTON. 

Second  Edition,  octavo,  cloth,  12«. 

THE  Principles  and  Practice  of  Art ; 
Treating  of  Beauty  of  Form,  Imitation,  Composition,  Light  and  Shade,  Effect 
and  Colour.     By  J.  D.  HARDING,  Author  of  "  Elementery  Art."     With 
numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  and  engraved  hy  the  Author. 

Imperial  quarto,  £3,  3«.;  Proofs,  on  India  paper,  £i,  4s, 

IN    THE    PRESS. 

THE  Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations, 
Considered  in  relation  to  their  Domestic  Institutions  and  external  Policy.     By 
W.  TORRENS  M*CULLAGH. 

In  two  volumes,  octavo,  cloth, 

OLIVER  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches : 
With  Elucidations  and  connecting  Narrative.     By  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Second  Edition. 

THE  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.M.S.  Dido, 
For  the  Suppression  of  Piracy :   with  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Jambs 
Brooke,  Esq.  of  Sarawak,  now  Agent  for  the  British  Government  in  Borneo. 
By  Captain  the  Hon.  HENRY  KEPPEL,  R.N.     With  Six  Maps  and  Eleven 
Views,  in  Tinted  Lithography. 

Second  Edition,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  cloth, 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 
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Just  published,  price  2l8. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OE  BEAUTY  IN  COLOURING 

SYSTEMATISED. 

By  D,  R.  HAY, 

Howe  Painter  to  the  (^ueeUf  Edinburgh, 

OPINIONS  OF  THE   METROPOLITAN   PRESS. 

Athenjsum,  January  17,  1846.  I 

•  •  .  j 

**Mr.  Hay  is  already  well  known  to  our  readers  by  a  long  series  of  books  on  Beauty.  ' 
We  had  first,  '  The  Natural  Principles  and  Analogy  of  the  Harmony  of  Form'  developed; 
then,  not  long  after,   his  Treatise  on    'Proportion,  or.  the   Geometric   Prindpte  of' 
Beauty;'  and  next,  his  'Essay  on  Ornamental  Design,'  with  its  fifty- seven  pUtet. 
Thus  much  on  beauty  of  form  ;  but  we  have  also  had  a  similar  series  on  beauty  of  colour—  ; 
first,  in  '  The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring ;'  then  in  *  The  Nomenclature  of  Cobori,  ' 
Hues,  and  Tints ;'    and,  finally,  the  conclusion  of  this  matter,  in  '  The  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Colouring,'  now  before  us. 

'^  We  have  enumerated  these  six  steps  of  this  series,  because  we  have  regarded,  and  do 
still  continue  to  regard,  the  production  of  Mr.  Hay's  work  as  a  remarkable  psycliologictl 
phenomenon — one  which  it  is  instructive  both  for  the  philosopher  and  the  critic  to  stadj 
with  care  and  interest,  not  unmingled  with  respect.  In  these  books  we  behold  a  strong, 
manly,  honest  mind,  endowed  with  considerable  sensibility,  and  working  its  way  sbwlj,  , 
laboriously,  almost  even  gproping  it,  among  the  chaotic  masses  of  beautiful  and  vn- 
beautiful  things  in  the  material  world,  in  the  endeavour  to  extricate  firom  this  heCero* 
geneous  mass  a  few  of  those  beautiful,  deep-seated,  elusive  truths,  in  virtue  of  whidi  ineit 
matter  becomes  endowed  with  that  living  soul  which  we  love,  which  we  call  beauty,  and 
which  Plato  denominated  rov  koKovkcu  ayoBov,  the  soul  of  the  world.  In  this  long  soia 
of  Mr.  Hay's  works,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  his  progress  from  year  to  year  in  thii 
arduous  pursuit  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True.  We  see  how  his  mind  has  been  gradnalj 
guided  by  Nat.. re  herself  out  of  one  track  and  into  another,  and  ever  and  anon  leaifiDg 
him  to  some  vein  of  the  beautiful  and  true  hitherto  unworked. 

'*  This  volume  proves  clearly  to  us  that  Mr.  Hay's  own  mind  baa  recently  made  greit 
progress.  His  work  on  the  'Nomenclature  of  Colours'  has  paved  the  way  for  thb 
work  ;  which  we  consider  sounder  in  theory,  higher  in  art,  and  still  more  practical  in  iti 
results,  than  its  predecessors.'' 


Spectator,  Dec.  6th,  1845. 

"  In  this  new  analysis  of  the  harmonies  of  colour,  Mr.  Hay  has  performed  the  osefid 
service  of  tracing  to  the  operation  of  certain  fixed  principles  the  sources  of  beauty,  ia 
particular  combinations  of  hues  and  tints.  In  painting,  decoration,  and  costoae 
arrangements,  Mr.  Hay  has  reduced  this  branch  of  art  to  a  perfect  system.  The  jotmt 
is  of  beautiful  exterior,  and  fit  for  the  drawing-room  table." 

Britannia,  Dec.  6th,  1845. 

"  From  Mr.  Hay's  theory,  scientifically  stated  and  ably  reasoned,  it  results  that  tk 
mind  has  in  its  very  constitution  certain  instincts  directing  it  to  the  perception  of  bemtj 
in  colour  as  in  sound.  Mr.  Hay  is  known  himself  as  an  ingenious  decorative  artist,  «el 
skilled  in  the  practice  of  colour,  and  in  its  harmonious  combinations ;  and  more 
deuce,  therefore,  will  be  felt  in  his  conclusions  when  it  is  known  that  his  own 
springs  from  the  applications  of  his  own  principles.  He  has  spared  no  labour  to 
this  essay  acceptable  to  the  scientific  inquirer. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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WORKS  BY  D.  E.  HAY. 


I. 
NEW  WORK  ON  COLOUR. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEAUTY  IN  COLOURING 

SYSTEMATISED. 
In  One  VolamCi  with  coloured  Ezamplef,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  2 Is. 

11. 
A  NOMENCLATURE  OF 

COLOURS,  HUES,  TINTS,  AND  SHADES. 

With  coloured  Examples,  price  21s. 
III. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN, 

IN  WHICH  ITS  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  ARE  DEVELOPED  AND  ELUCIDATED,  &c.  &c. 
Oblong  folio,  57  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  £2.  2b. 

IV. 

PROPORTION, 

OR 

THE  GEOMETRIC  PRINCIPLE  OF  BEAUTY, 

ANALYSED. 

Quarto,  17  Plates  and  38  Woodcuts,  price  25s. 

V. 
THE  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALOGY  OF  THE 

HARMONY  OF  FORM. 

Quarto,  18  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  15s. 

VI. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HARMONIOUS  COLOURING, 

ADAPTED  TO  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS. 

Fifth  Edition,  Eight  coloured  Diagrams. 
To  which  is  added, 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DEFINE  ^STHETICAL  TASTE. 

Octavo,  price  7s.  6d. 


William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


STANDARD   TRANSLATED   WORKS. 


MICHELET'S   PRIESTS,  WOMEN,   and  FAMILIES.' 

Translated,  with  the  Author^s  Approbation,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    New  Editiont,   Post 
8vo.  98. ;  super-royal  16mo.  Is.  4d. 

THE  PEOPLE.     By  J.  Michelet.     Translated,  with  the 

Author's  especial  Approbation,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    Post  Svo.  9s. ;  super-royal  IGmo.  ' 
(New  Edition),  Is.  6d. 

III. 

Mr.  COCKS'S  authorised  ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS 

of  MICHELErS  "  PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  and  FAMILIES,"  and  *' The  PEOPLE." 
New  Editions.    Two  volumes  in  One.     Super-royal  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

IV. 

MIGNET'S    ANTONIO    PEREZ    and   PHILIP  II.  of 

SPAIN.    Translated,  with  the  Author*s  Approbation,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    Post  8to.  9i. 

V. 

Baxon  HUMBOLDT'S  KOSMOS.     Translated  under  the 

Superintendence  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sabine,  R.A.  F.R.S..,  at  the  request,  and  with  Uie 
co-operation,  of  tlie  Author.    Vols.  1  and  2,  post  Svo.  [/n  theprefi, 

VI. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION.    Trans- 

lated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke's  **  History  of  the  Popes."     Vols.  1  and  2, 

Svo.  308,  [Vol,  3  f*  in  the  prut, 

VII. 

DAHLMANN'S  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  REVOLU- 

TION.    Translated  by  H.  Evans  Llotd,  Esq.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 

VIII. 

GUICCIARDINI  the  HISTORIAN'S  MAXIMS.   Trans- 

lated  by  Emma  Martin.    With  Notes,  Parallel  Passages,  and  Life  of  the  Author. 
Square  fcp.  Svo.  7s.  ;  bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

Miss  L.  S.  COSTELLO's""  SPECIMENS  of  PERSIAN 

POETRY.    The  Rose-Garden  of  Persia.     Long  Svo.  in  iUuminated  printing,  18s.; 
bound  in  morocco,  31s.  6d. 

Mr.  S.  LAING'S  CHRONICLE  of  the  EARLY  KINGS 

of  NORWAY.    From  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro  Sturleson's  Heimskringla,    With  liotts 

and  a  Dissertation.    3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

XI. 

Capt.  LEOPOLD  VON  ORLICH'S  TRAVELS  in  INDU, 

includmg  Scinde  and  the  Punjab,  in  1842  and  1843.    Translated  by  H.  E.  Llotp, 
Esq.     2  vols.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  25s. 

XII. 

The  Marquis  DE  CUSTINE'S  "RUSSIA."     Translated 

from  the  French.     Second  Edition,    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

xin. 
ZUMPT'S   LATIN   GRAMMAR.     Translated  from  the 

Ninth  Edttion,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz.    With  Additions  and  Corrections  commanicatd 
to  the  Translator  by  the  Author.    Svo.  14s. 

XIV. 

Madame  NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE'S  PROGRESSIM 

EDUCATION ;  or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.    Translated  and  abridged 
by  Miss  Holland.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  19s.  6d. — ^Vols.  I.  and  II.  12s. ;  Vol.  III.  7i.  6i 

London  :  Longman,  Brown^  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  WORKS  MD  NEW  EDITIONS. 


.•  VrN^\**\i^-f  *•>*  ■N^  Vi^ 


In  Two  thick  Volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  £Z  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated, 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 

By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "The  Pictorial  Bible,"  &c.  Assbted  by 
numerous  able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental,  and  American,  whose  Initials 
are  affixed  to  their  respective  contributions. 

On  no  work  of  this  class  has  there  ever  been  engaged  the  same  extensive  and  dis- 
tmguished  co-operation  ;  nor  has  any  publication  of  the  kind  ever  appeared,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  containing  so  large  an  amount  of  valuable  original  matter,  or  forming 
so  able  a  digest  of  information  from  evary  source,  illustrating  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Besides  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  the  work  contains  554  Engravings  on  Wood, 
representing  Landscapes,  Buildings,  Monuments,  Plants,  Animals,  Illustrations  oif 
Manners  and  Customs,  and  whatever  can  be  more  clearly  displayed  by  pictorial  than  by 
written  description,  or  by  which  the  written  text  may  be  in  any  degree  elucidated. 

**  In  the  CyclofMedia  before  us,  we  recognize  the  closenes  of  the  connection  between  the  Scrip- 
tural and  profane  subjects  of  the  ancient  world ;  the  learning  and  ability  with  which  the  one  class 
is  made  to  throw  light  upon  the  other;  the  industry  with  which  obsolete  usages  are  again  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind ;  the  acute  criticism  which  is  made  to  bear  on  the  most  disputed 
forms  and  things  of  revelation ;  and  the  extraordinary  illustration  which  the  most  recondite 
subjects  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  contributors. "^Athbn^um. 


EDINBURGH  :    ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 
I-.ONGMAN  &  CO. ;  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. ;  WHITTAKER  &  CO.; 

AND  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

Edinburgh  Rbview,  No.  166 — April  1846.  ». 


Preparing  for  Publication, 

A    POPULAR    ABRIDGMENT 

OF  THE  PEECEDING  WORK. 

nU  Abridgment  will  be  studiously  accommodated  to  the  wants  qf  the  great 
body  qfthe  religious  public ^  consolidating ^  in  a  form  at  once  attractive  and  instructive, 
9uch  of  the  materials  of  the  original  work  as  will  be  most  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  ther^ore  confidently  believed^  that  this  Abridgment  will  possess  the  same 
supepiority  over  Popular  Cyclop<Bdias  qf  its  clasSf  as  the  Original  work  cor^fessedly 
does  over  those  which  aim  at  a  higher  erudition.  The  Engravings  on  Wood  and 
Steel,  which  illustrate  the  original  work^  will  be  liberally  employed  in  the  illustration 
of  the  Abridgment,  which,  in  content,  will  be  limited  to  one  volume  medium  8oo. 


Price  7s.  6d.  a  New  and  greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 

LYRICAL     COMPOSITIONS, 

SELECTED  EROM  THE  ITALIAN  POETS; 

WITH  TRANSLATIONS, 

BY  JAMES  GLASSFORD,  ESQ.  OF  DOUGALSTON. 

THE  former  Edition  was  thus  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review: — 
'*  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  this  little  volume,  as  much  firom  its  general  cha- 
racter, as  from  the  grace  and  polish  of  its  execution.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  one 
possessing  a  quick  natural  sensibility  to  natural  beauty,  improved  by  art  and  study,  and  no 
jjiflittentive  observer  of  the  poetry  of  our  times." 


..        < 
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M.  MICHELET'S  NEW  WORK. 


Jast  published, 

fPH  E      PEOPLE.      By   J. 

L  .  MiCHELET,  Author  of  "  Priests, 
Women,  and  Families. "  Translated,  with 
the  Author's  Approbation,  by  C.  Cocks, 
Translator  of  Michelet's  •*  Prieeti,  Women, 
and  Families.**  A  Library  Edition,  in 
1  vol.  post  Svo.  price  9s. ;  aAd  also  a 
Cheap  Edition,  uniform  with  M.  Michelet's 
**  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,**  price 
Is.  6d. 

'  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans. 


VENERABLE  BEDE*S  ENTIRE 
WORKS,  WITH  TRANSLATIONS. 

In  12  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  £6,  6s. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of 
VENERABLE  BEDE,  for  the  first 
time  collated  with  the  MSS.  The  Memoir 
written,  and  the  works  edited  and  trans- 
lated, by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 
late  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  Oxford. 

N.B.  The  first  six  vols,  comprising  The 
LIFEand MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS, 
are  sold  separately.  Price  £S,  3s.  cloth, 
lettered. 

Only  250  printed  for  sale  of  the  entire 

w  rk. 

**  We  trust  that  Dr.  Giles  will  be  encouraged 
to  continue  hif  exertions  in  thus  diffkising  a 
sound  knowledge  of  Mediaeval  divinity  and 
ecclesiastical  history. "—Quarterly  Review 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 

THE  CHEAPEST  GREEK  LEXICON. 

Royal  12mo.  price  10s.  6d.  bound,  second 
edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved, 

H  INGRES*      GREEK- 
ENGLISH  SCHOOL  LEXICON, 

containing  all  the  words  that  occur  in 
the  books  used  in  most  schools  and 
collegiate  courses.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
D.  HiNCKES,  LL.D.  M.R.I.A.,  late 
Master  of  the  Classical  School  in  the 
Royal  Belfast  Institution. 

In  this  edition  several  additional  works 
have  been  included,  especially  those  of  the 
great  historians.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ; 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer  ;  Anacreon  ;  the 
Olympics  of  Pindar ;  some  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus; the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes;  the 
Septuagint;  and  some  others,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  Index.  These,  in  addition  to 
the  works  in  the  former  edition,  will 
include  illustrations  of  the  language  at 
different  periods  and  in  different  dialects. 
Various  other  extensive  alterations  and  im- 
provements have  also  been  made. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave- Maria  Lane. 


Now  ready,  medium  8vo.  price  Sixteen 
pence,  sewed, 

THE  PEOPLE, and  tbeir  RE- 
LATION to  MODERN  SOCIETY. 
By  Mons.  MiCHELBT.  Uniform  with  the 
translation  of  Michelet's  "  Hi&tory  of 
France,"  now  publishing  iu*'Whittaicr'i 
Popular  Library." 

"  The  distinguished  historian  of  France,  the 
able  antagonist  of  Jesuitisin,  and  th«  prt* 
tector  of  the  wife  and  family  iffainit  pneit- 
craft,  has  entered  upon  his  subject  witbtitt 
energy  of  one  who  is  himself  chT  the  pe<qik.'* 
New  Monthly  Hagazixi. 

London  t  Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Mim 
Lane. 

VALPY'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  parellel  referenoa, 
and  other  illustrations,  3  vols.  8to. 
price  £2.  cloth, 

GREEK    TESTAMENT,  with 
English  Notes.     By  the  Rev.  E. 
Valpt,  B.D. 

"  This  Greek  Testament  is  the  most  vataaMi 
of  any  that  has  yet  been  published  with 
critical  and  philological  apparatus,  eipediOr 
for  students  who  wish  to  purchase  obIt  ate 
edition."— Horne*»  Introduction  to  tki  MU. 

London:  Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Mam 
Lane. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  price  9a.  dodi, 

NOTES  on  the  BUCOLICS  ind 
GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL.  With 
Biographical  Notices  of  Virgil,  AaJsiaf 
PoUio,  and  Cornelias  Gallus,  Exconn. 
Terms  of  Husbandry,  &c.  Flora  ^v- 
g^liana.  By  Thomas  Kbtohtlet,  woAff 
of  *  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,'  '  IW 
History  of  Rome.'  &c. 

N.B.  The  price  of  The  BfYTHOLOGT 
of  GREECE  and  ITALY,  desay  8m 
with  numerous  Plates,  is  now  redooedto 
16s.  cloth  lettered. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Msria  Lane. 
Pocket  edition,  crown  12mo.  6s.  boiai 

GraglIa's  dictionary 
of  ITALIAN  and  ENGLISH  wi 
ENGLISH  and  ITALIAN.  With  a  Cosh 
pendious  Elementary  Italian  Gramaair. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.; 
Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co.; 
Hatchard  and  Son;  Simpkin,  MarabaB. 
and  Co. ;  Cowie  and  Co. ;  Dulaa  sM 
Co. ;  T.  and  W.  Boone ;  Harrey  ■■' 
Darton  ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ;  F.  ^ 
J.  Rivington;  Hoolston  and  StoMMs: 
J.  S.  Hodson;  D.  Nntt ;  P.  ^UMaA. 
J.  Green  ;  E.  Lumley  ;  Orr  and  Co. ; 
C.  Templeoum  ;  Soater  sod  Law ;  B> 
Bickers ;  G.  Routledge.  Liverpool :  <!• 
Robinson. 
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8,  New  Burlington  Street,  April  1846. 

MR.  BENTLEY*S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS 

PREPARING  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION. 


r\^A/'K^*-/'^*-fc^\/%<'"^^'Xy>/-W  V/'».r^/S/^"'te/'S,/-N^^'V/X./  \^X^-Sir^M 


THIRD  and  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  of  Mrs.   THOM- 

SON'S  MEMOIRS  of  the  JACOBITES.  8vo.  with  Portraits  of  Flora  Macdonald, 
Prince  Charles,  and  Lord  Balmerino.  INow  ready, 

MEMOIRS   of    a    FEMME    DE   CHAMBRE.      By   the 

Countess  of  Blessington.    3  vols. 

3. 
NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

MEMOIRS    of  GRIMALDI   the.  CLOWN.       Edited  by 

**Boz."  With  Additions  and  Notes  by  Charles  Whitehead.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Two  Portraits  and  Twelve  Humorous  Illustrations  by  George 
Cmikshank,  price  6s.  INow  Ready. 

SKETCHES  of  ENGLISH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  Gore, 

Author  of  **  Mothers  and  Daughters/'  '*  Peers  and  Parvenues,"  &c.  2  vols, 
post  8vo. 

3- 

RAVENSNEST.     By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Esq.     3  vols. 
The  PHILOSOPHY  of  MAGIC,  PRODIGIES,  and  MIRA- 

CLES.  From  the  French.  Edited  and  Illustrated  with  Notes,  by  A.  T.  Thomson, 
M.D.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

7. 
NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

The  PHYSIOLOGY  of  EVENING  PARTIES.     By  Albert' 

Smith,  Esq.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions,  and  upwards  of  Forty 
Illustrations,  price  28.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

A  THIRD   SERIES   of  ORIGINAL  LETTERS    ILLUS- 

TRATIVE  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  &c.     4  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

FOREST  HILL:    a  Tale  of  Social  Life  in  1830  and  1831. 

3  vols. 

10. 

ANECDOTES  of  DOGS.      By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Author 

of  *'  Scenes  and  Tales  of  Country  Life,"  &c.      Small  4to.  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Original  Paintings. 

MARTIN  ;   or,  MEMOIRS  "if  a  VALET  DE  CHAMBRE. 

By  M.  Eugene  Sue,  Author  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  &c.     3  vols. 

12. 
THE  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

The   MARCHIONESS   of   BRINVILLIERS,     by    Albert 

Smith,  Esq. ;    THE  HEIRESS,  by  Miss   Pickering;  and  Miss  Mitvord's 
BELFORD  REGIS,  will  shortly  appear  in  this  Popular  Series. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


I. 

^    The    Right   Hon.    SIE    JAMES    MACKINTOSffS    MISCEL- 

LANEOUS  WORKS.    3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

II. 

LOED    JETTRETS    CONTRIBUTIONS    to     THE    EDIN^  i 

BURGH  REVIEW,    4  vols.  8vo.  48s. 

III. 

The    Right    Hon.    T.    B.    MACAULATS    CRITICAL,    HIS- 

TORICAL,  and  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.     Third  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  36«. 

IV. 

The  Itev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WORKS.      Including  his  COX- 

TRIBUTIONS  to  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.      Third  EdiHon.     3  vols.  8vo. 
Portrait,  36s. 

Dr.  BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  and  HISTORICAL  TABLES. 

Extended  under  the  revision  of  Sir  H.  Ellis,  K.H.     Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

VI.  I 

Professor   W.    T.   BRANDE'S    DICTIONAET   of    SCIENCE,  , 

LITERATURE,  and  ART.    8vo.  with  WoodcuU,  60s.  i 

DUNLOP'S    HISTORY    of    FICTION.       Third   Edition.  I 

Complete  in  One  Volume.     8vo.  15s. 

VIII. 

MOORE'S   HISTORY   of  IRELAND,  from  her  earliest  Kings, 

down  to  her  latest  Chief.    4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s. 

The  Right  Hon.  SIR  JAMEs'^MACKINTOSff  S  HISTORY  d 

ENGLAND.      Concluded  by  W.  Wallace,  Esq.  and  R.  Bell,  Esq.      10  Tok 
fcp.  8vo.  608. 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT's''' HISTORY    of    SCOTLAND.' 

New  Edition,     2  vol^.  fcp.  8vo.  128. 

XI. 

SHARON    TURNER'S    HISTORY  of    ENGLAND,  from  the 

earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.     New  Edition,     12  vols.  8io.  £^.  38. 

XII. 

The  Right  Hon.   SIR    ROBERT    ADAIR'S    MEMOIR  of  his 

MISSION  to  the  COURT  of  VIENNA,  in  1806.    8vo.  188. 

XIII. 

The  Right  Hon.  SIR  ROBERT  ADAIR'S  NEGOTUTIONS  for 

the  PEACE  of  the  DARDANELLES,  in  1808.9.     2  vols.  6vo.  288. 

XIV. 

SIR   EDWARD    SEAWARD'S    NARRATIVE   of   his   SHIP- 

WRECK  and  DISCOVERIES  in  the  CARIBBEAN  SEA  (1733-49).     Edited  by 
Miss  Jane  Porter.     Third  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  218. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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Now  ready,  in  3  vols,  with  Portrait  and  Engravings  by  G.  Cmikshank,  &c., 

price  £l.  lis.  6d.  bound, 

LAMAN  BLANCHARD'S  SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE.. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. 

"  These  sketches  from  life  are  valuable  additions  to  the  librarv  of  modem  literature.  As  Addison 
and  Steele  reflect  their  own  stilted  generations,  so  has  Laman  Blanchard  in  his  sketches  mirrored 
forth  the  variable  and  motley  peculiarities  of  the  present  day :  they  have  but  to  be  read  to  be 
admired.  Let  all  lovers  of  our  British  essayists— all  worship])ers  or  our  Goldsmiths,  our  Lambs, 
and  our  Hawkesworths,  add  these  three  volumes  to  their  previous  collection.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton's  memoir  will  be  read  with  much  interest."— Sun. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

I  — ■ —        --  —  ■  — -        — . ■ — .-.- — — . —  ^      -     ^    ^ _^.^_^_ 

This  day  is  published,  with  Coloured  Maps,  Sections,   Views,  Woodcuts,   Plates  of 

Fossils,  &c.  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS; 

GEOLOGICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
By  Sir  Roderick  Impby  Murchison,  G.C.S. 

**  The  impulse  given  to  Geology  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Silurian  System/  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  author  at  once  took  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
geologists.  But  his  energy  did  not  permit  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  accomplishment 
of  so  noble  a  labour.  Determined  to  compare  and  confirm,  he  followed  out  in  foreign 
lands  the  research  which  he  had  so  successfully  commenced  at  home.  Many  admirable 
memoirs  have  resulted  from  his  excursions  ;  but  the  crowning  triumph  is  the  great  work 
before  us.     It  is  impossible,  by  extract,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  value  of  its  contents.'' 

Athen^um. 

"  The  publication  of  this  system  forms  an  epoch  in  geological  research The 

author  has  developed  the  first  broad  outlines  of  a  new  system  of  classification,  capable 
of  effecting  for  geology  what  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu  had  effected  for  botany.  The 
book  has  a  twofold  interest,  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  its  scientific  results,  and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  new  information  respecting  Russia,  which  it  supplies.  It  is  a  work 
which  must  necessarily  become  a  standard  for  geologists." — Spectator. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  descriptive  geology.  The 
energy  and  comprehension  of  the  founder  of  the  *  Silurian  System'  are  conspicuous 
throughout  its  pages.  The  vigour  and  ubiquity  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is 
repeated  in  our  great  English  geologist.  Each  moves  with  railroad  celerity  when  an 
important  question  is  to  be  decided.  Here  is  a  work  brimful  of  new,  importcmt,  and 
thoroughly  elaborated  information." — Literary  Gazette. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

In  Twenty -one  Volumes,  Quarto, 
Illustrated  by  506  Engravings  on  Steel,  and  many  Thousands  on  Wood, 

THE 

ENCYCLORCDIA  BRITANIIICA 

Seventh  Edition.     Edited  by  Professor  Napier. 

An  Index  of  68,000  References,  compiled  with  great  industry  and  judgment,  is 
appended  to  the  work,  forming  a  ready  key  to  its  multifarious  contents. 

**  This  is  the  really  cheap  Encyclopedifu  for  that  only  is  cheap  which  is  excellent.  Now  that 
tlie  country  is  being  deluged  with  dilutea  stuff,  compounded  from  Germany  and  America,  what 
liope  is  there  for  the  science  and  literature  of  England,  that  publishers  dare  ever  again  venture  on 
such  another  work  as  this."— Athenaum. 

"  An  Australian  or  New  Zealand  settler,  who  left  his  home  with  no  other  accomplishment  but  that 
of  being  able  )o  read,  write,  aud  count,  might,  with  such  a  companion,  be^le  his  long  and 
"W^ary  voyage,  and  become  a  well-informed  man  before  he  reached  his  destination." 

QuAaTERLY  Review. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh ',  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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Just  published,  demy  8to.  price  10s.  6d. 

dotb, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of 
TRADE ;  or,  Outlines  of  a  Theory 
of  Profits  and  Prices :  including  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Principles  which  determine 
the  Relative  Value  of  Com,  Labour,  and 
Currency.  By  Patrick  James  Stirling. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

ii  -    .   -  .  ...... 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo.  16s.  cloth, 

ESSAYS  on  the  LITERATURE, 
POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS, 
and  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  in  the 
MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Thos.  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Membre  de  Tlnstitute  de 
France. 

Contents:  —  Essay  1.  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. — 2.  Anglo-Norman  Poetry. — 3. 
Chansons  deGeste,  or  Historical  Romances 
of  the  Middle  Ages. — 4.  On  Proverbs  and 
Popular  Sayings. — 5.  On  the  Anglo-Latin 
Poets  of  the  Twelfth  Century. — 6.  Abelard 
and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. — 7.  On 
Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythology. — 8.  On 
the  National  Fairy  Mythology  of  England. 
— 9.  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  of 
Modem  Greece,  shewing  their  Affinity  to 
the  English. — 10.  On  Friar  Rush  and  the 
Frolicsome  Elves — 11.  On  Dunlop's  His- 
tory of  Fiction. — 12.  On  the  History  and 
Transmission  of  Popular  Stories. — 13.  On 
the  Poetry  of  History. — 14.  Adventures  of 
Hereward  the  Saxon. — 15.  The  Story  of 
Eustoce  the  Monk.— 16.  The  History  of 
Fulke  Fitz  Warine.— 17.  On  the  Popular 
Cycle  of  Robin  Hood  Ballads.— 18.  On 
the  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans.— 19.  On  Old  English  Political 
Songs.— 20.  On  the  Scottish  Poet  Dun- 
bar. 

The  CURIOSITIES  of  HERAL- 
DRY; with  Ulustrations  from  Old  Eng- 
lish Writers.  Bf  M.  A.  Lower  .  8vo. 
with  many  Engravings,  from  designs  by 
the  Author,  14s.  cloth. 

*^*  A  very  handsome  and  interesting 
volume. 

ESSAYS  on  ENGLISH  SUR- 
NAMES: Historical,  EtymoIogical,.and 
Humourous.  By  M.  A.  Lowbr.  Post 
8vo.  Woodcuts,  2d  Edit,  enlarged,  cloth,6s. 

♦:is*  To  those  who  are  curious  about 
iheir  patronymic,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
instructive  and  amusing  volume — -ming- 
ling wit  and  pleasantry  with  antiquarian 
research  and  historical  interest. 

Liondon :  J.  R.  Smith,  4,  Old  Compton 
Street. 


In  1  vol.  foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  ATTRACTION  of  the 
CROSS ;  designed  to  illustrate  the 
Leading  Truths,  Hopes,  and  Obligationa 
of  Christianity.  By  Gardiner  Spring, 
D.D.,  of  New  York. 

"  The  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  presented  ia 
these  discourses  in  their  connectkm  with  Cbrift> 
tian  experience  and  practice.  We  have  no  fine- 
spun theories,  or  refined  speculations,  on  pohrts 
of  little  practical  importance^  but  a  bold, 
straightforward  exhibition  of  what  man  is 
under  obligations  to  believe  and  to  perform, 
with  a  powerful  application  to  the  conscience 
and  to  the  heart."— A'Mteo/  Repertory. 

London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  6,  Water- 
loo Place.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 
Dublin  :  W.  Curry,  jun.  and  Co. 

I  ■    I       -     -  -  — 1 '1 

Square  12mo.  9s.  bound,  a  New  Edition  of 

ENTICK'S  ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY  :  containing  all  the 
Words  and  Phrases  proper  for  Reading 
the  Classic  Authors  in  both  Langnagci; 
deagned  for  the  use  of  Grammar  Schooii 
and  Private  Education :  to  whidi  is  added« 
a  Latin-English  Dictionary,  accormtely 
collated  from  the  most  approved  Cteaie 
Authors.  To  this  edition  has  been  annaifJ 
an  Etymological  Paradigm.  By  Wm. 
Crakelt,  A.M.  carefully  revised  throng 
out  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Sarjsnt,  BJL 
New  Edition,  with  material  improvemeati, 
by  J.  Carry,  LL.D. 

TYRONIS  THESAURUS,  or 
Latin-English  Pert,  separately,  58.  M. 
bound. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 
J.  M.  Ridiardson ;  F.  and  J.  Rivingtoa 
Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. 
Sherwood  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and  Co. 
Souter  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
J.  Bohn  ;  B.  Fellowes  ;  Harvey  and  Co. 
Capes  and  Co. ;  E.  Hodgson ;  Hoolston 
and  Co.;  C.  Dolflaan;  E.  P.  W 
Liverpool :  G.  and  R.  Robinson. 


.N 


EW   EDITIONS  of  Dr. 
COMBE'S  WORKS  t 

1.  On  DIGESTION  and  DIET.  Satk, 
or  People's  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

2.  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  to 
HEALTH  and  EDUCATION.  Ftepk's 
Edition,  price  28.  6d. 

The  Twelfth  Edition  of  the  same  wofk 
in  a  neat  volume,  8vo.  price  78.  6d. 

3.  On  the  PHYSIOLOGICAL  a^ 
MORAL  MANAGEMENT  of  IN- 
FANCY, for  the  Use  of  Parents.  FIftk 
Edition,  6s.  (Just  published.) 

Edinburgh:  Madacblan,  Stvwart,  wad 
Co.  London:  Simpldn,  Marshall,  and 
Co.  i  and  all  Booksellers. 
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This  day  is  published,  with  Maps,  2  vols.  8yo.  d2s. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

I.— LEGENDARY  GREECE. 
II.— GRECIAN  HISTORY  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  PEISISTRATUS 

AT  ATHENS. 

By  GEORGE  GROTE,  Esq. 

Niebuhr,  the  Historian,  to  Prqfessor  Lieber,  in  1827. 

**  Endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grote,  who  is  engaged  on  a  Greek 
History.    I  expect  a  great  deal  from  this  production.'' 

Morning  Chronieht  March  19,  1846. 

**  It  may  be  objected,  at  the  outset,  to  Mr.  Grote's  subject,  that  it  is  one  exhausted  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  The  best  answer  to  this  is,  to  read  Mr.  Grote's  two  volumes. 
We  want  results  in  reading  history,  with  a  reasonable  exhibition  of  the  evidence  which 
supports  them. ...For  becoming  dignity  of  style,  unforced  adaptation  of  results  to 
principles,  careful  verification  of  theory  by  fkct,  and  impregnation  of  fact  by  theory — for 
extensive  and  well-weighed  learning,  employed  with  intelligenc?  and  taste,  we  have  seen 
no  historical  work  of  modem  times  which  we  would  place  above  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Grote's  history." 

Examiner,  March  22,  1846. 

'*  If  there  existed  any  doubt  of  Mr.  Grote's  qualifications  for  this  weighty  undertaking, 
it  was,  whether  he  would  bring  to  it  the  amount  of  imaginative  feeling  necessary  to 
sustain  and  inform  his  scholarship.  We  confess  that  these  volumes  are  a  surprise  to  us 
in  that  respect.  The  acute  intelligence,  the  discipline,  faculty  of  intellect,  and  the 
excellent  erudition,  every  one  would  look  for  from  Mr.  Grote ;  but  they  will  here  alsp 
find  the  element  which  harmonises  these,  and  without  which,  ^on  such  a  theme,  an 
orderly  and  solid  work  could  not  have  been  written.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  attend  the 
historian  on  either  hand,  and  do  not  impede  or  misguide  his  steps." 

This  day  is  published,  2d  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  13  Maps, 

Six  Volumes  8vo.  ;^38.  3s.  • 

MILMAN'S   EDITION   OF 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

This  Edition  contains  the  unmutilated  Text  of  Gibbon,  carefully  revised,  particularly 
in  the  Quotations ;  and  illustrated  with  Notes  to  correct  the  errors  of  Gibbon,  and 
especially  to  put  the  unwary  reader  on  his  guard  against  his  misstatements  regarding 
Christianity. 

The  chief  Works  from  which  the  preset  Editor  (Rev.  H.  H.  Milman) 
has  derived  his  materials,  are  : — 

I.  The  French  Translation,  with  Notes,  by  M.  Guizot. 
II.  The  German  Translation," with  Notes  of  Wenck. 
III.  The  new  Edition  of  Le  Beau's  "  Histoire  du  Bas  Empire,  with 

Notes  by  M.  St.  Martin  and  M.  Brosset." 
IV.  Such  Works  that  have  come  to  light  since  the  appearance  of 
Gibbon's  History. 

Quarterly  Rwievn, 

**  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  Edition  of  Gibbon  is  the  only  one  extant  to 
which  parents  and  guardians  and  academical  authorities  ought  to  give  any  measure  of 
countenance.  The  editor's  illustrations  are  in  every  respect  Such  -as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  character  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  writers  of 
his  age." 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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SELECT  BIOGRAPHIES  AND  MEMOIRS. 


The  LIVES  of  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES  of  the  , 

PRESENT  CE^^TURY•     By  W.  Charles  Townsbnd,  M.A.  Recorder  of  Macdes- 
field.     2  vols.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready.       j 

IL 

CORRESPONDENCE    of   the    FOURTH   DUKE  of  ; 

BEDFORD.     Edited,  from  the  Originals,  by  Lord  John  Russell.     Vols.  I  and  2, 
8to.  338.  IVol,  3  in  the  Preu, 

in. 
SOUTHEY'S   LIFE    of  WESLEY.      A   New   Edition. 

Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Cuthbbrt  C.  Southey.    8vo. 

[Nearly  ready, 

IV. 

Mr.  R.  C.  LESLIE'S  MEMOIRS  of  JOHN  CONSTABLE, 

R.A.      2d  Edition,  with  additional  Correspondence  of  Constable's,  small  4to.  witk 
Portraits,  &c.  21s* 

Miss  HALSTED'S  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  RICHARD  HI. 

as  Duke  of  Gloster  and  King  of  England.     2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  8cc.,  30s. 

VI. 

Mr.   G.   P.   R.   JAMES'S    HISTORY   of  the   LIFE  of 

EDWARD  the  BLACK  PRINCE.     2d  Edition.     2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Map,  12s. 

VII. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  LIFE  of 

Sir  THOMAS  MORE.     Fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  5s.  ;  bound  in  vellum,  8s. 

VIII. 

Miss  AIKIN'S  LIFE  of  ADDISON.     Illustrated  by  many 

of  his  unpublished  Letters  and  private  Papers.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  ISs. 

IX. 

Mr.    CHARLES   WATERTON'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Prefixed  to  Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Omit'jology.     New  Edition.     Fcp. 
Svo.  Ss. 

-X. 

CONTINUATION  of  Mr.   CHARLES   WATERTON'S 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.      Prefixed  to   Second  Series  of  Essays  on  Ndtoral   History. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

XI. 

Mrs.  GRANT  of  LAGGAN'S  MEMOIR  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  New  Edition.  3  Tok. 
post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  3l8.  6d. 

XII. 

The  LIFE  of  a  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN,  from  his 

First  Introduction  to  Practice.      By  the  late  Sir  Gborgb  Lbfbvrb.     3  vob.  pott 
Svo.  31s.  6d. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Grbbn,  and  Longmans. 
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8,  New  Burlingfton  Street,  April,  1846. 

MR.  BENTLEY'3  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

NOW  READY. 
1. 

SCOTLAND  :   its  FAITH  and  its  FEATURES ;   or,  A  Visit 

to  Blair  Atholl.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Trench,  Author  ot  '*  Travels  in  France 
and  Spain."     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

2. 

MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  MARQUIS 

WELLESLEY.      By  Robert  Rouibrb  Pearce,   Esq.      3  vols.    8yo.  with 
Portraits. 

"  A  complete  history  of  the  public  life  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  a  ralaable  addition  to 
this  branch  of  our  literature,"— John  Bull. 

WELLS'    PICTURESQUE    ANTIQUITIES    of    SPAIN. 

Imperial  8vo.   handsomely  bound   and  printed,  and  embellished  with  numerous 
splendid  Engravings,  price  One  Guinea.    (India  proofs,  £l,  lis.  6d.) 

**  We  pass  on  to  the  elerant  work  of  Mr.  Wells. ; . .  apd  his  subjects  are  faithfully  delineated,  and 
his  running  comment  of  description  conveys  the  iresh  and  agreeable  impressions  which  the 
scenea  themselves  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind ;  there  is  a  daylight 
alike  in  his  views  as  in  his  text."— Quarterly  Review,  March  1846. 

"  No  book  on  Spain  has  yet  appeared  which  can  enter  the  lists  with  this  work.  The  author 
wields  his  pen  and  pencil  with  equal  skill.  As  an  artist  his  abilities  are  of  a  high  order,  and  his 
illustrations  possess  an  exquisite  finish  and  beauty."— Morning  Post. 

4. 

BRAIM'S    HISTORY    of   NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

"As  a  regular  systematic  account  of  this  colony,  developing  the  present  state  and  ftiture 
prospects  of  the  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe,  Mr.  Braim's  history  merits  and  will  obtain  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  library. "—Literary  Gazette. 

5. 

THE  MODERN  COOK.     By  Charles  Elme  Erancatelli, 

late  Maitre  d*H6tel,  and  Chief  Cook  to  Her  Majesty.      8vo.  with  upwards  of 
Sixty  Engravings. 

6. 

MARGARET  CAPEL.     By  the  Author  of  "  Tlie  Clandestme 

Marriage,"  &c.     3  vols. 

**  A  very  superior  work.  It  has  all  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  narrative  o(  Mrs.  Trollope*8 
writings,  with  touches  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty,  and  a  perception  of  the  elevating  impulses  of  the 
heart  to  which  that  lady  seems  utterly  a  stranger.  The  characters  and  story  are  developed  in  a 
series  of  anmated  conversations,  which  are  sustained  with  remarkable  power,  distinctness,  and 
variety."— John  Bull. 

7. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

JESSE'S    MEMOIRS    of   the    PRETENDERS   and  their 

ADHERENTS.     2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits. 
"These  volumes  contain  the  most  agreeable  and  faithful  portraiture  of  the  many  memorable 
scenes  connected  with  the  last  days  of  the  House  of  Stuart  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public."— Sunday  Times. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 
Puiblither  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty, 


Edinburgh  Review,  No.  168 — April  1846. 


MAPS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION 

OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

PUBLISHED  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT  AND  CO.  LUDGATE  STREET. 


Sold  in 
wrapper 

only,  price 

3s.  plain. 

and  48. 6d. 

coloured. 


\f  ESSRS.  C.  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  bavin jf  become  tbe  Proprietors  of  these  justlj 
^^  celebrated  Maps,  which,  cheap  as  they  are.  combine  every  excellence  that  can  be  attained  hj 
the  most  careful  supervision  and  Uie  most  bberai  expenditure,  have  made  adequate  arrangements 
for  keeping:  up  their  high  character,  so  as  to  embrace  every  accession  to  ourj^eographical  knowledge. 
They  are  also  endeavouring;  to  render  them  more  accessible  to  the  public  in  many  new  forms  d 
convenience  and  utility.    The  modes  in  which  they  are  at  present  sold  are  the  following  :— 

1.  SINGLE  MAPS,  plain,  6d.  each ;  coloured,  9d.  eadi. 
New  Plates  are  being  constantly  engraved,  and  others  corrected  to  the  present  day. 

Austrian  Dominions,  III.  Croatia,  8c]a:voBis, 

and  Dalmatia,  with  Index  Map. 
Poland. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  OeneraL 
Sweden,  South. 

Denmark,  and  part  of  Norway. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  North,  with  Roasia, 
Russia  in  Europe,  GeneraL  [I.  Ffntaad. 
Russia,  II.  N  -east,  Arkhangel,  Vologda,  ftc. 
Russia,  III.  N.-west,  St.Petersbnrgto  VUna. 
Russia,  IV.  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
Russia,  V.  Vilna  to  Kiev.  [Don  Coasa^a. 
Russia,  VI.  Smolensk,  the  Ukraine,  to  tke 
Russia,  VII.  S.-east,  Moscow  to  Astrakhaa. 
Russia,  VIII.  South,  the  Pmth  to  the  Sea 

of  Azov,  and  Index  Map. 
Russia  in  Europe,  IX.  Caucasus,  Georgia. 
Turkish  Empire  and  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
Grecian  Arcnipelago,  Ancient. 
Macedonia  ana  Thracia  \  4-«_#«» 

Turkey,  I.  North,  to  Constantinople  /  *^'**- 
Greece,  Ancient,  Nortii— IU3rria\ 

to  Attica  l#ivww,« 

Turkey,  II.  South,  and  Kingdom  f  ^  "**• 

of  Greece,  North  / 

Greece,  Ancient,  South  \  *_  »._^ 
Greece.  Modem  /  ^  '^■*^ 

Asia,  General  Map. 

Asia  Minor,  Ancient  \  x_  «.,^  - 

Asia  Minor,  Modem  /  ^  '^•*^ 
Syria,  Ancient  \  ^_  »_  .. 
Syria,  Modem  Z^^^'^^^- 
ralestine  in  theTimeof  our  Savioor  \  ^  -.^ 
Palestine,  Modem  /  "*  '■'^ 

Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia. 
Persian  Empire,  Eastern  Part  of  #  ♦^■w— 
Persia  [Ancient  {  •*^""* 

Siberia,  Westem,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara. 
Siberia,  Eastem,  Kamtcbatka. 
Siberia  and  Chinese  Tartary. 
Bokhara,  Cabool,  and  Beloochistaa. 
The  Puijab,  Afljiphanitftan,  Kashmagr.  aai 
India,  Xll.  GeneraL  [Sfaiie. 

ludia,  I.  South,  Camatic  and  Cevlon. 
India,  II.  Madras  Presidency  and  Myaore. 
India,III.BombayPresidencyaiidHyarahal 
India,  IV.  Circars,&  Months  of  tbe  Godavcry. 
India,  V.  Sinde  to  Guierat. 
ludia,  VI.  Bundelcund  to  Khandeish  ft 
India,  VII.  Allahabad  to  Bay  of  T 
India,  VIII.  Bengal  Presidency. 
India,  IX.  Delhi  to  Bundelcund. 
India,  X.  Oude  to  Allahabad, 
ludia,  XI.  The  Panjab  and  GoritwaL 
China. 
China  and  Birman  Empire.   Vmrts  of  rocMa 

China  and  Siam.  _    [ftc 

Malay  Archipelago.  Sumatra,  Jai 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.    Maaacaai 
Japan.  [Maorithn, 

Africa,  General  Map. 
Africa,  North,  I.  Marocco. 
Africa,  North,  II.  Algier. 
Africa,  North,  lII.Tunls and  part  < 
Africa,  North,  IV.  Tripott. 
Africa,  North,  V.  Tripoli   and    KgypI  ta 

Alexandria. 
Africa,  Ancient,  or  Libya,  I.  Mauritas^  m 

Byxacinm. 


1.  World  in  Hemispheres,  West  \  a.  ».„ 

2.  World  in  Hemispheres,  East  /^  '**^®* 

3.  World  on  Mercator's  Prcgection,  West  f  to 

4.  World  on  Mercator's  Projection,  East  i  Face. 

5.  World,  Ancient,  West/  *_  «__. 

6.  Worid,  Ancient,  East  S   **  '^^^' 

7.  World  on  Gnoroonic  Projection, 

I.  Africa  and  South  Europe. 

8.  Worid  on-  Gnomonic  Projection, 

II.  America. 

9.  World  on  Gnomonic  Projection, 

III.  Polynesia. 

10.  World  on  Gnomonic  Projection, 

IV.  Asia. 

11.  World  on  Gnomonic  Projection, 

V.  from  North  Pole  to  45"  N .  lat. 

12.  World  on  Gnomonic  Projection, 

Vi.  from  South  Pole  to  45»S.  lat.  ) 

15.  Europe,  General  Map. 
14.  British  Isles. 

16.  England  and  Wales,  Geological.    Ss. 

16.  England  and  Wales,  Canals  and  Railways. 

17.  England,  I.  North-east. 

18.  England,  II.  North>west. 

19.  England,  III.  East  Central. 

90.  England,  IV.  West  Central  and  Wales. 

21.  England,  V.  South-east. 
21tf .  England,  VI.  South-west. 

22.  Scotland,  General. 

23.  Scotland,  I.  South,  to  Perthshire. 

24.  Scotland,  II.  North. 

25.  Scotland,  III.  Islands—Hebrides,  Orkneys, 

26.  Ancient  Britain,  I.  England.        [Shetlands. 

27.  Ancient  Britain,  II.  Caledonia. 

28.  Ireland,  General. 

29.  Ireland,  North,  to  Dublin^  ^.  w^;. 
80.  Ireland,  South  S  ^  ''***"• 

31.  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

32.  Fi  ance.  Ancient— Gallia  Transalpina. 
S3.  France  in  Provinces. 

34.  France,  I.  North-west,  to  Paris. 

35.  France, II. North-east,fkt>mParistothelUiine. 

36.  France,  III.  South,  from  Poitiers  to  the 

37.  Switierland.  [Mediterranean. 

38.  Italy,  General,  with  Sicily,  If  alta,  Sardinia, 

and  Corsica. 

39.  Italy,  Ancient,  I.  North  to  Arretium  I «.»  v.^o 

40.  lUly,  Modem,  I.  North  to  Arexxo  S  ^°'**^*- 

41.  Italy,  Ancient,  II.  toGulfofTarentum^  to 

42.  Italy,  Modem,  II.  to  Gulf  of  Taranto  S  F«ce. 

43.  Italy,  Ancient,  III.  South,  with  Sicilia }  to 

44.  Italy,  Modem,  III.  South,  with  Sicily  S  Face. 

45.  Onrsica,  Sardinia,  and  Balearic  Islands. 

46.  Spain  and  Portugal,Ancient,  Uispania  f  to 

or  Iberia.  i  Face. 

47.  Spain  and  Portugal,  Modem. 

48.  Spain,  I.  North-west  to  Madrid. 

49.  Spain,II.North-eaat,MadridtoMediterninean 

50.  Spain,  III.  South,  Madrid  to  Tarifa. 

51.  Fortugal. 

62.  Germany,  General. 

53.  Germany,  I.  Holstein   and  Pomerania  to 

54.  Germany,  II.  Eastern  Prussia.         [Bavaria. 

55.  Germany,  III.  Bavaria,  Switxerland,  and  the 

Tyrol. 

66.  Gennany,  TV.  (Austrian  Dominions,  I.)  Bo- 
hemia to  Sclavonia. 

57.  Austrian  Dominions,  II.  Eastern  Hungary 
and  Transylvania. 


and 
58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 

72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
103. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 

119. 
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130. 

121. 
122. 
123. 
134. 

135. 

126. 

127. 
128. 
129. 

130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 

135. 


136. 

137. 
138. 


Africa,  Ancient,  or  Libya,  II.  Syrtis  Minor 
to  Alexandria. 

Effypt,  Ancient  \  *«  »„„^ 

^t,  Modern /*<»^*^«- 

Africa,  West,  I.SenegalRi  ver  to  CapeSt.  Paul. 

Africa,  West.  II.  Central,  Bi^ht  of  Benin  to 
Lake  Tchad. 

Africa,  South,  with  Environs  of  Cape  and 
Graham  Towns. 

Islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Azores,  Canaries, 
Cape  de  Verd,  &c. 

America,  North,  General,  to  Panama. 

America,  North,  British. 

America,  North,  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  Index  Map.  [wick,  &c. 

America,  North,  I.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brun»r 

America,  North,  II.  Lower  Canada,  Maine. 

America,  North,  III.  Upper  Canada,  New 

America,  North,  IV.  Lake  Superior.  [York. 

America,North,V.  Michig^an  and  Wisconsin, 
or  North-west  Territory. 

America.  North,  VI.  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey. 

America,  North,  VII.  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  Columbia. 

America,  N.,  VIII.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana. 

America,  North,  IX  Missouri,  Illinois. 


139.  America,  North,  X.  Arkansas,  Tennessee. 

140.  America,  North,XI.North&  South  Carolina. 

141.  America,  North,  XII.  Tennessee,  Georaia. 

142.  America,  North,  XIILLouisianaMississippi, 

143.  America,  North,  XIV.  Florida.     [Alabama. 

144.  West  India  Islands  and  Caribbean  Sea. 

145.  British  West  Indies.     Jamaica,  Trinidad, 

Antigrua,  &c. 

146.  America,  Central,  I.  Mexico,  Guatemala  to 

Costareka. 
147.Aroerica,Cent.,II.Texas,California,Northern 

148.  America,  South,  General.  [Mexico. 

149.  America,South,I.North-we8t.  Ecoa(Ior,New 

Granada,  Venesnela,  and  part  of  firaxil. 

150.  America,  South,  II.  North-east.     Guyana 

and  North  Brazil. 

151.  America,  South,  III.  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

152.  America,  South,  IV.  Central  East.    South 

Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Urufniay. 

153.  America,  South,  V.  La  Plata  and  Chile. 

154.  America,  South,  VI.  South  Patagonia  with 

155.  Pacific  Ocean.  [South  Shetlands. 

156.  Polynesia,  or  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

157.  Australia. 

158.  New  South  Wales,  with  Plan  of  Sydney. 

159.  Western  Australia.    Van  Diemen^s  limd. 

160.  Islands  of  New  Zealand. 

161.  Principal  Rivers  in  the  World. 


PLANS. 


162.  Amsterdam. 

163.  Antwerp. 

164.  Athens. 

165.  Berlin. 

166.  Birmingham. 

167.  Bordeaux. 

168.  Boston. 
169-  Brussels. 

170.  Calcutta. 

171.  Constantinople. 

172.  Copenhagen. 

173.  Dresden. 

174.  Dublin. 


175.  Dublin,    Environs 

176.  Edinburgh.      [of. 

177.  Bdinb.Environsof. 

178.  Florence. 

179.  Frankfort. 

180.  Geneva. 

181.  Genoa. 

182.  Hamburg. 

183.  Lisbon. 

184.  Liverpool. 

185.  London,W.  \  to 

186.  London,  £.  j  Face. 

187.  Lond.  Environs  of. 


188.  Madrid. 

189.  Marseilles. 

190.  Milan. 

191.  Moscow. 

192.  Munich. 

193.  Naples. 

194.  New  York. 

195.  Oporto. 

196.  Paris,  West )  to 

197.  Paris,  East  )  Face. 

198.  Paris,  Environs  of. 

199.  Parma. 

i  200.  St.  Petersburg. 


201.  Philadelphia. 

202.  Pompeii. 

203.  Rome,  Anc.  "t  to 

204.  Rome,  Mod.  /  Face. 

205.  Stockholm. 

206.  Syracuse. 

207.  Toulon. 

208.  Turin. 

209.  Venice,  West 

210.  Venice,E.  with 

Environs       }  o 

211.  Vienna. 

212.  Warsaw. 


I 


3.  RF^ISSUE  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  MAPS. 


In  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  Seven  Maps,  in  a  stiff  wrapper,  price  3s.  6d.  plain.  5s.  coloured. 

The  publication  commenced  with  the  Maps  of  Europe,  ancienf  and  modem.  These  are  com- 
pleted, and  form  the  first  volume.  Now  ready,  handsomely  half-bound  in  morocco  or  russia, 
price  46*3. 13s.  6d.  coloured,  and  ^2. 15s.  plain. 

The  second  volume  will  contain  the  Maps  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  and  will 
occupy  twelve  months  in  publication. 

It  will  be  followed  by  a  third  volume,  containing  the  Maps  of  Cities,  the  Stars,  and  a  very  ample 
Index  to  Places.    The  publication  of  this  volume  will  occupy  about  eight  months. 

The  Bffaps  are  carefully  corrected  for  this  edition,  and,  when  n^essary,  New  Plates  are  substituted 
fbr  the  former  plates :  they  are  printed  upon  larger  paper  than  the  former  edition ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  Maps  will  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  geographical  position 
of  the  countries. 

3.  THE  ATLAS  COMPLETE,  with  the  INDEX,  in  the  foUowing  Bindings :« 


Half  nwrocco,  or  half  russia,  plain,  sprinkled  edges .. . 
• gilt  edges 


In  One  Volume. 


In  Two  Volumes. 


Plain. 


je.  t.  d. 

6  17    0 

7  0   0 


Coloured. 


je.  9.  d, 

9  14    0 
9  17    0 


Plain.     Coloured. 


jff.  s   d.    £,  9.  d. 


7  12    0 
7  17    6 


10    5    0 
10  10    0 


Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  bound  in  the  best  and  strongest  manner,  with  India-rubber 
backs,  by  sending  them  through  their  respective  booksellers,  or  direct,  to  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


Half  morocco,  plain,  sprinkDsd  edges 

— — — — ^^—  gilt  edges 

^It  back  anaedges 

Half  russia,  plain,  sprinkled  edges  . . 

gilt  edges 

gilt  back  and  edges  .... 


In  One  Volume. 


£,    9, 

0    18 


1 
1 
0 
1 

1 


1 

3 

19 

2 

4 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  Two  Volumes. 


£,   «. 


1 
1 
2 
1 


12 

17 

0 

14 


1  19 

2  2 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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4.  A  FAMILY  ATLAS,  containinff  54  Maps,  with  an  Index  to  places.  Strongly  balf-boood 
morocco,  India-rubber  backs.    Price,  plain,  j6'2.  2b.  ;  coloured,  ^S2,  IBs. 

5.  A  SCHOOL  ATLAS. 

Modem.— ComprisinfT  21  Map^,  strongly  half-bound.  Price,  plain,  138. 6d. ;  cokmred,  19s.  or 
with  Index  48.  additional. 

Ancient.— 18  Maps.    Plain,  12s. ;  coloured,  16s.  6d. 

Ancient  and  Modern.— Strongly  half-bound  in  one  volume.  Price  plain,  £1, 8s. ;  cokrarjcd,  £\,  lit. 

6.  The  ATLAS  of  INDIA,  containing  20  coloured  Maps,  strongly  half-boimd,  price  18s.;  or 
in  stiff  leather  cover,  16s. 

CONTENTS. 


India,  General  Map. 

No.  1.  South  Camatic  and  Ceylon. 

2.  Madras  Presidency  and  Mysore. 

3.  Bombay  Presidency  and  Hydrabad. 

4.  Circars,  and  Mouths  of  the  Godavery . 

5.  Sinde  to  Gujerat. 

6.  Bundelcund  to  Khandeish,  &c. 

7.  Allahabad  to  Bay  of  Bengal. 

8.  Benpral  Presidency. 

9.  Delhi  to  Bundelcund. 
10.  Oude  to  Allahabad. 


No.  11.  The  Panjab  and  GurhwaL  i 

Bokhara,  Cabool,  aud  B^oocbistan.  i 

The  Punjab,  Affghanistan,  Kashmeer,  ' 

and  Smde.  i 

China. 

China  and  the  Birmin  Empire.  . 
Persia. 


Arabia,  E^ypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia. 

-chipelago. 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Malay  ArchipeU 


7.  The  ATLAS  of  NORTH  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  contaming  19  coloured  Maps,  strong 
half-bound,  price  17s. ;  or  in  stiff  leather  cover,  158. 

CONTENTS. 


North  America :  — 
General  Map. 
British. 

Canada  and  United  States. 
No.  1.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick. 

2.  Lower  Canada,  Maine. 

3.  Upper  Canada.  New  York. 

4.  Lake  Superior. 

5.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

6.  New  Hampshire, Vermont.  &c. 

7.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  &c. 


North  America : — 

No.  8.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana. 
9.  Missouri,  Illinois. 

10.  Arkansas,  Tennessee. 

11.  North  and  South  Carolina. 

12.  Tennessee,  Georgia. 

13.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  &c. 

14.  Florida. 
Central  America  :— 

No.  1.  Mexico,  Guatemala,  &c. 
2.  Texas,  California,  &c. 


8.  The   BRITISH    ATLAS   of  INTERNAL   COMMUNICATION,  containins:   11  cotoond 
Maps,  viz. :— The  New  Maps  of  England  and  Wales,  in  six  sheets,  corrected  to  November,  181S : 
Canals  and  Railways ;  the  British  Isles :  Scotland ;  Ireland ;  Geol(^icaI  Mi4>  of  EnglaDd  au  I 
Wales,  fully   coloured,  with  an  Introdfuctory  Memoir  on  the  Railway  and  Canal  Syrtcn.  > 
Strongly  hau-bound,  16s. 

This  Selection  of  Maps,  and  the  accompanying  Memoir,  will  be  found  of  the  g^reateat  otStf 
to  Members  of  Parliament,  engineers  and  their  assistants,  solicitors,  surveyors,  and  all  persooi 
interested  in  railway  undertakings. 

9.  KNIGHTS'  MAPS  for  the  TIMES,  selected  from  the  Maps  of  the  Society  for  the  DHAisiaa 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  corrected  to  the  present  day,  forming  a  Political  and  Commercial  Atlis 
of  present  interest  and  permanent  utility ;  with  a  Geographical  Memoir  acconmanyinff  each  Mapi 
Plain,  6d.  per  No. ;  coloured,  9d.  The  work  will  also  be  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  plain,  2s.  per 
Part ;  coloured,  3s. 


The  Weekly  Issue  for  April  will  consist  of  the  following  MAPS  and  MEMOIRS  :— 
No.  1.— April  4.— India.  General  Map  of, 

2.  „   1 1  .—The  Panjab,  Affghanistan,  Kashmeer,  and  Sinde. 

3.  „    18.— The  Panjab  and  Gurhwal. 

4.  „  25.— Bokhara,  Kabool,  and  Beloochistan. 


10.  MISCELLANEOUS  MAPS,  Sec.  :— 

Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  fully  coloured,  by  Mr.  Bfalby.     Price  5s.  or 
mounted  in  case,  6s. ;  the  same,  machine-coloured,  2s.  6d. 

New  Map  of  London,  enlarged,  and  with  all  the  recent  improvements.    In  » leather  case, 
price  3s.  6d.  or  on  a  sheet.  Is.  6d.  coloured. 

New  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  corrected  to  November,  1845,  AiUy  cdoiured,  oniQllcr 
and  varnished,  price  12s.  and  14s. ;  or  in  case,  8s.  6d. 

The  Stabs  on  the  Gnomonic  Projection,    bix  maps,  5s.  plain ;  6s.  coloured. 

The  Stars  oh  the  Gnomonic  Projection.     Six  mape,  large  size,  price  3l8.  coleweii 
and  15s.  plain. 

Outline  Maps  for  Learners.    Part  1,  containing  12  maps,  price  4s. 

.  ■  Part  2,  containing  8  maps,  price  3s. 

An  Index  of  more  than  25,000  Places.     By  the  Rev.  James  Mickleburgb,  A.M.    b 
octavo,  or  the  size  of  the  Atlas,  j^ricc  5s. 

The  Patent  Leaf-Holder,  in  which  the  maps  can  be  held  tightly  together  as  if  they 
bonnd,  opening  with  as  much  ease  as  a  sewed  book,  with  leather  back  and  cloth  aide*, 
also  be  had,  pnce  lOs.  6d. 

KNICHTS  WEEKLY  VOLUME. 

THE  OREGON  TERRITORY:   a  Geogrraphical  and  Physical  A<xoant  of 
that  Ck)untry  and  its  Inhabitants:  with  Outlines  of  its  History  and  Discovery.  By  the  ■— 
C.  G.  NicoLAY,  of  King's  College,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  LoihIoo. 


LONDON  I  CHARLES  KNIGHT  AND  CO.  LUDOATB  STREET. 
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This  day  is  pablished,  small  8to.  price  3s. 

SK  E  T.C  H  E  S  from  S  C  RI P- 
TURE    HISTORY.      By  the  late 
William- Scott,  Esq.  of  Teviot  Bank. 

Contents : — The  Robe  of  Christ.— The 
Incarnation. — The  Nativity. — Our  Lord's 
early  History. — Simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
Narrative. — Metaphorical  Import  of  our 
Lord's  Discourses. — Emblematical  Cha- 
racter of  Our  Lord's  Miracles : — 1.  Mira- 
culous Draught  of  Fishes.  —  2.  Miracu- 
lous Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  and  of 
the  Four  Thousand. — The  Lord's  Prayer. 
—The  Christian  Sabbath.— Old  Age.— 
Consolation. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh and  London. 

Just  published,  foolscap  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

CHRIST  OUR  GOSPEL:  Four 
Sermons,  preached  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  in  the  Month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1846.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkin- 
son, M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Theolo- 
gical Tutor  of  Cheltenham  College. 

London:  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 

Just  published, 
1. 

GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH 
POETS;  a  Series  of  Notices  and 
Translations,  (by  the  Translator  of  Dante). 
Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Cakt.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

2. 

Uniform  Tvith  the  above, 

GARY'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  POETS, 
from  Jonson  to  Kirke  White.  Edited  by 
his  Son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cary.  Fool- 
scap 8vo.  price  7s. 

3. 

mantbll's  (dr.)  new  geolog/cal 

WORK. 

THE  MEDALS  of  CREATION; 
or,  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  in 
the  Study  of  Organic  Remains  ;  including 
Geological  Excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Shep- 
py,  Brighton,  Leires,Tilgate  Forest,  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  Faringdon,  Swindon,  Caine, 
Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Crich 
Hill,  &c.  By  Gideon  Algernon  Man- 
tell,  Esq.,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.;  two  thick 
vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  coloured  plates, 
and  several  hundred  beautiful  woodcuts 
of   Fossil  Remains,  cloth,  elegantly  gilt, 

n.  Is. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  HUGH 

M'NEILE. 

Just  published,  8vo.  price  12s. 

THE  CHURCH  and  the 
CHURCHES;  or,  Ihe  Church  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  the  Churches  of  Christ 
Militant  here  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev. 
Hugh  M'Neile,  M.  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Chester,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Jude's, 
Liverpool. 

London:  J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 

FRESCO  PAINTING. 

Now   ready,    in  ultramarine    cloth,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.  or  plain  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ART  of  FRESCO  PAINT- 
ING, as  practised  by  the  Old  Italian 
and  Spanish  Masters,  with  a  preliminary 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Colours 
used  in  Fresco  Paintaing,  with  Observa- 
tions  and  Notes.  By  Mrs.  Mbrri field. 
Translator  of  Cennino  Cennini. 

"  Of  all  kinds  of  pamting.  Fresco  Painting 
is  the  finest  and  most  masterly."      / 

Vasari,—Pacheco, 

London  :  published  for  the  Author,  by 
Charles  Gilpin,  5,  Bishopsgate  Street;  and 
Arthur  WaUis,  Brighton. 

THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE  for  APRIL,  price  2s.6d. 
contains : 

1.  Borneo,   Captain  Keppel,  and  Mr. 

Brooke. 

2.  Herr  Newman's  Pilgrimage,  from  the 

Morouski.   By  Theodore  Bowrinff, 
LL.D.  * 

3.  The  Insurrections  and  Insurgents  of 

Italy. 

4.  Irish  Rivers,  No.  3. — ^The  Shannon. 

5.  Recollections  of  the  Burschenshaft  of 

Germany. 

6.  Children  and  Children's  Stories.     By 

Hans  Daumling. 

7.  Scraps  from  BraUaghan's  Common- 

place Book.    By  Edward  Kenealy, 
Esq.  LL.B. 

8.  The  Mystifications  of  Julius  Gullings- 

worth  ;  a  Tale  for  the  first  of  April. 

9.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  on  the  Times 

of  Daniel. 

10.  Mr.  Butt — Protection  to  Home  In- 
dustry. 
Dublhi:  James M'Glashan,  21,  D'Olier- 

Street;    W.  S.  Orr  and   Co.,   London; 

and  Fraser  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Of  whom  may  also  be  had. 
The  FORTUNES  of  TORLOGH 
O'BRIEN ;  a  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King 
James.     No.  I.  price  Is.,  with  Illustra- 
tions by  Phiz.    To  be  continued  monthly. 
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LARDNER'S   CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE  SERIES  COMPLETE, 

In  133  yolfl.  fcp.  8yo.  with  Vignette  TitleSi  Six  ShilUns*  each. 

Price  £39.  18s.  doth. 


CONTENTS. 


Bell's  History  of  Russia 

Bell's  Lives  of  Bntish  Poets  .... 

Brewster's  Treatise  on  Optics  . . 

Cooley's  History  of  Maritime  and 
Inland  Discovery   

Crowe's  History  of  France 

De  Morgan's  Treatise  on  Proba- 
bilities     

De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics  

De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  

Donovan's  Treatise  on  Chemistry 

Donovan's  Domestic  Economy  . . 

Dunham's  History  of  Spain  and 
Portugal   

Dunham's  History  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway 

Dunham's  History  of  Poland 

Dunham's  History  of  the -Ger- 
manic Empire 

Dunham's  History  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages  .... 

Dunham's  Lives  of  British  Dra- 
matists   

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Writers 
of  Great  Britain 

Fergus's  History  of  the  United 
States 

Fosbroke's  Grecian  and  Roman 
Antiquities  

Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen 
of  the  Commonwealth 

Forster,  Mackintosh,  and  Cour- 
tenay's  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen 

Gleig's  Lives  of  Military  Com- 
manders  

Grattan's  History  of  the  Nether- 
lands   

Henslow's  Treatise  on  Botany  . . 

Herschel's  Treatise  on  Astronomy 

Herschel's  Preliminary  Discourse 
on  the  Study  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy   

History  of  Rome 

History  of  Switzerland 

Holland's  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 
tMctvacea  in  Metal    


3  vols.  18s. 
3  vols.  128. 
1  vol.      68. 

3  vols.  188. 
3  vols.  18s. 

1  vol.     6s. 

1  vol.      68. 

2  vols.  128. 

1  vol.      68. 

2  vols.  12s. 

5  vols.  308. 

2  vols.  18s. 

1  vol.      68. 

3  vols.  18s. 

4  vols.  248. 

2  vols.  128. 

1  vol.      68. 

2  vols.  128. 

2  vols.  128. 
5V0l8.  308. 

7  vols.  428. 

3  vols.  188. 

1  vol.  68. 
1  vol.  68. 
1  vol.      68. 

1  vol.      68. 

2  vols.  128. 
1  vol.     6s. 

3  vols.  18s. 


James's  Lives  of  Foreign  States- 
men  

Kater  and  Lardner's  Treatise  on 
Mechanics   

Keightley's  Outlines  of  History  . 

Lardner's  Treatise  on  Arithmetic 

Lardner's  Treatise  on  Geometry . 

Lardner's  Treatise  on  Heat  .... 

Lardner's  Treatise  on  Hydrosta- 
tic8  and  Pneumatics 

Lardner  and  Walker's  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  

Mackintosh's,  &c.  History  of 
England. 

Montgomoy  and  Shelley's  livec 
of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese Authors 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland 

Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History . 

niillips's  Treatise  on  Ge<rfogy  .. 

Powell's  History  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy   

Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manufkc- 
tureofSilk  

Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Porcelain  and  Glass. . 

Roscoe's  Lives  of  British  Lawyers 

Scott's  History  of  Scotland. 

Shelley's  lives  of  French  Authors 

Shuckard  and  Swainson'sTreatiae 
on  Insects 

Southey's  lives  of  British  Ad- 
mirals  

Stebbing's  History  of  the  Church 

Stebbinjj^'s  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation    

Swainson's  Preliminary  Discoone 
on  Natural  History  

Swainson's  Natural  Historvand 
Classification  of  Animals. . . . 

Swainson's  Quadrupeds 

Swainson's  Birds  

Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.. . . 

Swainson's  Shells  and  Shellfish. . 

Swainson'sAniroals  inMenageries 

Swainson's  Taxidermy  and  Bib- 
liography   

Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece. . . . 


5?ols.iaL 


ITOL 

IvoL 
IvoL 
IvcO. 
1  vol. 


6b. 


ITOL     61. 

2  vols.  Ilk 
10  vols.  6lL 

3  vols.  18k 

4  vols.  Ms. 
1  VOL  6b. 
3V(^  12k 


ITOL 

ITOL 


6k 
6k 


iTOl.       6k 

1  VOL  tk 
avols.  Uk 
a  vols.  tt. 

IvoL     tk 

Svols.  Sto. 
3  vols.  Dk 

3  vols.  12k 
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1  VOL  ik 
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1  VOL  ik 
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London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans; 

AND  John  Taylor. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MADDEN  AND  MALCOLM, 

Part  I.  is  now  ready,  in  imperial  folio. 

THE   ORIENTAL    ALBUM, 

Illustrating  the  Cbaraeter,  Costumes,  and  Modes  of  life  of  the  Modem  Inhabitants  of 

the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

With  Letter- press  Description,  and  illustrative  Wood-cuts. 

By  E.  PRISS,  Esq. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  Five  Parts.  Each  Part  will  contain  Six  Plates.  The 
whole  of  the  letter- press  will  be  given  with  the  last  Part. 

Prints  in  Covers,  per  Part,  £i.  Is.;  Prints  in  Covers,  tinted  after  Originals,  £2.  28.; 
Coloured  and  mounted  as  Originals,  and  in  a  Portfolio,  £3,  3s. 

**  This  rolendid  publication  presents  to  us  Modem  ^^ypt.drawn  to  the  life,  enabling  us,  without 
the  help  of  steam,  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  the  various  tribes  which  now  inhabit 
towns,  or  rove  over  the  desert ;  and  to  form  a  distinct  pictorial  idea  of  the  Egyptian  lady  in  her 
karem  and  the  female  peasant  with  her  water  jar— the  Arab  chief  and  the  Abyssinian  warrior— the 
feUak  and  the  beaaween,  the  living  representatives  of  unchangeable  modes  and  habits  of  social 
life  as  old  as  the  infancy  of  society,  ancl  linking^  modem  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  to  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  Tirkahahs  of  Scripture  and  classic  history.  The  author  resided  for  many  years  in 
Egypt,  and  every  sketch  was  laboriously  finished  on  the  spot.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  illustrations :  and,  indeed,  the  figures  have  all  the  character  of  portraits. 
The  plates  are  executed  in  the  hignest  style  of  art,  and  the  coloured  prints  are  admirable  imita- 
tions of  original  drawings.  A  number  of  exquisite  wood  engravings  are  introduced  to  illustrate 
the  letter>pres8,  representing  the  scenory  of  pictorial  details.  Altogether,  we  must,  in  justice  to 
the  spirited  proprietors,  pronounce  this  Album  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  art  that  have 
proceeded  fi*om  the  press,  combining  as  it  does,  with  picturesnue  effect,  a  faithful  delineation  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  country  in  all  respects  so  remarkable.''— London  Mail. 

*«*  A  Prospectus  of  this  Work  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  containing  a 
detailed  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  Plates. 


PROFESSOR  WILSON *S    CONTINUATION    OF 
mill's  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH    INDIA. 

HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA,  from 
1805  to   1835.    By  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.    Vol.  1  (being 
the  continuation  volume  to  Mill's  India,. 
6  vols.),  14s. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  BAST.  ' 

TRADE  and  TRAVEL  in  the  FAR 
EAST;  or.  Recollections  of  Twenty-one 
Years  passed  in  Java,  Singapore,  Austra- 
lia, and  China.  By  6.  F.  Davidson, 
Esq.     1  Vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

ENTERPRISE  in  TROPICAL  AUS- 
TRALIA. By  6.  Windsor  Earl.  1 
Vol.  post  8vo.  6s. 

BOPP's  COMPARATIVE  GRAM- 
MAR  of  the  SANSCRIT,  GREEK, 
LATIN,  LITHUANIAN.  GOTHIC, 
GERMAN,  and  SCLAVONIC  LAN- 
GUAGES. From  the  German.  By  Lien- 
tenant  Eastwick,  M.R.A.S.  Conducted 
through  the  press  by  Professor  Horace 
Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Vol.  1. 
£1.  Is.  (Vol,  2  is  nearly  ready). 

WHAT  to  OBSERVE  ;  or,  the  Travel- 
ler's Remembrancer.  By  Colonel  Jack- 
son.    2nd  Edition,  12s. 

LA  SOUBRETTE ;  or,  the  Adventures 
of  Theresa  Dornay.  A  Tale  founded  on 
Facts.  3  vols.j^l.  lis.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  D.  L.  RICHARDSON'S 
OVERLAND  GUIDE  to  INDIA,  both 
Outward  and  Homeward.  1  voL  illus- 
trated with  Map  and  Woodcuts. 

TRAVELS  in  KORDOFAN  and  the 
ADJOINING  COUNTRIES.  With  a 
Review  of  the  Commerce,  Habits,  and 
Manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  of  the 
Slave  Hunts  carried  on  under  Mehemet 
All's  Grovemment.  By  Ignatius  Pallme. 
1  vol.  8vo.  12s. 


BOKHARA ;  its  AMIR  and  its  PEO- 
PLE.  From  the  Russian  of  Khanikoff. 
By  the  Baron  Clement  Augustus  de 
Bode,  &c.  With  Portrait  of  the  reigning 
Amir,  and  an  original  Map  of  the  Country. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

A  JOURNEY  from  NAPLES  to  JE- 
RUSALEM, by  the  way  of  Athens,  Egypt, 
and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  including  a 
Trip  to  the  Valley  of  Fayoum,  together  with 
a  Translation  of  M.  Linant  de  Bellefond's 
"  M^moire  sur  le  Lac  Moeris.''  By 
Dawson  Borrer,  Esq.  With  Illustra- 
tions; 1  vol.  8vo.  148. 

ADMIRAL  VON  WRANGELL'S 
EXPEDITION  to  the  POLAR  SEA. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Sabine,  R.A.  F.R.S. 
2nd  Edition,  with  Additions,  and  Map  and 
Portrait,  foolscap  8vo.  68. 

TRAVELS  in  LURISTAN  and  ARA- 
BISTAN,  being  a  Tour  through  South 
Western  Persia  in  the  Years  1840  and  1841. 
By  the  Bavon  Clement  Augustus  de 
Bode,  &c.  Followed  by  an  Essay  on  the 
Marches  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Amir 
l^mur.  With  Maps  and  numerous  lllus- 
strations.  1  vol.  8vo.  28s. 

TRAVELS  in  SOUTHERN  ABYSSI- 
NIA,  through  the  Country  of  Adal  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Shoa.  By  Charles  John- 
ston, Esq.  M.R.C.S.  With  Maps  and 
Plates.    2  vols.  8vo. 

THE  TIARA  and  the  TURBAN ;  or. 
Impressions  and  Observations  on  Charac- 
ter within  the  Dominions  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Sultan.  By  S.  S.  Hill,  Esq.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  cloth.    (Now  ready). 

ROME  as  it  was  under  PAGANISM, 
and  as  it  became  under  the  POPES.  Maps 
and  Plates.   2  vols.  8vo.  248. 

"  A  work  of  which  no  man  who  ever  read  one 
page  left  any  other  pa^e  unread." 

Edinburgh  Rbview. 
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AGRICULTURAL    WORKS, 

By  DAVID  LOW,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 

VrofeMor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ,-  Member  of  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden ;  Corresponding  Member  qf  the  Conseil 

Royal  d' Agriculture  de  France^  of  the  Societi  Royale  et  Centrales  ^c. 


1. 

ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

OF  GREAT   BRITAIN; 

Comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds ; 

Illostrations  of  the  Properties  of  External  Form  ;  and 

Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Breeding. 

8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 

"Prof.  Low's  work  treats  fully  of  every  branch  of  the  subject  of  cattle-breeding  which  can  be  i 
of  service  to  the  farmer.    The  improvement  of  soils,  and  fittmg  them  for  specific  purposes ;  sbev* 
ing  by  what  means,  and  to  what  extent,  the  alteration  of  certain  component  parts  is  produced, 
and  how  the  loss  can  be  repaired ;  demonstrating  the  danger  of  pursuing  similar  systems  imdff 
Afferent  circumstances,  and  that  which  is  eood  at  first  may  become  bad  by  continuance;  ityisff  | 
down  rules  for  cultivation,  for  grazing,  and  for  suiting  the  breeds  of  animals  to  the  localitiei  w 
climates  when  they,  as  it  were,  transform  themselves  by  decrees  to  the  necessities  of  their  cowu-  * 
tions :  all  these,  and  many  other  kindred  matters,  are  hancQed  by  Mr.  Low  with  masterly  ability, 
the  result  of  careful  observation  and  prolonged  experience.    We  cannot  too  strongly  recommeBd  ' 
his  work  as-a-treatise  and  vade-mecum  to  every  cultivator  of  British  land."— Lit.  Gazettb. 

2. 

THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATD  ANIBIALS 

OF   GREAT    BRITAIN    DESCRIBED. 

The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.  reduced  from  a  series  of  Oil 
Paintings  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Vy 

W.  Shiels,  R.S.A. 

2  vols.  atlaB  4to.  with  56  Plates  of  Animals,  beautifully  coloured  alter  Nature, 

J^16.  16s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

Or^  in  Four  separate  Portions^  as  follow : — 

The  OX 1  vol.  atlas  4to.  with  22  plates,  £6. 16s.  6d.  half-bonnd  in  morocco. 

The  SHEEP  1  vol.  atlas  4to.  with  21  plates,  £6. 168.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HORSE  1  vol.  atlas  4to.  with    8  plates,  £3,  half-bonnd  in  morocco. 

The  HOG  ...  1  vol.  atlas  4to.  with    5  plates,  £2,  2s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

3. 

ON     LANDED     PROPERTY^ 

AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF  ESTATES; 

Comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  . 
Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  and  other 

Rural  Works ;  Minerals ;  and  Woods. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  2 Is.  doth. 

4. 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAIi  AGRICUI.TURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domesticated  Aniihi 

and  the  Economy  of  the  Farm. 

4tfa  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200  Woodcnts.    8to.  2l8.  dotk  , 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


HANSARD'S 

PAELIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

MEMBERS  OP  BOTH  HOUSES  OP  PARLIAMENT,  OP  PUBI.IC  IiIBRA- 
RIES,  IiITERARY  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  CORPORATE  BODIES, 

(Especially  those  of  Cities  and  Boroughs  returning  Represetitatives  to  Parliament,) 
Are  respectfully  requested  to  become  Subscribers  to  this  Work. 

TPHIS  direct  application  is  made  upon  the  following  con- 

-*-  siderations  -.—That  whereas  it  is  evidently  of  the  highest  expediency 
that  some  suflScient  and  impartial  record  of  the  Spoken  Proceedings  of  Par- 
hament  should  exist,  and  yeU  by  the  practice  of  the  Constitution,  Parliament 
cannot  itself  issue  or  authorise  any  such  record :— And  inasmuch  as  the  wit- 
nessing and  reporting  what  takes  place  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  is  a 
high  breach  of  privilege,  and  is  done  solely  upon  sufferance  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  enterprise  of  a  private  individual  cannot  receive  the  slightest 
official  countenance  :— A  work  professing  to  supply  this  constitutional  de- 
ficiency must  rely  for  success  solely  upon  the  sense  of  its  utility  and  merit 
m  those  bodies  or  individuals  who  ate  most  deeply  interested  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Legislature  : — That  **  HJLEvSARD'li  PARUEA- 
MEMTARY  DEBATJEIi''  has  supplied  this  vacancy  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  the  constant  and  familiar  use  of  it  sufficiently  testifies— in 
especial  when  it  is  considered  that  in  Pailiament  itself,  where,  to  do  that 
which  "  Hansard"  does,  is  a  breach  ,of  its  most  ancient  privileges, 
"  Hansard"  is  an  habitual  resource,  and  admitted  as  authority. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  impropriety  in  making  direct  application  for 
support  to  Peers,  to  Members  of  Pariiament,  and  to  Public  Libraries  and 
Institutions,  as  being  those  to  whom  access  to  the  Reasoning  and  Argu- 
mentative Part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislature  are  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  and  to  whom,  consequently,  a  private  enterprise  can 
with  most  propriety  look  for  support— considering  that  a  great  public  good 
is  attained  by  the  success  of  a  private  undertaking. 


Lord  John  Russell  said,  of  such  conduct  he  did 
not  complain ;  neither  £d  he  complain  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  should  have  resorted  upon  the 
present  occasion  to  his.  usual  book  of  consolation 
**  Hansard."  These  yolumes  appeared  to  continue 
to  afford  him  various  topics  of  consolation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Not  when  reading  your  speeches. 
(Laughter). — Timbs*  Rcport. 

Nor  do  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Canning  preserve 
them  or  speak  of  them  (certain  Speeches) ;  nor  do 
we  find  them  in  the  wide  range  of  the  "  book  of 
consolation,''  *  Hansard.' — Examinsr. 

It  would  not  do  to  take  up  a  Volume  pf  **  Han- 
sard"  at  one  side,  and  pitch  it  across  the  House  at 
the  head  of  an  hon.  Member  on  the  other  side, 
who  would  retort  by  pitching  another  Volume  of 
the  same  work  back  at  his  assailant.  (Cheers  and 
Laughter),  There  was  no  use  in  idle  talk  and  re- 
crimination— there  was  no  use  in  flinging  **  Han- 
sard **  in  each  others'  faces. — Mr.  Roebuck. — Timks. 

Mr.  VUliers :  I  quoted  "  HanSard," 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  resumed  by  saying,  that 
he  was  perfecUy  sure  he  was  correct  in  his  recollec- 
tion of  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated.  Surely, 
the  hon.  Gentieman  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
took  both  the  statements  {torn  "  Hansard,"  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  so,  he  hardly  did  justice  to  the 
ability  with  which  the  Reports  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  usuaUy  given  there.— Times'  Rk- 

PORT. 

Mr.  Stafford  0*J5n'en.— He  found  a  proposition 
before  the  House  on  this  subject — he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  that  proposition — and  be  should 
do  so  without  stating  what  were  the  particalar 


views  he  entertained  on  the  maintenance  or  sur- 
render of  protection.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  had 
seen  enough  of  the  system  of  Hans ar dialing  going 
on  in  that  House  to  know  it  was  very  disagreeable 
to  be  a  Hansardee,  and  therefore  he  would  not 
subject  himself  to  it. 

Morning  Herald,  Mnrch  7,  1846. 
Above  all,  let  us  abolish  *' Hansard.**  Sir 
Jame«i  Graham,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  some  persons  of 
lessconsequenceon  both  sides  oftheHouse.  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  this.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  show  up  an  occasional  inconsistency,  by  recur- 
ring to  a  former  speech  made  by  an  individual 
who  has  seen  reason  for  changini?  his  opinions  \ 
but  that  was  a  practice  widely  different  from  the 
present  odions  practice  of  debates.  **  Hansard** 
is  now,  with  certain  Members,  a  sort  of  ••  Term 
Reports."  They  tind  therein  the  dicta  of  Lord 
Stanley  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  lawyers  lind,  in 
Ellis  and  Adolphus,  the  dicta  of  Lord  Denman  and 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  see  nothing  but  obiter  remarks  of  Lord  J. 
Rusr.ell.  Sir  J.  Graham  pounds  Mr.  O'Conuell 
out  of  '*  Hansard"  about  the  Catholic  Oath  and 
the  Irish  Church.  Mr.  Shell  (who  wants  no  such 
arrows,  for  he  has  a  brilliant  quiver  of  his  own) 
assails  bir  J.  Graham  in  return.  If  a  straiixer 
frequent  the  Gallery,  •*  Hansard"  \b  the  authority 
that  meets  his  ear—"  Hansard'*  is  the  authority 
which  meets  his  eye.  There  are  Members  moving 
to  the  Gallery  and  from  the  Gallery  in  eternal 
quest  of  *•  Hansard.**  We  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  mure  dog-  ears  in  the  volumes  of  the 
last  twelve  years  of  •*  Hansard**  than  in  all  the 
other  books  put  together  in  tile  Library  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  no  Statute  of 
Limitations,  no  harrier  against  the  perseverance 
of  these  controversial  antlquariansi 

MoRNiNO  Chroniclr,  March  5,  1844. 
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THE  LATE  J.  C.  LOUDON'S  WORKS. 


AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE;  comprising  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation^  Transfer,  Laying<out,  Improvement,  and  Maiia^ 
ment  of  Landed  Property*  and  of  the  cultivation  and  economy  of  the  Animal  and  V^etable  pro- 
ductions of  Apiculture,  includinnf  all  the  latest  improvements;  with  Supplements,  bnnging  down 
the  work  to  the  year  1844.    Fifth  Edition,  8vo.  with  1100  Enj^'avings  on  Wood,  ^2.  lOs. 

An  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  GARDENIl^JG;  preseDting  iu  one  sys- 
tematic view  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Countries,  and  its  Theory  and 
Practice  in  Great  Britain :  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower  Garaen, 
Laying-out  Grounds,  &c.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  Svo.  with  1000  E^pn^vingt  mi 
Wood,  £2.  lOs. 

An  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS;   including  all  the  Plants  which 

are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain ;  giving  their  Natural  Histor;, 
accompanied  by  such  Descriptions,  Engraved  Figures,  and  Elementary  Details,  as  may  enable  i 
beginner  to  discover  the  name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  tlif 
intormation  respecting  it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  New  Edition,  Svo.  wiih  10,000  Wood 
Engravings,  £Z.  13s.  6d. 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS:  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous 

to,  or  introduced  into,  Britain.    The  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  Svo.  £\.  lOs.  6d. 

ARBORETUM    et    FRUTICETUM    BRITANNICUM.      8vos. 

Svo.  (4  of  letterpress  and  4  of  plates).  New  Edition,  with  new  and  corrected  imprenioM 
of  the  plates,  ^10. 

An    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    of   TREES  and    SHRUBS;    being  th« 

'Arboretum  et  Fruticetum'  abridged ;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britaia, 
Native  and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popularly  described.  Svo.  with  2000  Engraviiun  oa 
Wood,  £2, 10s. 

HORTUS   LIGNOSUS    LONDINENSIS;   or  a  Catalogue  of  lU 

the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London^  To  which  are  added,  their  wml 
Prices  in  Nurseries.    Svo.  7s.  6d. 

*»*  An  Abridgment  of  the  Hortus  Lignosus  Londinensis.    Svo.  St.  6d. 

An    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    of    COTTAGE,    FARM,    and    VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE.  Containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm  Hosso. 
Farmeries,  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  &c. ;  with  the  requisite  Fittincs-^ 
Fixtures  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Garden,  and  Garden  Scenery ;  each  dec^ 
accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks,  and  General  Estimates  of  the  Expense.  Ncv 
Edition,  with  a  Supplement.    Svo.  with  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  dBZ,  3s. 

The  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  and  LANDSCAPE  ARCHI- 
TECTURE of  the  late  Humphry  Repton,  Eso.  ;  being  his  entire  works  on  these  subjects.  Xe« 
Edition,  edited  by  Mr.  Loudon.  Svo.  with  250  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  JtU  10s. ;  villi 
coloured  plates,  £Z.  68. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  for  YOUNG  GARDENERS,  FORESTERS, 

Bailiff's,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers ;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry.  M ensaratkB, 
Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  and  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  PJanning  and  Mimiinr,  Ar- 
chitectural Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Examples,  showing  \hm 
applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  London,  aad  a 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

The    SUBURBAN    GARDENER    and     VILLA     COMPANION- 

Intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  a  little  of  Gardening  or  Rmral  Aindn,  and  men 
particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.    Svo.  with  300  Wood  Engravings,  j(n. 

On    the    LAYING-OUT    and    PLANTING    of  CEMETERIES, 

and  the  IMPROVEMENT  of  CHURCHYARDS.    Svo.  with  60  Woodcuts,  12s. 

The    GARDENER'S    MAGAZINE.       Edited    hy    Mr.     Locdox- 

Complete  in  9  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  £9.  ITs. 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE.     Edited  by  Mr.  Loudos. 

Complete  in  5  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  £t,  6s. 

The    LADY'S    COUNTRY    COMPANION;   or,  How  to  Enjov  i 

Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  LOUDON,  Author  of  'Gardening  for  Ladies,*  &c  >rr» 
Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  an  Engraving  on  Steel,  and  Illustrations  on  Wood,  78.  6d. 

LoNDOx  :  Longman,  Brown,  Grebn,  and  Longmans. 
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On  Thursday,  April  16,  will  be  published, 

A  BOOK  of  HIGHLAND 
MINSTRELSY.  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads, with  Prose  Introductions,  descriptive 
of  the  Manners  and  Superstitions  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders.  By  Mrs.  D.Ogilv  y. 
Handsomely  printed  in  one  volume,  fool- 
scap 4to.,with  numerous  Illustrations,  from 
Drawings  by  R.  R.  M'lan. 

G.  W.  Nickisson,  215,  Regent  Street, 
London. 

THE  ILIAD  of  HOMER,  ac- 
cording to  the  Text  of  Dr.  Kennedy, 
with  ORIGINAL  NOTES,  Philological 
and  Exegetical,  Examination  Questions, 
Sec;  comprising  also  the  various  Readings 
and  Comments  of  the  most  eminent  Critics 
on  Homer.  By  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.M. 
Scholar  and  Senior  Classical  Moderator, 
T.  C.  D.  Editor  of  "  Terence."  Vol.  I. 
containing  the  Iliad,  Books  1  to  8.  Nearly 
ready. 

Sold  in  London,  by  Simpkin  and  Co., 

Stationers'   Hall    Court;    Houlston  and 

Stoneman,  Paternoster  Row;  S.  J.  Machen, 

Dublin ;  and  may  be  procured  by  order 

from  all  Booksellers, 


In  a  few  days  will  be  ready,  a  new  Edition 
of  Vol.  2  (^neid  1  to  6),  of 

THE  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
VIRGIL,  with  copious  EngUsh  Notes, 
Elementary  and  Critical.  By  Richard 
Galbraith,  Editor  of  an  improved  Edi- 
tion of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  En- 
larged and  improved  by  H.  Owgan,  Ex- 
Scholar,  f,  C.  D.,  H.  Edwardes,  A.  M., 
T.C.D.,  and  G.  B.  Wheeler,  A.B.,  Ex- 
Scholar  and  first  Senior  Classical  Modera- 
tor, &c.  T.C.D. ;  with  Supplementary 
Notes  on  the  ^neid.  Books  1  to  6,  from 
the  American  Edition  of  Anthon. 

***  The  Notes  in  Galbraith's  Virgil  are 
decidedly  the  best  that  have  been  published, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best 
Critical  Scholars,  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, as,  independent  of  a  body  of  excel- 
lent matter,  they  contain  the  substance  of 
the  best  continental  commentators.  The 
Notes  on  the^neid,  Books  1  to  6,  have  been 
carefully  compared  with  those  of  Anthon, 
(which  are  entirely  elementary),  and  any 
not  in  the  former  edition  have  been  added 
to  the  present,  which  now  embraces  An- 
thonys, and  many  of  a  much  higher  order. 

Sold  in  London  by  Simpkin  and  Co., 
Stationers'  Hall  Court ;  or  Houlston  and 
Stoneman,  Paternoster  Row ;  and  S.  J. 
Maefaeo,  Dublin ;  and  may  be  procured 
by  order  from  all  Booksellers, 
Vol  3,  JSneid  7  to  12,  lately  published. 


AMERICA    and    her    SLAVE 
SYSTEM. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

-  — 

In  12mo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth, 

FIVE  CLUB  SERMONS.    By 
the  Rev.  A.  Gibson,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of 
Ched worth,  Gloucestershire. 

London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
Baily  and  Jones,  Cirencester. 

"  SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT 
SUBJECTS." 

Just  published,  8vo.  No.  X„  price  3s.  6d. 

ON   the    PRINCIPLES  of 
CRIMINAL   LAW. 

W.  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 

Jutt  published,  price  5s.  dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd, 

WINDSOR:    an   Historical 
and    Imaginative   Poem.      By  T. 
Chamberlain. 

London:  Aylottand Jones,  Paternoster 
Row. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Two 
Illustrations,  price  12s. 

PRISON    DISCIPLINE. 

THE  Advantages  of  the  SEPA- 
RATE SYSTEM  of  IMPRISON- 
MENT, as  established  in  the  new  County 
Gaol  of  Reading,  with  a  description  of 
the  former  Prisons,  and  a  detailed  Account 
of  the  Discipline  now  pursued.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Field,  M.A.  Chaplain  to  the 
Gaol. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  Reading : 
R.  Welch,  Market  Place;  Rusher  and 
Johnson,  King  Street. 

NEW    WORKS,  published    by 
E.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street : 
i.  LOVE,  WAR,   and    ADVEN- 
TURE.   Tales  by  H.  Harkness,  3  vols, 
11.  lis.  6d. 

2.  HELEN  STANLEY.  A  Tale, 
by  Matilda  M.  Hats.  Post  8vo.  10s.6d. 

3.  CHURTON'S  ENGLISH 
COUNTY  KALENDAR.     Post  8vo.  9s. 

4.  HAND-BOOK  to  the  LAKES 
of  KILLARNEY ;  with  a  Map  and  Four 
Plates.    2s. 

5.  GETHA  of  the  FOREST.  By 
the  Author  of  Rodenhurst.  3  vols,  price 
11.  lis.  6d. 

6.  LORD  of  BURGHLEY.  A 
Play  in  Five  Acts.   8vo.  3s.  6d. 


i- 
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Albemarle  Street,  April  1846. 

MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  READY. 


1. 

ANEW   HISTORY  of  GREECE.     1.  Legrendary  Greece;  5L  Greciin 
History  to  the  Reign  of  Pcisistratua  at  Athens.     By  George  Grotb,  Esq. 
With  Maps,  2  vols.  8vo.  £h  12s. 

2. 

LIVES  of  the  LORD  CHANCELLORS  of  ENGLAND.  By  Lord 
Campbell.     Second  Edition  of  the  First  Series.     3  vols.  8vo.  £2  28. 

3. 

MILMAN'S  EDITION  of  GIBBON'S  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  With  13  Maps,  6  vdi. 
8vo.  £Z.  3s. 

4. 

KUGLER^S  HAND-BOOK  of  PAINTING-Tbe  GERMAN,  FLEMISH, 
and  DUTCH  SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  A  Ladt.  With  Notes  by  Sir  Edmukd 
Head,  Bart.     Post  8vo.  128. 


THOUGHES  on  ANIMALCULES;  or,  a  Glimpse  at  the  Invisible 
World,  revealed  by  the  Microscope.  By  G.  A.  Mantbll,  LL.D.  With  Cdonred 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  crown  8vo. 

6. 

THE  GEOLOGY  of  RUSSIA  in  EUROPE  and  the  URAL*MOUN- 
TAINS.  By  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  G.C.S.  With  Coloured  Maps,  Sectioos, 
Plates  of  Fossils,  &c.    2  vols.  Royal  4to. 

7. 

MELVILLE'S  FOUR  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  amon^  the  NATIVES 
of  the  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.  Forming  Vol  15  of  *'  Colonial  and  Home  Librmry." 
Post  8vo.  58. 

8. 

VOYAGES  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVENTURE  within  the  ARCTIC 
REGIONS,  from  1818  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart.  Witk 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  Maps,  8vo.  158. 

9. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  CATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS  aninst  tfce 
ERRORS,  CORRUPTIONS,  and  NOVELTIES  of  the  CHURCH  of  ROUE.  By 
Rev.  James  Brodgbn.    8vo.  148. 

10. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  NAVAL  LIFE  and  SERVICES  of  ADMIRAL  SIR 
PHILIP  DURHAM,  G.C.B.    By  His  Nephew.    8vo.  58.  6d. 
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Mr.  Murray* 9  List  of  New  fTorA:*— continued. 


11. 

THE  FAIRY  RING;  a  New  Selection  of  Grimm's  Popular  Tales  and 
Stories,  now  first  rendered  into  English.  By  J.  E.  Taylor.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Richard  Dotlb.     Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  78.  6d.  (J%ut  Ready.) 

12. 

REMARKABLE  CRIMES  and  TRIALS.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  FEURBACH.     By  Lady  Duff  Gordon.    8vo.  128. 

13. 

THE  MARLBOROUGH  DESPATCHES.  Edited  hy  Sib  George 
Murray.    Vols.  IV.  and  V.  With  an  Index,  8vo.  £\,  each. 

14. 

SERMONS.  By  C.  J.  Vadghan,  D.D.  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 
Sto*  12s.  6d. 

16! 

HISTORY  of  GERMANY,  for  SCHOOLS,  on  the  Plan  of  "Mrs. 
Markham's  Histories."    With  Woodcuts,  12mo.  (Nearly  Beady.) 

16. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  PEACE  of  UTRECHT  (1713)  to 
the  PEACE  of  PARIS  (1763).    By  Lord  Mahon.    Vol  4.  A  New  Edition,  Svo.  16s. 

17. 

LIFE  of  LORD  CHANCELLOR  ELDON.  With  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence  and  Anecdote  Book.  By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.  Third  Edition, 
2  Tols.  post  8to.  £\.  Is. 

18. 

LAPPENBERG'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  under  the  ANGLO- 
SAXON  KINGS^     Translated  by  Benjamin  ThoUps,  F.S.A.    2  vols.  8to.  £\.  Is. 

19. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  DAVID  RICARDO ;  including  his 
'*  Political  Economy,"  &c.    With  a  Memoir.    By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.     8vo. 

{Just  Ready.) 
20. 

ON  THE  SANATIVE  INFLUENCE  of  CLIMATE,  with  an  Account 
of  the  best  Places  of  Resort  for  Invalids.  By  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.  M.D.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised,  post  8to.  10s.  6d. 

21. 

THE  MARTYRS  of  SCIENCE ;  or  the  Lives  of  Galileo,  Tytho  Brahe, 
and  Kepler.    By  Sir  David  Briwstbr,  LL.D.    Second  Editien,  fcap.  Svo. 

22. 

PHILOSOPHY  in  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  in  EARNEST  ;  or  the 

First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  Toys  and  Sports 
of  Youth.     Sixth  Edition,  fsap.  Svo.  8s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MRS.   MARCETS  POPULAR  WORKS. 


**  Sound  and  simple  works  for  the  earliest  aget.** — Quarterly  Rbtibw. 


1.  The  Mother'?  Fu^t  Book. 

Reading  made  easy,  and  Spelling-book.    New  Edition,    12[no.  Woodcuts,  18d. 

2.  Willy's  Grammar  :  Interspersed  with  Stories. 

Intended  for  the  use  df  Young  Boys.     New  Edition.     18mo.  2s.  6d. 

3.  Mary's  Grammar :  Interspersed  with  Stories. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  Girls.     7th  Edition.     ISmo.  3s.  6d. 

4.  The  Game  of  Grammar. 

With  a  Book,  shewing  the  Rules.    In  a  box,  or  as  a  post  8vo.  Yolume,  Ss. 

5.  Conversations  on  Language. 

For  Children.     18mo.  48.  6d. 

6.  Lessons  on  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals. 

New  Edition.    18mo.  28. 

7.  Willy's  Stories  for  Children. 

3d  Edition.    ISmo.  2s. 

8.  Willy's  HoUdays : 

Or,  ConTersatlQns  on  different  Kinds  of  Government.     18mo.  2d. 

9.  The  Seasons : 

Stories  for  very  Young  Children.    New  Editions.     4  vols.  18mo.  2d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Winter. 
"    2.  Spring. 

10.  Conversations  on  the  History  of  England. 

2d  Edition,  with  Additions.     ISmo.  5s. 

11.  John  Hopkins's  Notions  of  Pohtical  Economy. 

New  Edition.     12mo.  48.  6d. ;  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

12.  Conversations  on  Political  Economy. 

7th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

13.  Conversations  on  Land  and  Water. 

2d  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  coloured  Map,  58.  6d. 

14.  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

lOth  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Phites,  10s.  6d. 

15.  Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology. 

3d  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  4  Plates,  9fl. 

16.  Conversations  on  Chemistly. 

Ibth  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  148. 


Vol.  3.  Summer. 
**    4.  Autumn. 


**Mrs.  Mare9t*s  works  have  Umg  been  regarded  as  the  bestpopmUnr  Mroditeiitse^ 

the  science  qf  nature.*' — Spectator. 


London  :  Lonoman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Lonc^mans. 
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ANTHON'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD. 
Bound  in  Roan,  7s.  6d. 

HOMER'S  ILIAD;  being  the 
First  Three  Books  according  to 
the  ordinary  text,  and  also  with  the  resto- 
ration of  the  DiGAMMA ;  to  which  are 
appended  English  Notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, a  Metrical  Index,  and  Homeric 
Glossary,  hy  Charles  Anthon,  D.D. 
A  New  Edition,  by  Benjamin  Dayies, 
Ph.D.  Lips. 

Also,  New  Editions  of  Anthon's  Books. 

ANTHON'S  HORACE,  with 
English  Notes.     By  Botd.     7s.  6d. 

ANTHON'S  SALLUST,  with 
English  Notes.     By  Boyd.     12mo.  5s. 

ANTHON'S  CICERO'S  ORA- 
TIONS,  with  English  Notes.  By  Boyd. 
12mo.  6s. 

ANTHON'S  GREEK  READER, 
with  English  Notes.  By  Boyd.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

ANTHON'S  CESAR'S  COM- 
MENTARIES,  with  Maps  and  Plates.  6s. 

ANTHONYS  GREEK  GRAM- 
MAR. By  Dr.  Major,  King's  College. 
12mo.  48. 

ANTHON'S  GREEK  PRO- 
SODY. By  Dr.  Major,  King's  College, 
12ino.  2s.  6d. 

ANTHON'S  LATIN  GRAM- 
MAR. By  Rev.  W.  Hayes,  King's 
College.  12mo.  4s. 

London :  printed  for  Thomas  Tegg,  and 
may  be  procured  by  order  of  all  Book- 
sellers. 


EIGHTEENTH  AND  CHEAP  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  in  one  volume  12mo. 
with  Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts, 
price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

"IVTARRATIVE  of  a  MISSION  of 

1.1  ENQUIRY  to  the  JEWS,  from  the 

Church  of  Scotland,  in  1839.  By  the  Rev. 

R.   M.   M'Cheyne,  late  of  St  Peter's 

Dundee;  and  the  Rev.  Andw.  A.  Bonar, 

of  Collace. 

"We  have  enjoyed  no  travels  in  Palestine 
like  these,  and  we  have  read  many;  for  it  is 
one  beauty  of  this  book  that  none  other  has 
discoursed  so  sweetly  and  lovinfflyof  that  land 
which  once  overflowed  with  milk  and  honey, 
j  So  much  of  the  Bible  breathes  in  it— it  is  so 
I  c»1m  and  peaceful,  so  reverential  and  believing, 
I  that  though  we  had  not  known  the  writers,  we 
are  sure  we  would  have  loved  their  Book."— 
J^resbyterian  Review. 

Edinburgh  :  William  White  and  Co. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.;  and  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 


CLASSICAL  WORKS, 

Hitherto  published  by  Mr.  Priestley,  High 
Holborn,  now  published,  by  Assignment, 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

RBINHARDT'S  TERENCE. 
With  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Dr. 
D.  B.  HrcKiB.  2d.  Edition.  12mo.  9s.  6d. 

ANTHON'S  CiESAR.  From 
Oudendorp's  Text.  With  Notes  and  In- 
dexes.    3d  E^tion.     12mo.  4s.  6d. 

ANTHON'S  CICERO.  From  Emesti's 
Text.  With  Commentary,  Notes,  and 
Indexes.    3d  Edition.     12mo.  6s. 

ANTHON'S  SALLUST.  With  Com- 
mentary, Notes,  and  Indexes.  8th 
Edition.     12mo.  5s. 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  PARKER'S  PRO- 
GRESSIVE EXERCISES  in  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION.  14th  Edition.  12mo. 
Is.  6d. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green»  and 
Longmans. 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 
HER  MAJESTY  AND  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


M 


R.  LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND 

BARONETAGE  for  1846, 
Is  now  published* 
With  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  and 
all  the  New  Creations.  Corrected  through- 
out  by  the  Nobility. 

"  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former 
works  ^^^~Tiwet 

"  Mr.  Lodge's  '  Peerage*  must  supersede  all 
other  works  of  the  kind  for  two  reasons  :  first, 
it  is  on  a  better  plan ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better 
excoted.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of 
modern  works  on  the  subject."— Spectator. 

Saunders  and  Otley,  Publishers,  Con- 
dnit-Street. 


NOAD'S  CHEMISTRY. 

TWELVE  LECTURES  on  CHE- 
MISTRY, including  its  applications 
in  Agriculture  and  the  Analysis  of  Organic 
and  Inorganic  Compounds,  illustrated  by 
106  Woodcuts.  By  Henrt  M.  Noad, 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  &c..  Member  of 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  author 
of  •*  Lectures  on  Electricity."  One  Vol. 
8vo.  12s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"A  most  excellent  work  "—ChenUtt. 

<*  Great  attention  is  paid  to  Analytical  Che- 
mistry :  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  very  well 
discussed. "—  Chemical  Gazette, 

"  Besides  being  exceedingly  clear  and  judi- 
cious in  the  matter,  it  appears  with  alf  the 
advantages  of  a  careful  and  even  elegant 
typoeraphy."— Pro/«#*<w  Oraham,  tf  the 
London  Univertity. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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^tXtn  tmott^  in  eccXfiUi^iituX  9.ittmmu 

(chiefly  recent  publications). 


I. 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE'S  ARRANGEMENT  of  the 

CHURCH  SERVICES;  with  Sermons  for  Sundays.  The  Domestic  Liturgy  «wl 
Family  Chaplam.  Post  4to.  2l8. ;  calf  lettered,  31s.  6d. ;  bound  in  morocco,  with 
goflfered  edges,  by  Hayday,  508. 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  HARTWELL  HORNE'S  INTRO- 

DUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES.  New  Edition^  revised  and  corrected.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  63s. ; 
calf  half -extra,  £b,  by  Hayday. 

III. 

^rhe  late  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  SERMONS,  preached 

at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  several  other  Churches.     8vo.  12s. 

Dr.  G.  WEIL'S  BIBLICAL  LEGENDS  of  the  MUSSUL- 

MANS.  The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud.  Translated  from  the  GermAH,  witk 
occasional  Notes.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  C.  C.  J.  BUNSEN'S  ENQUIRY  into  the  PROSPECTS, 

CONSTITUTION,  and  IMPORT  of  the  CHURCH  of  the  FUTURE  ;  with  cspecU 
Reference  to  the  Church  of  Prussia.    Translated  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Bkrnats.    Poft  8vo. 

[Ju9t  remijf, 

Mr.  S.  LAING'S  NOTES  on  RONGE  and  CZERSKI'S 

SCHISM  from  the  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  instituted  in  October,  1844. 

Second  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

VII. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  PITMAN'S  COURSE  of  SERMONS  od 

SUBJECTS  comprised  in  the  BOOK  of  PSALMS.    Abridged  from  Eminent  Diviaes. 
8vo.  [Just  rtmd§. 

VIII. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  JEBB'S   LITERAL  TRANSLATION 

of  the  BOOK  of  PSALMS ;  intended  to  illustrate  their  Poetical  and  Moral  Stmctnt. 
With  Dissertations  on  their  Authorship,  &c.     8vo.  [/»  ihepreu. 

IX. 

Bishop  TOMLINE'S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STIT)! 

of  the  BIBLE;    being  the  First  Portion  of  the  Elements  of  Christian  Tteobg;. 
Twentieth  Edition,     Fcp.  8vo.  58.  6d. 

X. 

The  LIEE  EVERLASTING.     By  Rev.  John  Whitlit, 

D.D.  Rector  of  Ballymackey,  and  Chancellor  of  Kill^oe.    8vo.  98. 

The   Rev.  Dr.   WALTER    FARQUHAR    HOOK'S 

COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  PASSION  WEEK.     The  Last  Days  of  Our  Locd'i 

Ministry.    Fourth  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo.  68. 

XII. 

The  Rev.   THOMAS   HARTWELL    HORNE'S   COM- 

PENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.     StPenU 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  9s. 


J  
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WoBKS  IS  Ecclesiastical  History — continued, 

XIII. 

The  Rev.  CANON  TATE'S  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY 

of  the  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  ST.  PAUL.    With  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina,  in  a 
more  correct  fornii  subjoined.     8vo.  with  Map,  13s. 

XIV. 

Bishop    HORSLEY'S   BIBLICAL   CRITICISM  on 

the  FIRST  FOURTEEN  HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  and  on  the  First  Nine  Prophetical 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.     Second  Edition,     2  vols.  6vo.  SOs. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  BOOK  of  PSAXiMS.    Translated  from  the  Hebrew.     With 

Notes.     Fourth  Edition,     8vo.  12s. 

XV. 

The  Rev.   EDWARD    COOPER'S    PRACTICAL    and 

FAMILIAR  SERMONS.     New  Edition,     7  vols.  12mo.  388.    Vols.  I  to  4,  20s. ; 

Vols.  5  to  7,  6s.  each. 

XVI. 

The  Rev.  EDWARD    COOPER'S    SERMONS,  chiefly 

designed  to  illustrate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     Seventh  Edition. 

2  vols.  I2mo.  lOs. 

XVII. 

The    Rev.     WILLIAM     TROLLOPE'S     ANALECTA 

THE0L06ICA.     A  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.     New  Editum,     2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

*^*  This  work  is  in  the  list  of  books  agreed  upon  by  a  Committee  of  Bishops  in 
Ireland,  assisted  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
recommended  by  the  Primate  of  Ireland  to  candidates  for  examination  for.  the  ministry 

of  the  church. 

XVIII. 

Bishop    TOMLINE'S    ELEMENTS    of    CHRISTIAN 

THEOLOGY.      Designed   principally  for  the  use  of  "Young   Students  in   Divinity. 
Fourteenth  Edition^  with  Additions  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Stbbbino.     2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


ARNOLD'S  GREEK  PROSE  C0MP6SITI0N—SIXTH  EDITION. 
In  8vo.  price  5s.  6d.  the  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  revised,  of 

A  PRACTICAL   INTRODUCTION    to  GREEK  PROSE    COM- 
POSITION.   By  Thomas  Kbrcheter  Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 

*^*  This  work,  which  is  nearly  on  OUendorfTs  Plan,  consists  of  a  Greek  Sjrntax, 
founded  on  Buttman's,  and  easy  Sentences  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  after  given 
JSzamples,  and  with  given  Word^.  It  is  now  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Public 
Schools. 

A  GREEK  READING  BOOK,  adapted  to  the  Exercises,  and  a 
Second  Part  of  the  present  Work,  including  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles, 
are  in  the  press. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  ACCIDENCE.     With 

Easy  Exercises  and  Vocabulary.     3d  Edition,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  168 — April  1846.  f 


y 


Just  published,  price  Is. 

CANON  SCHMID'S  TALES, 
Part  8.— Containing  "  LEWIS  the 
LITTLE  EMIGRANT,"  and  "  THE 
DUMB  GIRL." 

Parts  1  ta  4  may  be  had  in  One  Volume, 
post  8vo.,  fancy  cloth.  Seven  Illustrations, 
4s.  6d. 

On  ist  of  April,  Parts  5  to  8,  will 
be  ready,  bound  in  One  Volume,  to  match 
the  above,  price  48.  6d.  with  Eight  Illus- 
rations. 

*^*  The  Series  will  be  completed  in 
Twelve  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or,  in  Three  Vols, 
price  13s.  6d. 

Dublin  :  published  by  James  Duffy,  10, 
Wellington  Quay.  London :  by  Richard- 
son and  Son,  172,  Fleet  Street,  and  Derby. 

Published  this  day,  in  post  8vo,  cloth 
price  5s. 

LETTERS  OF  JOHN  HUSS, 
written  during  his  Exile  and  Im- 
prisonment, with  Martin  Luther's 
Preface  :  and  containing  a  general  view 
of  the  works  of  Huss.  By  Emilb  db 
Bonnechosb,  Author  of  "  The  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  &c..  Translated 
by  Campbell  Mackenzie,  B.A.  Trinity 

College,  Dublin. 

"  This  is  a  very  interestinji:  publication,  and 
wiQ  throw  new  light  on  the  character  of  the 
great  Bohemian  Reformer." 

"  John  Huss  is  the  hero  among  reformers 
who  flourished  before  the  Reformation.  Rome 
may  cast  anathemas,  and  Tractarianism  may 
fling  sneers  at  him,  but  he  remains,  never- 
theless, worthy  of  that "  hero  worship,"  or  ad- 
miration of  his  character,  and  sympathy  for  his 
fate,  which  all  unprejudiced  men  are  prepared 
to  pay  him.  The  liters  before  us  are  the  more 
valuable  for  their  never  having  been  intended 
to  meet  the^  public  eye."— CAurcA  and  State 
Gazette,  

Just  published,  in  12mo.  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  5s.,  or  if  in  extra  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  58  6d. 

JANE  BOUVERIE  ;  or  PROS- 
PERITY and  ADVERSITY.  By 
Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of 
"  Modem  Accomplishments,''  **  Modem 
Society,"  "Scotland  and  the  Scotch," 
"HiU  and  Valley,"  "Holiday  House," 
"  Charles  Seymoor,"  &c.  &c. 

**  StiU  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find."— Go/d*mi7A. 
"The  warm  testimony  we  are  ready  to  give 
to  the  excellence  of  this  little  volume  is  scarcely 
needed  to  secure  its  wide  circulation.  Tliere 
is  so  much  good  sense,— so  much  real  philo- 
sophy,—so  much  wit,— and  such  sound  religi- 
ous principles  inftised  throughout  its  pages, 
that  a  perusal  of  it  is  most  refreshing."- 
Churek  and  State  Qaztte, 

Edinburgh  :  William  Whyte  and  Co., 
Booksellers  to  the  Que^n  Dowager. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 


Just  published,  8vo.  price  Ss  6d. 

PROTECTION    to    HOME    IN-  '. 
DUSTRY  :  some  cases  of  its  advan-   | 
tages  considered ;  being  the  substance  of  1 
TWO    LECTURES  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  1840,   by    Isaac 
Butt,  Esq.  LL.D.  formerly  Professor  of  . 
Political   Economy  in  the  University  of  i 
Dublin.     With  an  Appenoix,  containinjr 
Dissertations  on  some  points  connected   i 
with  the  subject. 

Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith.     London : 
Longman   and   Co.,   and  J.  W.   Pirker,  | 
West  Strand.  ' 


NEW  WEEKLY  PERIODICAL. 


On  Saturday,  the  4  th  of  April,  was  com- 
menced to  be  cont-nued  weeklv.  Sixteen 
pages  Foolscap  Quarto,  price  3d. 

THE  TOPIC,  an  entirely  Origiinal 
Periodical  :  each  number  being  an 
Article  by  an  eminent  writer,  up  n  tlie 
prevailing  Topic  of  the  Day. 

.  The  object  of  "  Tlie  Topic"  is  to  fur- 
nish one  article  each  week  of  the   same 

■kind  that  the  established  Reviews  do 
quarterly ;  and  to  fulfil  this  object,  anthofs, 
whose  talents  have  already  been  acknow- 
ledged in  such  mediums,  will  altemmtdy 
provide  the  requsite  Essay. 

The  TOPIC  OF  THE  DAY  will  thu 
be  analysed,  expounded,  and  examined 
with  the  most  searching  investigation,  and 
to  the  fullest  extent,  by  the  most  com- 
petent writers,  at  the  precise  momtni  ^ 
its  greatest  interest  to  the  public. 

All  subjects,  successively,  win  cove 
within  its  limits, — the  projectsof  the  great- 
est statesmen,  the  works  of  first-cbes 
authors, — in  fact,  all  that  is  eminent  eitlKr 
in  Philosophy,  Science.  Art,  or  Literatsre, 
or  interesting  in  political  and  social  events. 

No.  1.  THE  INDIAN  WAIL 

No.  2.  THE  TARIFF. 

No.  3.  THE  OREGON  QUESTIOX. 

Each  article  being  copyright,  any 
unfair  appropriation  will  be  resisted  bj  re- 
sorting to  the  protection  afforded  bj  tht 
last  Copyright  Act. 

Israed  in  Weekly  Numbers,  Monthly 
Parts,  and  Half-yearly  Volnroes  bouud  \m 
cloth. 

Published,  for  the  Proprieton,  by 
C.  Mitchell,  Red  lion  Court,  Fket 
Street,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Bookadkn 
and  Newsmen. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

Published  in  London,  the  6th  and  20th  of  each  Month. 


SOLD    BY 


BARTHES  AND  LOWELL,  14,  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 

BAILLIERE,  219,  REGENT  STREET. 


1^^^  V^r^^^ 


Each  t^umber,  3». :  The  Annual  Subscription,  £2,  8*. 


The  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,  established 
immediately  after  the  revolution  of  July,  has 
already  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  ntteen 

{rears;  dnring  which  period  it  has  attained, 
)y  successive  improvements  and  persevering 
efforts,  a  position  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
French  periodical. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  names  of 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  Revue  dee 
Deux  Alonaes,  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
most  brilliant  prospects  are  opened  before  it. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  it  reckons  amons^t 
its  contributors— MM.  Victor  Cousin,  Vifle- 
main,  Baron  de  Barante,  Rossi,  Comte  Alexis 
de  Saint-Priest,  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  Comte 
Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  Comte  Mathieu  de  la  Re- 
dorte,  De  Gasparin,  etc. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  MM.  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  De  R^musat,  A.  de  Lamartme, 
Baron  Baude,  Billault,  Vicomte  L.  de  Carn^, 
Saint-Marc  Giranlin,  Michel  Chevalier,  D. 
Nisard,  Thiers,  Vivien,  L.  Vitet,  etc. 

In  the  Inetitut,  the  CoUige  de  France,  and 
the  UiUvereiie,  MM.  Ampere,Phiiar^te  Chasles, 
Letronne.  Libri,  Mignet,  P.  Mdrim^e,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Cfh.  Magnin,  Augustin  Thierry,  Ler- 
minier,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Flourens,  Is.  Geoffroy 
Saiute-Hilaire,  Mune-Kd  wards,  Rauul-Ro- 
chelte,  Emile  Saisset,  Jules  Simon,  etc. 

In  addition  to  this  phalanx  of  literary  talent 
belonging  to  the  Parhament,  the  Jnstitut,  and 
the  University,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  young  and  rising  generation  who  have 
already  acquired  fame  m  poetry,  literature, 
science^  or  the  line  arts.  For  a  long  time, 
among  these  we  could  reckon  George  Sand, 
whose  best  and  earliest  works  made  their  tirst 
appearance  in  our  pages,  as  it  has  constantly 
been  the  object  of  the  R^evue  to  bring  forward 
every  new  writer  of  promise  or  eminence,  and 
to  direct  his  steps  in  the  way  his  predecessors 
have  so  successfully  trodden  before  him. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  description  are 
MM.  Alfred  de  Musset,  Jules  Sandeau,  Gustave 
Planche,  Henri  Heine,  ITi.  Gautier,  Saint- 
Ren6  Taillandier,' Henri  Blaze,  Marmier,  Ldon 
Faucher,  Armand  Lefebvre,  A.  de  Quartrefages, 
L.  Peisse,  Paulin  Limayrac,  F.  Mercey,  Th. 
Pavie,  John  Lemoinne,  Ch.  de  Mazade,  etc. 

The  Revue  is  published  in  24  Parts  per 
aimum,  viz.  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month, 
in  PariSj  in  ronai  octavo  numbers  of  2U0  pages. 

ler  Janvier. 

Le  Cadet  de  Colobri^res,  par  Mme.  Charles 
Reybaud. 

Voyage  au  Soudan,  du  cheikh  Mohammed- 
el-Tounsy,  par  M.  Th.  Pavie. 

Ab^lard,  de  M.  de  Rdmusat,  par  M.  Jules 
Simon. 

Franz  Coppola,  par  Hans  Werner. 

Un  Voyage  en  Orient,  par  M.  A.  de  Lamartine. 

La  Derni^re  Crise  Minist^rielie  en  Angle- 
terre,  par  M.  L^n  Faucher. 

De  la  Convention  du  29  Mai  1845  sur  le  Droit 
de  Visite,  par  Le  Comte  Mathieu  de  la  Redorte. 

Chronique  de  la  Quiuzaine.— Histoire  poli- 
tique. 

Du  Fondement  de  la  Morale,  par  M.  Victor 
Cousin. 

15me  Janvier. 

Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  Thomas  Carlyle,  par  M.  Philar^te  Chasles. 

Les  Enfans  Trouv^s,  par  M.  Alphonse  £s- 
quiros. 


Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  Comte  de 
Malmesbury,  par  John  Lemoinne. 

Le  Cadet  de  Colobri  feres. —Derni^re  Partie, 
par  Mme.  Charles  Reybaud. 

Mademoiselle  ATsse,  par  M.  Sainte-Beuve. 

Poetes  Mo<lemes  de  I'Espagne.— Le  Due  de 
Rivas,  par  M.  Charles  de  Mazade. 

Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine.— Histoire  Poli- 
tique. 

ler  Fevrier. 

M^anges  Philosophlques  et  Religieux,  de  M. 
Bordas-Demoulin.— Les  Evangiles,  traduction 
nouvelle  de  M.  F.  Lamennais,  par  M.  Lermi- 
nier. 

Guillaume  de  Schlegel.par  M.  Galusky. 
Le  Chateau  Bouret,  par  M.  L^on  Gozlan. 
Etudes  sur  rAntiquit<5.— Aristarque,  par  M. 
Egger. 

L'Allemagne  du  Present.— Lettres  a  M.  le 
Prmce  de  Mettemich.— I. 

LeClubdes  Hachichins,  par  M.  Thdophile 
Gautier. 

Acad^mie  Fran^aise.  —  Reception  de  M. 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Discoors.de  M.  le  Mol^,  par 
M.  Sainte-Beuve. 

,  Chronique  de  hi  Quinzaine.— Histoire  Poli- 
tique. 

Revue  Litt^raire. 

15me  Fevrier. 

L'Aaragon  pendant  la  Guerre  Civile,  par  M. 
Gustave  d'Alaux. 

Derniers  Travaux  publics  en  France  sur  Kant, 
Fichte,  SchelUug  et  Hegel,  par  M.  Emile 
Saisset. 

Documens  Nouveaux  sur  Oliver  Cromwell.— 

II.  par  M.  Philar^te  Chasles. 

Souvenirs  d*un  Naturaliste.— Les  Cdtes  de 
Sicile,  par  M.  A.  de  Quatrefages. 

La  Ligue  Auglaise  en  1846,  pai'  M.  Won 
Faucher. 

Pastorates,  Po^es,  par  M.  Emile  Augier. 

Revue  Musicale. 

Chronique  de  hi  Quinzaine.— Histoire  Poli- 
tique. 

ler  Mars. 

L'Allemage  du  Present.— Lettres  k  M.  le 
Prince  de  Mettemich.— I L 

Mile,  de  Scud^ry,  par  M.  Eugfene  Despois. 

De  PAgitation  Industrielle  et  de  I'Organisa- 
tion  du  Travail,  par  M.  A.  Audiganne. 

La  Com^die  Politique  en  Allemagne  (Les 
Couches  Politiqnes,  de  M.  Pmtz),  par  M. 
Saint-Ren^  Tailland/er.  '*  ^ 

Documens  Nouveaux  sur  Oliver  Cromwell.— 

III.  par  M.  Ph.  Chasles. 

De  la  Marine  de  la  France  en  1846,  par  M. 
L.  Reybaud, 

La  Pause  Conversion,  on  Bon  Sang  ne  peut 
Mentir.— Proverbe,  jpar  M.  Theophile  Gautier. 

Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine.— Histoire  Poli- 
tique. 

15me  Mars. 

Fdnelon,  ses  Ecrits  Politiques,  Religieux  et 
Litt^raires,  par  M.  Nisard. 

Les  Enfans  Trouv^.— Deuxifeme  Partie,  par 
M.  Alphonse  Esquiros. 

La  Bibliothfeque  Royale  et  les  Biblioth^ues 
Publiques,  par  M.  Ch.  Louandre. 

Du  Commerce  Extdrieur  de  la  France  en 
1846,  par  M.  Ch.  Coquelin. 

M.  Mi^net,  par  M.  Sainte-Beuve. 

La  Conjuration  du  Panslavisme  et  Plnsurrec- 
tion  Polonaise,  par  M.  Cyprien  Robert. 

Chronique  de  la  Quinzaine.— Histoire  Poli- 
tique. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  DVRDVe  184S, 

BY  MR.  VAN  VOORST. 


ANSTED'S (Prof.)  GEOLOGISTS 
TEXT-BOOK ;  a  Book  of  Reference 
for  the  Student.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ANSTED'S  GEOLOGY,  as  a  Branch 
of  Education.     8vo.  Is. 

ANSTED'S  SYLLABUS  of  LEC- 
TURES on  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
8vo.  Is. 

BLOOMFIELU'S  FARMER'S  BOY, 
and  other  Poems,  with  13  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. ;  or  large  paper,  158. 

BRODIE'S  (P.  B.,  M.A.)  HISTORY 
of  the  FOSSIL  INSECTS  in  the  Secon- 
dary  Rocks  of  England ;  with  1 1  Plates. 
8vo.  9s. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  FOSSIL  MAM- 
MALI  A  and  BIRDS  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    4 to.  2 Is. 

DOUBLEDAY'S  (Henry)  NOMEN- 
CLATURE of  BRITISH  BIRDS,  for 
labelUng  Birds  or  Eggs.  8vo.  sewed, 
Is.  6d. 

DRUMMOND'S  (Dr.)  FIRST  STEPS 
to  ANATOMY.  12mo,  with  Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 


GROTIUS'      INTRODUCTION    to  , 
DUTCH    JURISPRUDENCE,     trans-  i 
lated  by  Ch.  Herbert,  Advocate,  BritiJi 
Guiana.     Royal  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

HERBERT'S  (Charles)  DUTCH  EX- 
ECUTORS'  GUIDE.  Small  4to.  78.  6d.  r 

HASLAM(Wm.,B.A.)PERRANZA.  ■ 
BULGE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Oratory  ' 
of  St.  Piran  in  the  Sands.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

JONES'S  (Prof.  T.  Rymer)  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  of  ANIMALS.  VoL  1, 
with  105  Illustrations.    Post  8 yd.  12s. 

PALEY'S  (Frederick  A.,  M.A.)  MA- 
NUAL of  GOTHIC  MOULDINGS,  fl-  ' 
lustrated  by  nearly  500  Examples.     8to. 
7s.  6d. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL  SOCIETY.  Part  2,  Royal 
8vo.  7s.  Gd.  sewed. 

YARRELL'S  (Wm.)  HISTORY  of 
BRITISH  BIRDS.  2d  Edition.  SVob. 
8vo.  with  535  Illustrations.  8to.  price 
jf4.  14s.  6d. 

YARRELL'S  SUPPLEMENT  to  the 
First  Edition.  6vo.  2s.  6d;  royal  8fo. 
5s. ;  imp.  8vo.  78.  6d. 


Works  published  prior  to  1843. 


ANSTED'S  GEOLOGY;  Introduc- 
tory, Descriptive,  and  PracticaL  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  very  many  Illustrations,  £2. 2s.* 

BABINGTON'S  MANUAL  of  BRI- 
TISH BOTANY.     12mo.  9s. 

BAPTISMAL  FONTS.  A  Series  of 
125  Engravings  of  Fonts,  with  Descrip- 
tions.   8vo.  21s. 

BEALE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 
the  SPERM  WHALE.    Post  8vo.  12s. 

BELL'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
QUADRUPEDS ;  including  the  Cetacea. 
8vo.  28s.* 

BEVAN  on  the  HONEY  BEE.  2dEdi. 
tion,  lOs.  6d. 

BOCCIUSon  the  MANAGEMENT  of 
FRESH-WATER  FISH.     Svo.  5s. 

BONAPARTE'S  LIST  of  the  BIRDS 
of  Europe  and  North  America.    8vo.  5s. 

BOWERBANK'S  HISTORY  of  the 
FOSSIL  FRUITS  and  SEEDS  of  the 
LONDON   CLAY.     Parti,  royal  8  vo. 

168.* 


CATALOGUE  of  BRITISH  VERTE- 
BRATED  ANIMALS,  derived  froa 
Bell's  British  Quadrupeds  and  Rkf- 
tiles,  and  Yarrell's  Britisb  Biebs 
and  Fishes  ;  for  labels.     Svo.  2s.  6<L 

DOMESTIC  SCENES  in  GREEN- 
LAND  and  ICELAND.  16mo.  d.  2s.  6d. 

FORBES'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
STARFISHES.     Svo.  15s.* 

GARNER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY 
of   the  County  of   STAFFORD.     8v«. 

with  many  Illustrations,  2 la. 

GOSSE'S  CANADIAN  NATURAL- 
IST.    Post  Svo.  44  lUustratioDs,  12s.* 

JESSE'S  ANGLER'S  RAMBLES. 
Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

JONES'S  GENERAL  OULINE  of 
the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  and  Maul 
of  Comparative  Anatomy.     Svo.  3Ss. 

MORRIS'S  CATALOGUE  of  BRI- 
TISH  FOSSILS.     Svo.  lOs. 

MOULE'S   HERALDRY  of    FISH. 

Svo.  21s.* 


MR,  VAN  VOOBST'S  LI  ST- continued. 


NEWMAN'S  HISTORY  of  IN- 
SECTS.     8vo.  12s.* 

NEWMAN'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
FERNS  and  ALLIED  PLANTS.  2d 
Edition.     8vo.  258.* 

OWEN  on  the  SKELETON  of  an 
EXTINCT  GIGANTIC  SLOTH.  4to. 
;e:i.  123.  Gd. 

PALEY'S  CHURCH  RESTORERS: 

a  Tale.     Fcp.  8vo.  48.  6d. 

SELBY'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
FOREST  TREES.     8vo.  588.* 

TULK  and  HENFREY'S  ANATO- 
MICAL MANIPULATION.   Fcp.  8vo. 

98.* 


VICAR  (THE)  of  WAKEFIELD. 
With  32  Designs  by  W.  Mulrbady,  R.A, 
Square  8vo.  2Is.;  or  368.  morocco. 

WARD  on  the  GROWTH  of  PLANTS 
in  closely -glazed  Cases.     8vo.  5s. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 
SELBORNE.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jbn\  ns,  M.A.,  &c. 
12md.  78.  6d.* 

YARRELL'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
FISHES.  2d  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  ^3. 
— Supplement  to  the  First  Edition, 
8vo.  7s.  6d. ;  royal  8vo.  15s. ;  imperial 
8vo.  228.  6d. — Paper  on  the  Growth  of 
the  Salmon  in  Fresh  Water,  with  six 
coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Fish  of  the 
Natural  Size.     12s.  sewed. 


In  course  of  Pablication. 


BELL'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
CRUSTACEA.  In  Parts,  at  2s.  6d. ;  or 
large  paper,  5s.* 

HEWITSON'S  EGGS  of  BRITISH 
BIRDS.     In  Monthly  Parts,  at  28.  6d.* 

INSTRUMENTA  ECCLESIAS- 

TICA.  Edited  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 

Society.     4to.  in  Parts,  2s.  6d.*  I 

The  Works  marked  thus  (*) 


OWEN'S  HISTORY  of  BRITISH 
FOSSIL  MAMMALIA.  In  Parts,  at 
2s.  6d. ;  or  large  paper,  5s.* 

SHARPENS  WINDOWSoftl^eDECO- 
RATIVE  PERIOD.  In  Parts,  at  2s.  Gd.* 

JOHNSTON'S  HISTORY  of  BUI- 
TISH  ZOOPHYTES.  2d  Ed.  InMonthly 
Parts,  2s.' 6d.  each. — Part  i  on  Feb.  1st. 

have  numerotis  Illustrations. 


JOHN  VAN  VOOKST,  1,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


SECOND  VOLUME  OF  MR.  EVANS'S  SERMONS. 
In  small  8vo.  price  6s.  the  Second  Volume  of 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Hever- 
sham,  Westmoreland.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Evans,  B.D.,  Vicar ;  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Author  of  •*  The  Rectory  of  Vaiehead," 
**  Bishopric  of  Souls,'*  &c. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 
V0LUM;E  the  FIRST.     2d  Edition,  63. 

Also,  by  the  eame  Ap.thor, 

1.  THE  BISHOPRIC  of  SOULS.    3d  Edition,  68. 

2.  A  DAY  in  the  SANCTUARY.    4i,  6J. 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
In  1  vol.  I2mo.  (containing  736  closely  printed  pa-^es),  price  12s. 

AMANUALofCOUNCILSofthe  HOLY  CATHOLICK  CHURCH, 
comprising  the  Substance  of  the  most  Remarkable  and  Important  Canons  : 
alphabetically  arranged.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Landon,  M.A.  late  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
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IMPORTANT  GEOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


MCCULLOCH'S  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and 

HISTORICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  WORLD.     New  Edition.     2  vols.  8?o.  6  Ui^ 
Maps,  £i. 

Supplement  to  the  former  Edition,  58. 

HUGH  MURRAY'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  GEOGRA- 

PHY.     Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth.     New  Edition.    8  vo.  82  Maps, 
1,000  Woodcuts,  £3. 

III.  I 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  i 

ATLAS  of  Fifty- three  Coloured  Maps,  on  Colombier  Paper.     Folded  in  half,  £9,  98.;  * 
full  size  of  the  Maps,  j^lO. 

A  SYSTEM  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY,  from  the  most 

recent  Sources  ;  founded  on  the  Works  of  Malte-Brun  and  fialbi.     With  namerous  Su- 
tistical  Tables.     8vo.  30s. 

The  Rev.  CHARLES  FORSTER'S  HISTORICAL  GEO- 

6RAPHY  of  ARABIA;    or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.     2  vob. 
Uvo.  308. 

Dr.   F.   PARROT'S   ASCENT  of  MOUNT    ARARAT. 

Forming  Vol.  1  of  Mr.  Cooley's  Series,  "  The  World  Surveyed  in  the  XlXth  Century." 
8vo.  Woodcuts,  14s. 

vir. 

ADOLPH    ERMAN'S    TRAVELS   through    SIBERIA. 

Forming  the  2d  Work  of  Mr.  Cooley's  Series,   "The  World  Surveyed  in  the  XlXtk 
Century."     2  vols.  8vo.  [/»  the  prt*9, 

VIII. 

The  ORDNANCE  MAPS,  and  PubUcations  of  the  Geological 

Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

*jk*  Catalogue  of  the  Completed  Maps.     8vo.  with  Index  Map,  3d. 

Bishop  BUTLER'S  SKETCH  of  MODERN  and  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY.     New  Edition.    8vo.  98. ;  bound,  lOs. 

Bishop  BUTLER'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN  and 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,      f  orty-five  coloured  Maps,  with  Indices.     New  Ediiim. 
corrected.     4 to.  24s. 

Bishop  BUTLER'S  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  with  Index.     New  Edition,  corrected.     8vo.  12s. 

Bishop  BUTLER'S  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  with  Index.     New  Edition,  corrected.     8vo.  12s. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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CRABB'S  GERMAN  DIALOGUES. 

Ninth  edition,  enlarged  and  correctedi 
12nio.  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

ELEMENTS  of  GERMAN  and 
ENGLISH  CONVERSATION  on 
FAMILIAR  SUBJECTS.  By  G.  Crabb. 

With  additions  and  correctionSi  by  Adol- 
pHus  Beunays,  Ph.  D.  &c. 

Seventh  edition,  12mo.  6s.  cloth, 
EXTRACTS  from  the  BEST  GER- 
MAN  AUTHORS!  with  the  English 
words  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  a 
dictionary  at  the  end  translating  into 
English.  By  George  Crabb.  Seventh 
edition,  revised  and  much  improved  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Tiarks,  Ph.  D. 

Longman  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ; 
Dulau  and  Co. ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. ;  F.  and  J.  Rivington ;  Houlston  and 
Stoneman  ;  Souter  and  Law  ;  D.  Nutt ; 
and  J.  Green. 

HUTTON'S  MATHEMATICAL 
WORKS,  BY  DAVIS. 

HUTTON'S     MATHEMATI- 
CAL   TABLES.       Royal  8vo., 
tenth  edition,  18s.  boards. 

Also,  recently  published,  by  the  same 
proprietors,  new  editions  of 

HUTTON»S  COURSE  of  MA- 
THEMATICS, completely  revised  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Davis,  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  Twelth  edition,  2  vols,  demy 
8vo.  price  12s.  each,  boards. 

The  Coarse,  in  two  yolames,  now  in- 
cludes all  the  latest  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries in  this  branch  of  science.  The 
teachers  who  may  prefer  the  older  methods 
can  have  the  eleventh  edition,  as  heretofore, 
a  few  copies  still  remaining  on  hand. 

DAVIES'S  SOLUTIONS  of  the 
PRINCIPAL  of  HUTTON'S  MATHE- 
MATICS.    In  8vo.  £1.  48.  boards. 

HUTTON'S  ARITHMETIC. 
12mo.  5s.  bound.  , 

HUTTON'S  COMPENDIOUS 
MEASURER.     12mo.  4s.  6d.  bound. 

A  KEY  to  the  SAME.  12mo. 
58.  bound. 

L*ondon  :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. ; 
J.  M.  Richardson ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ; 
Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Newman  and  Co. ; 
<Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  F.  and  J. 
Rivington ;  Allen  and  Co. ;  Sherwood  and 
Co  :  Souter  and  Law ;  Cowie  and  Co. ; 
Capes  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ; 
Harvey  and  Darton ;  H.  Washboume ; 
Houlston  and  Stoneman ;  T.  Bumpus ;  C. 
Dolman ;  J.  Green  ;  Darton  and  Clarke  ; 
and  G.  Routledge.  Oxford :  J.  Parker, 
Cambridge :  J.  and  J.  Deighton.  Edin- 
burgh :  Maclachlan  and  Stewart. 


Now  ready,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  cloth  lettered, 
price  £l .  4s. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 
THOMAS  A  BECKET,  now  first 
gathered  from  the  Contemporary  His- 
torians. By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 
late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
Oxford. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave -Maria  Lane. 

WHITTAKER'S  POPULAR 
LIBRARY. 

Just  ready,  large  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.  sewed, 

THE  LIFE  of  LUTHER. 
Gathered  from  his  own  writings.  By 
Mons.  MicHELET,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute, Author  of  "  Priests,  Women,  and 
Families,"  '*  History  of  France,"  &c. 

"  The  following  work  is  neither  the  life  of 
Luther  turned  into  an  historical  romance,  nor 
a  history  of  the  establishment  of  Lutheranism, 
but  Luther's  life  is  told  by  Luther  himself.** 

Author"**  Introduction. 

An  explanatory  catalogue  of  the  series 
can  be  had  gratis  through  any  bookseller. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 

In  one  thick  volume,  large  8vo.  1000 
pages  of  double  columns,  bound  in 
cloth,  price  £\.  58. 

THIERS'  HISTORY  of  the 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Trans- 
lated from  the  last  Paris  edition  (the 
twelfth,  in  10  yols.  8vo.),  containing  the 
author's  latest  emendations  and  correc- 
tions, and  the  entire  appendixes,  "  Pieces 
Justicatifes,"  &c.  To  whic&  is  added,  by 
the  English  Translator,  for  the  first  time, 
a  copious  index  of  persons  and  events. 

Whittaker's  Popular  Library  Edition. 

London :  Whittaker  and  Co.  Aye-Maria 
Lane. 

LARCHER'S  NOTES  ON 
HERODOTUS. 

New  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  W. 
D.  Cooley,  Esq.  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
£l,  8s.  bds. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL 
COMMENTS  on  the  HISTORY 
of  HERODOTUS  ;  with  a  Chronological 
Table.  From  the  French  of  P.  H. 
Larcher,  formerly  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, &c.  New  edition,  with  con- 
siderable corrections  and  additions.  By 
William  Dbsborouoh  Cooley,  Esq. 
author  of  the  '*  History  of  Maritime 
Discovery,"  &c. 

London :  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Long- 
man, Brown,  and  Co. ;  F.  and  J.  Riving- 
ton.    Oxford:  J.  H.  Parker. 
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In  two  Volumes  8vo.  with  portraits,  &c. 

£1.  58. 

LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE 
of   DAVID    HUME.     From    the 
Papers  bequeathed  by  his  Nephew  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  other 
.  Original  Sources.     By  John  Hill  Bur- 
ton, Esq.  Advocate. 

Besides  a  large  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Letters  by  Hume»  this  work  contains 
Diaries,  Extracts  from  Note-Books,  and 
other  Original  Papers :  including  an 
Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  Letters  from  Hume's  eminent 
Contemporaries — Gibbon,  Adam  Smith, 
Blair^  Smollett, Montesquieu,  D'Alembert, 

Diderot,  &c. 

"This  is  a  welcome  book,  and  a  worthy  ad- 
dition to  the  stores  of  Biographic^  Litera- 
ture."—Sjrcwtner. 

"So  extensive  a  choice  of  materials  has  pro- 
duced an  ample  Life  of  Hume,  and  a  fair  and 
jadicious  one." — Spectator, 

"  We  rejoics  to  see  the  entire  treamre 
(Home's  Letters)  produced  in  a  manner  so 
highly  creditable  to  all  concerned.**— ^Literary 
Gazette. 

"  A  work  which  at  once  matt  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  many  valuable  publications 
of  the  same  Fpermanent]  class."— 2)at7v  Aeic*. 

"  These  volumes  must  ever  hold  a  high  rank 
in  the  history  of  English  philosophy."— 
Athenaum. 

"  An  exc3llent  and  most  amusing  contribu- 
tion to  Literary  History,  most  carefully  com- 
piled by  a' competent  scholar."— 3f(0mt}ig 
Chronicle. 

In  post  8vo<  with  Eleven  Portraits,  price 

10s.  6d. 

A  GALLERY  of  LITERARY 
I^bl^TRAlTS.  By  GeOrge  Gil- 
FiLLAN.  Exhibiting  the  following  dis- 
tinguished writers  : — Jeffery,  Godwin, 
Hazlitt,  Hall,  Shelley,  Chalmers.  Carlyle, 
De  Qoincey,  Foster,  Wilson ;  Irving,  and 
the  Preachers  of  theday ;  LandOr,  Campbell, 
Brougham,  Coldridge,  Wordsworth,  P  o- 
lock.  Lamb;  Cunningham,  and  the  rural 
Poets  ;  Elliott,  Keats,  Macaulay,  Aird, 
Southey,  Lockhort. 

**This  is  an  eloquent  book."— 3fr.  De 
Qtdnce!f,  in  Tait*s  Magazine  for  November ; 
where  appeared  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Papers 
by  Mr.  Be  Q.  on  *•  GilfilUn's  Gallery." 

>  Sixteenth  Edition,  in  4  vols.  Syo.  price 
j^.  2s. 

BROWN'S  PHILOSOPHY  of 
the  MIND  ;  carefully  revised  with 
the  original  MS. ;  with  d  Portrait,  Index, 
and  Memour'  of  the  Anthor,  by  Dr. 
WELSto,  (all  wanting  in  the  previous 
Editions  in  4  vols).  The  Stbbeottpbd 
Edition,  in  1  large  Vol.  8vo.  18s. 
«  An  inestimable  book."— /)r.- Parr. 

William  Tait,  Edinburgh:  Longman 
&  Co.,  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
London ;  Cumming  and  Ferguson,  Dublin. 


I 


"  The  Speeches  are  accompanied  with  tboct 
explanatory  Notes,  and  the  whole  will  form  a 
convenient  and  valuable  repertory  of  the  mas* 
terpieces  of  English  eloquence."- Jfomisr 
Chronicle, 


This  day  is  published,  in  royal  8to. 

THE  MODERN  ORATOR;  com- 
prising a    collection  of  the  mott 
cdebtated  Speeches  of  LORD  ERSKINE. 

Price  58.  in  a  wrapper ;  6s.  in  dotL 
Already  published. 
In  royal  8vo.  price  2s.  wrapper;  2s.  doth, 

The  MODERN  ORATOR:  The 
EARL  of  CHATHAM'S  Speedies. 

In  royal  Svo.  price  3s.  6d. wrapper ;  4s.  6d. 

cloth. 

The  MODERN  ORATOR:  The 

Right  Hon.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN'SSpeedw. 

In  royal  8vo.,  Parts  1  &  2  (price  8d. 
monthly,) 

The  MODERN  ORATOR:  The 

Right  Hon.  EDMUND  BURKE'S 
SPEECHES,  to  be  followed  by  tbo«  rf 
PITT.  FOX,  GRATTAN.  CURRAX. 
CANNING,  &c.,  serving  as  Modds  of 
Elegance  for  all  aspirants  after  Senatoriil, 
Fbrensic,  or  Literary  eminence. 

London :  Aylott  and  Jones,  8,  Fiter- 
noster  Row. . 


Lately  published,  in  Ode  Yohiroe,  post  8nx 
Fourth  Thousand,  price  9s.  6d..  dotl, 
with  Eighteen  Pbtes  and  Two  Mapioa 
steel, 

THE  LAND  of  ISRAEL,  tsxxa^ 
ing  to  the  COVENANT  witk 
ABRAHAM,  with  ISAAC,  and  «)tk 
JACOB.    By  Alkxandbr  Kbitb,  D.D. 

'*  While  this  essay  may  be  considered  «  i> 
part  a  sequel  to  the  Author's  TVeatiie  oa  the 
Eridence  of  Prophecy,  it  may  also  fmrm  tbeo* 
traduction  to  other  scriptnrtl  topics  of  ■•> 
mentous  import  to  Gentifes  as  well  as  Jem." 
—Preface. 

By  the  same  Author. 

EVIDENCE    of     ifROPHECT. 

Thirty-second  Edition,  I2mo.  Pbtef* 
7s.  6d. ;  or  in  18mo.  4s.  6d. ;  or  in  810. 
Is.  6d.  sewed. 

.  SIGNS  of  the  TIMES. .    Tw 

Volumes,  12me.  Seventh  Bdicioi^  E^ 
Urged  t  with  Maps«  price  I2e.-elotii. 

DEMONSTRATION  of  tk 
TRUTH  of  CHRISTIANITY.  12«>- 
Sixth  Edition,  price  7s.  6d. 

Edinburgh  :  William  Whyte  and  Co.. 
Bookseller*  to  the-  Queen  Dowsgtf- 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY  J.  H.  PARKER,  OXFORD. 


In  one  volnme,  12mo. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  TERMS 
need  in  Greoi^y  Koman,  Italian, 
and  Gothic  Architecture.  Abridged  from 
the  larger  Work  and  lUaitrated  bj  440 
Wood  Ctita. 

I^iteljr  i^btiihed,  in  3  vols.  8to. 
price  £2.  8a. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  TERMS  uied 
ill  Gi«oiaD,  Roman  Italian,  and  Gotiiic 
Architecture,  with  a  Chronolog;ical  ITable 
and  a  General  Index,  Ilfastrated  by  ^ftcen 
Hundred  Examples,  fociimiles  of  Inicfip* 
tions,  &c. 


8to.  Price  9t. 

aityRTLBr'a  BAMPTON  LBCTURBS. 

JUSTIFICATION:  Eijrht 
Sermons  preached  befbre  the  Unhrer- 
sity  of  Oxford,  m  the  year  1845,  at 
tiie  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Canon 
Bampton,  by  Cbablbs  A.  Hevrtlbt, 
B.D.  Rector  of  Penny  Compton,  Warwick- 
shire, and  late  FeOqw  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll« 
Third  Edit,  reused  and  enlarged,  12mo.  5s. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE,  with  some  Re- 
marks upon  Ecclesiastical  Furniture. 
By  JamAs  BaAb,  Architect.  Illustrated 
by  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Examples. 


Oxfwdt  9i  ike  Unvoeraity  Pre$9,  at  the  fallowing  Prices  in  SkeeU. 


Second  Edition,  4to.  £2,  29. 
A  GREEK-ENGUSH  LEXICON 
based  on  the  German  Work  of  Francis 
fessow,  by  Hbnbt  Gxorob  Liodbll, 
M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church;  and 
Robbbt  Scott,  M.A.  Prebendary  of 
ISxeter,  sometime  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  Colt^^e. 

Second  Edition,  revisedt  I2bo.  8s. 

A  LEXICON  abridged  from  tbe 
Greek- English  Lexicon  of  H.  G.  Liddbll, 
M.A.  and  R.  Scott,  M.A* 

4to.;^. 

FASTI  ROMANL  Tb«  civil  and 
fiterary  Chronology  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople from  Uie  death  of  Augustus 
to  the  death  of  Justin  II.  By  Hbnbt 
Ftnbs  Clinton,  Esq.  M.A.  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

The  second  complete  Edition,  9vo.  7s.  64 
ECCLESIA  ANGLICANA 
ECCLESIA  CATHOUCA;  or  tiie  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England  consonant 
to  Scripture,  Reason*  and  Fathers ;  in  a 
Discourse  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Artides 
agreed  upon  .in  the  Convocation  held 
at  London  MDLXII.  By  Wilmajc 
Betbbidob,  D,D.  Lord  Bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 

8v6.  9s. 
EUSEBIT      PAMPHILI 
HISTORIiB  ECCLESIASTICiE  Libri 
decem.   Ex  kecensione  Bdvabdi  Bubton, 
S.T.P.  SS.  Thec^ogiae  nuper  Profes.  R^ 


8to.  7s. 

B^D^  HIStORIA  EC- 
CLESIASTIC JS  Grentis  Anglorum;  cum 
opusculis  quibusdam  et  Elpistola  Boniiacii 
ad  Cudb^um  Archieopiscopum.  Cura 
Robxbti  Hussbt,  B.D.  Hist.  Ecdesiast 
Prof.  Reg. 

A  New  Edition,  in  SSx  Volumes,  8vo.  £^, 
THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  of 
BRITAIN ;  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
until  the  Year  M.nc.XLiriii.  endeoroured 
by  Thomas  Fvllbb,  D.D.  Prebendary 
of  Samte.  Edited  by  (he  Rev.  J.  S. 
Bbbwbb,  M.A. 

4  vols.  8vo.  £l.  lOs. 
THE  HISTORY  of  INFANT- 
BAPTISM.  By  WiLtiAM  Wall,  M.A. 
Ticar  of  Shorekam,  Kent,  and  of  l^toa 
next  Gravesend.  Togetiber  witii  Mr. 
Gale's  Reflections,  and  Dr.  Wall's  De- 
fence. Edited  by  the  Rev.  Hienbt 
Cotton,  D.C^L.  late  Stodent  of  Christ 
Church. 

4to.  price  £\,  10s.  in  sheets, 
A  descriptive,  analytical,  and  critical 
CATALOGUE  of  the  ManusoripU  be- 
queathed unto  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  Elias  Ashmolb,  Esq.  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Windsor  Herald ;  also  of  some  additional 
MSS.  contributed  by  Kingsley,  Plott, 
Lhuyd,  and  others,  by  William  Hbnbt 
Black,  one  of  the  Assistant  Keepers  of 
the  Public  Records. 


(h:ford  :  Parker.    London  :  Payne  and  Foss ;  and  Gardner. 
ARCHAEOLOQICAk  INSTITUTK  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRfiLAPfD. 


This  day  is  publisbed. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  of  No.  I. 

price  %%,  6d.  with  35  Woodcuts,  and  Three 

Etchings  by  tiie  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  Tbe 

Archaeologieal  Journal,  published  under 

the  direction  of  the  Central  Committeeof  the 

British  Ardiaeekigical  Association. — ^Also, 

Tbe  SECOND  VOLUME,  price 

lis i  cl.— And  a  2d  E«t.  of  the  First  Tol. 

IVeparing  for  Publication, 

PROCEEDINGS   of  the  AR- 


CHAEOLOGICAL     INSTITUTE,    at 

thdr  Meeting  at  Winchester  in  Sep- 
tember^  1845 ;  inchiding  the  Architectural 
History  of  Winchester  CathednL  By 
Proftssor  Willis. 

Lately  published,  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  Committee,  8vo.  price  l#s.  6d. 
with  52  Woodcuts, 
THE    ARCHITECTURAL 

HISTORY  of  CANTERBURY  CATHE- 

DRAL.    By  Pk-ofessor  Willis. 

W.  Pickering;  and  G.  Bell* 


London:   Longman  and  Co.  ,  ^, _, 

Oxford ;  J.  H.  Pmrker.     Cambridge :  Deightons. 

£nii^BiJB«ii  RxYiBW,  No.  168— 4|»n7  1846.] 
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USEFUL  WORKS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


ELIZA    ACTON'S    MODERN    COOKERY    in  afl  its 

BRANCHES.     Dedicated  to  the  Young  Housekeepers  of  England,     N*w  EoiTioy. 
Fcp.  8vo.  woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

II. 

Dr.    PEREIRA'S   TREATISE   on   FOOD    and  DHT; 

with  Observations  on  Dietetical  Regimen.     8vo.  IGs. 

III. 

JAMES  ROBINSON'S  Whole  Art  of  Curhff,  Pickling. 

and  Smoking  every  description  of  Meat  and  Fish,     Fcp.  8vo.  [/n  ihe  prem. 

.IV. 

WEBSTER'S    and    PARKIJS'S     ENCYCLOPRDU  of 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.      Comprising  all  subjects  connected  with  HouseieeptMf. 
Bvo.  lyOOO  woodcuts,  50s. 

V. 

The  HAND  BOOK  of  TASTE;  or,  How  to  Observe  Worh 

qfArt,    By  Fabius  PiCTOR.     Second  Ed itionv     Fcp.  8to.  3s. 

VI. 

Mr.  G.  F.  GRAHAM'S  ENGLISH;   or,  the  Art  of  Cm- 

position  explained.     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  8 vo.  7s. 

VII. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  PYCROFT'S   COURSE  of  ENGLISH 

READING,  adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity,     Fcp.  8to.  68.  6d. 

VIII. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  DictioBaiT. 

For  the  Waistcoat  pocket  and  the  Lady's  Writing-desk,    -Royal  32ino.  48. 

Mrs.  LOUDON'S  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

or.    Iiiow  to    Bnjoy  a    Country  L\fe   Rationally,      New    Edition.      Fq>.  Sm* 
IlIastTations,  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  LOUDON'S  AMATEUR  GERDENER'S  CALEX- 

DAR.     With  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite  to  he  done  m  a  Garden,    hf' 
8yo.  Illu8tration.s  [Jn  the  Preis, 

Dr.  A.  T.  THOMSON'S  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT 

of  the  SICK-ROOM,  necessary  in  aid  of  Medical  Treatmntyfor  ike  Ckrt^Disms. 
New  EditiOk.     Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

XII. 

Dr.  T.    BULL'S    TWO    BOOKS    for   MOTHERS. 

1.  Hints  for  the  Management  of  their  Bealth  during  Pregntmey  smd  in  the  Lyhf-i^ 

Roam*    Fourth  Edition;    Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 
2t.  The  Maternal  Management  qf  Children  in  Health  and  Disease,    Second  Epirttur. 

Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 


"•m^  r~i  ■'h  ~    X  n  I  I 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Grbe *,  and  Longmans. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

CHAPMAN  BROTHERS,  1 21,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


S 


HAKSPEARE'S     DRAMATIC    ART,    and    his   RELATION    to 

CALDERON  and  GOETHE.    TnuisUted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  HBRMAiiif  Ulrici. 
8ro.  12t.  doth. 

OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS. 


1.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  English  Drama 
befbreShakspeare.—R.  Greene  andMarlowe. 

3.  Shakspeare's  Life  and  Times. 

S.  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Style,  and  Poetic 
View  of  the  World  and  Things. 


4.  Criticismi  of  Shakspeare's  Flays. 

5.  Dramas  ascribed  to  Sbakspeare,  of  doabtfhl 

Authority. 

6.  Calderon  and  Goethe  in  their  Relation  to 

Kiakspeare. 


THE  DESTINATION  of  MAN.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte. 
Translated  ftt>m  the  German  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnbtt.    Post  8yo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

<*  This  is  the  most  pbpohur  expositioh  of  Ficbte's  philosophy  which  exists.*' 

Memoir  of  FtcMtff  ijf  W.  Smitk, 
**  Here  the  reader  will  not  be  wearied  with  an  endless  detail  of  minute  facts.    The  vast  features 
in  the  progress  of  the  race  are  laid  hold  of,  and  hdd  up  in  the  transparent  intellect  of  the  writer." 

Sentinel. 

THE  NATURE  of  the  SCHOLAR,  and  its  MANIFESTATIONS.  By 
Johann  Oostlieb  Fichvb.  Translated  f com  tb^  German,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
William  Smith.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  €s. 

**  We  state  Ffchte's  character  as  it  is  known  and  admitted  bf  men  of  all  parties  among'the 
Germans,  when  we  say  that  so  robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so'cann,  sp  loftyt  massive,  and  im- 
moveabh^  has  not  mingled  in  pNlosophkal  discnssionf  since  the  time  of  Luiher." 

*  Thomas  Carlyle. 

THE  ARISTOCRACY  of  ENGLAND;  A  HISTORY  for  the  PEOPLE. 
By  John  Hampden,  Jun.    Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

<*  Cromwell.— What  then  is  the  great  root  of  all  our  grievances  7 

"  Pym.— The  Aristocracy  I  Give  us  their  true  History,  and  you  unriddle  the  secret  of  every 
national  embarrassment !" 

THE  ROMAN  CHURCH  and  MODERN  SOCIETY.  By  E.  Quinet, 
of  the  College  of  France.  Translated  flrom  the  French  (third  edition),  with  th^  Author's  Approba- 
tion, by  C.  Cocks,  Translator  of  Michelet's  **  Priests, Women,  and  Families."    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

CONTENTS. 


6.  The  Roman  Church  and  Law. 

7.  The  Roman  Church  and  Philosophy.  ^ 

8.  The  Roman  Church  and  Nations. 

9.  The  Roman  Church  and  the  UniversalChurch. 


1 .  The  superlatively  Catholic  Kingdomof  Spain. 

2.  Political  Results  of  Catholicism  in  Spain. 
S.  The  Roman  Church  and  the  State. 

4.  The  Itoman  Church  and  Science. 

5.  Hie  Roman  Church  and  History. 

"  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  book  before  us  is  the  most  powerful  and  philosophically  consistent 
protest  against  the  Roman  Church  which  hait  ever  claimecf  our  attention.*' — Inquirer. 
'*  These  eioqoent  and  valuable  lectures.''— New  Church  Advocate. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of  ENGLAND;  or  the 
CHURCH,  PURITANISM,  and  FREE  INQUIRY.  By  John  James  Tayler,  B.A.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  10s.  6d. 

In  6  vols.  13mo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  8s.  in  paper  cover,  6s. ; 
THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  the  Rev.  W.  £.  Chanijing,  D.D, 

A  DISCOURSE  of  MATTERS  PERTAINING  to  RELIGION.     By 

TnKODORE  Parker.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 


contents. 


Book  4.  The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Sen- 
timent to  the  greatest  of  Books;  or,  a 
Discourse  of  the  Bible. 

Book  5.  The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Senti- 
ment to  the  Greatest  of  Human  Institu- 
tions ;  or,  a  I}iscourse  of  the  Church* 


Book  1.  Of  Religion  in  general ;  or,  a  Dis- 
course of  the  sentiment,  and  its  Manifesta- 
tions. 

Book  2.  The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Senti- 
ment to  God ;  or,  a  Discourse  of  inspiration. 

Book  3.  The  Relation  of  the  Religious  Senti- 
ment to  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  or,  a  Discourse 
of  Christianity. 

"  There  is  a  mastery  shown  over  every  element  of  the  great  subjectl"— ProspectIve  Review. 

^HE  LIFE  of  JEAN  PAUL  FR.  RICHTER.  Compiled  from  various 
Sources.  Together  with  his  Autobiography,  translated  from  the  German.  Two  vols,  post 
8vo.  cloth,  8s. 

**  A  charming  piece  of  Biography."— Christian  Reformer. 
"  A  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  literary  treat.  "->T  a  it's  Magazine. 
*'  No  reader  of  sensibility  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  without  becoming  both 
wiser  and  better."— Atlas. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  W.  PARKER,  LONDON. 


A  System  of  Logic. 

.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

New  Bdition,  2  vob.  8to. 

Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality. 

DdiTored  before  the  Ui^versity  of  CafiiM^geb 

By  William  Whewell,  DJ).,  T.R.S. 

Blaster  of  Trinity  Coll^;e»  and  Profennr  of  Moral  Philoaophy ,  Cambridge. 

^  By  the  lame  Author, 

Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

Two  Yoltmiee»  8to.  24«, 

Indications  of  the  Creator, . 

mieologioal  Extracts  from  the  Hittwy  and  the  PMUtoph^  ^f  ihe  Tnduetivi  Seimem* 
Second  Edition,  with  an  additional  Preface.    58.  6d* 

Of  a  Liberal  Education  in  general, 

and  with  particolar  reference  to  the  leading  Studies  of  the  Uniyersity  of 

Cambridge.    8yo.  98. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius, 

From  the  newly-disooYcred  Manuscript ;  togedier  with  the  Fh^pnaalB 

of  the  lost  Fables. 

Edited  by  G.  C;  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.A., 

late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 


The  Life  of  Herodotus,  drawn  out  from 

his  Book. 

By  Professor  Dahlmann. 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A., 

Esquire  Beddl  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Post  Syo.  5s. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter  and 

other  Sermons. 

By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A, 

Archdeacon  of  Lewes.    2  yols.  8to. 
[Contiimii* 


R.  TARKER'8  LlSr.-ConHmutd. 


» 'v/%yN  ^vyv^t^v^  yv^  r\  ^l>^  y 


Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lord. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  M.A. 

n  King's  College,  London,  and  Bxai 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.     8to.  12s. 


VniemoT  of  DiTinity  in  King's  CoUege,  London,  and  Examining  Chaplala 
tothe 


The  Gospel  Narrative. 

Aodordiag  to  the  Anthorised  Text  of  the  Evangelists,  without  Repetition  or 

Omission.    With  a  Continnons  Exposition,  Marginal  Proofs  in  fall,  and 

Notes,  briefly  collected  from  the  best  Critics  and  Commentators. 

Dedicated,  by  Special  Permission,  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Forster,  M.A. 

Her  Mijesty's  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy. 
2d  Edition,  Snper  Royal  8vo.  16s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  Prophecies, 

Proving  the  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity  ; 

Delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

By  Alexander  M'Caul,  D.D.  T.CJ). 

Professor  of  Divinity  at  King's  College^  London,  and  F^bendary  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo. 


Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  \ 

Ddivered  in  the  Chapd  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

By  Rev*  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A. 

Ph)fessor  of  Divinity  in  Kmg's  College,  London,  Chaplain  to  Guy's  HospitaL 

With  a  Preface,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Newman's  Work  on  the 

Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.    8vo. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor ; 

His  Predecessors^  Contemporaries y  and  Sticcessors. 

By  the  B>ev.  R.  A.  Wmmott,  M.A. 


Author  of  *'  Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets." 
Fop.  8vo. 


Bishop  Heber  and  His  Works  ; 

With  some  Account  of  Christian  Missions  in  India. 

By  the  Rev.  J.,  Chambers. 

Late  of  all  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  8vo. 
IContinued. 
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R.   PARKER'S  LI8T.-aw/i»ii«l. 

Lusitanian  Sketches  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil ; 

By  William  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq. 

Author  of**T^e  Circatnan  Ckirf,"  "  Tlie  Prime  Mimster,''  &c. 

Two  Volomes,  post  8yo.  18s. 

Biographia  Britannica  Literaria  t 

A  Lttepary  History  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Published  under  t(^e  Superintendenc  of  the  Royal  Societv  of  LiTBaATcas. 

VoL   I.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 
VoL  II.  The  Anglo-Norman  Period. 

To  be  continued.    8vo.  128.  each. 

Creation  by  the  Agency  of  God,  as  opposed 
to  Creation  by  Natural  Law ; 

Being  a  Refutation  of  a  Work  entitled  *'  Vestiges  of  the  Natutal  Hisiorjf 

of  Creation." 

By  Thomas  Mouck  Mason,  B.A. 

Post  8vo.  5s. 


A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects ; 

By  Captain  H.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.,  K.S.F.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

President  of  the  Astronomical  Society. 
Two  Volumes,  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illnstratiofts,  jf2.  2^, 


Elements  of  Meteorology ; 

By  the  late  Professor  Dahiell,  D.C.L.,  For.  Sec.  R.S. 

Two  Volumes,  8vo.  with  Coloured  Charts  and  other  Plates,  328. 

Practical  Geodesy ; 

comprising  Chain  Surveying,  the  Use  of  Survejring  Instruments,  together  with 

and  Tr^onometrical  Mining  and  Maritime  Surveying. 

By  Butler  Williaius,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 
Skcono  Edition,  with  new  Chapters  on  Railway,  Parish,  and 

Estate  Surveying. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  ; 

With  Notes,  Geometrical  Exercises  from  the  Senate-Hoase  and  College 
Examination  Papers,  and  a  Brief  History  of  Geometry, 

By  R.  Potts,  M.A. 

8to.  10s. 


MAGNIFICENT  DRAWING-ROOM  TABLE,  OR  GIFT  BOOK. 


Jast  Published, 

POEMS     AND     PICTURES; 

A  COLLECTION  OF  BALLADS,  SONGS.  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

This  vniqiie  Yohiine  is  iplendidly  printed  in  sqaat^  8to.,  on  tofied  paper  prepared  for 
the  purpose. — Price  in  crimson  cloth  gilt,  two  fniinc&s;  or  in  morocco  elegant,  two 
fnineas  and  a  half.  It  comprises  One  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art,  designed  by  Messrs.  Horslbt,  Cope,  Dtcb,  Crbswick,  Rbdoratb, 
TcrwifSBND,  PicKBRSGiLL,  Trnnibl,  Duncan,  Dodoson,  &c.  &d.  &c.,  besides  border 
ornaments  round  each  page ;  forming  one  of  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  most  elegant 
works  of  art  ever  published  in  this  country. 

*4i*  A  specimen  of  the  letter-press,  and  several  of  the  engravings,  with  a  synopsis 
of  the  contents,  will  be  sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  four  postage  stampo,  and  bookaeUers 
will  be  supplied  with  the  same  through  their  agents. 

"  English  typography  has  produced  nothing  more  beautiful.'*— Morning  Chroniclb. 

**  One  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  we  have  ever  seen,  and  which  sufrgests  most  forcibly  the 
consideration— To  whom  shall  I  offer  so  charming  a  present  ?  It  exhibits  not  only  the  most 
ddicate  specimens  imaginable  of  enf^raving  on  wood,  but  also  designs  which  do  infinite  credit  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artists  employed,*'— Orntlbman  Maoaztnb. 

**  Gems  of  poesy  set  and  linked  together,  with  the  designs  full  of  graceful  and  tender  feelings." 

Spbctator. 

"  The  engravings  are  masterpieces.  As  a  work  of  art— and  our  readers  know  that  we  do  not  use 
the  wofd  unadvisedly— it  deserves  immediate  and  extensive  popularity."— Atlas. 

Also  lately  published, 

Manzoni*8  famous  Romance,  <  I  PROMESSI  SPOSI,'  (sixty  engravings)  2  volt. 
Iq' elegant  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Massinger's  VIRGIN  MARTYR.  (Pickersgill's  designs.)  Second  Edition,  im- 
proved,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  5s. 

TALES  from  TIECK.     (Six  engravings.)   os. 

FouauB'8  Romances— THIODOLF,  WILD  LOVE,  MAGIC  RING,  MINSTREL 
LOVE,  UNDINE,  SINTRAM,  &c.  &c.,  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  each  vol. 
complete  in  itself,  Ss.  to  7s.  per  vol. 

FIRESIDE  LIBRARY,  29  vols,  cloth,,  gilt  edges,  from  28.  6d.  upwards,  each  sold 
separately,  of  which  a  Catalogue  may  be  had  gratis  on  application.  Ifae  Series  will  be 
completed  in  21  vols. 

London :  James  Bums,  17,  Portman  Street. 

UBRARY   EDITION   OF  BISttOP  THIRLWAIiIa'8 
HISTORY   OF  GRBEGE. 

Just  published.  Vols.  1  and  2f  demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  24s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Re^v.  the  Lord  Bbhop  of  St.  David's  (Con:tof  C.  Thirlwall,  D.D.) 

A  New  Edition,  revised ;  with.  Notes.     To  be  completed  in  8  vols,  price  12s.  each. 

[VoL  Z  iiin  the prett. 

From  the  Preface  io  Mr.  Grote's  "  History  of  Greece"  (jtut  publishedj , 

**  If  my  early  friend  Dr.  Thirl  wall's  *  History  of  Greece*  had  appeared  a  few  years 
earlier,  I  shoold  probably  never  have  conceived  the  design  of  the  present  work  at  all ;  I 
should  certainly  not  have  been  prompted  to  the  task  by  any  deficiencies,  such  as  those 
which  I  felt  and  regretted  in  Mitford.  The  comparison  of  the  two  authors  affords  indeed 
a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  sound  and  enlarged  views  respecting  the  ancient  world 
during  the  present  generation.  Having  studied  of  course  the  sttne  evidenoes.  as  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  I  am  better  enabled  than  others  to  bear  testimony  to  the  learning,  the  sagacity, 
and  the  candour  which  pervades  his  excellent  work.*' 

From  Thb  Eclectic  Review. 

**  A  history  of  Qrtece  written  with  profound  and  well-digested  learning,  ft«e  from  all 
party  bias,  executed  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  no  small  measure  of  enthusiastic  love 
for  the  subject.  This  elaborate  work  will  long  be  a  standard  of  reference.  Its  charac- 
teristic excellencies  are  to  be  looked  for  in  erudition,  sound  judgment,  wise  political  re- 
mark, and  philosophic  perspicuity.  There  can  be'  little  doubt  that  no  history  of  Greece 
now  exists  in  any  language  which  can  be  compared  with  Thirl  wall's." 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


;flfl[atintirr'ii  ^opttlar  CrraKtirieif. 


Four  Volumetf  price  7Vo  Pounds^  ciofh ;  or  Two  Pounds  ^ght  lSki!linff»,  Btimd, 


.-»».^  **^x* -**.«%  ^*  I**  ^  ^ 


"  These  works  are,  Indeed,  loeomotiTes  on  the  rallroAd  of  ttio 
brinr  with  s^fl^d  and  profit  the  eairer  traveller  to  the 
must  lony  seek  In  Tain  by  any  other  conrae."— ifMM. 


aited«t» 


1.  THB  TREASURY  of  KNOWIJBDGE, 

And  Idbrary  of  Reference.     A  Oompendlnm  of  UnlTOmal 
ledire.     In  Two  Parts. 

16th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enTar^red.     Fq>.  Bvo.  with  engraved  TItki 
and  Frontispieoes,  lOs. ;  or  handsomely  bound,  12s. 


**♦  The  principal  Contents  qf  the  pre- 
tent  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition 
of  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge  are-^A  new 
and  enlarged  English  Dictionary,  with 
a  Grammar,  Verbal  Distinctions^  and 
Exercises ;  a  new  and  greatly  extended 


Universal  Gazetteer :  a  eompendiomt  Cfai- 
sical  Dictionary :  an  Analysis  of  HisUmi  \ 
and  Chronology :  a  Dictionary  of  hm  ' 
Terms;  a  new  ^Synopsis  qf  the  Brititk  | 
Peerage:  and  various  '  us!^fU  Tsiulm  \ 
Addenda,  | 


a.  THE  BIOGRAPHIC AI.  TREASURY ; 

Oonslstlnr  of  Memoirs*  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  ahova  ISyOOO 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  A|;ea  and  Nations,  ftrom  the  earliest  perlep 
of  BisioiT. 

Forming  a  new.imd  complete  Dictionary  pf  JJniversal  Biography. 

ftth  Sdition,    corrected  throughout,  |  Accession    qf  Queen    Viet&ria,  hroughi 
and  containing  a  Supplement  fi-om  the  \  down  to  December  lSi4. 

Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  doth ;  or  handsomely  bound,  with'  gflt  edges,  I2e« 

3.  THE  SOIENTIFIO  AND  UTERARY  TREASURY: 

A  new  and  poi^nlar  Bncydopsedia  of  Science  and  the  BeIles-Ii«ttreB} 


Including  all  Branehs*  of  Science,  and 
every  subject  connected  with  LitS'^aturs  and 
Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  famHiar  style, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  qf  all  per^oni 


fffttrout  of  acquiring  infnrmatiim  tm  the 
jeeli  CMnprisHl  in  the  wnrk^  and  mlm 
fpr  a  Manual  qf  eanveniemi  Refessnes  Se  the 
more  instructed. 


tive  Inhabitants,  their  ReUgipn, 
Cuttoms,  Sfe» 


Atk  Bdltion.      Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  doth ;  or  handsomely  bonnd,  widi  gilt  edget,  Uk 

4.  ITHE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  general  Introdnetorr  Ontllne  of  Italwersal 
Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a  series  of  separate  Rlstoslaa 

0/*  svery  principal  Nation  that  esittt;  their 
Hite,  Progreu,  and  Present  Condition;  the 
Moral  and  Social  Character  qf  their  respec- 

Sd  Bdltion.     Fcp.  8to.  10s.  doth ;  or  handsondy  boand,  with  gilt  edigeit  Ub 

5.  THE  NEW  UNIVERSAIa  CLASS-BOOK 

For  the  nse  of  Schools  :  a  series  of  Readlng-XiessoBS 
In  the  Tear. 

Sd  Bditioii.     12mo.  58.  bound. 


'•  ( 


London  :  Longman,  BaowN,  Gsbbn,  and  Longmans. 
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NEW   BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.,  CORNHILL. 


1. 

MR.  JAMES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
In  Three  Volume?,  po?t  8vo.  £1.  lis.  6d. 

THE    STEP-MOTHER. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Jame»,  Esq. — (Now  ready,) 

2. 
SECOND  SERIES  OF   TALES  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

In  Three  Volumes,  post  8vo.  price  £l,  lis.  6d. 

THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

By  C.  RowcROFT,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Colonies,"  &c. 

3. 
THE  JESUITS  IN   ENGLAND. 

In' One  Volume,  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  NOVITIATE ; 

OR,  A  YEAR  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  JESUITS: 

A  Personal  Narrative.    With  an  Essay  on  the  Constitutions,  the  Confessional  Morality, 
and  History  of  the  Jesuits.     By  Andrew  Steinmetz. 

4. 
SEAT  OF  WAR   IN  INDIA. 

In  One  Volume,  post  8vo.  price  58.  cloth,  with  a  Map. 

THE  PUNJAUB; 

Being  a  brief  Account  of  the  Country  of  the-  Sikhs,  its  Extent,  History,  Commerce, 
Productions,  Government,  Manufactures,  Laws,  Religion,  8cc, 

By  Lieut.'-Col.  Steinbach,  late  of  the  Lahore  Service. 

A  New  Editiont  revised,  containing  an  Account  of  the  recent  Events  in  the  Punjaub. 

*^*  The  Map  may  be  had  separately,  price  Is.  coloured. — (Just  ready.) 

5. 
THE  EIGHTH  VOLUME  OF   MR.  JAMES'S  WORKS. 

In  medium  8to.  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  price  8s. 

THE    ROBBER. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

6. 
A  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

"MODERN  PAINTERS:'' 

TREATING  OP  THE  THEORETIC  AND  IMAGINATIVE  FACULTIES. 

By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford. — {Just  ready.) 

7. 

In  imperial  8vo.  a  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  of 
THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

"MODERN   PAINTERS/' 

By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford. 
{Nearly  ready.) 
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RECENT  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  WORKS. 


I. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBTS  DIARY  (1635  to  1648).  Pro- 
duced in  the  Style  of  the  Period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  Zd  Edition,  Square  fcp. 
8to.  88. ;  bound  in  moroccOi  ISs. 

■  II.  I 

LANETON  PARSONAGE :  a  Tale  for  Children.    By  the 

Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  and  "  Gertrude."    Fcp.  Bvo.  [In  iheprm. 

III. 

AMY  HERBERT.     By  a  Lady.      Edited  by  the  Rev. 

William  Sewell,  B.D.    3d  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  98. 

IV. 

GERTRUDE:  a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  *' Amy  Herbert." 

Edited  hj  the  Rer.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.     2d  Edition.     2  toU.  fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Mrs.  H.  SMITH'S  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  of  the  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES  :  her  Trials  and  her  Mission.    Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

The  R^v.  CHARLES  B.  TAYLER'S  LADY  MARY;  or, 

Not  of  the  World.     Fcp.  8vo.  Gs.  6d. 

VII. 

The  Rev.  CHARLES  B.  TAYLER'S  MARGARET ;  or, 

the  Pearl.    2d  Edition,    Fcp.  8vo.  Cs. 

VIII. 

DORA  MELDER.      By  Meta  Sandee.     A  Translation. 

Edited  b7  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tatler.    Fcp.  8to.  78. 

The  R«v.  CHARLES  B.  TAYLER'S  SERMONS  against 

TRACTARIANISM.    TRAOTARIANISM  NOT  of  GOD.    Fq>.  8ro.  6«. 

Lady  CHARLES  FITZROY'S  SCRH^TURAL  CONYEB- 

SATIONS  between  CHARLES  and  his  MOTHER.    Fq>.  8to.  4s.  6d. 

Dr.  JOHN  BURNS'S  CHRISTUN  FRAGMENTS;  or. 

Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religions    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

XII. 

Dr.  J.  BURNS'S  PRINCIPLES  of  CHRISTIAN  PHI- 

LOSOPHY :    the  Doctrines,  Duties,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Religion,      btk  UUm. 
Fcp.  8vo.  78. 

London  :  Lonom an,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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NEW  COLLECTION  OF  POEMS  FOR  MOURNERS. 

In  small  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 

SACRED  POEMS  for  MOURNERS  5    in  Illustration  of  the  Burial 
Service.     From  yarious  Authors.     With  an  Introdaction,  by  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Trench,  M.A. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 


BEAN'S  FAMILY  PRAYERS— TWENTIETH  EDITION. 
Handsomely  printed,  in  16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  the  Twentieth  Edition  of 

FAMILY  WORSHIP :   a  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  for 
every  Day  in  the  Month.     By  the  late  Rev.  Jambs  Bean,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Librarians  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Assistant  Minister  of  Welbeck  Chapel. 

*^^  This  is  the  only  Edition  on  sale  containing  the  Author's  latest  and  very  numerous 
Corrections  and  Improvements. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

'™  '     '  ^^^^"^      '    '  '■"    '■    "  ^  ■  ■    M  ■!■    I  ■■    ■■■!■■  ■  »    ■■  ■■■        .  ■!■■■■■        ^^i^m^i^^^m0^mm^m^m.^m^^m^       i  ■         ■      . 

In  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  the  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  of 

THE  SAYINGS  of  the  GREAT  FORTY  DAYS,  between  the  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension,  regarded  as  the  Outlines  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  Five 
Discourses;  with  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Newman's  Theory  of  Development.  By 
Georgb  Mobbrlt,  D.C.L.  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  PRACTICAL  SERMONS.    10s.  6d. 

2.  SERMONS  at  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE.    6s.  6d. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  JAMES. 
In  12mo.  price  7s.  6d. 

A  PRACTICAL  COMMENT  on  the  ORDINATION  SERVICES. 
By  John  Jambs,  D.D.  Canon  of  Peterborough. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  (uniformly  printed;, 

1.  A  COMMENT  on  the  COLLECTS,     10th  Edition,  6s. 

2.  CHRISTIAN    WATCHFULNESS,    in    the    prospect    of    Sickness, 
Mourning,  and  Death.     5th  Edition,  6s. 

a  THE  SUNDAY  LESSONS ;  with  Practical  and  Explanatory  Notes.    12s. 

4.  A    COMMENT    on    the    CATECHISM    and    the    OCCASIONAL 
SERVICES ;  or,  the  Mother's  Help.    8s.  6d. 


T 


On  the  1st  of  May  will  be  published,  price  Gs. 

HE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  6. 

Contents  of  No.  5  (published  February  1.) 


1.  Man  in  his  Moral  Relations. 

2.  Meteorology— its  leading  principles. 

3.  Cromwell's  Letters,  &c.  by  T.  Carlyle. 

4.  Literary  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

5.  Chaucer — ^his  Age  and  Writings. 

6.  Neological  Criticism. 

London :  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St  Paul's  Churchyard ;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  Stationers'  Hall-Court ;  Edinburgh :  J.  Johnstone ;  Glasgow :  J.  Maclehouse ; 
Dublin :  J.  Robertson. 


7.  The  German  Catholic  Church. 

8.  The  Law  of  Development  in  Nature. 

9.  The     Character     and     Works     of 
Melancthon. 

10.  Com  and  Bullion. 

11.  Criticisms  on  Books  —  Foreign  Lite- 
rary Inteligence. 


COLLECTIVE  EDITION, 

UNIFORMIaY  WITH    'THE   STANDARD    NOVELS.' 

Just  completedy 

In  10  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes,  from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the 
late  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A. ;  C.  A.  Stothard,  F.S.A. ;  Henry  Warren,  Esq.  Ace 

Piice  £Zf  cloth, 

MRS.  BRAY'S  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

COLLECTIVE  EDITION. 
Revised  and  corrected,  with  General  Preface  and  Notes,  by  MRS.  BRAY. 

%*  The  volumes  separately,  each  containing  a  complete  work,  price  6s.  as  follows :— ' 


Vol.  1,  The  White    Hoods, 
(With  Portrait  and  General 
Vol.  2,  De  Foix.      [Preface). 
Vol.  3,  The  Protestant. 

Vol.  4,    FiTZ  OF  FiTZ-FoRD. 


Vol.  5,  The  Talba. 

Vol.  6,  Warleigh. 

Vol.  7,  Trelawny. 

Vol.  8,  Trials  of  the  Heart. 

Vol.  9,  Henry  De  Pomeroy. 


Vol.  10,  Courtenay  of  Walreddon. 

"  To  give  a  descriptionin  detail  of  these  works,  or  now  to  criticise  very  minutely  their  merits,  would 
be  superfluous.  So  many  notices  have  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  and  in  periodical  jmbHcatioM 
more  immediately  devoted  to  such  purposes,  in  testimonjr  of  their  value,  and  the  poolic  iMve  m 
fully  corroborated  them  by  their  patronage  of  this  favourite  authoress,  that  little  remains  but  to 
concur  with  previous  praises  of  her  remarkable  talent,  her  acquirements,  and  her  ceiuas.  Ske 
has  great  powers  of  description,  can  draw  with  equal  freedom  of  outline,  and  paint  with  eqiail 
:  delicacy  of  colour,  the  scenes  of  rural  life  and  the  grandeur  of  baronial  halls,  the  May  games  or 
the  tournament,  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  many  climes.  Ste  can  do 
what  is  of  still  higher  value  as  a  literary  qualification,  namely,  deduce  a  moral  firom  inddeats 
apparently  presented  only  to  please,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  she  delights  withont  doyiag, 
instructs  without  the  austerity  of  dictation."— Times. 


London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  in  foolscap  8vo.  price  48.  cloth, 

THE  ETERNAL; 

Or,  the  Attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  contemplated  in  Christ  and 
Creation.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  Author  of  *'  Life  and  Times  of  Banyan,"  &c 

In  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth, 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 

The  Divine  Rule  of  Religion.     By  the  Rev.  James  Davies.    With  an  Introductory 

Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

Now  ready,  in  an  elegant  volume,  square  16mo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

ANIMALS,  THEIR  FOOD  AND  INSTINCTS. 

Illustrated  ¥dth  superior  Engravings. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  Fifth  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

MENTAL  DISCIPLINE : 

Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Habits.  Addressed  particiilarly  to 
Students  in  Theology  and  Young  Preachers.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Bdrdeb,  D.  D.  Tb 
which  is  appended.  An  Address  on  Pulpit  Eloquence,  by  the  Rev.  Justin  Eowaads. 

THE  CONDENSED  COMMENTARY, 

By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  ;  and 

CRUDEN'S  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE. 

In  2  vols,  cloth,  £2,  2s. 
Ward  and  Co.  27>  Paternoster  Row. 
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On  the  30th  of  March,  in  a  handsome  volome,  super-royal  8yo. 

price  188.  doth  lettered, 

THE  GALLERY  of  NATURE;  a  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Tour 
through  Creation,  illustrative  of  the  Wonders  of  Astronomy,  Physical  Geography, 
and  Geology.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.  With  Eight  highly  finished  Line 
Engravings;  FOUR  MAPS  of  the  STARS,  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  the  Heavens 
throughout  the  Year ;  a  PLANESPHERE  of  the  SOLAR  SYSTEM ;  the  PHASES  of 
the  MOON,  and  a  Map  of  that  Planet  reduced  from  the  Map  of  MM.  Beer  and 
Madler,  of  Berlin  ;  with  many  hundred  Vignettes  and  Diagrams  on  Wood,  engraved 
in  the  first  style  of  Ajrt. 

In  1  volume,  imperial  Svo.,  price  One  Guinea  and  a  half,  doth ; 
and  Two  Guineas,  morocco  elegant, 

GREECE— PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  and  HISTORICAL. 

Illustrated  with  several  hundred  Vignettes  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  and  Engravers. 
By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.O.,  late  Head  Master  at  Harrow,  Author  of 
"  Athens  and  Attica."     A  New  Edition. 

In  3  vob.  imperial  8vo.,  price  £3,  38.  cloth  lettered ;   or  £3,  13s.  6d. 
with  Kenny  Meadows'  Etchings  on  Steel, 

The  ILLUSTRATED  SHAKSPERE,  containing  the  PLAYS  and 
POEMS,  embellished  with  nearly  1000  beautiful  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs 
by  Kenny  Meadows. — And 

A  MEMOIR  and  ESSAY  on  the  GENIUS  of  SHAKSPERE. 
By  Barry  Cornwall. 

In  12  vols,  royal  Svo.  price  ^16.  IGs.  half-bound  moroeco. 

The  MAGAZINE  of  BOTANY,  and  REGISTER  of  FLOWERING 
PLANTS.  Conducted  by  Joseph  Paxton,  Chatsworth.  Each  volume  having  48 
Plates,  drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

In  1  thick  volume,  medium  8vo.,  price  18s.  cloth  lettered, 
or  with  28  Etchings  by  Landseer,  24s. 

CUVIER'S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM,  translated  from  the  last  French 
Edition  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  State  of  Science.  With  much  popular  matter 
added  as  Foot  Notes. 

Curator    to   the  Bengal    Museum,   Cal- 
cutta. 


The  CRUSTACEA  and  INSECTS. 
By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Sec.  to  the 
Ent.  Society,  London. 

The  MAMMALIA,  BIRDS,  and 
REPTILES.    By  Mr.  Edward  Blythb, 


The  FISH  ES.    By  the  late  Mr.  Mudib. 

The  MOLLUSCA.     By  Geo.  John- 
stone, M.D.,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


DR.  CARPBNTBR'S  WORKS  ON  POPUIiAR  SCIBNCE. 

In  1  volume,  post  8vo.  price  10s.  cloth  lettered, 

VEGETABLE     PHYSIOLOGY   and  BOTANY.      By  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 
ANIMAL    PHYSIOLOGY— A  Comprehensive    SKETCH    of    tlie 
PRINCIPAL    FORMS  of  ANIMAL    STRUCTURE.     By  W.    B.    Carpenter, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  2  volumes,  post  8vo.  price  One  Guinea, 
ZOOLOGY  and   INSTINCT  in   ANIMALS— Descriptive    of    the 
STRUCTURE,  HABITS,  INSTINCTS,  and  USES  of  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  1  volume,  post  8vo.  price  9s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

MECHANICAL    PHILOSOPHY,    HOROLOGY,   and    ASTRO- 
NOMY.   By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

LONDON :  WM.  S.  ORR  AND  CO. 
DUBLIN:   JAMES  M^GLASHAN,  31,  D'OLIER  STREET. 
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PAYNE  COLLIER'S  NEW  EDITION 
OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS.     . 

In  8  vols.  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  price  £^,  IGs. 
with  a  Fac-simile  of  the  Portrait  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  first  folio, 

THE  WORKS  of  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, comprising  the  Plays  and 
Poems.  The  text  formed  from  an  entirely 
new  collation  of  the  old  editions  :  with  the 
various  Readings,  Notes,  a  Lit«  of  the 
Poet,  and  a  History  of  the  early  English 
Stage.     By  J.  Patne  Collier,  Esq. 

"  Mr.  Collier  has  formed  his  text  from  an 
entirely  new  collation  of  the  old  quartos,  for 
which  facilities  hitherto  out  of  an^  commen- 
tator's reach  were  supplied  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Francis 
Egerton." — The  Examiner, 

**  Mr.  Collier  has  iust  reason  to  feel  proud 
at  having  given  to  the  press  what  may  justly 
be  esteemed  a  classic  eaition  of  the  immortal 
works." — Morning  Herald. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFF'S  METHOD 
of  LEARNING  to  READ,  WRITE, 
and  SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  Six 
Months. 

ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN. 
Preparing  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff. — 
Nearly  ready. 

Already  published, 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH. 

Written  expressly  for  the  English*Student. 
By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  Svo.  price 
16s.  cloth. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN. 

Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student. 
By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff.  In  two  parts, 
price  16s.  each,  doth.  The  parts  sold 
separately. 

3.  KEYS  to  both  FRENCH  and 
GERMAN  SYSTEMS,  prepared  by  the 
Author.     Price  78.  each,  cloth  lettered. 

*^*  It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  Method, 
to  notice  that  these  are  the  only  English 
editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ollendorff,  and 
he  deems  any  other  totally  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  English  instruction,  and 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  method  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall  and  other  eminent  writers.  They 
should  be  ordered  with  the  publishers' 
name ;  and,  to  prevent  errors,  every  copy 
of  the  author's  edition  is  signed  by  him- 
self. 

Ix>ndon :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  and 
Dnlau  and  Co.,  and  to  be  had  of  any 
bookseller. 


Now  ready.  Vol.  1  (comprising  3  vols,  of 
^      the  original),  large  Svo.  8s.  Gd.  doth,      . 

GEIJER'S  HISTORY  of  the 
SWEDES.  Translated  from  the 
Swedish  of  Eric  Gustavb  Geijer,  His- 
toriographer  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of 
Upsala,  &c.,  witii  Notes,  &c.  by  J.  H. 
Turner,  M.  A.  To  be  continued  in  Puts, 
as  issued  in  Sweden. 


**  We  have  not  had,  until  now,  the  hislorvof  \ 
that  great  nation  with  which  we  are  alhea  ii 
many  respects." 

Bell's  Weekly  Messbnoii. 
"  A  great  and  standard  work.'*  , 

The  Britannia.     , 

Whittaker's  Popular  Library  Editioo. 
Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 


In  12mo.  price  68. 

PARISH    SERMONS.    By 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Suliyan,  M.A. 

of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Oxford :    J.   H.  Parker  ;   Rivingtom, 
London. 


OLIVER  and  BOYD'S  STAN- 
DARD EDITIONof  D'AUBIGNE'S 
HISTORY    of   the   REFORMATION.  ' 
Volumes  I.  to  IV.    Being  the  only  EogiiA  . 
Edition  corrected  and  authenticated  by 
the  Author,  who  has  also  vrritten  a  new 
Preface,  and  made  various  Additions  boC 
hitherto  published.   Post  Svo.  doth.  Tht  , 
first  three  vols.  3s.  each ;  the  fourth,  5s. 
Vol.  I.  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  others  at  short  intervals.       ! 

Extract  from  Dr.  D'Aubigne's  iV«-  , 
face, — '*  I  have  revised  this  transbtioa 
line  by  line,  and  word  by  word ;  and  I 
have  restored  the  sense  wherever  I  <U 
not  find  it  clearly  rendered.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  I  have  corrected.  I 
declare  in  consequence,  that  I  ackaov* 
ledge  this  translation  as  the  only  Cuthfcl 
expression  of  my  thoughts  hi  the  En^ih 
language,  and  I  recommend  it  as  snch 
to  all  my  readers." 

Messrs  Oliver  and  Boyd,  who  have  pv* 
chased  the  copyright  of  Volume  IV.  n^ 

ALONE  POSSESS  THE  RIGHT  OF  PUBIUE- 

iNo  IT  IN  Great  Britain,  are  Umi 
enabled  to  supply  the  only  amihtatk 
and  standard  edition  qf  the  foitr  tohmm 
qfthe  History  of  the  Rrformatiom. 

Lately  published,  demy  Svo.  Vol.  IV* 
price  12s.  cloth. 

Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinboigh.   SimpkiE* 
Marshall,  and  Co.  London. 


NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  CURRY,  Jun.,  &  CO. 

GERMAN    ANTHOLOGY.     A  Series  of  Translations  from 
die  most  popular  of  the  Gennan  Poets.    By  James  Clabbncb  Mauoan.   2  Vols. 
Small  8vo.  lOs.  6d,,  cloth. 


*  We  have  perused  this  collection  with  much  pleasure  and  advantage.    The  pieces  are  so  various 

Qd  from  such  a  VI 
neighbours  unrepi 
time  that  special  character  is  well  preserved.    In  short,  it  is  such  a  collection  as  could  only  be 


and  from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  as  to  leave  hardly  any  author  or  style  of  verse  of  our  German 
)resented  ;  and  the  style  of  translation  is  free,  bold,  and  energetic,  at  the  same 


expected  from  a  man  of  original  genius,  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  literature  which  he 
endeavours  to  make  his  own.'— CAomftert'  Bainburgh  Joumak 

ADVENTURES  IN   THE   PACIFIC.     With  Observaiions 

on  the  Natural  Productions,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the  various  Islands ; 
together  with  Remarks  on  Missionaries,  British  and  other  residents,  &c.  &c.  By  John 
Coulter,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  late  Surgeon 
on  board  the  '  Stratford.'    In  one  volume,  post  8vo.,  7tf.  6d,  cloth. 

'  A  volume  abounding  in  agreeable  reading.'— TAe  Critic, 

THE  O'DONOGHUE :   a  Tale  of  Ireland  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

By  Charles  Lever,  Esq.  In  one  handsome  volume,  8vo.,  with  Twenty-six  Illustra- 
tions by  Phiz.     Price  14«. 

By  the  same  author, 

I.  TOM  BURKE  of*  OURS.'    Two  vols.  8vo.,  with  44  lUustrations  by  Phiz. 
II.  CONFESSIONS  of  HARRY  LORREQUER.     One    vol.    8vo.,    with    22 
Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

III.  CHARLES  O'MALLEY,  the  IRISH  DRAGOON.    Two  vote.  8vo.,  with  44 

Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

IV.  JACK  HINTON,  the  GUARDSMAN.     One  vol.  8vo.,  with  a  fine  Portrait  of 

the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  COCK  AND  ANCHOR ;  A  Chronicle  of  Old  Dublin 

City.   3  vols,  post  8vo.,  1/.  11«.  6d,  boards.    (Just  Published,) 

'A  work  of  great  vigour  and  originality,  singularly  powerful  both  in  the  startling  variety  and 
interest  of  its  mcidents,  and  in  the  freshness,  novelty,  and  historic  truth  of  its  social  pictures.'— 
Glasgow  Citizen, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  in  IRELAND,  descrip- 

tive  of  its  Scenery,  Towns,  Seats,  Antiquities,  Sec,  With  various  Statistical  Tables ; 
also  an  outline  of  its  Mineral  Structure,  a  brief  View  of  its  Botany,  and  information  for 
Anglers.  By  James  Fraser,  Landscape  Gardener,  and  Designer  of  Rural  Improvements. 
Fourth  Thousand,  corrected  and  enlarged,  I2s.  cloth.  An  Edition,  with  16  additional 
Maps  of  separate  Roads,  price  I6s, 

*  To  take  a  journey  through  Ireland  without  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd.'— If (t>mtn^  Post, 

SKETCHES  IN  ERRIS  4ND  NORTH-WEST  CON- 
NAUGHT.  By  the  late  Rev.  Casar  Otway.  Second  Edition^  small  8vo.,  with 
Illustrations,  Is,  6d,  cloth.    (Just  published). 

By  the  same  Author. 
I.  SKETCHES  in  IRELAND,  descriptive  of  Remote  and  Interesting  Districts  m 
Donegal,  Cork,  and  Kerry.     Second  Edition f  small  8vo.,  6s.  cloth. 
II.  TOUR  in  CONNAUGHT;    comprising  Sketches  of    Clonmacnoise,    Joyce 
Country,  and  Achill.     Small  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  7s,  6d,  cloth. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  MADEIRA,  TENE- 

RIFFE,  and  along  the  SHORES  of  the  MEDITERRANEAN;  including  a  Visit  to 
Algiers,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Telmessus,  Cyprus,  and  Greece.  With 
Observations  on  their  Climates,  Natural  History,  flee.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.I.  A. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

AUSTRIA  ;  its  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  and  MEDICAL 

INSTITUTIONS.  With  notes  on  the  Present  State  of  Science,  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Hospitals  and  Sanatory  Establishments  of  Vienna.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.I. A. 
Crown  8vo.,  9s,  6d,  cloth. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  HON.  AND  MOST  REV.  POWER 

LE  POER  TRENCH,  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  D'Arcy  Sirr, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Yoxford,  Suffolk,  and  late  Rector  of  Kilcoleman,  Diocese  of  Tuam.  In 
one  large  vol.  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait.      2U.  cloth. 

DUBLIN  :  WILLIAM  CURRY,  Jun.,  and  CO..  9,  Upper  Sackville  Street. 
LONDON  :   LONGMAN  and  CO.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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DODD'S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE, 

KNIGHTAGE,        AND       TITLED 

CLASSES,  FOR  1846. 
Now    ready,   new  edition,   revised  from 

the  first  Article  to  the  last,  fcap.  8vo. 

price  9s.  cloth  lettered, 

A  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE, 
and  KNIGHTAGE  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  incfndmg  the 
Junior  Branches  of  the  Nobility  and  all  the 
Titled  Classes,  alphabetically  arranged; 
and  containing,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
contents  of  a  Peerage,  Knights,  Bishops, 
Judges,  Privy  Councillors,  &c.  By  C.  R. 
DoDD,  Esq.  Author  of  **  The  Parliamentary 
Companion,"  &c. 

Since  the  last  edition,  the  deaths,  new 
creations,  and  marriages,  together  with  the 
mass  of  promotions,  have  been  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  average,  and  have  rendered 
an  entire  revision  of  the  work  necessary 
from  the  first  article  to  the  last. 

"  The  arrangement  of  this  volume  is  com- 
plete ;  tbe  care,  diligence,  and  accuracy  with 
which  it  has  been  executed  fully  realise  the 
original  and  judicious  plan  of  the  work ;  it 
s^ves  so  much  of  fcenealogy  as  possesses 
historical  interest,  at  the  same  time  answering 
tbe  purposes  of  a  biographical  dictionary,  a 
family  record,  and  an  official  register." 
The  Times,  relative  to  the  late  edition, 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave-Maria  Lane. 

ITALIAN  GRAMMAR  AND 
EXERCISES. 

Twentieth  edition,  12mo.  price  6s.  boifhd 
and  lettered, 

VENERONI'S  COMPLETE 
ITALIAN  GRAMMAR,  con- 
taining tbe  best  and  easiest  Rules  for 
attaining  that  Language.  To  which  are 
added,  an  Introduction  to  Italian  Yersi-^ 
fieation.  Extracts  from  the  Italian  Poets, 
&c.  The  whole  properly  accented,  to 
facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  Learners. 
Twentieth  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
considerably  improved.  By  P.  L.  Rosteri. 

2.  BOTTARELLI'S  EXERCISES 
upon  the  DIFFERENT  PARTS  of  ITA- 
LIAN SPEECH,  with  References  to Vene- 
roni's  Grammar,  and  ah  Abridgment  of  the 
Roman  History,  intended  at  once  to  make 
the  learner  acquainted  with  history  and  the 
idioms  of  tbe  Italian  language.  Tenth 
edition,  revised,  12mo.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

3.  A  KEY  to  BOTTARELLI'S 
EXERCISES ;  with  a  few  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  with  English  Transla- 
tions, for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By  P. 
R.  Rota.  New  edition,  12mo.  28.  6d. 
bound.  .  t 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. ; 
Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  ;  Capes  and 
Co. ;  Dulau  and  Co. ;  Souter  and  Law ; 
and  Aylott  and  Jones. 


ENGLISH  EDITION,  ENLARGED 
AND  AMENDED,  AND  ADAPTED 
TO  THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

FLU  GEL'S  COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN 
and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  English- 
German  and  German- English.  A  new 
edition,  with  great  additions  and  improve- 
ments, particularly  adapting  it  to  the 
English  Student.  By  C.  A.  Feiling, 
Professor  Hbimann,  and  J.  OxBNFoao. 
In  two  thick  volumes,  large  8vo.  £\,  16s. 

2.  FLUGEL   ABRIDGED.    For 

younger  Students,  Travellers,  &c.  By 
C.  A.  Feilino  and  J.  OxBNroEO. 
12mo.  98.  bound. 

London :    Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Dnlni  \ 
and  Co. ;  and  D.  Nutt. 

L1VY.~NEW  EDITION,  WITH 
VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Complete,   in  3   thick    vols.  8vo.  price 
^1*  lis.  6d.  boards, 

LI VY,  from  the  Text  of  Draken- 
borch,  with  Crevier's  Notes.    A 
new  edition.      To  which  are  added  tbe  ( 
various  readings  of  Gronovius,  Crerier, 
Kreyssig,  and  Bekker.      With  a  eopiovs  < 
Index  of  Matters. 

London :   Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Lonf-  I 
man  and  Co. ;    Simpkin,   Marshall,  umI 
Co. ;  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

NOTICE  to  the  CLERGY.- 
TWELVE  THOUSAND  COPIES 
of  the  ENLARGED  SERIES  of  the 
CHURCH  andSTATEGAZETTE(NOW 
THE  LARGEST  CHURCH  NEWS- 
PAPER)  having  been  sent  gratoitooij 
(.8  SPECIMENS  to  the  Clergy  atone,  id- 
dressed  '*  To  the  Officiating  Minister  of 
the  Parish  of—,"  should  any  *<  Offidatia; 
Clergyman"  not  have  received  a  copy,  he 
is  respectfully  inviced  to  forward  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Publisher,  and  a  copy  of  the 
current  Number  will  be  sent  by  return  of 
post.  Gratis.  The  List  of  Subscriben 
contains  three  Archbishops  and  seTCoteci 
Bishops.  A  single  copy  sent  to  the  Lnty 
on  six  post  stamps  being  remitted. 

«  We  war  against  all  doctrines  the  tendnidM 
whereof  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Fopety,  •■■» 
on  the  other  band,  to  Dissent  and  SecbniaiflB. 
We  support  the  State  as  the  npnipg»parH»w 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  ma  the  gnidfe  tad 
counsellor  of  the  State.  Our  influence  depnn 
upon  our  circulation— as  the- latter  extcMt" 
will  the  former  increase.  Evory  Sviaa^ 
who  induces- but  one  friend  to  add  his  nafloeto 
our  list  makes  an  eflfbrt,  ;which,  fiiBy  ctnwd 
out,  would  alone  double  ourpresent  circ«I*tioa. 
We,  therefore,  call  on  the  Clergy  to  assist  ni » 
upholding  the  Chiirch  against  ene^niet  on  all 
sides."— Address. 

W.  E.  Painter,  Publisher,  342,  Strand. 
London. 


WORKS   ON    INDIA^  &c« 

PUBLISHED  BY  WM.  H.  ALLEN  AND  CO.  7,  LEADENHALL  STREET. 
TRAVELS  in  the   PANJAB,    AFGHANISTAN,  and  TURKISTAN,  to 

^  BALKH,  BOKHAlU,  and  HERAT)  and  •  Visit  to  Great  Britain  and  Gemumy.  By 
Mohan  Lal,  Knight  of  tlie  Fenian  Order  of  tbe  Lion  and  Sun ;  lately  attached  to  the  Miaaion 
at  KabaL    8vo.  cMh,  Ifts. 

V  Sir  AlexanderBama,  in  hia  *<  lYavela  into  Bokhara."  (yoh  L  ch.  xi.  p.  347),  tpeaidnfp  of 
his  party,  after  leavinr  Bokhara,  says,  '*  The  most  remarkable  was  Mohan  Lal,  who  exhibited  a 
booysDcy  of  spirit  and  interest  in  tiie  ondertakinff  moat  rare  in  an  Indian.  At  mv  request,  he 
kept  a  minnte  journal  at  events;  and  I  venture  to  bdiere,  if  hereafter  published,  that  it  will 
arrest  and  deserve  attention.'*  -  •> 

HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  in  INDIA.  Br  Edward 
Thornton.  Esq.  Illustrated  by  Maps,  ahewinf  the  Possessions  of  the  Bast  India  Company  at 
various  periods.    6  vols.  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  4^4.  Ite. 

S*  Brought  down  to  the  close  of  Lord  BllciiboMugfa's  administration. 

A  GAZETTEER  of  the  COUNTIES  adjacent  to  INDIA  on  tbe^NORTH- 
WEST,  includinr  Sinde,  Ai)i:hanistan,  Beloochistan,  tbe  Punjab,  and  the  neighbouring  States. 
Compiled  by  autnority  of  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  chiefly 
from  documents  in  their  possession,  hf  Bowabo  Thobntok,  Esq.  Author  of  tbe  '*  initish  Empire 
in  India."    S  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  36s. 

The  EAST  INDIA  GAZETTEER;  containinff  particular  Descriptions  of 
the  Empbee,  Kingdoms.  Principalities,  Cities,  Towns,  Districts,  &c.  of  Hindostan,  and  tbe 
adjacent  Countries,  India  oeyond  theGan&fes,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  together  with  Sketches 
of  the  Mamiprs,  Customs,  Architecture,  Commerce,  ManuCactures,  Revenues,  Population,  Castes, 
Religion,  History,  Sec.  of  their  various  Inhabitants.  By  Waltbb  Hamilton.  2d  Edition, 
3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  4^1. 12s. 

**  A  valuable  and  excellent  work.'*— Tin  as,  Dec.  1, 1842. 

The  HANDBOOK  of  INDIA:  a  Guide  to  the  Stran^^er  and  Traveller,  and 
a  Companion  to  the  Resident.  Bv  J.  H.  SroottUBLBB,  Esq.  late  Editor  of  **  The  Calcutta  English- 
man.'*   2d  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  14s. 

BACTRIAN  COINS :  Notes  on  the  Historical  Results  deducible  from 
recent  Discoveries  in  Afghanistan.  By  H.  T.  Pbinsbp,  Esq.  With  numerous  Plates  of  Coins, 
ftc.   8VO.  cloth,  15s. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  from  HERAUT  to  KHIVA,  MOSCOW, 
and  ST.  PET^RSBURGH,  during  tbe  hite  RUSSIAN  INVASION  of  KHIVA ;  with  aome  Aceount 
of  the  Court  of  Khiva  and  the  Kingdom  of  Kaorism.  By  Capt.  Jambs  Abbott,  Bengal  Artillery. 
Witii  Map.    2  vols,  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  j^I.  4s. 

'*  Two  highly  interesting  vohtmes.*'— Asiatic  Joubnal. 

CEYLON  and  iU  CAPABILITIES  :  an  Account  of  its  Natural  Resources, 
IndigeBOUs  ProdnekionB,  and  COBamereial  Facilities  ;to  which  are  added.  Details  of  its  Statistics, 
fcc  with  Map  and  coloured  Illustrations.  By  J.  W.  Bbmmbtt,  Esq.  F.L.S.  late  Ceylon  Civil 
EatsDIishment.    Royal  4to.  cloth  lettered.  ifS.  Ss. 

**  We  are  sure  that  our  readers  wiU  derive  mnch  amnacment  and  information  from  the  perusal 
of  this  volumaw"— TiMBS. 

The  OVERLAND  GUIDE-BOOK:  a  complete  Vade-Mecum  for  the 
Overland  Traveller  to  India,  viA  Egypt.  By  Oapt.  Jambs  Babbbb,  H.C.S.  Illustrated  by  Maps 
and  Cuts.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ALLEN'S   INDIAN    MAIL   and    REGISTER    of   INTELLIGENCE 

from  all  PARTS  of  the  EAST  (published  on  the  arrival  of  each  Diaratch  vi&  Marseilles,  price  la.) 
coDtoius  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  Reports  ou  all  important  Occurreuces  in  the  Countries 
to  which  it  is  devoted.    Compiled  chiefly  from  private  and  exclusive  sources. 

ALLEN'S    MAPS    OfHiNDIA    AND    CHINA* 

All  from  the  latetl  Survetft,  mud  drawn  by  John  Walker. 

A  NEWLY.CONSTRUCTED  and  IMPROVED  MAP  of  INDU:  including  tbe  Punjab.  Com- 
piled  chiefly  fhmi  Surveys  executed  b^  Order  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  1845.  On  six 
sheets,  sise  &  ft.  a  in.  wide,  6  ft^  4  in.  high,  in  a  caae,  ^tZ,  138. 6d. 

MAP  of  INDIA ;  ftook  the  most  recent  Authorities,  1846.  On  two  sheets,  sise  9  ft.  10  in.  wide, 
s  ft.  3  in.  high,  in  a  case,  25s«  | 

BKGTCH  MAP  of  the  PUNJAB  and  SIKH  TERRITORY.  One  aheet,  4s. ;  or  ondoth,  in  case,  5s. 

MAP  of  AFFGHANISTAN  and  the  ADJACENT  COUNTRIES.  Compiled  from  the  latot 
Skirveya  of  these  Cawntries,  by  the  OiBcers  attadied  to  the  Indian  Army ;  and  pubUshed  by 
authority  of  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  On  one  sheet,  sise  3  ft.  3  in. 
wide,  2  ft.  9  in.  high,  in  a  caae,  12s. 

MAP  of  the  WESTERN  PROVINCES  of  HI>nXX)8TAN,  the  PUNJAB,  CABOOL,  SINDE, 
fltc  ;  includingall  the  States  betweenCandahar  and  Allahabad,  1844.  On  four  sheets,  size  4  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  4  ft.  2  in.  high,  in  a  case,  £%,  5s. 

MAPoT  the  OVERLAND  ROUTES  between  ENGLAND  and  INDIA ;  with  the  other  Unes  of 
Ck^HsmnnicatiOB.    On  one  Sheet,  use  2  ft.  9  in.  wide,  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  in  a  case,  12s. 

MAP  of  the  ROUTES  in  INDIA ;  with  Tablea  of  Distances  between  the  principal  Towns  and 
MUiUry  Stations,  1844.    On  one  sheet,  siie  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  2  ft.  9  in.  high,  in  a  case,  128. 

MAP  of  CHINA :  Arom  the  most  Authentic  Information,  1844.  One  large  sheet,  size  2  ft.  7  in. 
wide,  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  in  a  case,  lis. 

MAP  of  INDIA  and  CHINA,  BURHAM,  SIAM.  the  MALAY  PENINSULA,  and  the  EMPIRE 
of  ANAM,  1844.    Ou  two  sheets,  size  4  ft.  8  in.  wide,  8  ft.  4  in.  high,  in  a  case,  jTI.  lOs. 

iMWidon  :   'Wm.  H.  Allen  and  Co.  7,  Titadwihrnll  Street. 
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Just  ready,  in  royal  8yo.  with  Portraits, 
A  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

LORD  BROUGHAM'S  LIVES  OF  MEN   OF  LETTERS 

AND   SCIENCE 

Who  Flourish^  during  the  Reign  of  George  IIL : 

COMPaiSINO 


Dr.  Johnson, 
Gibhon, 


Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Lavoisier, 


D'Alembert, 
Adam  Smith* 


Henry  Colbom,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Just  published,  4to.  price  7s.  6d. 
EDirm)  BY  SIR  ROBERT  KANE. 

WATER-WHEELS,  especiaUy 
TURBINES  or  WHIRL- 
WHEELS ;  their  History,  Construction, 
and  Theory,  illustrated  for  the  use  of 
Mechanics,  by  Mority  Ruhlmaun. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  with  Six  Plates, 
and  Tables  of  calculation. 

'<The  Editor  was  induced  to  publish  thisWork 
from  the  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of 
construetionand  practical  results  of  the  Tribune, 
caused  by  the  mention  of  that  new  machine  in 
the  JndusMai  Rttoureet  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
from  a  wish  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 
mechanical  industry  in  this  country,  and  to 
assist  in  the  diffusion  oi  more  accurate  ideas 
regfardin;  the  economy  of  Water-power,  and 
the  construction  and  application  of  the  machines 
best  adapted  for  use. 

Lately  published,  by  the  same  author, 

The  INDUSTRIAL  RE- 
SOURCES of  IRELAND,  2d  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  corrected,  with  Maps, 
illustrating  the  Geological  and  Industrial 
Structure  of  the  Country,  post  8vo.  cloth, 
price  78. 

Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.    London : 
Longman  and  C^. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  8vo.  price  10s.  6d«  cloth, 

THE  NATURE  and  TREAT- 
MENT of  GOUT.  By  William 
Henry  Robertson,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
the  Buxton  Bath  Charity. 

«We  have  read  this  treatise  with  much 
interest,  and  we  are  sure  that  every  one  that 
opens  the  volume  will  allow  that  it  is  not  only 
replete  with  information  brought  down  to  the 
latest  period,  and  of  a  very  practical  character, 
but  that  it  is  conveyed  in  an  agreeable  and 
interesting  manner.  It  is  difficult  to  specify 
any  one  part  of  the  volume  as  more  deserving 
attention  than  another;  for  all  are  ably 
done."— Bdik.  Med.  and  Suao.  Journ. 

London :  John  Charchill,  Prinoea 
Street,  Soho. 


Now  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  EditiOB, 
2  vols.  14s. 

ITALY,  PAST  and  PRESENT:  , 
Its  History,  Literature,  Religion,  and 
Politics.    By  L.  Mariotti. 

**  It  is  admirable. ...  as  Am  of  bcantr  is  dic- 
tion as  in  thought.''— Sir  E.  B.  Lttton,  But 

It   shows     *<the   rare    characteriiticf  of 
genius."— B.  Disraeli,  Esq.  M.F. 

It  "  will  revive  the  recollections  of  the  teho- 
lar,  and  seduce  the  tyro  into  a  longer  come  , 
of  reading."— Ath  BNAOM. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
In  a  few  days,  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
THE   BIACKGOWN  PAPERS. 
Wiley  and  Putnam,  6,  Waterloo  Flaee. 

WARBURTON'S  DIVINE 
LEGATION. 

This  day  is  published,  in  3  vols.  8to.  tk 
10th  Edit,  carefully  revised,  price  27i 

THE  DIVINE  LEGATION  of 
MOSES  DEMONSTRATED.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Warbuetcx,  . 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Tovhkb 
is  prefixed,  a  Discourse  by  wayof  Geoenl 
Preface ;  containing  some  account  of  tk 
life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  tbe 
Author.  By  Richard  Huro,  DJ)- 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

"The  first  name  that  occurs  to  as  of  om  . 
who  coi^oined  this  original  strrarth  with  ^ 
acquireil  scholarship  is  trrothia.  CadwortkhM 
both  ;  ChiUingworth  had  both :  Brian  Wattit 
had  both;  SHUingfleet  had  both;  StM^ 
Clark  had  both;  \Varburton  had pfv-canso'^ 
both."— JDr.  Tkomae  Ckmimsr'e  Wmrk$,fti.m. 
p.  987. 

«<The  illustrions  friend  of  Fepe,  Wtftf 
Warburton,— sublime  in  all  his  eiorWMc^ 
dignif.ed  in  sagacity  and  emditioo,  tad  pnt 
even  in  his  occasional  rsshness  sad  ib* 
wanderings."— IfaffMM's  Pwnwiti  tf  I^ 
rature,  piurt  iv.  p.  76. 

London :  Printed  for  Thomas  T%gg»  73, 
Cheapside,  and  may  be  procured  bj  oi^ 
of  all  Booksellers. 


Now  Ready,  complete  in  Two  Volumes,  Half-bound  in  Morocco, 

FOLIO  GRAND  EAGLE     £36  10s. 
FOLIO  COLOMBIER    .     £24    Os. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  SECTIONS,  AND  DETAILS 

or  THE 

ALHAMBRA. 

By  OWEN  JONES,  Architect. 
101  Plates— 66  Printed  in  Colours  and  Gold. 

**  The  mnrniflcent  folios  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones  hare  ensured  the  degraded  Alhambra  from  the 
further  yandalism  of  foreirn  invaders  and  the  fatal  apathy  of  domestic  tastelessness.  This 
Aladdin  palace  of  the  Moor  nas  revived  as  a  phioenix  in  nis  Drilliant  engravings,  which,  like  the 
edifice  itself,  mnst  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Jones  qualified  himself  for  the  task  by  a  pre- 
vious residence  in  Cairo,  the  Modern  Athens  of  the  Arab ;  and  although  an  artist  as  well  as  an 
architect,  he  never  permitted  his  painter-eye  to  be  seduced  even  by  the  Houri  Alhambra,  nor 
sacrificed  truth  of  outline  and  elevation  to  tne  temptation  of  making  an  eflective  picture  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy,  which  extends  alike  to  exterior  elevation  and  interior  decoration.  This  new 
frtyle  of  printing  in  gold  and  colours  on  stone,  although  the  names  of  Uthochrysography  and 
Lithocromatography  are  formidable,  seems  to  have  been  invented  to  do  justice  to  the  gorgeous 
subject.  The  value  is  enhanced  by  his  original  analysis  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Moorish  architects,  together  with  a  history  of  Granada,  and  Arabic  translations  of  Don  Pascual 
GayangOB :  thus  the  pen  of  the  scholar  is  combined  with  the  pencil  and  graver  of  the  artist,  and, 
like  the  Graces,  these  sisters  are  never  so  fascinating  as  woen,  linked  in  fond  embrace,  they 
support  and  illustrate  each  other."— Qworfer/y  Review,  No.  154. 

~    -     -       .  _     - 

Published  by  OWEN  JONES,  9,  Arotll  Place  ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Book  and 

Print  Sellers. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  98* 

"P  ECOLLECTIONSofaTOUR. 
XL  ^  Summer  Ramble  in  Belgium,  Ger- 
many,  and  Switzerland ;  including  Sketches 
of  dbe  Minor  States  of  Germany,  the 
Fatherland  of  the  Reformation,  Modern 
Reform  in  Continental  Churches,  and  the 
Condition  of  the  Dispersed  Jews.  By 
Rev.  J.  W.  Massie,  D.D. 

London ;  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 


PAXTON'S  EDITION  OF  PALEY'S 
WORKS. 

In  5  Volumes,  8vo.  35s.  bound  in  cloth, 

THE  WORKS  of  WILLIAM 
PALEY,  D.D.,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations by  Ja6.  Paxtom,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

London :  printed  for  Thomas  Tegg,  and 
maybe  procured  by  order  of  all  Booksellers. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  handsome  volume,  8vo^  with  Portrait,  &c. 

A  MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE,  LABOURS,  and  CHARACTER  of  the  late 
THOMAS  WILSON,  Esq,  of  Highbury.    By  his  Son. 

In  a  few  days  wttl  be  published,  in  one  volume,  fcp.  Svo. 

MEMOIR  of  the  REV.  SAMUEL  DYER,  Missionary  to  the  Chinese.    By 
the  Rev.  Evan  Datibs,  Author  of  '*  China  a'hd  her  Spiritual  Claims." 

On  the  Ist  of  May  will  be  published,  in  one  handsome  volume,  Svo.  cloth, 

The  ELEVATION  of  the  PEOPLE  :  Instructional,  Moral,  ard  Social.    By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.  Author  of  "  Astronomy  and  Scripture.'' 

London :  John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row» 


Lately  published,  Svo.  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

CASES  of  DROPSICAL  OVARIA  REMOVED  by  the  large  Abdominal 
Section.    By  D.  Henry  Walnb,  Surgeon* 

"  Mr.  Walne  hss  proved  himself  a  bold  surgeon  ;  and  the  fRct  of  so  many  of  his  patients  having 
recovered,  equally  entitles  him  to  be  considered  a  jodicious  practitioner.  The  attention  in  the 
after-treatment  bestowed  by  him  on  his  patients  was  beyond  all  praise." 

Northern  Journal  t^  Medicine, 

"  To  those  who  have  analogous  cases  under  their  care,  the  facts  recorded  by  Sir.  IValne  are 
higlily  valuable."— Jtf^iftcoi  Timee, 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  ipd  Longmans. 


MORTH      AMERICAN      HER- 

^^  PETOLOGY.  By.J.  C.  Holbbook. 
5  vols.  4to.  with  namerons  lUustratious. 

TTNITED  STATES  EXPLORING 

^  -  BXPBDinON  ROUPn)  the  WORLD. 
5  Tola,  imperial  8vd.  with  500  lUostrations 
and  Iilai>d,  ^.  88.  Cheaper  Edition,  5  vols, 
medium  Svo.  ^ff2, 10s. 

TRAVELS  in  MEXICO,  by  the 
way  of  Veck  Croz,  Jalapa,  I%ebia,  and 
the  cities  of  Mexico,  Guerdero,  Zacatecas, 
Frisnilo,  Slnranji^o,  Cauelas,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
retum-joamey  "by  the  way  of  Tampico ;  With  ■ 
observations  upon  the  Religion,  Political  In- 
stitutions, Commerce,  Ajpriculture,  and  Civili- 
xation  in  Mexico;  and  accurate  accounts  of 
the  mines  and  manner  of  minin^if  and  coining 
silver  in  that  country.  With  an  Appendix, 
comprising  a  view  of  Ormn,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Cahfomia;  and  autnentic  biogprai^ies  of 
Emperor  Don  Auf  ustin  Iturbide  and  the  ex- 
Priesident  General  Don  Antonio  Lopes  De 
Santa  Anna.  By  Albbrt  M.  Gilliam,  late 
United  States  Consul  at  California.  Svo. 
plates,  14s. 

THE  OATH  a  DIVINE  OR. 
-^  DINANCE.  and  an  Element  of  the  Social 
Constitution:  its  Orii^n,  Nature,  End,  Effi- 
cacy, Lawfulness,  Oblikations,  Interpretation, 
Form,  and  Abuses.  By  D.  X.  Junkin,  A.M. 
Post  Svo.  58.  cloth. 

A    DEFENCE     of    CAPITAL 

•^  PUNISHMENTS,  by  the  Rev.  Gborob 
Chbybr,  D.D.  ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  GROUND 
Imd  REASON  of  PUNISHMENT,  with  es- 
pecial  reference  to  the  Punishment  of  Death, 
by  Taylob  Lbwis,  Esq. :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing'  a  Review  of  Burleiffh  on  the  Destii 
Penalty.    Post  Svo.  4s.  6d.  cl<nh. 


NEW  WORKS   NOW   READY. 

PROFESSOR   MAHOiVS    ELB. 


MRNTARY  COURSE  of  CIVIL  RK- 
GINEERING.  3d  Edition,  enhaged  and  im. 
proved,  with  plates,  Svo.  14s. 

nREGON     and      CALIFORNU 
^    —Captain  Fremont's  Narrative  sf  Bipe- 
ditions  in  lS4a-a  and  4,  with  Map  and  Olss- 
trations,  Svo.  12s. 
*'  Full  of  novel  tuts  and  graphic  dcscrip- 

tiOnS."— PiCTOBIAL  TiMBS. 

THE   CliAIM   of   the    UNITED 

-L  STATES  to  OREGON  STATED.  Bytke 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  and  the  Hob.  J.  Be* 
CHANAN.  With  tbeoonnter^latementof  tbe 
British  Plenipotentiary.  With  Map,  shovin; 
the  propositions  of  eacn  party,  Svo.  9s.  OldotL 

T  IFEin  CALIFORNIA,  dnriajr  t 
•^  Residence  of  several  Years  in  tiMlTmi* 
tory;  Gommisinf  a  Description  of  tiwCoantrr 
and  the  Aussionary  Establisfaments,  ftc.  Wj 
an  AMBRiaAN.  To  whidk  is  anneied,  sa  Bii* 
torical  Account  of  the  Origin,  Cnstonit  ad 
Traditions  of  the  Indians  of  Alta-GslilnM. 
Translated  from  the  orinnal  Spanidi  1C9S. 
Post  Svo.  with  namerons  fingravinn,  7s.  M. 

MAIZE,  or  INDIAN  CORN :  in 
Advantages  as  a  Cheap  and  NntritiiH 
Article  of  Food ;  with  Directions  for  hi  Die. 
By  John  S.  Babtlbtt,  M.D.  ISmo.  Id.  id. 
THE  MYSTERIES  of  TOBACCO. 

*-  By  the  Rev.  Bbnjamin  J.  Lamb.  WMh 
an  Introductory  Letter  addressed  to  the  Bos. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  LL.D.  by  the  Rev.  SuMd 
Hanson  Cox,  D.D.    12mo.  Ss.  sewed. 

THE  AMERICAN  ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC  TBLBOBAPH  :  witt  B^ 
ports  of  Congress,  and  a  Descrjiitioa  sf  il 
Telegraphs  known  employing  Efectridtj  or 
Galvanism.  By  Alvbbd  Vail.  IDwtfSled 
by  SI  Wood  Engravings.  Svo.  6s.  sewed. 


HAND-BOOK  of  YOUNG  ARTISTS  and  AMATEURS  in  OIL  PAINT- 
ING :  being  chiefly  a  condensed  compilation  Arom  the  celebrated  Manual  of  Bovrier,  vitt 
additional  matter  selected  Arom  the  labours  of  Merimee,  De  Montabert,  and  othei*  distiankM 
Continental  Writers  on  the  art.  The  whole  adai^ed  for  a  Text-Book  in  Academics  of  bon  soflb 
and  Am:  S^-Instmction.  With  a  New  Explanatory  and  Critical  Vocabnlary.  By  an  AmtiCAii 
Artist.    Svo.  9s. 

New  Volumes  of  Wilby  and  Putnam's  Popular  Librabt. 


LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

WESTERN  CLEARINGS.       By 
*  '     Mrs.  C.  M.  KiBTLANo  (Mrs.  Glavers), 
Author  of  '<  A  New  Home,"  *'  Forest  life,"  kc, 
ISmo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

**  MiB.  Kirtland  (of  New  York)  describes  the 
mitunersmnd  customs  of  the  new  settlements 
of  the  <fiur  west'  firom  actual  observation, 
having  resided  some  time  in  a  primitive  nart 
<ft  MioBJgan.  She  is  one  of  the  most  sensible, 
lively,  good-humoured,  and  graphic  female 
writers  of  the  age." 

MR.SIMMS'NEWWORK,SECOND8ERlES. 

THE  WIGWAM  and  the  CABIN. 

-*■    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Yemassee,"  Sec. 
1st  and  9d  Series,  l6mo.  each,  Sa.  Sd.  cloth.  ' 

**  A  series .  of  SDirit4tirrinff  tales  of  back 
woodsand  border  ure."—NBWMo  NTH  LY  Maq.' 

ZSCHOKKB'S  TALES,  SECOND  SBRIBS. 

TALES    from    the    GERMAN    of 
HBINRICKE  ZSCHOKKE.     1st  and  9d 
Seviv,  each,  Ss.  Sd.  cloth. 

**  we  have  not  had  a  more  pointed  tale  than 
<  The  Fool  of  the  Nineteenth  Osntnry*  since  the 
days  of  SiHil."— Nvw  Moirrin.T  Mao. 

Prevknu  Fb/aunet. 
JOURNAL     of    an    AFRICAN 

CRUISER.    Ss.6d. 

HEApLEY»S    LETTERS     from 
ITALY.    ta.6d. 


FQE*8  TALES  AND  FORM&   . 

TALES.     Bj  Edgab  £.  Poe,  Ei^ 
of  New  York.    16mo.Sa.6d.cloa. 
Also,  by  the  smne  Author, 
THE  HAVEN  j  and  other  Pml 

9s.  6d. 

"That  powerftd  pen.  whose  v«Mlik  OM- 
tioos  I  have  so  often  amnired." 

Mas.  SfOOOBXiT. 

MR.  HEADLY*S  NEW  WORK.    ^ 

THE  ALPS  and  the  RHINE.  Bj 
.     J.T.  Hbadlt,  Esq.  Author  of  "UBS* 
Aromltidy.''    l6mo.  as.6d. 

''Weoommendthebook  to^attcstii^ 
ourread^rs.  Itisthebestdeacri9tisasfAM« 
scenery ,  the  most  vivid  pictare  of  the  isM^ 
forms  of  nature,  and  amon^  the  sMstsCtncBN 

books,  in  6V^  respect,  wo  have  ever  rtti 
/^  N.Y.Cbiraiifc 


Unilbrm  with  the  <*  Pynrim  to  Meoat  L 

WANDERINGS^  of  a  PILGRIM 

^  *     in  the  SHADOW  o#  tiM  JVNOA^^ 

By  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Crbbitsb,  D»D.  Artair* 

<*  Lectures  on  Bunyan,"  &e.    l6sM.  ifct^^ 

*'  There  is  an  exuberance  of  fcncy,  a  jisiiJJ 

glow,  in  the  languafl^e  of  Dr.  Cbeefcr.  wo 

gives  a  charm  to  his  written  prodoctisaM"^ 

sessedbyfew.  Indescrip«knhewteldish«l« 

pictorial  pen.'*— N.  Y.  Com  MaacrA ■.!»▼• 

By  the  same  Anthor,         .^^ 

THE     PILGRIM    to    MOUXT 

BLANC.    8s.6d. 


\*  A  general  Catalogue  of  American  Pablfcations  may  be  bad  #rtMi. 
WILKY  AND  PUTNAM,  6,  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


MiUctnmtou^  ^rihtxtiHttatntH. 


SILVER   PLATE    for  the 
DINNER  and  TEA  TABLE.— A 

Pamphlet  is  published,  containing  Draw- 
ings and  Lists  of  Prices  of  Silver  Spoons 
and  Forks,  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  and 
all  the  articles  of  Silver  required  in  family 
use.  It  may  be  had  gratis,  or  will  be  sent 
postage  free  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  or  the  Colonies. 

A.  B.  Savory  and  Sons,  14,  Comhill, 
opposite  the  Bank. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  and 
LETTERS  of  CREDIT.— The 
LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK 
issues  Circular  Notes  for  the  use  of  Tra- 
vellers and  Residents  on  the  Continent. 


These  Notes  are  payable  at  every  important 
place  in  Europe,  and  thus  enable  a  Tra- 
veller to  vary  his  Route  without  incon- 
venience. No  expense  is  incurred  except 
the  price  of  the  stamp,  and,  when  cashed, 
no  charge  is  made  for  commission. 

These  Notes  may  be  obtained  either  at 
the  Head  Office  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  in  Lothbury,  or  at  the 
Branches' of  the  Bank,  viz.: — 1,  St. 
James's  Square;  213,  High  Holbom; 
4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street;  3, 
Wellington  Street,  Borough;  and  87, 
High  Street,  Whitechapel. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Jamrs  William  Gilbart, 
General  Manager. 


UNITED     KINGDOM     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 
8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London, 
97,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.        12,  8t,  Vincent  Place,  Glaegow. 
Bstablishbd  by  Act  op  Pabliambnt  in  183i« 


Earl  of  Errol. 

Earl  of  Courtown. 

Earl  Leven  and  Melville. 


HONORARY  PRESIDENTS 
Earl  of  Norbury 
Earl  of  Stair. 
Earl  Somers. 


Lord  Viscount  Falkland. 

Lord  Elphinstone. 

Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton. 


James  Stuart,  Esq.  Chaibman. 
Samuel  Anderson,  Esq. 
Hamilton  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 
Edward  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident 


LONDON  BOARD. 

Hananel  De  Castro,  Esq.  Deputy  Chaibman. 


F.  Charles  Maitland,  Esq* 
William  Railton,  Esq. 
John  Ritchie,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 


E.  Lennox  Boyd,  Esq. 
Assistant  Resident. 
Charles  Downes,  Esq. 

Chas.  Graham.  Esq.  «.  x>.  x»<^»»«.»,  ».^, 

AuniTORs— Adam  Murray,  Esq. ;  J.  Mitchell,  Esq. ;  and  M.  Wilson  Boyd,  Esq. 

Secretary— Patrick  Macintyre,  Esq.  Actuary— John  Kingf,  Esq. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co.  43,  Charing  Cross ;  and  Union  Bank  of  London, 

4,  Fall  Mall  East.  Surgeon— F.  Hale  Thomson,  Esq.  48,  Bemers  Street. 

Standing  Counsel— Donald  Maclean,  Esq.  M.P. 

Solicitors— Messrs.  Macdoug^all  and  Upton,  44,  Parliament  Street. 

EDINBURGH  BOARD. 


The  Rirht  Hon.  Adam  Black,  Lord  Provost. 
James  Hunt,  Esq.  of  Pittencrieif,  Moray  Place. 
W.  H.  Play  fair,  Esq.  Great  Stuart  Street. 

SuBGBON  -Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.  M.D. 


Robert  Clarke,  Esq.  Lynedoch  Place. 
Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Manager  of  City  of  Glasgow 
Board. 
Agent— P.  S.  Fraser,  »7,  George  Street. 


GLASGOW  BOARD. 


John  Bain,  Esq.  of  Morriston. 
W.  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Tillichewan. 
James  Gourlsy,  Esq.  Accountant. 


:  James  Somerville,  Esq.  Nursery  Mills. 
•  Robert  Salmond,  Esq.  Manager  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank. 

SuBGBONS— Alexander  J.  HannaT,'Esq.  M.D. :  D.  Cunninghame,  Esq. 
Agents- Setnn  and  Reid,  12,  St.  Vincent  Place. 

This  Company,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  affords  the  most  perfect  security  in  a  large 

{)aid-up  Capital,  and  in  the  great  success  which  has  attended  it,  since  its  commencement  in  1834, 
tm  Annual  Income  beinir  upwards  of  iB8d,000. 

DIVISION   OF   PROFITS   AMONG   THE   ASSURED. 

In  1841,  the  Comi>any  declared  a  Bonus  of  je2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Sum  Insured  to  aH 
Policies  of  the  Participating  Class  from  the  time  they  were  effected. 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  flrom  March  1834  to  the  31st  December,  1840,  is  as  follows :— 


Sum 

Time 

Assured. 

Assured. 

4^5000 

6  years,  10  months 

5000 

6  years 

Sum  added  to 

Sum 

Time 

Sum  added  te 

Policy. 

Assured. 

Assured. 

Policy. 

je683    6    8 

j^SOOO 

4  years 

^400 

600    0    0 

5000 

3  years 

300 

The  Premiums  nevertheless  are  on  the  most  moderate  Scale,  and  only  One-half  need  be 
paid  for  the  First  Five  Years,  where  the  Insurance  is  for  Life. 

*«*  Every  information  will  be  afforded  on  application  to  the  Resident  Directors,  EnwABO 
Boyd,  Esq.  and  E.  Lbnnox  Boyd,  Esq.  at  the  Omce,8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mail,  London ;  or  of  the 

AGENTS, 
Edinburgh— P.  S.  Fraser,  97,  George  Street.  Glasgfow— Seton  and  Reed,  St.  Vincent  Place. 


Edinburgh  Review,  N®  IQS-^April  1846.] 


lEFORIH  ¥OI]R  TAILORS'  BILLS. 


Q,  LOMBARD-STS  1784. 


EDINBURGH 

LIFE   ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

Established  in  1823. — Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL-HALF  A  MILLION  STERLING. 


EDINBURGH,  22,  GEORGE  STREET, 

AND 

11,  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET  (CITY),  LONDON. 


President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  YISCOfJNT  MELVILLE. 
Vice^Presideni-ALEXANDER  FRINOLE,  Esq.  of  Whytbank,  M.P. 


LONDON 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  REAY. 
HON.  ROBERT  DUNDAS. 
JOHN  ABEL  SMITH,  Esq.  M.P. 
GEORGE  MACKINTOSH,  Esq. 
.FRANCIS  WHITMAR9H,  Esq.  Q.C. 
HENRY  BARELY,  Esq.  M.P. 


BOARD. 

W.  A.  EADE,  Esq. 
JAMES  BONAR,  Esq. 
HUGH  JOHNSTON,  Esq. 
ARTHUR  J.  BLACKWOOD,  E«|. 
CHAS.  STANIFORTH»  Esq.  Rbsidbht. 


SeoretaiT— THOMAS  MARSHALL,  Esq. 

Medical  Officer— ROBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  5,  Cnnon  Street,  Msy  Fair. 

Bankers— Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  AND  SMrTHS. 

Solicitor— DAVID  ROWLAND,  Esq.  88,  Threadneedle  Street 

The  mode  in  which  this  Company  is  constituted  presents  to  the  assured  the  benefits  cl 
Mutual  Assurance,  combined  with  the  influence  and  security  of  a  large  proprietary  all 
assured  with  the  Company ; 

Perfect  security  to  the  assured,  and  freedom  from  all  liability ; 

A  right  of  participating  in  the  whole  profits  of  the  Company  to  the  extent  of  foor-fillhi. 

A  principle  of  division,  making  the  distribution  among  those  who  participate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  aeyerally  contributed  by  them  ; 

The  highest  benefits  to  all  First  Class  liTes,  by  no  unjust  liberality  being  diown  to 
those  who  die  early ; 

Very  moderate  rates,  without  participation,  which,  on  young  lives,  are  e^valent  to  a 
present  bonus  of  very  considerable  amount ; 

No  entry-money  or  other  charge  beyond  the  policy  stamp. 

Assurances  affected  on  equal,  or  ascending  or  descending  scales,  or  in  any  cftlMr  way 
that  the  interests  of  parties  may  require. 

SPECIMEN  OF  RATES  FOR  INSURING  £100  ON  A  SINGLE  LIFE. 


Without  PARTi,ciPATioir. 
Age.        One  Year.        Seven  Years.  I 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 


£0  17  3 
113 
1  6  10 
1  15  1 
3     18 


For  life. 


£0  19  11 
14     8 

1  11  10 

2  4     5 

3  18  11 


£l  14  2 
2  3  7 
2  17  11 
4  1  7 
6    4    4 


With  PARTicirATiov. 


Age. 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 


For  Life. 


£1  17 

2  7 

3  3 

4  9 


4 
7 
2 
0 


6  15     8 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  ADDITIONS  TO  POLICIES  OF  ;ei00O, 

OPKNSD  AT  THB  COMM BNCBM BNT  OF  THB  COMPANY. 


Age  of  Assuring. 

Sam  Assured. 

Bonus  in  1885. 

Bonus  in  1843. 

SumnowFiymble. 

20 

£1000 

£100     0  10 

£87     3    3 

£1187     4     1 

30 

1000 

104     3     0 

89    8     0 

1193  11     e 

40 

1000 

113  11  11 

103  11     7 

1217     3    6 

50 

1000 

142     8     8 

148    9  11 

1290  18     7 

60 

1000 

186  17     2 

245  16    8 

1432  13  10 

G.  L.  FINLAY, 
Wm.  DICKSON,  Sec. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH 
Zab}  %,iU  9l^nrmttt  antK  Zoan  9[£(s(oitatton> 

12,  Waterloo  Place,  London  ;  119,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

(Established  in  1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION. 


TRUSTEES. 
The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Planta. 
The  Hon.  Lord  Wood,  one  of  the  Judges 

of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Merewether. 
George  Chilton,  Esq.,  Q.C. 


William  Dugmore,  Esq. 
H.  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  ShenfiT  of  Ren- 
frewshire. 
Anthony  Marray,  Esq.,  of  Crieff,  W.S. 


DIRECTORS  IN  LONDON. 


W.  Bell,  Esq.,  30,  Bucklersbury. 

F.  W.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Boundary  House, 
St.  John's  Wood. 

H.  C.  Chilton,  Esq  ,  7,  Chancery  Lane. 

J.  W.  Fisher,  Esq.,  7,  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street. 

F.  J.  Fuller,  Esq.,  12,  Carlton  Chambers. 

M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C., 44,  Chancery  Lane. 

J.  Howell,  Esq.,  Beaumont  Villa,  Shep- 
herd's Bush. 


J.  M*Mahon,  Esq.,  11,  Paper  Build- 
ings. 

C.  K.  Murray,  Esq.,  Eastbourne  Terrace, 
Hyde  Park. 

G.  W.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

W.  H.  Shippard,  Esq.,  Tumham  Green. 

A.  Way,  Esq.,  12,  Rutland  Gate,  Hyde 
Park. 

C.  S.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  12,  King's  Bench 
Walk. 


DIRECTORS  IN  EDINBURGH. 


H.  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff 

of  Renfrewshii:e,  7.6,  Great  Kling  Street. 
W.  Smythe,  Esq.,  Advocate,  16,  Great 

Stuart  Street. 
J.  Steuart,  Esq.,W.S.,  17,  India  Street. 
R.  E.  Scott,  Esq.,  Accountant,  57,  Great 

King  Street. 
A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  W.S.,  29,  Rutland 

Square. 


R.  Mackay,  Esq.,  W.S.,  17,  Northumber- 
land Street. 

A.  Menzies,  Esq.,  W.S.,  i32.  Queen  Street. 

C.  Baillie,  Esq.,  Advocate,  13,  Great 
Stuart  Street. 

J.  Adam,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  19,  Claremont 
Crescent. 

J.  B.  Bell,  of  Glenfarg,  Esq.,  W.S.,  13, 
Great  King  Street. 


Messrs.  Hope  and  Oliphant,  Secretaries  to  the  Edinburgh  Board. 

BANKERS.— Messrs.   Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand ;  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland, 

Parliament  Square. 

SOLICITORS. — Messrs.  Murray,  Rymer,  and  Murray,  7,  Whitehall  Place ;  Messrs. 

Hope  and  Oliphant,  W.  S.,  119,  Princes  Street. 


This  Association  embraces — 
Every  description  of  risk  contingent  upon  Life  t 
Immediate,  Deferred,  and  Contingent  Annuities  and  Endowments ; 
A  comprehensive  and  liberal  System  of  Loan  on  undoubted  personal  security,  or  upon 

the  security  of  any  description  of  assignable  property  or  income  of  adequate  value  in 

connexion  with  Life  Assurance. 
A  union  of  the  English  and  Scotch  systems  of  Assurance,  by  the  removal  of  all  difficulties 

experienced  by  parties  in  England  effecting  Assurances  with  Offices  peculiarly  Scotch, 

and  vice  versd. 
An  extensive  Legal  connection,  with  a  Direction  and  Proprietary  composed  of  all  classes^ 
A  large  protecting  Capital,  relieving  the  Assured  from  all  possible  responsibility. 
The  admission  of  every  Policy-holder,  assured  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  to  a  full  periodical 

participation  in  Two-thirds  of  the  Profits. 

Lists  of  Shareholders,  Prospectuses,  and  all  necessary  Tables  and  Forms,  may  be  had, 
and  every  Information  obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  addressed  lo  the 
Actuary,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Association  in  the  principal  towns  of  either 
country. 

J.  BUTLER  WILLIAMS, 
Resident  ActuaAy  and  Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOOD   FURNITURE   AT   MODERATE   PRICES. 

—  i 

TH0MA8F0X,  j 

n,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET   WlTHO,  i 

I 


Reipactfullj  iarites  the  Public  to  inspect  the  Stiick  of 

CaUnet  and  ITpbotetery  Fnrnltare  and  Beddfag 

«t  bit  BBtabliihineDt,  coDiiating  of  every  requisite  for  the  Maoiion  or  CotUge,  of  > 
qnality,  rBghioD,  material,  and  warkmanship,  aofto  be  Burpaued,  aail  offerad  at  |inca  . 
ccaicdf  exceeding  those  cainmDDl;  charged  far  Bhewy  bat  anaobttaiitial  ftitaiton.  ' 

Parties  Teqniring  resllj  good  articlea  trill  find  at  Thaoias  Fox's  a  Stock  so  Eifnrn* 
and  Various,  as  to  afford  every  facilitjr  for  adrantageous  selectioa,  at  Prica  u  LosM 
:  poBNbl;  compatible  with  First-rate  Quality. 

FOUR-POST,  FRENCH,  CANOPY,  and  other  BEDSTEADS,  with  RunMt 
Pamitarei,  tepi  rtady  fixtd,  and  every  article  for  aecoadary  and  seriaata'  bed-ioow, 
fornished  soaad  in  qualitir  but  low  in  price.  ' 

T.  F,  rooBl  particalarly  begs  to  call  attcDtioD  to  hia  immense  aoA  at  PIKE 

QOOSE  FEATHERS,  imported  direct  By  Mmieff,  porified  by  a  neir  and  effeetiie  pn-  | 

9,  and  offered  upon  nnnsoally  Good  Terms.  ; 

CARPETS  OF  EVERT  DESCRIFTION  EQUALLY  CHEAP.  ' 


LooUng-Glauei,  Gilding,   Decorative  F&intins,  tad 
Paper-Hanging. 

THOMAS  FOX  has  lately  completed  a  most  snp«rb  anortment  of  (pecimen*  oT  Uint 
Tarions  articles,  forming  one  of  the  most  complete  and  beaatifnl  collections  of  ChiuT- 
Pier,  and  CoDsole  Glasses.  Tables,  Frames,  and  other  Omamental  Embellijhmnitt.  i* 
-ADdoQ.  at  the  most  Moderate  and  Reasonable  Prices.— Families  and  indiTidiuls.  *ts 
nay  honour  Thomas  Fo<  with  a  visit,  may  depend  upon  meetini;  irilh  every  pnisiWt 
'ariety  of  nxodem  tjiecimen  and  design  in  these  particular  branches,  and  niaybrfiunuhol 
in  the  spot,  or  waited  upon  at  tlieir  rcsideaees,  with  drawings  and  pottern*  oIc^uIhIaI  u 
harmotiiie  with  the  plana  and  proportions  of  their. rooms,  wilhout  any  cAargt. 


93,  BISIIOrSCATE  STKEET  IVITIH. 


ARCUS   LIFE-ASSURANCE   COMPANY, 

No.  39,  Throgmorton  Street^  Bank,  London; 

Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasoow,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
Empowered  by  Aet  of  Parliament  5th  and  Mh  Wia»  JV,  e.  76. 


Directora, 

THOMAS  FARNa)MB,  Esq.  Alderman,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  LEAF,  Eaq.  Deputs;  Chairman, 


James  Clift,  Esq. 

John  Humphery,  Esq.  Aid.  M.P. 

Rupert  Ingleby,  Esq. 


Thomas  Kelly,  Esq.  Aid. 
Jeremiah  File  her,  Esq. 
Lewis  Pocock,  Esq.  F.S.A. 


Richard  E.  Arden,  Esq. 
William  Uanbury,  Esq. 
Edward  Batei»,  Ksu. 
Thomas  Camplin,  Esq. 

Physiciaji.— Hcary  Jeaffreson,  M.D.  I         Solicitor.— W.  Fisher,  Esq. 

Snrgreon,  —  William  Coalaon,  Esq.  [        Counsel.— J.  Romilly,  Esq. 

Consultlngr  Actuary.- Professor  Hall,  M.A.  Kintc's  College,  London. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  iSapte,  Banbury,  Muspratt,  and  Co.,  77,  Lombard  Street. 


AdTantages  of  the  Argus  Ufe  Assurance  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  snbecribed  capital  of  j6'S00,000  the  assured  have  the  security  of  the  Company's 
rapidly  increasing  iuconie,  and  an  accumuUiting  assurance  fund  invested  in  Government  and 
other  available  securities,  of  considerably  larger  amount  than  the  estimated  liabilities  of  the 
Com[>aay. 

Annual  Prbmium  to  Assure  j^'IOO. 
For  Five  Yeai-s. 


Age. 


25 
30 
S5 
40 


For  One  Year. 

jfiri    0  0 

1    1  8 

13  8 

1    5  0 


j^l  0  a 
12  8 
1  3  10 
1    6    1 


For  Seven  Years. 

Term  ot  Life. 

^ei  I  0 

1    2    7 
14    2 
1    6    9 

jei  15  10 

2    0    7 
2    6    8 
2  14  10 

One-third  of  the  "  whole  term"  Premium  may  remain  unpaid  at  5  per  cent.  comp.  int.,  as  a  debt 
upon  the  Policy  for  Life,  or  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  witnout  notice. 

Example  prom  Tablb  I.  equal  Rates  op  Premium. 


Annual  Premium  to  Assure  jf  1000. 

Advantages  by  Assuring  in  the  Argus  Office. 

Age. 

Argus  Office.  ^^'^JJoHtl^'"* 

Annual  Saving. 

Equivalent  to  a 
Bonus  of 

Or  a  Policy  for 

21 
26 
31 
36 
41 

^16    5  10 
18    6    8 
20  16    8 
24    1    8 

28    8    4 

^22    5    0 
24  10    0 
27    5    0 
SO  13    4 
34  18    4 

5  19    2 

6  3    4 
6    8    4 
6  11    8 
6  10    0 

^£•367 
337 
309 
375 
229 

j^l367 
1337 
1309 
1275 
1229 

By  the  above  Table  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  person  21  years  of  age  may  assure  the  sum  of  ^^1367  in 
this  office  for  the  same  amount  of  premium  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  insuring  j6'1000  in  most 
of  the  bonus  offices,  being  an  immediate  saving  of  nearly  40  per  cent. 


Extract  from  Table  II. 

iNCREAsiNO  Rates  op  Premium. 

Annual  Premium  for  Assuring  the  Sum  of  j6riOO. 

Age.              First  Seven  Years. 

Second  Seven  Yeara. 

Remainder  of  Li.e. 

20 
30 
40 
50 

^10    8 
1    7    1 

1  17    9 

2  18    5 

^17    7 

1  16    1 

2  10    4 
4    7    8 

^2    14 

2  14    1 

3  15    6 
6    6    8 

This  Table  gives  to  the  assured  all  the  advantages  of  a  policy  for  a  short  term,  with  the  power  of 
-continuing  it  for  life  at  the  least  possible  outlay. 

Premiums  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  on  Life  Policies. 

Assurances  granted  upon  lives  up  to  the  age  of  80. 

When  a  Policy  effected  at  the  equal  rate  of  Premium  for  the  whole  term  of  Life  has  been  a 
sn  flici.  nt  nnmber  of  years  in  force  to  have  acquired  a  value  of  ^60  or  upwards,  the  (vOinpany  will 
make  an  advance  to  the  extent  of  such  value,  by  way  of  Loan ;  or,  should  the  party  wibh  to  dis- 
continue such  Assurance,  the  Company  will  purchase  the  Policy. 

Claims  payable  immediately  after  proof  of  death,  on  allowance  of  three  mouM-s'  discount. 

Policies  assigned  as  bon&fide  security  not  void  by  death  from  suicide,  duelling,  or  the  hands  ot 
justice,    in  case  of  death  by  the  above  causes,  the  value  of  policies  not  assigned  allowed. 

The  Medical  Officers  attend  daily,  at  a  quarter  before  2  o^clock. 
X%X  Prospectuses,  and  every  other  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Office,  or  by  Letter  addressed  to 

E.  BATES,  Resident  Director. 

C^-   A  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  SOLICITORS  AND  AGENTS. 


NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. 


DAKIN  9,  COMPANY,  TEA  MERCHANTS. 


It  is  OD  tbii  principle  alone  thai  tfae 

UNPRECEDENTED 
public  ftvorRnd  pstiomee  that  liai  attended  lUeendesyoura  of  DAKIN  >nd  COMPANY  em  h* 
acrounlRl  for.    Little  more  thin  twelre  montha  him  elipted  since  they  opened  NUMBER  ONE, 
SAINT  PAUl/a  CHURCUYARD.Buertins  they  would  make  it  the  interest  or  aUwIwHBnled 

GOOD  AND  PURE  TEAS 

to  pnrchnne  from  them.    During  thai  short  time  they  have  be«n  encouraccd  by  that  itaililr  ii- 

creaiinK  Bnccete  which  always  ittenda  ^ery  dndertakinf  carried  out  ou  lilKral  prificiplea,  and 

havinx  for  iu  object  public  ai  well  aa  private  advanlage. 

lint  as  the  incrcabe  of  patrcuegc  which  haa  b««u  bestowed  npoii  DAKIN  and  COMPANY  H 

KEEP  UP  THEIR  SUPERIOr'eXCELLENCE 
that  they  can  hope  tor  additional  lupport,  and  annexed  are  the  price*  of  a  fHr  aoita  particiilariy 
adapted  for  general  consuinptiou  ;— 

Eacli  of  these  Teas  rivei  great  audKeneial  tatillaction. 

Fine  full-aavoured  Hlnck  Tea  at  «i.  per  lb. 

Pull  Pekoe  ind  Souchong-flavoured  Tea  at  t».  4d.  per  lb. 

Thp  finest  Ifue  rich  Congou  at  4s.  fld.  per  lb.,  which  ia  an  old-fertioned  line  Tea,  such  aa  ttt 
Eaal  India  Company  used  (o  liring  over. 

All  Ibe  rare  Teas  imported  al  equallY  modeiale  piicea. 
COFFEES, 
from  lOd.  tn  as.  per  Ih.    Coffee,  mellow  in  ripeness  and  richnesa  of  SaTour,  al  li.  Bd.  per  pOBsd, 
or  la  lUt.  of  this  ch.>ice  old  coffee  fhr  one  sovereign. 

Important  as  Coffee  has  become  in  domestic  economy,  it  behoves  all  lo  study  wben  Uwy  cafe 
obtalD  this  article,  r 

AS  WELL  AS  TEA,  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST.  ' 

Those  who,  being  themselves  couanmers  and  ludjres,  are  acqnaintcd  with  the  virtin  ofCofee, 
hare  unileil  in  recommending  Ihit  sold  by  DAKIN  and  <X)HFANV;  but  aa  real  goodHS*  is 
neither  Itnentcd  by  prsise  nor  ii^uied  by  reproach,  to  Ibe  popotari^  which  their  CoObss  e^fsy 

It  nuH  only  remains,  in  conclDiion,  to  observe,  that  those  who  wiab  (o  obtain  good  and  par* 

PURCHASE  FROM  A  DIRECT  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY, 
and  that  DAKIN  and  CDMPANV,  beinglbemselves  Tes  Merchants,  are  in  Immediate  conmKl. 
cationboth  with  the  growers  or  Tens  jnl^hiD*,  and  the  consomen  of  TesB  in  England. 

All  orders  sent  by  puat  mil  receive  the  greatot  care  and  attention,  if  accompaaicd  by  a   I 
respecliblr  reference  or  a  Potl-ofbce  order,  sncl  will  be  forwarded  Carriage  Free. 
All  purcharfn  "ill  be  nlJowed  1  lb.  on  every  SO  lb.  as  overweight. 

The  visitors  to  London  are  fearleasly  assured  Ihal  tbey  may  save  a  considerable  portion  o(  Iheir 
rallmy  eipenset  by  purchasing  their  Teaa  and  Coffeea 

AT  NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 

which  i*  In  the  ve[7  centre  of  Eo){land'a  Metropolis,  and  aposilion  more  eaailyindenliAed  than  aarl> 

LONDON. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— In  order  more  effectually  10 
Ibe  London  Coosunien,  OWIS  and  COMPANY  haie~n9a]ved~on  appoTnl'mg 

AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  ENGLAND, 
lor  the  sale  or  their  topcriur  Teia  snrl  Coffees.  Ihe  excellences  or  which  are  already  too  well  I 
for  lliein  to  require  any  eulo):iuni  here,    Communicilioiia  from  paHtcs  wishing  lo  take  i 
Ag.ncy  will  receive  prompt  attention,  sndaa  DAKIN  and  COMPANY, contemplMc  eflecUi 


Iiondon:  39,  Patemosttr  Row. 

April  10, 1846. 


MESSRS.    LONGMAN    AND    CO.'S 


^uuvttxlvi  ^ifit 


OF 


NEW    WORKS, 


JUST    PUBXiISBBD,    or    PRBPAKING    FOR    PUBXiICATION. 


mSiotkH  mt  Vuilt^l^elr. 


1. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Bi^ht  Ron. 

Sir  Jam$9  Mackintosh.    Edited  by  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

3  vols.  8yo.  42s. 

• 

'*  These  volumes,  which  have  been  edited  with  great  good  taste  by  Mr.  Robert  James 
Mackintosh,  contain  whatever  (with  the  exception  of  his  unfinished  History  of  England) 
is  believed  to  be  of  most  value  in  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  is  a  brief 
account  to  render  for  so  large  a  reputation.  But  infinite  riches  may  dwell  in  little  room, 
as  Marlow  tells  us.  And  for  a  style  of  exquisite  polish, — for  a  calm  reason  and  sound 
taste,  exercised  on  many  subjects  of  earnest  and  lofty  concern — and  for  fragments  of 
philosophy,  criticism,  and  history,  which  will  serve  to  help  and  guide  every  future  tra- 
yeller  in  those  tracks, — this  collection  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  writings  will  be  long 

<M)n8ulted  and  valued  by  every  scholar. The  editor's  task,  as  we  have  said,  is  done 

vdth  excellent  taste,  both  in  selection  and  revision." — Examiner. 

"  The  works  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  left  behind  him  have  many  and  distin- 
guished merits,  and  are  not  only  full  of  interest  for  the  general  reader,  but  eminently 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  philosophical  and  historical  students.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
superfluous  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism  upon  works  so  well  known  and  so  gene- 
rally appreciated  as  those  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sent collection  is  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  one.  It  belongs  to  the  brilliant  series 
of  Edinburgh  Review  re-publications,  and  is  not  less  illustrative  than  any  of  them  of  the 
literary  character  of  the  age  which  has  just  passed." — Morning  Chronicle. 

B 


MESSRS.  ION6MAK  AND  CO.'S  rVBUCAXlO^S—Juit  puilUhtd. 

2. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 

Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home, 
B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Rector  of  the  United 
Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

A  New  Edition,  reyised  and  corrected. 
Illustrated  with  nnmerous  Maps  and  Fac-simQes  of  Biblical  Manuscripts. 

•5  Tols.  8yo.  63s. ;  or  £hf  bound  in  calf,  half-extra,  by  Hayday. 


In  this  new  edition  the  whole  work  has  undergone  a  careful  revision  and  correction. 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Volume,  instead  of  the  brief  outline  which  was  printed  in 
all  the  preceding  editions,  there  is  now  given  a  copious  statement,  rendered  necessary  by 
recent  occurrences,  of  the  irrefragable  evidence  upon  which  all  Protestant  Churches  reject 
the  Apocryphal  Books  from  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture.  The  Geographical  portioiis 
of  the  Third  Volume  have  been  enlarged  and  corrected  from  the  learned  researches  of  the 
most  recent  travellers  in  Palestine.  The  Bibliographical  Appendix  liitherto  annexed  to 
the  Second  Volume  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  possessors  of  the  work,  been  detadied 
from  that  volume,  and  now  forms  the  Fifth  Volume.  By  this  improved  arrangement, 
the  several  volumes  are  rendered  more  uniform  in  size,  and  each  volume  now  embraces  a 
distinct  subject  in  the  encyclopaedia  of  biblical  literature.  The  Bibliographical  informa- 
tion  in  the  Fifth  Volume  is  brought  down  almost  to  the  very  day  of  publication.  By 
abridging  various  portions  which  would  admit  of  being  condensed,  as  well  as  by  employ- 
ing a  small,  but  dear  and  distinct  type,  in  several  parts  of  the  work,  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  introduce  not  less  than  150  pages  of  new  matter,  which  the  publishers  offer 
to  the  public  without  any  increase  of  price. 


Supplementary  Pages 

To  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  Mr.  Home's  Introduction  to 
the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

8vo.  It.  6d. 

These  '*  Supplementary  Pages"  oontain  the  important  article  in  the  fint  volome  of 
the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Home's  Introduction  relative  to  the  Apocryphal  Books  attadbed 
to  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Seventh 
Edition  remains  on  hand,  a  limited  impression  only  of  these  "  Supplementary  Pages'* 
has  been  printed ;  for  which  it  is  requested  that  early  application  may  be  made. 


MESSRS.  LONGMAN  AND  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS— /w/ ;M«*«»Aed. 


8. 

The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family  Chaplain. 

In  Two  Parts.  The  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for 
Family  Use,  with  Prayers  for  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected  ex- 
clusively from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  the  Second  Part  comr 
prising  an  Appropriate  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
Vicar  of  St.  Bride's. 

Post  4to.  printed  with  a  very  legibk  type,  2l8. ;  Sis.  6d.  calf  lettered,  or 
508.  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  goffered  edges,  by  Hayday. 

This  work  has  its  origin  in  a  want  which  has  been  long  felt,  and  frequently  expressed , 
by  many  ftdthful  and  attached  members  of  the  Chnrch  of  England ;  a  want  which  is, 
indeed,  in  gradual  process  of  diminution,  but  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
efforts  of  centuries  yet  to  come  will  be  sufficient  altogether  to  supply.  Owing  to  the 
inadequacy  of  church  accommodation  in  populous  places, — to  the  distance  of  the  church 
from  many  of  the  dwellings  in  extensive  agricultural  parishes, — to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,— and  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  is  needless 
to  specify, — many  famiUes,  which  revere  and  would  gladly  hallow  the  Lord's  Day  by 
worshipping  according  to  the  Order  of  the  Church,  are  unavoidably  debarred  from  the 
comfort  and  privilege  of  her  sacred  service.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  clearly  a  thing  much 
to  be  desired,  that  the  Head  of  every  Christian  Family  should  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  ''  Domestic  Chaplain.''  And  the  same  observations  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  those  frequent  and  familiar  instances  in  which  sickness,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
suffer,  or  of  those  who  minister,  constrains  unwilling  absence  from  the  House  of  Prayer ; 
and  also,  where  it  is  the  laudable  custom  to  read  a  sermon  to  the  assembled  household  on 
the  evening  of  the  Lord's  Day.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  facilitating  the  exercise  of  this 
domestic  ministry,  without  infringing  on  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  priestly  office,  as 
defined  by  Our  Saviour  himself,  those  portions  of  the  Liturgy  which  the  Priest  only  may 
pronounce  have  been  omitted,  and  the  Service  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  properly  and 
profitably  used,  without  further  alteration,  by  readers  of  the  laity.  The  work  is  designed 
as  subsidiary  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the  Public  Service  of  the  Church.  The 
Second  Portion  of  the  Domestic  Liturgy  is  a  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings, 
designed  for  Daily  Use  in  Families,  taken  or  adapted  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
To  Uiese  no  addition  has  been  made  in  any  instance ;  and  only  such  omissions  or  altera- 
tions have  been  admitted  as  were  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

For  the  concluding  part  of  the  work,  entitled  **  The  Family  Chaplain,^'  and  consisting 
of  Sermons  suited  to  the  Sunday  Services  throughout  the  year,  the  Compiler  of  the 
**  Domestic  Liturgy"  is  altogether  responsible.  In  the  preparation  or  adaptation  of 
these  Discourses,  tiie  author  can  truly  aver  that  he  has  never  willingly  deviated  from  one 
great  principle— the  principle,  that  tiie  teaching  of  the  Church's  ministers  should  accord 
and  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church's  prayers.  Nor  vriU  the  Author  consider 
that  his  labour  has  been  in  vain  if  he  shall  be  made  instrumental,  however  humbly,  in 
diffusing  through  any  of  the  homes  of  England  the  pure  Apostolic  spirit  of  her  Church, 
and  in  directing  Christian  households  to  tibe  reasonable  service,  the  bounden  duty,  and 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  ''  Common  Prayer." 
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4. 

Sermons  preached  at  St,  PauFs  Cathedral^ 

the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London ;  together 
with  others  addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Ber. 
Sydney  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

8vo.  I2i. 


I.    SERMONS  PKBACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATUBDBAL. 


1.  On  Toleration. 

3.  On  Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 
8.  On  tlie  Armour  of  God. 

4.  On  tbe  Authenticity  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

5.  On  the  Receiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

6.  On  Family  Virtue. 

7.  On  the  Sorrows  of  Life. 

8.  On  the  Excellence  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 

9.  "  I  would  not  live  alway."— Job  vii.  16. 
10.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 


1 1 .  On  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

12.  On  Anxiety  in  Worldly  Matters. 

13.  On  Riches. 

14.  On  the  Duties  of  the  Queen. 

15.  On  the  Keeping  of  the  SouL 

16.  The  Outward  Man  Renewed. 

17.  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  th^  Seed. 

18.  The  Righteous  Recompensed  on  Barth. 

19.  Tbe  Spots  of  the  Worid. 

20.  On  Keeping  the  Sabbath. 


II.  TWO  FAREWELL  SERMONS  ON  QUITTING  LONDON  (IN  1809). 

1.  On  the  Sin  of  Adultery.  2.  On  the  Signs  of  the  Times. 

III.  SERMONS  PREACHED  BEFORE  A  COUNTRY  CONORBQATIOV. 


1.  On  the  Responsibility  Of  Youth. 

2.  Indecision  in  Good  Works. 

3.  The  End  of  Sin  is  Death. 

4.  On  the  Necessity  of  Prayer. 

5.  On  the  Education  of  Children  (Part  1). 

6.  On  the  Education  of  Children  (Part  2). 

7.  On  the  Laying  Up  of  a  Good  Foundation. 

8.  Evil  Speaking. 

9.  On  Avoiding  Self-Deception. 


10.  Upright  Walking  sure  Walking. 

11.  On  the  Rq>roaches  of  the  Heart. 

12.  On  the  Avoidance  of  Misrepresentation. 

13.  On  Hatred. 

14.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  Death  Easy. 

16.  God  and  Mammon. 

17.  Charity  Sermon  for  the  Iririi. 

18.  Christmas  Day. 

19.  Living  Peaceably  with  an  Men. 


IV.  SERMONS  PREACHED  ON  CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  OCCASIONS. 


1.  For  the  FoundUng  Hospital. 

2.  For  the  Girls'  Charity  School,  Fitzroy 

Chapel. 

3.  For  the  York  Charity  Sdiools. 

4.  Society  for  Prison  Discipline. 


5.  For  the  Philanthropic  Society. 

6.  For  the  Widows' Charity. 

7.  On  Religious  Toleration. 

8.  On  King  Charies's  Martyrdom. 

9.  For  the  Wivebcombe  Dispensary. 


ii 


Sydney  Smith's  Sermons  avoid  controversy ;  purposely  avoid  difficult  and  diapyted 
theology :  they  deal  with  plain  and  simple  Christian  truths,  and  enforce  tbe  beantifbl  and 
heavenly  simplicity  of  their  practice.  And  the  charm  of  Sydney  Smith's  rdigiovs  oom- 
positions  was  what  gave  value  to  his  other  writings :  clear  force  of  style,  etmertncw  of 
feeling,  and  the  philosophy  of  downright  common  sense." — Examiner. 


[rbcbntlt  publishbd.] 


The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 


3d  Edition,  with  Additions.    3  vols.  8to.  with  Portrait,  36b. 
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5. 

Pericles/ 

A  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  83d  Olympiad.    By  the  Author  of  "  A  Brief 
Sketch  of  Greek  Philosophy." 

2  Yolfl,  post  8to.  18b. 

6. 

Sophoclis  Tragoedice  Superstites. 

Recensuit  et  brevi  Adnotatione  instroxit  Gyliehnus  linwood^  M.A. 
.^dis  Christi  apud  Oxonienses  Alumnus. 

8to.  16s. 


F^^^r^^w^^N^wnp'  ^*^^^f^^^0m^'^^^^*^^f^0^t^^  ^m^f'^F^f^ 


7. 

Pedestrian  and  other  BeminisceTices  at  Home 

and  Abroad;  with  Sketches  of  Country  Life.    By  SylTanus. 
Poit  8to.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  lOs.  6<U 


>S^»^i^^^^»^>^i^^»i^<'*^tfM^^^fcJ»^l^^^»»<l«  ^^^M^«^^>^\/'>»'^»^^^^  W^ 


•      8. 

Gray^s  Elegy 

Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.     Dluminated  in  the  Missal  Style, 
by  Owen  Jones^  Architect. 

Imperial  8yo.  81s.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  patent  reUero  leather. 

'*  All  that  monkish  illuminator  could  have  produced  with  colours  the  most  brilliant, 
labour  the  most  skilful,  and  taste,  for  his  day,  the  most  refined,  is  riTslled,  if  not  excelled, 
in  the  book  here  given — not  to  the  single  library  of  some  great  one,  but,  thanks  to  the 
multiplying  press,  to  the  world.  *  The  lines  of  the  poet,  which  are  engraTed  in  large, 
compressed  black-letter,  are  distributed  over  the  pages  in  two  half-quatrains  on  each 
page ;  so  that  the  iUuminated  initial  of  each  quatrain  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  page. 
Around  each  page  is  a  wide  enclosed  border,  filled  with  gracefully-entwined  foliage,  the 
ground  being  for  the  most  part  dotted  with  gold  or  vermilion.  In  the  general  design 
uniformity  prevails  throughout,  but  the  details  present  a  most  pleasing  variety ;  scroll- 
work and  sundry  eapricea  of  the  pencil  being  blended  in  luxurious  elegance  iri&  slender 
curling  stems  and  graceful  leaves.  One  of  Sie  most  beautiful  features  of  the  book  is  the 
cover,  which  is  raised  so  as  to  appear  like  carved  oak,  representing  a  border  of  holly 
leaves  and  clustered  berries,  in  high  relief.  The  style  of  the  whole  is  purdy  British ; 
and  the  book  might  form  a  most  interesting  study  for  the  antiquary,  as  well  as  a  superb 
ornament  for  the  drawing-room  tablesof  England's  aristocracy.'' — MorhinoChrohiclb. 
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9. 

Mickekfs  Priests^  Women^  and  Families. 

Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  (which  contains  Michelef  s  Prefece 
in  Reply  to  the  Attacks  of  the  Jesuits),  with  the  author  s  approbation, 
by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  Professor  (brevete)  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  France ;  Translator  of  Mignet's  "  Antonio  Percx 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,"  &c. 

New  Edition.     Super-royal  16mo.  uniform  with  Mr.  Murray's  "  Home  and  Colonial 

Library,"  1».  4d. 

*:)(*  Also,  a  LiBKART  EDITION,  in  post  8to.  price  98. 


10. 

The  People. 

By  J.  Michelet,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated,  with 
the  author's  especial  approbation,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  Professor  of  the 
Living  Languages  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of  France;  Translator  of 
Michelef  s  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,**  Mignet's  **  Antonio 
Perez  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,"  &c. 

Post  8to.  9fl. 

%*  Also,  a  Cheap  Edition,  super-royal  IGmo.- uniform  with  Mr.  Murray's  "  Home 

and  Colonial  Library/'  price  Is.  6d. 

'*  It  is  not  very  easy  to  include  this  present  work  in  any  particular  class  of  composi- 
tion ;  but  those  who  have  read  the  author's  historical  productions  may  easily  fmagine 
the  devious  course  which  he  follows  when  expatiating  on  the  external  position  of  France, 
on  the  social  conditions  of  town  and  country  populations,  on  his  own  biography,  oo  reli- 
gion, on  children,  on  animals,  on  friendship,  and  even  on  the  feelings  with  whidi  birds 
sing  to  the  setting  sun.  The  delightful  Tariations  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  exe- 
cute in  following  out  a  narrative  tibeme,  become  the  theme  itself  when  he  writes  oo  the 
people ;  and  as  almost  every  part  of  the  composition  is  separately  agreeable,  and  as  oae 
part  has  neariy  as  much  to  do  as  another  with  a  disquisition  on  things  in  general,  tht 
want  of  anity  and  regularity  of  plan  is  little  felt  by  the  reader.  The  nearest  parallel  ia 
our  recent  literature  to  '  Le  Peuple*  is  perhaps  offered  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  '  Chartism,'  or 
his  *■  Past  and  Present.'  Both  writers  complain  of  the  existing  state  of  tiieir  respectivt 
countries — ^both  abstain  from  proposing  specific  remedies — ^both  urge  increased  study  of 
the  national  history.  In  execution,  also,  both  Carlyle  and  Michelet  are  desoltorj,  bril- 
liant, and  highly  picturesque." — Forsion  Quartbrlt  Rbyibw. 


"  A  very  able  and  fsithfully-exeouted  translation  of  M.  Michelet's  extraordinary 
From  the  variety  of  ito  subjecU,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  interesting  details  oontdned  in 
'  The  People,'  it  is  a  book  that  must  be  read  attentively ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  as 
well  adapted  for  a  studious  perusal  in  this  excellent  translation  as  in  the  French  origlnaL" 

Wbxklt  Dispatcb. 
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11. 

Mr.  Cocks^s  Authorised  Translations  of 

MicheMs  «  PriesU,  Women,  and  Familie»,"  and  "  7%e  PeopUJ' 

The  Cheap  Editions  of  the  Two  Works,  in  One  Volume.   Super-royal  16mo.  uniform  with 
Mr.  Murray's  **  Home  and  Colonial  Library/'  Ss.  6d, 


12. 

Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  the  Second  of 

Spain,  By  M.  Mignet,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  approbation,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  Professor  of 
the  laying  Languages  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of  France  ;  Translator  of 
Michelet's  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families.'* 

Post  8vo.  9s. 

''  The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  subject,  the  conciseness  and  rapidity  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  new  information  which  M.  Mignet  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  collect,  and  most 
judicious  in  quoting  largely,  make  his  remarkable  volume  a  valuable  and  acceptable  con- 
tribution to  our  literature.  Our  importations  from  France  rarely  bring  any  *  Mysteries* 
half  so  authentic  as  those  which  this  book  contains.  It  opens  one  of  the  darkest  and 
most  serious  chapters  of  history ;  it  has  more  than  the  marvels  and  variety  of  a  fiction. 
It  will  be  a  welcome  study  for  the  historical  inquirer ;  and  a  detainer  for  less  industrious 
readers,  which  no  one  will  easily  escape  ftom  until  the  tale  is  told." — ^Tait's  Magazine. 

''  This  remarkable  historiette  comes  recommended  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to 
the  historical  student,  by  M.  Mignet's  very  complete  mods  of  treatment  and  pleasing 
style  of  composition,  wUch  it  is  no  small  credit  to  Mr.  Cocks  to  have  so  well  preserved 
in  his  translation." — Daily  News. 


13. 

The  Decorations  of  the  Garden  Pavilion 

in  the  Grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace  ;  consisting  of  Fifteen  Plates 
(some  of  which  are  coloured),  with  Plans  and  Sections.  Engraved 
under  the  direction  of  L.  Gruner.  With  Letterpress  Descriptions  by 
Mrs.  Jameson.     Published  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

Small  folio,  31s.  6d.  plain ;  £h,  5s.  with  the  plates  coloured. 
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14. 

The  Bible f  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud ; 

Qr^  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mussulmans^  compiled  ficom  Arabic  Sources, 
and  compared  with  Jewish  Traditions.  By  Dr.  G.  Weil,  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris, 
&c.    Translated  from  the  German,  with  occasional  Notes. 

Post  8to.  78. 6d. 

**  It  has  been  the  dm  of  the  learned  author  of  this  book  to  collect  the  most  esteemed 
of  Mahomedan  legends  as  giren  in  the  Koran  or  Arabic  MSS.,  that  we  may  ascertain  to 
what  extent  onr  Bcriptnre  narratives  have  been  corrupted  by  human  inventions,  and  know 
on  what  foundations  the  fiiith  of  Mahomedanism  is  built  up.  And  for  giving  an  autbentk 
notion  of  Mahomedan-belief,  Dr.  WeU's  volume,  from  its  connected  and  simple  form, 
may  be  made  more  useful  than  any  other,  not  excepting  even  the  Koran." — Beitannia. 

**  This  is  a  very  curious  book.  The  traditions  it  records  are  strange  perversions  of  the 
simple  narratives  found  in  scripture^  Without  doubt,  ihey  have  beauties  in  their  own 
way,  and  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  know  how  the  earUest  traditions  are  treated  bj 
the  Arabians,  and  what  are  the  sentiments  which  they  have  connected  with  them. 
The  public  in  general  will  open  the  book  for  a  curious  insight  into  the  mannas,  opinions, 
and  style  of  &e  orientals ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  wUl  not  be  disappointed.  The 
antiquity  and  worth  of  our  scriptures  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  contrast  witti  this 
curious  exhibition  of  the  inventive  talent  of  a  later  age." — Inqvirbr. 


15. 

The  Oregon  Qttestion  Bxammedy 

In  respect  to  Facts  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  Travers  Twiss, 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  PoHtical  Economy  in  the  Univeraty  of 
Oxford,  and  Advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons. 

8vo.  with  Maps  of  North  America  and  the  Oregon  Territory  (with  the  Columbian  River 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  reduced  from  an  American  Government  Survey),  128. 

''  Mr.  Greenhow's  ex^parU  work  has  been  exposed  and  answered  ably  and  suoctnctly 
by  Mr.  Falconer,  and  more  at  large  by  Dr.  Twiss,  of  the  Commons,  whose  work  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  valuable,  independently  of  the  Oregon  question,  as  an  able  disonsion 
of  several  important  points  of  llie  law  of  nations.  Mr.  Greenhow  on  one  side,  Mr. 
Falconer  and  Dr.  Twiss  on  the  other,  afford,  in  exietuo,  all  that  can  be  said  on  etery 
point  of  the  subject.'' — Quarterly  Rbvibw,  No.  154. 


16. 

Palestrina  i 

A  Metrical  Romance.    By  Robert  M.  Heron,  Esq. 

8to.  8s.  6<I. 
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17. 

Notes  on  the  Schism  from  the  Church  of 

Rome,  called  the  German-Catholic  Church,  instituted  by  J,  Ilonge 
and  I.  Czerzki,  in  October  1844,  on  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  By  S.  Laing,  Esq.  Author  of  *^  Notes  of  a 
Traveller,"  "  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,'*  &c. 

A  New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


18. 

An  Abridgment  of  Universal  History ^ 

Adapted  to  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools  ;    with   appropriate 

Questions  at  the  end  of  each  section.     By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Knapp, 

D.D.     A  New  Edition,  with  the  Series  of  Events  brought  down  to 

the  present  time. 

12mo.  58. 


19, 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil^ 


With  the  Text  of  Heyne,  Literally  and  Rhythmically  translated.     By 

the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

For  the  Use  of  Students. 

18mo.  3s.  6d. 


20. 

Lexilogus  Scholasticus  ; 

Or,  a  Ghreek  and  English  Vocabulary,  on  a  new  and  improved  Plan : 
comprising  all  the  Primitives  of  any  importance,  together  with  some 
select  Derivatives.  Subjoined  is  a  brief  Synopsis  of  Formation, 
unfolding  the  mode  by  which  the  Derivatives  are  formed  from  the 
Primitives.  The  whole  presenting  a  brief  Epitome,  in  outline,  of  the 
Greek  Language.  By  the  Rev.  S,  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Editor 
of  Thucydides,  and  Author  of  the  "  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to 
the  New  Testament." 

18mo.  3.S. 

C 
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21. 

Modern  Cookery ^ 

In  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the 
use  of  Private  Families.  In  a  Series  of  Receipts,  all  of  which  have 
been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness. 
By  Eliza  Acton.     Dedicated  to  the  Young  Housekeepers  of  England. 

New  Edition,  greatly  improved.     Fqp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  78.  6d. 

*:)(*  Appended  to  each  receipt  is  a  summary  of  the  different  ingredients  which  it 
contains,  with  the  exact  proportion  of  each,  and  the  precise  time  required  io  dress  the 
whole. 


22. 

Tke  Life  Everlasting : 

In  which  are  considered — the  Intermediate  Life,  the  New  Body  and 

the  New  World,  the  Man  in  Heaven,  Angels,  the  Final  Consummate 

Life.     By  John  Whitley,  D.D.  Rector  of  Ballymackey,  and  Chancellor 

of  Killaloe. 

8vo.  9s. 


28. 

Mrs.  Braifs  Novels  and  Bomances. 

Collective  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  General  Preface  and 
Notes,  by  Mrs.  Bray. 

10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  uniformly  with   ''  The  Standard  Novels/'  with  Fi^ntispieces  and 

Vignettes,  from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  late  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A. ; 

C.  A.  Stothard,  F.S.A.;  Henry  Warren,  Esq.  &c.  £Z. 

The  volumes  separately  ^  each  containing  a  complete  work  ^  price  6«.,  as  follows: — 


Vol.  1.  Thb  Whitb  Hoods  {With  PortraUs 
and  General  Pre/ace.) 

Vol.  2.  Db  Foix. 

Vol.  3.  Thb  I*rotb8tamt. 

Vol.  4.  FiTZ  OF  FiTZ-FORO. 


Vol.5.  ThbTalba. 

Vol.  6.  Warlbioh. 

Vol.  7.  Trblawny. 

Vol.  8.  Trials  of  thb  Hbart. 

Vol.  9.  Hbnrt  Db  Pombrot. 


Vol.  10.  COURTBNAY  OF  WALRBDDON. 
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24. 

The  Horse  in  Health  and  Disease  ; 

Or,  Suggestions  on  his  Natural  and  General  History,  Varieties,  Con- 
formation, Paces,  Age,  Soundness,  Stabling,  Condition,  Training, 
and  Shoeing.  With  a  Digest  of  Veterinary  Practice.  By  James  W. 
Winter,  M.R.C.V.S.L.  Member  of  the  Association  Litteraire  d'Egypte, 
late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

8yo.  10s.  6d. 
♦ 

**  Mr.  Winter  has  very  ably  and  successfully,  within  a  moderate  compass,  treated  each 
of  his  several  topics  in  a  manner  that  will  not  only  interest  the  professional  man,  but  to 
the  general  reader  will  afford  both  information  and  amusement;  and  these  he  has  cer> 
tainly  conveyed  in  fewer  words  and  more  precise  language  than  they  are  to  be  found  in 
any  work  cln  ike  Horse  with  which  we  are  acquaint^.'' — Veterinarian. 


25. 

The  Horse^s  Foot, 

And  How  to  Keep  it  Sound,     By  William  Miles,  Esq. 

Royal  8vo.  with  Engravings,  7s. 

**  A  capital  work,  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  the  practice  of  shoeing,  and  the 
proper  stable  management  of  the  horse  with  especial  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
hoof.  Mr.  Miles  has  written  a  very  useful  essay,  which  should  be  read  by  every  gentle- 
man owning  a  horse." — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


26. 

The  Laws  of  the  CushmSj 

Compiled  by  Direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  and  published  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Customs ;  with  Notes  and  a  General  Index.  Edited 
by  J.  G.  Walford^  Esq.  Solicitor  for  the  Customs.  Printed  for  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  and  pubhshed  by  Authority. 

8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
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27. 

SteeVs  Shipmaster's  Assistant ; 

For  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners,  and  Masters  of  Vessels,  Officers 
of  Customs,  and  other  Persons  connected  with  the  Ownership,  Charge, 
and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes  :  containing  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  such  suhjects  ;  Treaties  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce  ;  Shipping  Bates  and  Rates  of  Pilotage  in  the  Ports  and 
Harhours  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  Regulations  and  Duties  in  the 
East  India  and  China  Trade,  and  the  British  Colonies :  with  Treatises 
on  the  Duties  of  Owners  and  Masters ;  of  Agents  on  the  Carriage  of 
Gknods;  Stoppage  in  Transitu;  Marine  Insurances  and  Averages; 
Bottomry  and  Respondentia;  Bills  of  Exchange,  Foreign  Monies, 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Exchanges ;  and  Naval  Book-keeping.  New 
Edition,  re-written  throughout,  dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the 
Creneral  Shipowners'  Society.  Edited  by  Graham  "Willmore,  Esq. 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law :  the  Customs  and  Shipping  Department  bj 
Greorge  Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London ;  Compiler  of  **  The 
Customs'  Guide:"  the  Commercial  Department  and  Naval  Book- 
keeping by  William  Tate,  Author  of  **  The  Modem  Cambist,"  &e. 

One  thick  vol.  8to.  288.  cloth ;  or  298.  bound. 


28. 

An  Epitome  qf  Naval  Book-keeping^ 

According  to  the  Practice  of  Mercantile  Book-keeping,  by  Double  and 

Single  Entry ;  shewing  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Entries,  with  the 

Arrangement  of  a  Set  of  Books,  and  the  mode  of  making  up  the 

Accounts  of  Owners,  Captains,  and  Consignees  of  Vessels  in  the 

Merchant  Service.     By  William  Tate,  Author  of  "The  Modem 

Cambist,"  &c. 

8vo.  58. 

29. 

Ships  and  Railways  / 

Shewing  the  Probability  of  an  early  Substitution  of  the  latter  for  the 
former  Mode  of  Transit,  and  the  eventual  Destruction  of  the  entire 
Coasting  Trade  of  Britain,  thereby  effecting,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
manent serious  Injury  to  the  NorUiem  Coal  Trade. 

2d  Edition.    8vo.  U. 
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30. 

Observations  illustrative  of  the  Defects  of 

the  English  System  of  Railway  Legislation,  and  of  its  Injurious 
Operation  on  the  Public  Interests :  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improve^ 
ment.     By  James  Morrison^  Esq.  M.P. 

8vo.  28. 


81. 

* 

The  Genera  of  Birds. 

Comprising  their  Generic  Characters^  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each 
Genuis,  and  an  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several 
Genera.  By  George  Robert  Gray,  Acad.  Imp.  Greorg.  Florent.  Soc. 
Corresp. ;  Senior  Assistant  to  the  Zoological  Department,  British 
Museum ;  and  Author  of  the  ''  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds/'  &c.  &c. 
Illustrated  with  350  plates,  by  David  William  Mitchell. 

Part  24,  for  April,  imperial  4to.  with  4  coloured  and  3  plain  Plates,  lOs.  6d. 
*,^*  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts. 


82. 

The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.SS. 

Erehus  and  Terror.  Under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  R.N.  F.R.S.  during  the  years  1839, 40,  41,  42,  43.  Published 
by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Edited 
by  John  Richardson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  ;  and  John  Edward  Gray, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Part  XI.  Insects  of  New  Zealand,  by  Adam  White,  Esq. 
M.E.S.  London  and  France,  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Royal  4to.  with  namerous  Plates,  10s. 

*4,*  This  work  will  extend  to  about  15  Parts.  10s.  each  ;  and  it  is  intended  that  each 
department  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  complete  in  itself. 
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33. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  the  Artizan  Club. 

No.  22,  for  April,  4to.  Is.  sewed. 

*4c*  To  be  completed  in  Two  more  Monthly  Numbers ;  each  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate 

and  Engravings  on  Wood. 


34. 

The  London  Medical  Gazette  ; 

Or,  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine.     New  Series,  under  New  Editors, 

Nos.  45  to  48,  demy  8vo.  8d.  each ;  or  stamped  for  post,  9d. ; 
also  the  11th  Monthly  Part,  for  March,  2s.  8d.  sewed. 


as. 
Lectures  illustrative  of  various  Subjects 

in  Pathology  and  Surgery,  By  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  F.R.S. 
Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Surgeon  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert, 
Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  &c. 

8vo.  128. 

**  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  rendered  his  clinical  lectures — what  all  clinical  lectures  sbould  be 
—clear,  impressive,  and  practical  expositions  of  curatiTC  measures,  in  which  all  the  most 
important  features  of  the  subject  are  plainly  set  forth,  without  being  unnecessarily  en- 
cumbered with  details.  We  attach  a  very  high  value  to  these  Lectures.  Their  style  it 
clear,  demonstratiye,  and  unaffected,  decided,  and  energetic ;  but  altogether  free  Iroei 
dogmatism  or  over-confidence.  They  are  strictly  practical ;  and  much  of  the  informatioa 
which  they  contain  will  assuredly  do  the  reader  and  his  patients  good  service  in  time  of 
need." — Medical  Gazette. 


36. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Abdominal  Hernia. 

By  Thomas  Pridgin  Teale,  F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoU^e  of 
Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  15s.  cloth. 
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The  Ordnance  Maps^ 

Engraved  on  the  Scale  of  One  Inch  to  a  Mile. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  beg  to  apprise  their  fiiends  and  the  public 
that  they  have  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  the  Maps  engraved  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  gentlemen  who  may  favour  them  with 
orders,  may  depend  upon  their  being  executed  with  care  and  dispatch. 

The  foUomnff  is  a  List  of  the  County  Maps  published  by  the  Board  of 

Ordnance,  with  the  Prices  of  each  annexed, 
*^*  A  detailed  Catalogue,  with  Index  Map  and  explajiatory  Remarks,  price  3d.,  may  be 

had  of  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


COUNTY. 


In  SheeU. 


^.  9.  d. 


Bedfordshire 

Berkshire 

Brecknockshire 

Bnckingrhamshire 

Cunbridg^eshire 

Cardigfanshire 

Carmarthenshire 

Carnarvon,  &  I .  of  Ang^lesea 

Cheshire  

Cornwall 

Denbighshire 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Essex 

Flintshire 

Glamorganshire 

Gloncestershire 

Hampshire 

Herefordshire 

Hertfordshire 

Huntingdonshire 

Isle  of  Wight 

Kent 

Lancashire  (Southern  part) 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire   

Merionethshire  

Middlesex 

Monmouthshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Norfolk 

Northamptonshire 

Nottinghamshire  

Oxforcfehire 

Pembrokeshire  

Radnorshire 

Rutlandshire  

Shropshire  

Somersetshire 

Staffordshire  

Suffolk  

Surrey  

Sussex  

Warwickshire 

Wiltshire   

Worcestershire 

Yorkshire  (not  complete) . 


16 

19 

10 

5 

18 

10 

14 

6 

3 

1 

4 

12 

9 

14 

6 

13 

10 

16 

12 

2 

4 

2 

6 

18 

2 

11 

18 


0  17 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0  0 
0 
0 


Mounted, 

in 

Case. 


46*.  S,  d. 


1 
19 
17  0 

80 
19  0 

0  0 

5 
16 

8 

8 
18 
12 

0 
13 

0 

15  0 

16  0 
90 

12  0 


26 

14  0 

1  6 

14  6 
11  6 

46 

11  0 
17  6 

12  0 
66 

15  0 
60 

13  6 
10  6 
17  6 
19  6 

30 
10  6 
3  14  6 
1  11  0 

14  6 
90 
96 
9  0 

11 
4 
0 
4 
7 


1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 


1  10  0 


6  0 
15  0 
18  6 
13  6 
15  0 
12  6 

2  6 
11  6 

1  19  0 

2  14  6 
2  4  6 
2  14  6 
2  7  0 
2  16  6 

2  8  6 

3  18  0 
2  0  6 
2    4  6 


Siuof 
KoUer 
Maps. 


Inches, 


-  »> 
64 


filack 
BoUer. 


^,  9.  d. 


39  by  50 

65  „  38 
47  „  60 
36  „  60 
56  „  61 
56  „  46 
56  „  49 
56  „  52 
82  „   50 

79  „  74 

47  „  42 
•48  „  61 

74  „  96 
64  „  50 

63  „  50 
44  „  44 

66  „  40 

64  „  62 
63  „  57 
50  „  50 
54  5,  39 
28  „  38 
38  „  26 
74  „  50 

65  „  38 
46  „  48 
56  „  84 

40  „  44 
38  „  32 
36  „  44 

48  „  44 
74  „  50 
69  „  62 
50  „  60 

49  „  56 
44  „  44 
38  „  38 
38  „   26 

50  „  62 

80  „  58 
48  „   62 

»  50 


26 
15  6 

15  6 

13  6 
86 
26 

14  0 

16  6 
11 
19 
18 
13  6 

90 
5  0 
1  16  6 


56  „  40 
90  „  36 
64  „  62 
48  „  62 
48  „  50 


8  6 

19  0 

90 

7  0 

10  6 
14  6 

96 
96 
5  6 

11  0 
18  6 

11  0 
46 

13  0 
86 

12  0 
12  6 

11  0 

12  6 
11  0 

96 
1  0 

11  6 

18  6 

8  6 
5  0 

12  0 

19  6 

11  0 

12  0 
3  13  6 
1  17  6 


Black 

BoUer 

Tamiflhed. 


Mahogany 
Roller. 


i^.  9,  d. 


£,  9.  d. 


5  6 

06 

19  6 

17  0 
14  0 

r6 

18  0 
1 

17 
7 
1 

18  6 

19  6 
10  6 

1 
12 

3 
15 


0 
0 
6 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 

3  13  6 
1  14  6 

17  6 
11  6 
11  0 

10  6 
15  0 

2  6 

18  6 
76 

15  0 

11  6 

1  15  0 

2  18  0 
18  0 
17  0 

15  0 
13  0 

3  0 
13  0 

3  0 

16  0 
90 

16  0 
2  6 

15  6 

17  6 

18  0 
1  0 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 


Mahogany 

Roller 
Tarnished. 


^.  9.  d. 


4  6 
18  6 
17  6 
14  6 

12  6 

5  0 
17  6 

1  0 

14  6 
3  6 
0  0 

15  6 

13  0 

8  0 

0  0 

10  6 

1  6 

12  0 
96 

13  0 
17  0 

11  0 
11  0 

9  6 

13  0 
06 

14  0 
60 

14  6 
10  0 
14  0 
17  0 
14  6 
14 


3 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
0 


6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 


7 

3 

1 

18 
18 
10 

1 

5 

0 

3  12  6 
2  3  6 

0  6 

3  6 
13  0 

5 
14 

6 
18  0 

16  0 

17  0 
06 

12  6 
12  6 


0 
0 
6 


2  12 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 


11 

2 
13 

1 
13  0 

76 

15  0 
2  0 

16  6 
15  0 
15  6 
19  0 


2  15  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


17  0 
4  6 
1  0 
8  6 

16  6 
12  6 

17  0 
2 
1 

19 
18 
15  0 

4  6 
14  6 

5  6 
06 

11  6 
19 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 


THE  RIVER  THAMES,  FROM  OXFORD  TO  MARGATE.- 

In  Sheets  jtf2  17    0 ;  Mounted  in  Case 

Black  Frame 4  17    0:  Black  Frame  varnished  . 


-Size,  140  by  40  in. 

,...£Z\5   0 
....     5    5    0 


%*  Colouredy.%i^^  extra. 


%*  Of  many  of  tlie  Cotu&tie8|  Maps,  containing  a  larger  portion  of  the 

gnrronndlng  Connties^  have  been  prepared,  a  Iiist  of  -virliicli  will 

be  found  in  tbe  general  Catalogue  above  nientioned. 
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Geological  Maps  and  Sections^ 

Published  exclusively  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  beg  to  state,  that  they  haTe  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  Soli 
AoENTS  for  the  Sale  of  the  Maps,  Sections,  and  Books  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Greology,  under  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's 
Woods,  Works,  and  Land  Revenues.  These  valuable  Maps  are  marked  with  an  official  Stamp,  in 
evidence  of  their  authenticity :  they  consist  of  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  GeologicsHy 
Surveyed  and  Coloured,  by  the  Greological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
(rovemment,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Sir  Henrt  Db  la  Bbche,  Director- General  of  tbe 
Geological  Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom. — ^The  various  Formations  are  distinctly  traced  mmi 
coloured  in  all  their  Geological  Subdivisions. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  following  Counties  is  completed: — 

Cornwall,  including  Sheets  24,  25,  26,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33.    Price,  in  Sheets,  £Z.  98. 
Devonshire,  includmg  Sheets  20,  21,  22,  23.  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  29.     Price,  in  Sheete,  £A,  Ss. 
The  Geology  of  tbe  above  two  Counties  is  amply  ittnstrated  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Heche's  Report.    1  voL  Svo.  14s. 
Glamorganshire,  mduding  Sheets,  20,  36, 37,  41,  and  42  (SE  &  SW).    Price,  in  Sheets,  jTS.  U. 

Horizontal  Sections,  14s. ;  and  Vertical  Sections,  358. ;  illustrate  the  above. 
Monmouthshire,  including  Sheets  35,  36, 42  (SE  &  NE),  and  43  (SW).    Price,  in  Sheets,  £2. 6t. 

Horizontal  Sections,  7s. ;  and  Verbcal  Sections,  6s. ;  illustrate  the  above. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  following  Sheets  is  completed: — 


19.  Half  of  Somerset,  and  part  of  Wilts.    168.  6d. 

Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  288. ; 
and  Vertical  Sections,  10s. 
SO.  West  Somerset,  and  Part  of  Glamorgan.  8s.  dd. 

Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  tbe  above,  7s. 

21.  SW.  Somerset,  N£.  Devon,  and  part  of  West 
Dorset.    168. 

22.  Part  of  SE.  Devon.    IDs. 

23.  Devon  between  Torbay  and  Start  Point.    4s. 
24>  Pah  of  Sooth  Devon  and  ot  Cornwall.    Os.  6d. 

25.  SW.  Devon  and  E.  Cornwall.    168. 

26.  W.  Devon  and  NB.  Cornwall.    12s. 

27.  Part  of  Devon  and  Somerset.    Ss.  6d. 

28.  Lundy  Island.    Ss.  6d. 

29.  The  North  of  ComwalL    Ss.  6d. 

30.  Part  of  Cornwall.    9s.  6d. 

31.  Part  of  Cornwall.    IDs.  6d. 

32.  Part  of  Cornwall.    48. 

33.  Part  of  Cornwall.    78. 

35.  Western  Gloucester,  the  SE.  of  Monmouth,  part 
of  North  Somerset  and  West  Wilts.    15s. 

Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  288.  \ 
and  Vertical  Sections,  ISs. 

36.  Part  of  Glamorgan  aud  Monmouth.    19s. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  21s. ; 

and  Vertical  Sections,  23s. 

37.  West  Glamor^fan  and  South  Carmarthen,    lis. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  tbe  above,  218. ; 

and  Vertical  Sections,  25s. 

38.  South  Pembroke.    68. 

Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  14s.; 
and  Vertical  Sections,  15s. 
32.  Small's  Light,  Pembroke.    Ss.  6d. 


AO.  North  Pembroke  and  West  Carmarthen.    ISs. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  14s. ; 
and  Vertical  Sections,  Ss. 

41.  Contains  most  of  Carmarthen,  parts  of  Olaaar- 
Rfon,  Cardu^{  and  Pembnrice.    14«. 

Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  aibove,  41b.; 
and  Vertical  Sections,  SSs. 

42.  NW.  West  Brecknock  and  part  of  GmnnrtiKa. 
98.  6d. 

Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  7s. 

42,  KB.  Part  of  Bredcnock  and  Honeford.    aB.<d. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  7s. 

42|  3W-  Tbe  SW.  of  Brecknock,  part  of  daav- 
gan  and  Carmarthen.    4s. 
Horizontal  Sections  toillustrate  the  above,  7s. ;  smA 
Vertical  Sections,  158. 
42|  SE.  SE.  Brecknock  and  Plurt  of  Honmoatt. 
48. 6d. 
Vertical  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  tts. 

43.  NVr.  Part  of  Hereford.    Ss.  6d. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  7a. ;  mmi 

Vertical  Sections,  5s. 
43|  NB.  Parts  ot  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  (9o«- 
cester.    Ss.  6d. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  aibove,  7s. ;  mmk 
Vertical  Sections,  58. 
43|  8^^.  Parts  of  Hereibrd,  Gkmoester,  and  Mea- 
mouth.    4s. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above,  7a. ;  mmk 
Vertical  Sections,  5s. 
43 J  SE.  Parts  of  ulottcester  and  Hereibrd.    4a. 
Horizontal  Sections  to  illustrate  the  above.  Sis. ; 
and  Vertical  Sections,  158. 
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1. 

The  History  of  Ireland^ 

From  the  Earliest  Kings  of  that  Realm  down  to  its  Latest  Chief. 
By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq,  The  Fourth  and  Concluding  Volume,  com- 
pleting the  Cahinet  Cyclopaedia. 

Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  68. 


2. 

TJie  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of 

the    Present    Century*      By    W.   Charles    Townsend,    Esq.    A.M. 

Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;   Author  of  '*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 

Commons." 

2  vols.  Svo. 
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3. 

Historical  Pictures  of  the  Middle  Agesj 

In  Black  and  White,  made  on  the  spot,  from  Records  in  the  Archives 
of  Switzerland.     By  a  Wandering  Artist. 

2  vols,  post  8to.  188.  [Oil  April  22d. 
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Bertha,  Queen  of  Transjurane  Burgundy. 
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4. 


The  Life  of  Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Kharij 

Of  Caboul.     By  Mohun  L41. 


8to.  with  Portraits  of 


Amir  Dost  Mohammed  Khan 
Capt.  John  ConoUy 
Capt.  Colin  Mackenzie 
Quazi  Mahomed  Hussan  Khan 
His  late  Majesty  Shah  Shujah  Mnlk 
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The  Amateur  Gardener^  s  Calendar  ; 

'Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  what 
should  be  done  in  a  G^den  in  each  Month,  with  plain  Rules  how  to  do 
what  is  requisite.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "  The  Lady's  Country 
Companion,"  "  Gardening  for  Ladies,**  &c. 

Fcp.  8yo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


6. 

Bankers  History  of  the  Beformation. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke's  ''  Histoxy  of  the 

Popes." 

Vol.  3,  8yo. 


7. 


The  Church  in  the  Catacombs ; 


Being  a  Description  of  the  Church  existing  in  Rome  during  the  First 
Four  Centuries,  illustrated  by  the  Remains  belonging  to  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome,  including  the  contents  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  and  other  unpublished  Collections.  The  materials  obtained 
during  a  two  years'  residence  in  Rome.     By  Charles  Maitland,  M.D. 

8to.  illustrated  with  very  numerous  Bogravings  on  Wood. 
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8. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley^ 

A  New  Edition.     Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Cuthbert  C.  Southey. 

8vo. 


9- 

The  late  Mr,  Soutkejfs  Commonplace-Book  ; 

Comprising  his  Readings  and  Collections  in  History,  Biography, 
Manners  and  Literature,  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c.  &c.,  systematically 
arranged. 

10. 

The  Church  of  the  Future  ; 

Or,  an  Inquiry  into  its  Prospects,  Constitution,  and  Import,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Church  of  Prussia.  To  which  is  appended, 
a  Correspondence  with  the  Right  Hon.  William  Gladstone.  By  the 
Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Translated,  under  the  Superintendence 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  by  the  Kiev.  Leopold  J.  Bemays,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,.  Oxford. 
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11. 

Laneton  Parsonage: 

A  Tale  for  Children,  introducing  Explanations  of  a  Portion  of  the 
Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert,"  and  "  Gertrude." 

Fcp.,  8vo. 

12. 

The  Mission  ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.      By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.,  Author  of 
*'  Peter  Simple,"  "  Masterman  Ready,"  "  The  Settiers  in  Canada." 

A  New  Edition.    In  one  volumey  fq>.  8to^ 
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13. 

Letters  of  William  IIL  and  Louis  XIV, 

and  of  their  Ministers,  Illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Policy  of  England  during  the  period  which  followed  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  Extracted  from  the  Archives  of  France  and  England,  and 
from  Foreign  Papers.     Edited  hy  P.  Grimhlut. 

8vo. 
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14. 

The  Minstrelsy  of  the  English  Border : 

Being  a  Collection  of  Ballads^  Ancient^  Remodelled,  and  Original, 

founded  on  well-known  Border  Legends :  with  illustrative  Notes.     By 

Frederick  Sheldon. 

Square  fcp.  8to. 


15. 


A  Book  of  Boxburghe 

Edited  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq 


P<wt4to. 
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16. 

The  Poefs  Plesaunce  / 

Or,  Gardenful  of  all  sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowere,  which  our  Pleasant 
Poets  have  in  Past  Time  (for  Pastime)  planted:  with  the  right 
ordering  of  them.     By  Eden  Warwick. 
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A  flowerj  gneiw 


Full  thick  of  grass,  full  soft  and  sweet 
With  flowers  fcle  faire  undir  feet, 
And  little  used."— Chaucer. 

In  one  Tolume,  with  Border  Illustration*. 
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17. 

Alaric  Watts^s  Poetry  and  Painting. 

Lyric*  of  the  Heart,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Illus- 
trated by  Forty  highly*finished  Liiie-Engravings,  executed  expressly 
for  this  work,  from  the  Designs  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  Modem 
Painters^  b^  a  large  majority  of  the  most  eminent  Engravers  of  the  age. 

Square  crown  8to.  printed  and  embellished  uniformly  with  Rogers's  **  Italy''  an^  **  Poems/' 

31s.  6d.  boanls ;  or  proof  impressions,  63s.  boards  ;  proofs  before  letters,  on 

qnarto  colombier,  India  paper  (only  &0  copies  printed),  £h,  5s. 


18. 

Anthologia  Oxoniensisf 

Sive,  Florilegium  e  Lusibus  Poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Grsecis 
et  Latinis  decerptum.    Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.  ^dis  Christi 
'  Alumno. 


19. 

The  Odes  of  Horace^ 

Book  II.  literally  translated  into  English  Verse.     By  Heniy  George 

Robinson. 

Fop.  8vo. 

"  Dnlce  pericolom  est." — HoR. 


20. 

Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes  / 

A  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Legends 
of  the  Isles,"  "  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,"  "  The  Salamandrine," 
&c.  &c.  Profusely  illustrated  with  beautiful  Wood  Engravmgs  by 
Thomas  Gilks,  from  Original  Sketches,  made  expressly  for  the  work^ 
and  dmwn  on  wood  by  Thomas  Harvey  and  other  Artists. 

a?o. 
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21. 

The  Parables  of  Our  Lord. 

Richly  illnminated  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in  colours,  and 
black  and  gold.  With  a  Design  from  one  of  the  Early  German 
Engravers^ 

Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  a  masslTe  carved  binding,  in  the  style  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  2l8. ;  or  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  30«. 


22. 

Horae  Apostolicae  ; 

Or,  a  Digested  Narrative  of  the  Acts,  Lives,  and  Writings  of  the 
Apostles.     By  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd,  B.D.  Rector  of  Mal^a^e^ 
Roding,  Essex,  and  Rural  Dean. 

Fcp.  8?o. 
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23. 

A  Course  of  Sermons  • 

On  the  principal  Subjects  comprised  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  abridged 
from  Eminent  Divines.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  A  M.  Minister  of 
St.  Barnabas  Church,  Kensington. 

8vo. 

*i^*  This  volume  will  contain  about  100  brief  Discourses,  supplementary  to  "Two 
Courses  of  Sermons  relating  to  the  Lessons,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  of  the  Liturgy  of  tbe 
Established  Church,"  by  the  same  Editor. 
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24. 

A  Tear  mid  a  Bay  in  the  East ; 

Or,  Wanderings  over  Land  and  Sea.     By  Mrs.  Eliot  Montauban. 

Post  8vo. 
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Life  at  the  Water  Cure. 

A  Diary  of  a  Month  at  Malveni.     By  Richard  J.  Lane,  A.R.A« 

8vo.  with  lUuBtrations. 
''.  At  the  Water  Care  €he  whole  life  is  oar  remedy.^ — Sir  E.  Bulwbr  Lttton. 


26. 

Baron  Humboldfs  Cosmos : 

A  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Author's 
Sanction  and  Co-operation,  under  the  Superintendence  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  F.R.S.  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

VoU.  1  and  2,  post  3to. 

*4,*  This  traiislation  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  Baron  Yon  Hamboldt ;  who  will 
see  ths  sheets  before  publication. 


27. 

An  Account,  Descriptive  and  Statistical, 

of  the  British  Empire  ;  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities, 
Population,  Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J*  R. 
M'CuUoch,  Esq. 

3d  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improvad.     2  thick  vols.  8vo. 


28. 

Correspondence  of  John  Fourth  Duke  of 

Bedford,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Wobum  Abbey.     The  Third 
and  Concluding  Volume,  with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

8vo. 
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29. 

The  Debater  ; 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Speaking :  being  a  Series  of  compfete 
Debates^  Outlines  of  Debates,  Questions  for  Discussion,  and  Rules 
of  Debate :  with  ample  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information 
upon  each  particular  topic.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Discussion 
Societies.     By  Frederic  Rowton,  Lecturer  on  General  Literature. 


30. 

Bailways : 

Their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Construction.     With  Remarks  on  Railway 
Accidents,  and  Proposals  for  their  Prevention.    By  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  9s.  [/««#  rtadg. 


31. 

An  Eneyclopcedia  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Historical,  Tkeoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Cresy,  F.S.A,  C.E. 
Illustrated  by  many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of 
the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer. 

In  1  large  volnme,  8vo.  uniform  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Series  of  One^YotuBe 

Encyclopedias  and  Dictionaries. 


82. 

A  Manual  of  English  Antiquities. 

By  James  Eccleston,  B.A.  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammir 

School. 

8to.  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
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33. 

Erman^s  Travels  through  Siberia; 

Forming  the  Second  Work  of — The  World  Surveyed  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ;  or,  recent  Narratives  of  Scientific  and  Exploring  Expeditions 
(chiefly  undertaken  by  command  of  Foreign  Governments) .  Collected, 
translated,  and,  where  necessary,  abridged,  by  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  *'  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery"  in  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  &c. 

,  2  vols.  8vo. 


34. 


Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting, 

By  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  R.A. 


8to. 


85. 

Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design, 

Delivered  at  the  London,  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution  (Albemarle 

Street),  to  the  yniversity  of  Oxford,  &c.    By  R.  B.  Haydoni  Historical 

Painter. 

Vol.  2,  8yo. 


36. 

The  Whole  Art  of  Curing,  Pickling,  and 

Smoking  every  description  of  Meat  and  Fish,  according  to  both  the 

British  and  Foreign  Modes.     To  which  is  appended,  a  Description  of 

the  requisite  Apparatus.      By  James   Robinson,  Eighteen  Years  a 

Practical  Curer. 

Fcp.  8v4>. 
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87. 

The  Horse ;  and  Horn  to  Choose  Him. 

By  Centaur. 


38. 

The  Horse;  andf  Horv  to  Use  Him, 

By  Centaur. 

Fcp*  8to« 


39- 

Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk  / 

Or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen.     By  Harry  Hieover.     Secood 
Series,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  complete  Index  to  both  volumes. 

8to.  [Nearfy  rtmdjf. 


40. 

Bpitoum  Boangelica  ; 

Consisting  of  a  series  of  connected  Extracts  from  the  plainest  parts  of 
the  Four  Greek  Gospels,  recording  the  principal  Events  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  interspersed  with  the  leading  Moral  Precepts,  Mivaeles,  and 
Parables  of  Our  L<nrd  c<mtained  in  the  G^>spds.  The  Text  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  brief  Granunatical  Notes,  removing  Difficulties  of  Con- 
sUTHction,  and  followed  by  a.  Clavis,  comprising  all  the  Words  contained 
ill  the  Text,  with  the  leading  Significations  found  therein ;  and  an 
Analysb  of  such  GrammatiGal  Forms  as  present  any  fliffieulgr,  to  Mekx 
the  Young  Student  in  Parsing.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Lower 
Classes  in  Schools,  and  intended  to  accompany  the  **  Lexilogus  Scho- 
lastictts,*'  and  to  precede,  in  use,  the  Author's  *^  School  and  College 
Greek  Testament."    By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.       . 

tamo.  iNtmrfy  rnufy. 
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41. 

The  New  Speaker ^  and  Holiday  Task-Book. 

SelecOd  bom  Classical  Greeks  Latin^  and  English  Writers — Dtmos- 

^enes>  Thm^dides^  Homer^  Sopheclesj  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Lucretius, 

8faakq;>6are,  Milton,  Burke,  Bacon,  &c.    By  tbf  Rev.  W,  Sewell,  B.D. 

of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

l2mo. 

42. 

The  Ladies^  Complete  Arithmetician  ; 

Or,  CoQTersational  AritiiHietie^  iot  t^e  us^  pf  Fawii^  and  Ladie«* 
Schools :  in  which  much  useful  and  interesting  information  on  Science 
and  General  Knowledge  is  cpmbined  with  an  easy  Introduction  to  a 
thorough  Knowledge  of  Arithmetic.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Ayers. 

2d  Edition.    12mo. 
*^*  A  Key  to  this  woi^  is  also  in  preparation. 
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43. 

Key  to  Walkingam^s  Tutor^s  Assistant ; 

Containing  the  Solutions  of  the  Questioaa  in  that  woric:  wi^  the 

References  as  they  stand  in  the  Cturent  Genuine  Edition.    By  T. 

Crosby,  Mathemoticiui. 

l7th  Editioii.     12mo. 

44. 

Principles  of  Scientific  Botany. 

By  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena.    Translated  by  £. 
Lankester>  M-D.  F.L.S. 

8to«  "with  numeroiis  Wood  EngraTings. 

46. 

Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons.    By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the 

College. 

8vo.  with  many  lUaitrationi. 
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'Elements  of  Physics. 

Part  2,  Imponderable  Bodies — Light,  Heat,  Magpetism,  Electricity, 

and  Electro-Dynamics.     By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal 

Military  College,  Dresden.     Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes, 

by  E.  West. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcats. 


47. 

Elernents  of  Materia  Medica  ^  Therapeutics; 

Comprehending  the  Natural  History,  Preparation,  Properties,  Com- 
position, Effects,  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  By  Jon,  Pereira,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Assistant- Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  &c, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 


48. 

A  Practical  and  Philosophical  Treatise  on 

the  principal  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children^     By  James  M.  Coley, 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physipii^ns,  &c, 

8vo, 


49. 

On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation^ 

and  on  the  Connection  between  Affections  of  the  Brain  and  Diseattt 
of  the  Heart,  By  George  Burrows,  M.D.  late  Fellow  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians; 
Physician,  and  Lectiurer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  oi  Medicine, 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

870.  with  coloured  Plates. 
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